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DEDICATION. 


TO   THE 

Bight  Honoubablb  LORD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 


MT      LOBDy 

You  were  the  first  statesman  who,  as 
leader  of  a  great  party  in  the  British  Legislature,  pro- 
nounced that  ^^  Protection  has  not  been  the  support,  but 
the  bane  of  Agriculture.^  Those  who  had,  up  to  then, 
1845,  laboured  to  prove  that  truth,  were  filled  with  hope, 
which  soon  became  a  national  joy,  when  they  heard 
these  words. 

This  Volume  comprises  a  selection  of  Letters  and 
Essays,  written  by  me,  and  addressed  to  the  demerits  of 
Protection,  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive.  The  two 
succeeding  Volumes  are  a  Biographic  History  of  Free 
Trade  and  the  League.  They  embrace  Memoirs  of 
Persons  identified  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  com- 
merce and  constitutional  liberty,  from  earliest  English 
History,  to  1850^ 


IV  DEDICATION. 

In  looking  around,  in  1846,  when  I  first  announced 
this  work,  to  inquire  which  of  her  Majesty*s  subjects 
had  a  name,  that,  in  a  dedication,  would  do  such  a  book 
the  greatest  honour,  the  history  of  two  centuries,  and 
the  legislation,  expansive  of  constitutional  liberty  in  my 
own  time,  (without  which  an  Anti-Oom-Law  League 
could  not  have  existed)  answered — Bussell. 


Mi  Lord, 


Your  Lordship'^s  obedient  servant, 


ALEXANDER  SOMEBVILLE, 


^'  Onb  who  has  whistled  at  thb  Plough.^' 


May^  1852. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  early  yeftrs  of  the  Anti-Oorn>Law  League,  free  trade 
was  viewed,  alike  by  its  advocates  and  opponents,  as  a  question 
with  manufactures  and  commerce  on  one  side  and  agriculture 
on  the  other.    But  having  been  bred  to  agricultural  employ- 
ment, and  accustomed  to  think  though  not  to  write  much ; 
having  travelled  some,  and  been  observant  in  travelling,  I  was 
strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that,  of  all  the  interests  to 
be  promoted  by  free  trade  the  agricultural  interest  would  be 
most  benefited,  and  of  all  persons  interested  in  agriculture, 
living  on  or  living  by  the  land,  the   landowners  were  the 
parties  who  had  most  to  gain.     My  reasons  for  so  thinking 
will  be  found  in  various  forms  and  places  throughout  this  work. 
I  saw  and  admired  the  sight  of  gigantic  Manchester  lifting  up 
its  head  and  crying,  '^  No  monopoly  !^  and  I  believed  in  the 
faith  of  that  giant,   that  it,  and  those  who  were  leagued 
with  it,  would  some  day  overcome  the  mistaken  monopolists, 
and  compel  them  to  yield.     Yet  how  far  distant  did  that  time 
seem ;  what  unknown  and  unlooked-for  elements  of  national 
unhappiness  might  be  engendered  in  compelling  the  agricul- 
turists to  surrender  their  unserviceable,  yet  dearly  cherished 
protection !     Nobody  in  this  country  has  so  large  a  stake  in 
peace  and  order  as  the  commercial  classes,  the  owners  of 
money  and  machinery.     Nobody  is  more  sensible  of  that  than 
themselves.    Nothing  was  more  remote  from  their  designs 
than  the  use  of  unconstitutional  means  to  compel  the  agricul- 
turists to  yield.    But  how  hopeless  seemed  the  task  of  con- 
vincing two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons,  four-fifths  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  agricultural  constituencies, 
that  it  was  just  to  the  other  classes  of  the  nation  that  they 
should  yield,  should  submit  to  receive  lower  incomes  and  live 
at  less  expense.    Yet  so  far  as  I  had  listened  to  anti-com-law 
speeches  or  had  read  them,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  looked 
for  success  by  these  means,  and  these  only.    I  speak  of  the 
time  previous  to  1842. 
Wherefore,  believing  that  the  agriculturists  would  be  gain- 
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era  by  the  surrender  of  their  monopoly,  I  at  last  thought  it 
might  do  good,  and  oould  do  no  harm,  to  give  my  opinions 
and  the  reasons  for  holding  them  to  the  public.  But  how  was 
I,  unknown  as  a  writer,  to  get  into  print ;  or  if  into  print,  to 
get  readers,  to  say  nothing  of  believera !  I  tried,  sent  an 
article  to  an  evening  paper  which  was  understood  to  be  the 
London  organ  of  the  free  traders,  and  waited  a  few  days  with 
some  anxiety  to  see  it  published.  It  was  not  published.  I 
then  sent  a  note  to  the  editor,  calling  his  attention  to  it,  and 
requesting  that,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  use  it,  to  leave  it  out 
for  me  at  the  office,  and  I  would  call  for  it.  I  did  call,  and 
was  told  that  it  had  been  ^^  thrown  on  the  fire  with  other 
rubbish  of  the  same  kind.'^ 

This  answer,  coming  from  the  paper  which  was  generally 
understood  then  to  be  (which  I  now  know  to  have  then  been) 
the  paid  organ  of  the  League,  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  hope  that  such  anti-com-law  opinions  as  mine  could  or 
would  be  admitted  in  support  of  corn-law  repeal. 

However,  I  tried  again ;  re-wrote  something  of  the  same 
kind,  and  sent  it  to  another  paper.  It  was  not  inserted.  The 
reason  given  was,  that  the  publication  of  such  opinions  would 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  corn-law  abolition ; 
that  they  would  only  be  ridiculed,  for  they  were  in  fact  ridi- 
culous. And  the  editor  added,  that  he  regretted  to  say  this 
of  an  article  which  "  otherwise  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the 
corn-law  question  and  evinced  some  talent.^^ 

This  last  was  rather  more  soothing  than  to  have  ones 
"rubbish"  thrown  into  the  fire.  It  was  some  small  encourage- 
ment to  try  again ;  yet  how  to  try  again,  when  everybody  seemed 
to  think  it  "  ridiculous^  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  protection 
to  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  and  the  landowners, 
I  did  not  so  clearly  see.  I  pondered  on  the  subject  for  several 
weeks,  and  examined  it  on  every  side,  to  see  if  I  was  not 
labouring  under  some  hallucination.  No  ;  the  more  calouh^ 
tions  made;  the  more  recollections  of  agriculture  gathered 
from  previous  observation ;  the  more  reflection  given  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  of  England  to  produce  and  the  capacity 
of  the  people  of  England  to  consume,  the  firmer  was  my  con* 
viction  that  free  trade  and  large  trade  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  Uie  English  soil  more  than 
to  any  other  classes  or  interests  whatsoever.  And  though  I  die' 
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not  dream  that  the  apostle  of  free  trade,  the  member  for 
Stockport,  would  so  ioon  and  lo  anooessfully  take  this  view  of 
the  question ;  and  as  little  that  the  great  constitutional  states- 
man, Lord  John  Russell,  would  within  three  years  of  that 
time  proclaim  in  parliament,  and  obtain  political  credit  for 
that  proclamation,  that  protection  had  not  been  the  support 
but  the  bane  of  agriculture;  far  less  that  his  great  com- 
peer, the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  would  within  four  years 
confess  the  same  conviction,  and,  m  an  illustrious  self-sacrificoi 
risk  his  official  exaltation  and  power,  throw  private  friend- 
ships, political  traditions,  and  party  associations  to  the  wind, 
regardless  whether  that  wind  was  but  a  breath  of  enmity  or  a 
tornado  of  opposition,  that  he  might  minister  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind  in  accordance  with  new  truths,  which  were 
proved  to  be  truths  from  new  sources  and  by  new  circum- 
stances ;  still,  though  looking  forward  to  none  of  those  great 
changes  in  so  short  a  time,  the  humble  hand  that  now  traces 
these  words  traced  then  the  words  of  an  undoubting  faith,  the 
faith  of  other  prophets,  that  commerce  would  be  emancipated, 
nation  would  be  to  nation  as  neighbour  to  neighbour ;  that 
monopolies,  clouds  of  commercial  night,  would  expire,  each  in 
succession,  by  the  light  which  the  pre-expiry  of  its  associates 
permitted  to  fall  upon  it ;  that  England,  in  the  van  of  nations, 
would  be  the  first  to  march  upon  this  glorious  millennium ; 
that  the  downfall  of  England^s  greatest  commercial  monopoly, 
that  which  disordered  her  daily  bread  and  her  daily  labour, 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  fall  of  all  the  rest ;  that  this  would 
fall  when  the  owners  of  the  land  saw  that  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice,  but  to  accept  a  benefit,  in  giving 
freedom  to  industrial   enterprise;  and  that,  until  this  was 
proved,  the  corn-law  would  not  be  repealed. 

Such  was  then  my  belief ;  and  though  no  single  article  of 
that  faith  was  original  to  me,  all  having  been  expressed,  and 
better  expressed,  by  others,  yet  the  last-mentioned  article, 
which  was  the  first  to  be  practically  adopted  for  the  attainment 
of  the  rest,  seemed  to  be  only  of  fractional  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  admitted  it ;  while  nobody  had  admitted 
it  who  at  that  time  held  possession  of  the  public  ear,  or  eye, 
or  judgment. 

So,  to  fix  public  attention  on  this ;  to  bring  it  within  the 
scope  of  proof  and  ol  belief,  and  to  make  every  public  finger 
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and  finger-poBt  point  to  it  as  the  only  road  to  free  trade,  at 
least  the  shortest  and  safest  road,  I  onoe  more  resolved  to 
write,  but  to  write  in  a  manner  that  would  not  at  first  sight 
let  the  main  purpose  be  seen.  The  design  was  to  keep  the  "  ridi- 
culous^' doctrine  out  of  sight  until  I  had  got  some  hold  upon 
the  public;  and,  to  get  that  hold,  it  seemed  that  the  best 
style  of  writing  would  be  one  which  eschewed  the  didactic  and 
the  still  less  welcome  array  of  dry  figures,  which  in  newspapers 
had  hitherto  made  agricultural  politics  an  uninteresting  sub- 
ject, and  to  take  up  a  style  of  narrative  and  description. 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  accordingly,  (it  was  in  February 
1842;)  and  having  finished  the  fi>'st  article  at  a  late  hour, 
retired  to  rest  without  having  decided  what  signature  should 
be  attached  to  it.  The  common  A.  B.  0.  or  X.  Y.  Z.  sig- 
natures did  not  seem  suitable,  and  I  fell  asleep  without  hav- 
ing fixed  on  anything.  My  mind  was  at  this  time,  and  had 
been  for  weeks  before,  so  full  of  the  subject,  that  I  dreamt 
of  it  in  my  sleep ;  and  on  this  night,  while  sleeping,  wrote, 
as  I  thought,  the  signature  "One  who  has  Whistled  at 
the  Plough,^  to  the  letter  which  was  lying  unsigned.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  was  so  impressed  with  these 
words,  and  with  the  belief  that  I  had  seen  them  on  paper, 
that  I  thought  they  must  have  been  written  in  an  hour  of 
weariness  on  the  previous  night,  and  that  what  was  like  a 
dream  was  not  a  dream.  The  slips  of  vn'itten  paper  were 
turned  to  eagerly,  but  nothing  was  signed  there,  nor  had  any- 
thing been  signed ;  so  thinking  this  designation  of  myself,  which 
was  at  least  truthful,  might  do,  I  appended  it. 

After  some  doubt,  1  thought  of  trying  the  Morning  Chroni- 
ele  with  the  letter  I  had  written.  I  sent  it  there,  and  found 
myself  more  fortunate  than  elsewhere.  It  appeared  on  the 
22d  of  February  1842,  and  I  was  so  pleased  to  see  myself  in 
print  on  a  subject  which  now  occupied  all  my  thoughts,  namely, 
the  benefit  which  English  agriculture  would  derive  from  free 
trade,  that  I  wrote  a  second  letter.  This  was  also  published, 
and  I  received  an  intimation  that  others  in  the  same  style 
would  be  accepted,  and  this  intimation  was  accompanied  with 
what  gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  liberality  of  the 
editor  and  proprietors  of  that  paper.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  parliamentary  debates,  or  other  causes  which  I  might  not 
have  been  made  acquainted  with,  fewer  of  my  articles  appeared 
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in  the  Ckraniele  than  I  had  expected.  From  February  to 
August  there  were  only  six. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
editor,  Mr  Black,  requesting  me  to  call  on  him  at  the  office. 
I  had  not  seen  him  before,  having  up  to  that  time  communi- 
cated with  him  by  letters  or  messengers  only.  He  received  me 
in  his  editorial  room  with  kindness,  and  proceeded  to  say 
that  my  letters  had  given  great  satisfaction ;  that  he  had  heard 

them  spoken  well  of  in  the  highest  quarters,  as  useful  and • 

It  is  not  for  me  to  repeat  all  he  said  on  this  head,  though  I 
confess  to  have  been  rather  pleasantly  tickled  with  his  expres- 
sions of  approbation.  I  had  never  up  to  that  time  heard 
more  than  one  single  word  for  or  against  my  humble  produc- 
tions, and  that  single  word  I  supposed  was  against  them. 
It  was  in  a  coffee-house  one  day,  when  two  gentlemen  were 
sitting  over  their  coffee  reading  the  morning  papers,  while  I 
was  sitting  in  an  adjoining  box.  One  of  them  had  the  Chronicle 
in  his  hand,  and  said  to  the  other,  '^  What  do  you  think  of  this 
Whistler  at  the  Plough  T  To  which  the  other  replied, 
'*  Humbug  !^  that  was  the  only  word  I  had  heard  in  praise  or 
blame  of  what  I  had  written,  (and  I  suppose  "  humbug^^  meant 
blame,)  until  I  now  heard  Mr  Black  speak  of  what  had  been 
said  in  *^  high  places.^ 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  he  took  a  letter  from 
the  table  before  him,  and,  unfolding  it,  said,  *^  Here  is  another 
gentleman  who  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  what  you 
have  written.  He  wishes  to  know  if  he  can  see  you,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
It  is  Mr  Gobden,  the  member  for  Stockport.  He  will  be  at 
the  House  of  Commons  this  afternoon,  and  if  you  go  there 
and  inquire  for  liim  in  the  lobby,  you  will  find  him.  If  not, 
this  is  his  address,  where  you  will  see  him  to-morrow  morning 
any  time  before  twelve.  You  should  go  down  to  the  House 
at  once  ;  I  think  you  might  do  worse  than  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  Manchester  men  of  the  League.'^ 

I  thought  so  too,  and  so  I  went,  wondering  as  I  went  what 
kind  of  man  Mr  Gobden  might  be,  and  how  I  should  know 
him.  I  found  him,  and  was  not  many  minutes  in  his  presence 
until  I  felt  his  intellectual  power,  though  in  manners  he  was 
as  simple  and  humble  as  a  gentle  child.  His  knowledge  of 
the  free  trade  question  extended  far  beyond  my  knowledge  of 
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it ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  I  had  afforded  him  some 
information,  and  had  opened  a  new  channel  of  inquiry  for 
more.  He  said  then,  as  he  has  said  often  since,  that  in  the 
process  of  instructing  others  the  Leaguers  had  been  themselves 
instructed.  But  unless  it  were  on  the  question  of  how  far 
the  owners  of  land  would  be  benefited  by  free  trade,  he 
seemed  to  have  the  same  opinions  then  as  he  continued  to 
have  to  the  end  of  the  controversy.  On  that  point,  and  on 
that  only,  was  I  enabled  to  make  suggestions  which  had  not 
then  occurred  to  him,  but  which  he  afterwards  adopted. 
Subsequently  I  have  communicated  new  facts,  and  have  sug- 
gested new  applications  of  them  for  argument,  but  was  always 
too  late ;  my  duller  comprehension  had  never  seen  them  so 
soon  as  he  had  seen  them  himself.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  conmiunicated  new  views  to  me  which  I  had  neither  seen 
before,  nor  comprehended  clearly  even  when  he  introduced 
them.  But  he  always  introduced  new  views  as  questions  for 
my  consideration,  not  as  positive  certitudes.  Of  this  kind  was 
the  question  of  how  far  the  farmers  taxed  each  other  for  each 
other^s  supposed  protection !  How  far  the  wheat-growing  far- 
mer taxed  the  oheese*making  farmer  and  the  sheep  farmer!  the' 
oats  and  barley  growers,  the  wheat  growers !  and  so  on.  When 
this  subject  was  first  opened  to  me,  I  doubted  whether  the  free 
traders  had  a  case  in  it.  Mr  Gobden  was  sure  they  had.  He 
suggested  the  subject  to  Mr  Morton  of  Whitefield  Example 
Farm,  G-loucestershire,  who  confessed  this  view  of  the  question 
to  be  new  to  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  said  he  thought 
there  was  truth  and  force  in  it.  He  undertook  the  task  of 
examining  it  closely,  and,  in  doing  so,  made  a  series  of  calcula- 
tions, which  were  published,  and  did  more,  I  believe,  than  any 
single  publication  whatever,  to  convince  thinking  minds,  not 
before  convinced,  of  the  fallacies  of  protection.  I  was  engaged 
in  similar  calculations,  and  arrived  ultimately  at  similar  results. 
But  about  that  time  (end  of  1844  and  spring  of  1845)  my 
attention  was  directed  more  to  the  losses  in  live  stock  sustained 
by  farmers  from  the  failure  of  the  hay  and  turnip  crops,  com- 
paring their  positive  losses  with  the  certain  advantages  which 
they  would  have  gained  had  they  given  the  money  paid  for 
very  dear  hay — ^keeping  the  sheep  and  cattle  barely  alive — 
for  Indian  com,  or  beans,  or  oats,  or  barley  of  foreign  growth, 
to  feed  the  sheep  and  cattle  fat,  such  pulse  and  grain  being 
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then  obtainable  at  moderate  prices,  had  not  the  law  of  fnh 
tectian  prohibited  their  use,  and  condemned  the  live  stock  to 
hunger  and  the  farmers  to  poverty.  The  loss  of  wool  from 
the  low  condition  of  the  flocks,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  lambs 
from  the  same  causes  in  1845 ;  the  loss  of  manure  then,  and 
at  all  times,  from  not  feeding  more  cattle,  cattle  not  being 
fed  for  the  want  of  provender,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
and  increased  expense  in  the  production  of  wheat ;  these  all 
formed  subjects  of  inquiry  for  me,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
Gobden ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  facts  involved  in  thein 
I  travelled  over  many  thousands  of  miles  of  the  rural  districts. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  made  a  selection  of  letters 
and  reports  from  various  districts,  without  dwelling  elabor- 
ately on  any  particular  place  or  subject.  My  purpose  is  to 
present  a  kind  of  moving  view  of  the  country,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  record — imperfect  I  confess  it  to  be — ^will  be  made 
of  that  process  of  education  which  Mr  Cobden  and  his  coad- 
jutors applied  to  the  *'  agricultural  mind.^  If  I  knew  all 
that  was  done  by  the  many  assistant  teachers,  most  of  them 
far  abler  than  myself,  I  could  not  write  all.  So  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  confine  my  book  to  a  selection  of  my  own 
writings.  But  I  cannot  pass  over  this  incidental  allusion  to 
others,  without  aoknowledgmg  the  eminent  services  of  such 
writers  on  the  agricultural  side  of  free  trade  as  Mr  Morton 
of  Whitefield ;  Mr  Lattimore  of  Whethamstead ;  Mr  Hope 
of  Fenton  Bams ;  Mr  Morse  of  Swaffham ;  Mr  Hyde  Greg; 
Mr  Welford,  who  edited  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
League  paper ;  and  others  with  whose  printed  opinions  I  am 
more  famiUar  than  with  their  names. 

And,  again,  the  acknowledgment  must  be  made,  that  what 
they  wrote  and  what  I  wrote  would  have  had  but  little  efiS^ct 
had  there  not  been  a  master-mind,  superior  to  all  of  us,  who 
winnowed  our  grain  from  our  chaff,  and  added  to  it  from  the 
richer  of  his  own  intellectual  storehouse. 

And  saying  this,  I  return  to  Mr  Cobden,  and  will  only  far- 
ther remark  in  this  Introduction,  that  at  my  first  interview 
with  him,  he  laid  down  for  me  as  a  rule  to  be  observed,  what 
he  never  failed  to  re-state  at  every  interview  I  had  with  him 
during  the  four  eventful  years  that  succeeded,  namely,  Never  to 
write  a  description  of  an  estate  or  a  farm  so  as  to  make  any 
laniUord  or  foiiuer  feel  aggrieved,  though  there  should  be  much 
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to  find  just  fault  with,  unless  some  important  fact  or  principle 
was  at  stake.  Not  to  make  enemies  needlessly.  Never  to 
write  all  the  truth,  but  reserve  some  of  it  to  fail  back  upon. 
This  reserve  of  facts  to  be  brought  up  as  a  last  resort  should 
those  first  produced  be  assailed  and  denied.  Never  to  hazard 
any  statement  on  hearsay,  no  nuitter  how  credible  the  infor- 
mant might  seem  to  be;  for  there  were  often  local  and 
private  influences  that  prejudiced  very  good  and  well-meaning 
men  against  landowners  and  their  agents,  and  led  them  to 
give  a  high  colour  to  matters  which,  though  facts,  were 
not  facts  of  the  shape  and  colour  which  they  represented 
them  to  be.  And  then  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  had 
confidence  in  my  discretion ;  that  it  was  the  absence  of  all 
acrimonious  feeling  which  he  had  observed  in  my  letters 
upon  landlords  and  farmers  that  had  led  him  to  ask  for 
my  assistance.  He  made  some  other  observations  about 
what  I  had  written,  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  repeat,  and 
then,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  bade  me  go  upon  the  mighty 
work  which,  with  him  and  his  fellow  Leaguers,  I  had  under- 
taken. Heaven,  he  said,  only  knew  how  much  labour  we  had 
before  us,  and  how  long  we  would  have  to  work;  but  so 
righteous  did  he  believe  the  cause  to  be,  so  well  founded  in 
justice  and  sound  national  policy,  so  all-important  to  our  own 
country  and  to  the  whole  human  race,  that  he  felt  confident 
of  ultimate  success,  and,  further,  he  believed  that  every  man 
working  to  ensure  that  success,  with  zeal  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, would  feel  a  consciousness  of  well-doing  within  his  own 
mind  that  would  be  a  reward  for  any  amount  of  labour, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  League  would  defray  all  neces- 
sary expenses  of  such  assistants  as  myself. 

This  interview  occurred,  I  think,  on  the  24th  of  August 
1842,  and  on  the  25th  I  proceeded  on  a  journey  into  Bucking- 
hamshire, as  related  in  No.  I.  of  *'  Note$  from  the  Farraing 
Diiirictsr 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FARMING  DISTRICTS. 

No.  I. 

Notioestbe  Poet  Qnj  and  the  *'  Elecy  written  in  a  Coanfry  Churehjrard.*' — 
Touches  on  the  Ideal,  and  oomes  down  to  the  ReaL — Enten  on  the  merits 
and  management  of  Farm- yard  Manure,  as  aeen  at  Stoke  Pogei,  and  as 
written  of  by  Mr  Jamea  Jadcaon,  an  eminent  agricultorist. 

The  ^  country  cBurchyard'"  of  Stoke  Poges,  which  has  long 
been  the  shrine  of  the  Poet  Gray,  which  in  hia  lifetime  drew 
forth  the  language  of  his  sweet  fancy,  and  at  his  death  received 
into  its  earthly  keeping  all  that  part  of  him  that  had  died  or 
could  die — this  doubly  sanctified  churchyard  was  to  me  the 
principal  object  of  attraction  on  entering  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham. From  the  Slough  station  on  the  Oreat  Western 
Bailway  I  proceeded  along  a  pleasant  road  hedged  on  each 
side  by  thorns,  clean,  neat,  compact,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  locality,  when  compared  with  the  wide,  unserviceable, 
waste-spreading  fences  so  commonly  seen  in  other  parts.  All 
that  grew  in  the  fields  of  crop-kind  looked  well,  and  all  that 
had  been  taken  off  to  bam  or  market  was  well  spoken  of,  so 
far  as  brief  conversations  with  fanners  and  work  people  elicited 
information.     The  generous  summer  had  done  so  much  for  the 

Eerfection  of  an  abundant  harvest,  that  a  passer  by  could  not 
elp  feeling  happv  with  the  happy  farmers,  whether  the  science 
and  industry  of  the  latter  renaered  them  deserving  of  the  sym- 
pathy or  not.  Therefore  I  passed  on,  to  reach,  while  the  sun 
still  brightened  the  tree  tops,  the  place  of  the  ^*  Elegy  written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

I  found  the  poef^s  grave  by  the  tombstone  erected  to  his 
mother^s  memory ;  and  the  deep  shade  of  the  heavy  broad 
yew  trees  realized  his  description.  The  **  frail  memorials^  of 
which  he  speaks  were  also  evident  enough.  Indeed  their  real- 
ity despoiled  some  of  the  poetry  of  the  expression ;  for  they 
were  not  merely  ^^  frail,"^  poetically  speaking,  as  all  monuments 
are,  but  th.ey  were  positively  so,  being  in  many  cases  made  of 
wood.    However,  a  considerable  majority  of  the  *^  mute  inglo- 
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rious  MiltoQB^  and  the  *'  village  Hampdens^  were  without  any 
mark  or  monument  save  the  grass  ranklj  rising  on  their 
graves,  to  die  when  winter  comes.  But  all  of  them  had  that 
deathless  memorial  around  them  which  their  poet  had  reared, 
and  which  obtains  for  their  humble  resting-places  a  more  than 
common  respect.  The  churchyard  beins  completely  impri- 
soned in  a  thicket  of  gigantic  trees,  and  these  being  again 
surrounded  bv  the  formal  neatness  of  a  gentleman'^s  park,  a 
stranger  would  look  in  vain  for  the  place  where  ^^  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,^^  but  U}r  the  white  spire  that 
shews  itself  among  the  trees,  or  for  ''  some  Cromwell,  guiltless 
of  his  country'^s  blood,^  who  may  be  seen  clipping  a  hedge  or 
milking  a  cow  in  the  adjoining  meadows.  The  late  Mr  renn 
of  Stoke  Park,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
Quaker  of  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  monument  to  Gray,  on 
which  is  inscribed  some  of  the  poet^s  own  lines.  It  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  park,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
churchyard,  and  is  altogether,  in  situation,  style,  and  adorn- 
ments, so  out  of  keeping  with  the  place  where  the  body  lies, 
(so  I  thought,)  that  I  hastened  away  from  it  to  find,  or  ima- 
gined to  find,  the  ^'  nodding  beech,'"  or  some  other  of  his  favour- 
ite trees.  I  entered  a  grassy  enclosure,  from  which  many 
miles  of  country  could  be  viewed.  The  woods  and  fields,  red- 
dened by  the  setting  sun,  stretched  far  away,  and  united 
Berkshire  with  the  blue  horizon  of  the  south,  while  Windsor 
Gastle  sat  in  the  centre  of  *Ake  scene,  like  a  giant  at  rest,  bath- 
ing his  feet  in  the  deep  Thames  and  the  gathering  fog  which 
rose  upon  the  water^s  oreast. 

But  though  the  ideal,  rather  than  the  real,  had  possession 
of  the  mind,  I  Was  constrained  to  hold  companionship  with 
'the  latter,  and  I  found  it  associate  itself  with  me  in  the  shape 
»of  sundry  cart-loads  of  cow  and  horse  dung.  I  had  pleased 
.myself  with  the  probability  of  Grav  having  stood  on  the  same 
;spot  where  I  then  stood,  viewing  the  scene  that  I  then  viewed, 
ifiitting  down  to  rest  on  the  clean  grass  where  I  thought  of 
/flitting  myself  down  to  rest,  when  I  perceived  that  £dl  the 
grass  was  covered  by  a  dry  substance  that  had  once  been 
farm-yard  manure.  It  had  once  been  manure ;  and  had  it 
been  taken  to  a  field  and  ploughed  into  the  soil,  it  might 
havo  continued  to  be  manure  until  it  was  decomposed  by  the 
chemical  influence  of  the  matter  composing  that  soil,  after 
wliich  its  fertilizing  power  would  have  exist^  for  a  few  years 
as  a  portion  of  tlie  soil  itself.  But  it  had  been  carted  out  and 
spread  upon  the  surface  of  a  pasture-field,  the  bodily  substance 
of  it — ^that  over  which  the  sun  and  the  gases  of  the  air  had 
nit  other  power  than  to  dry  and  leave  to  crumble— was  there; 
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bnt  as  dead  and  incapable  of  quickening  vegetable  life  as  the 
dry  dost  in  the  adjacent  grave-yard  was  of  renewing  its  own 
animal  existence.  At  the  hamlet  of  Stoke  I  observed  that 
the  manure  was  laid  up  in  heaps  in  the  yard,  exposed  to  the 
wasting  power  of  the  air,  inBteietd  of  beine  retained  in  a  hol- 
low or  pit,  or  beneath  a  covering,  where  all  its  powers  could  be 
preserved.  And,  unfortunately,  this  manner  of  wasting  man- 
ure is  common  over  all  parts  of  England,  unless,  perhaps,  in 
Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  or  some  parts  of  Suffolk.  And 
not  only  this  manner  of  wasting  it,  by  laying  it  up  in  dung- 
hills instead  of  putting  it  into  dungpits,  but  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  spreading  it  on  gras»-lands  to  lie  and  wither  is  a  uni- 
versal practice,  and  a  practice  so  wasteful  that,  in  manure 
alone,  the  farmer  loses  more  than  he  would  lose  by  the  total 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  were  these  laws  repealed  before  he 
brings  his  present  crop  to  market.  The  loss  by  the  manure 
is  a  positive  loss ;  the  loss  by  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  is  a 
supposed  one ;  both  of  which,  with  some  others,  I  shall  esti- 
mate in  the  course  of  these  letters.  Meantime,  for  the  good 
of  the  fanners  of  the  comparatively  well  cultivated  district  of 
Stoke  Poges,  for  the  better  economy  of  all  cultivators,  and 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  a  bread-eating  population,  who 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  land  and  its  fruits  should  not 
be  wasted,  I  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  practical  farmer 
and  standard  author  on  the  value  of  that  article  which  is  so 
universally  wasted — ^farm-vard  manure.  The  work  from  which 
I  quote  is  that  of  Mr  Jackson  of  Pennycuik.    He  says — 

^^  The  situation  of  the  dungpit  should  be  near  the  stables 
and  cow-houses,  and  placed  so  low  that  all  streams  of  urine 
from  them  should  flow  at  once  into  it,  so  that  nothing  be  lost."** 
And  he  adds — **  It  should  be  covered  by  a  roof,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  sun.^'  He  also  says — ^  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  though  too  frequently  neglected,  to 'convey 
to  the  pit  the  entire  liquid  refuse  of  the  farm-yard,  provided 
the  quantity  be  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  have  a 
separate  pit  for  its  reception.^  And  of  dun^-heaps  carted  to 
the  fields  he  says — ^^  In  every  instance  the  dung-heap  in  the 
fields  should  be  placed  in  a  hollow  situation  with  a  substratum 
of  earth,  and  should  have  a  scattering  of  a  few  inches  of  earth 
over  it  and  around  the  sides,  to  keep  in  the  volatile  gases.'^ 
And  again  he  savs — ^*  At  whatever  time  the  dung  is  applied, 
it  shomd  in  the  first  place  be  scattered  evenly  over  the  land, 
and  ploughed  in  as  speedily  as  possible.  Every  instant  in 
which  it  IS  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  losing  its  value.'^ 

To  the  foregoing,  the  editors  of  Jackson's  work,  the  Messrs 
Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  add  a  note,  which  states — "  We  have 
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seen  lands  in  Qermany  oovered  with  stable  dung  which  had 
evidently  been  exposed  on  the  surface  for  weeks,  and  was  as 
dry  as  a  chip.'^  If  such  is  to  be  seen  in  Grermany,  it  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  England,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  Belgium  nor  in  China,  two  countries  where 
manure  is  better  cared  for  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Jackson  says — *' There  is  no  farmer  but  must  have  occasion 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  land  by  the  application  of  lime, 
bone-dust,  rape-cake,  and  other  ingredients,  and  a  great  part 
of  this  expense  may  be  saved  by  collecting  and  applying  what 
is  absolutely  wasting  in  his  farm  stead  ing."^  And  once  more 
he  says,  speaking  of  collecting  the  liquid  manure — ''  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  proprietors  of  lands  should,  if  required,  assist 
the  tenantry  in  the  erection  of  cisterns ;  for,  as  these  are  not 
removable,  few  tenants  having  only  a  nineteen  years*  holding 
would  be  willing  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  funds. 

Now  when  tlie  manure  of  the  farm-yard  is  so  wasted  as  we 
see  it ;  when  it  is  so  valuable  as  we  find  it  proved  to  be ;  when 
it  is  even  doubtful  if  a  tenant  with  a  lease  of  nineteen  years 
(the  common  term  of  Jackson^s  locality)  can  venture  the  ex- 
pense of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  collecting  manure,  what 
are  wo  to  expect  of  tne  English  fanners  whose  landlords 
leave  them  to  flounder  on  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago ;  who 
give  them  yearly  holdings  of  their  farms,  and  employ  lawyers 
to  collect  rents  at  rent  time,  votes  at  voting  time,  petitions  at 
parliament  time,  and  who,  under  a  pretence  of  securing  to 
them  a  protection  from  foreign  competition,  keep  them  in  an 
unceasing  fear  of  insecurity  in  respect  of  their  own  conduct ! 

But  there  is  in  many  cases  much  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
landlords,  inasmuch  as  the  tenures  by  which  the  land  is  held 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mar  all  improvements  and  to  render 
leases  inoperative.  It  is  said  that  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  declared,  after  his  return  from  an  agricultural  pro- 
ject in  England,  that  he  found  it  more  necessary  to  be  an 
acute  lawyer  than  a  skilful  farmer. 


No.  II. 

September  19,  1842. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  name  of  Buckingham  is  derived 
from  the  natural  forests  of  beech-trees  which  grow  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  and  which  by  the  Saxons  were  called 
iuccan ;  but  this  is  an  error,  none  of  these  forests  have  been 
at  any  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Buckingham,  the 
point  at  which  the  name  was  first  fixed.    The  word  bocA  sig- 
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nified,  in  the  Saxon  toneue»  a  charter,  and  laehing^  a  meadow 
charter,  or  meadow  held  by  charter.  Ham  Bignified  sometimes 
a  hamlet  or  small  village,  as  also  a  mansion.  We  have,  thero- 
fore,  Bochingham,  (now  written  Buckingham,)  the  mansion, 
or  villages,  of  the  chartered  meadow.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
copyhold  was  called  foch^  and  the  land,  with  its  village  or 
mansion,  Fochingham. 

There  are  hills  and  dales,  wood  and  water,  in  every  variety 
in  Buckinghamshire.  In  truth,  it  is  a  lovely  section  of  lovely 
England;  and  many  of  its  sweetest  recesses  and  noblest 
eminences  possess  an  interest  from  historical  events,  political 
and  literary,  which  makes  the  foot  unwiUing  to  move,  and  the 
fancy  linger  long  after  the  foot  has  moved  away.  In  my  last 
letter  I  spoke  of  Gray,  and  the  Elegy,  and  Stoke  Church. 
Now  I  have  to  speak  of  Taplow  Hill,  overlooking  the  Thames, 
and  the  broad  meadows  which  wedffe  out  the  distant  undu- 
lations of  field  and  forest  in  Berkshire.  Like  the  rich  and 
titled  residents  whose  dwellings  crown  his  head,  and  who  are 
but  food  for  coming  death,  Uke  their  fellow-mortals  labouring 
in  the  fields  below,  Taplow  is,  as  his  fellow-hills,  a  mass  of 
crumbling  chalk ;  but  the  infirmity  of  his  nature  is  hidden, 
save  on  one  side,  where  the  untiring  river  gnaws  into  his 
breast  as  ceaselessly  as  restless  time  worms  away  the  heart  of 
human  strength.  On  every  other  side,  and  on  most  points  of 
this,  Taplow  wears  the  richest  dress  which  the  summers  of 
England  can  afibrd  him ;  and  variously  disposed  in  his  leaiV 
robes  may  be  seen,  diadem- like,  the  mansions  and  villas  of  rich 
men,  in  their  several  varieties  of  simplicity  and  grandeur. 

We  have  Dropmore,  the  seat  of  the  Grenvilles,  where 
strangers  may  visit  the  gardens,  rich  in  exotics — ^rich  even  to 
matchlessness  in  some  departments.  We  have  Hedsor,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Boston,  high  in  situation,  yet  as  nobly  arraved 
in  its  towering  woods  as  its  lord  in  his  robe  of  state.  We 
have  other  lonJs,  with  knights  and  baronets,  and  among  the 
latter  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  But  finest  and  most  delightful 
of  all  their  mansions  is  Olifden,  centre-piece  of  the  front  group, 
the  residence  of  Sir  George  Warrender.  This  has  had  several 
owners,  among  whom  was  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  great- 
grandfather of  her  present  Majesty,  who  here  congregated 
around  him  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  professions  and  ranks 
of  life— men  whose  names  and  words  will  exist  when  the 
Thames  has  turned  old  Taplow  and  all  his  magnificence  into 
meadows  and  mud.  The  mind  swells  even  beyond  the  breadth 
of  view,  broad  as  that  is,  when  the  eye  looks  from  this  exalted 
paradise.  We  see  the  noble  river  in  the  vigour  of  its  youth, 
uncontaminated  as  yet  by  the  world^s  interooune ;  and  the 
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willingfancy  winds  with  him  a  tortuous  course,  until  he  becomes 
the  parent  of  a  commercial  city  vast  beyond  all  riyals.  We 
follow  him,  and  as  he  mingles  with  the  eternal  ooean,  his 
fleets,  offspring  of  his  strength,  go  forth  to  every  sea-shore 
of  the  world.  Accompanying  them  in  vagrant  fancy,  we 
see  them  chief  of  all  fleets  in  all  seas,  and  at  last,  suddenly 
recollecting  our  place  of  prospect,  we  find  ourselves  standing 
on  the  identical  spot  where  that  most  heart-swelling  of  national 
melodies — Bule  Britannia — was  first  sung.  James  Thomson, 
its  author,  was  one  of  those  eminent  visitors  whom  Frederick 
drew  around  him ;  and  in  this  circumstance,  as  also  in  the 
visits  and  poetry  of  Pope  and  others,  we  have  the  hallowed 
light  of  genius  and  old  days  around  us,  in  addition  to  a  present 
scene  almost  matchless  in  beauty. 

Then,  if  we  traverse  the  country  towards  the  north,  we  find, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  just  as  we  are  about  to  criticise 
the  agriculture  of  a  great  landlord — George  Dupre,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  the  county — ^that  we  are  once  more  on  ground 
otherwise  remarkable  than  for  its  lovely  situation.  We  are 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Beaconsfield,  and  have  around  us  the 
estates  which  were  the  patrimony  of  a  being  rare  in  the  world 
— a  rich  poet.  This  was  Edmund  Waller.  And  when  we 
pass  from  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  into  the  church  itself, 
treading  lightly  in  the  solemn  stillness,  we  put  our  feet  on  the 
silent  dust  of  one  who,  at  no  distant  time,  commanded  the 
listening  senate,  and  ministered  with  stupendous  eloquence 
to  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  world  :  we  are  over  the 
grave  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Passing  from  thence,  and  advancing  through  a  country 
variegated  with  many  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  wit,  hills, 
valleys,  streams,  and  wild  woods,  with  com  fields  to  match 
the  woods  in  their  wildness,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  in  due 
time,  on  a  section  of  the  Ghiltem  Hills.  Here  we  find  the 
natural  beeches  growing  to  a  goodly  size,  and  extensive  cop- 
pices of  indigenous  trees,  including  boxwood,  stretching  over 
many  miles.  From  lowest  valley  to  highest  woodland  all  is 
luxuriant,  if  not  checked  by  some  superior  agency ;  but  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  strong  checks  the  weak,  with  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  weak  are  weaker  there,  and  the  strong 
stronger  than  where  we  find  humanity  better  schooled  and  land 
better  cultivated.  We  see  there,  in  fullest  contrast,  the  weak 
bush  and  the  strong  tree,  the  weak  com  and  the  strong  weed, 
the  weak  tenant  and  the  strong  landlord. 

In  our  advance  to  the  Ghiltern  Hills  we  may  visit  Hampden, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  who,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  succeeded  to  the  property  of  the  last  of  the  desoenct' 
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ants  of  John  Hampden  the  rebel-patriot.  To  thereader  of  history 
there  are  interesting  associations  at  this  plaoe ;  to  the  curious 
in  relics  there  are  undoubted  anUquities ;  to  the  lover  of  field 
sports  there  is  sport ;  to  the  lover  of  the  forest  there  are  fine 
trees  and  forest  scenery ;  to  the  student  of  geology  there  is 
ample  instruction ;  to  the  lover  of  good  mutton  there  are 
South  Down  sheep ;  to  the  lover  of  good  farming  there  is 
bitter  disappointment. 

A  portion  of  this  district  is  known  as  the  Ghiltem  Hundreds, 
the  stewardship  of  which  a  member  of  Parliament  nominally 
accepts  from  tne  crown  when  he  wishes  to  resign  his  seat. 
When  we  advance  to  the  front  of  these  hills,  we  look  down 
on  the  Vale  of  Avlesbuiy,  an  extensive  tract  of  level  land, 
remarkable  alike  K>r  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  indolence 
of  its  owners.  I  find  that  the  writers  of  the  Affrieultural 
Survey  of  1794  state  liiat — '^  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil 
about  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham,  that  we  are  assured  it  is 
considered  a  disgrace  to  a  farmer  to  saStet  a  heap  of  manure 
to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  his  field,  to  plough  in  straight  lines, 
to  disturb  an  ant-hill  on  his  pasture,  or  to  permit  more  water 
than  falls  from  the  heavens  to  pass  over  his  meadow.^  And 
a  topographical  work,  published  twenty  years  subsequently, 
states — '^  In  this  district  large  tracts  possess  in  such  a  denee 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  water,  that  the  farmer  can  flow 
his  grounds  when  and  where  he  pleases,  brooks  and  rivulets 
running  through  the  greater  part  of  these  fine  meadows,  with 
few  or  no  mills  to  interrupt  or  control  him  in  the  free  appli- 
cation of  their  fructifying  streams ;  yet,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  or  two  of  the  paper-mills,  there  is  scarcely  an 
acre  watered  throughout  the  country."^ 

The  topographical  writer  says  somethine  in  praise  of  the 
style  of  cultivation  on  and  around  the  hills,  where  necessity 
has,  in  some  degree,  overcome  the  sloth  of  the  valley ;  and 
adds — ^^  On  the  contrary^  in  the  Vale  of  Ayleehury^  and  the 
more  northem.parts  of  the  county^  the  richness  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  has  produced  such  a  strong  prefudiee  against  any 
improvement  among  the  farmers  of  these  districts^  that^  conn 
tented  with  the  natural  fertility  tohich  nature  has  hestotoed  upon 
their  lands,  they  neglect  every  artificial  means, hy  which  they 
might  be  rendered  mare  productive.'^ 

Reader,  go  over  this  italic  passage  again.  It  applies  in  a 
greater  or  ksser  degree  to  much  of  England,  and  not  alone  to 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  Read  it  and  recollect  it.  It  is  a  text 
from  which  homilies  must  be  preached.  It  is  the  key  of  the 
"  Castle  of  Indolence,^'  the  key  of  the  house  of  the  bonded 
corn.    One  giant  holdeth  ikp  doors  of  both.    Let  ua  knock 
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him  on  the  head  with  his  own  key ;  awaken  that  which  ha 
burieth  in  sleep;  set  at  liberty  that  which  he  keepeth  in 
bondage. 


No.    III. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  having  denied  that  there  was  a  tearcity  of  eorn  in  the 
country  in  1841,  tne  author  questions  the  means  by  whieh  the  Duke  formed 
his  estimate. 

With  his  camp  on  Torres  Vednw,  Portugal  in  front,  Spain 
in  rear,  the  French  occupying  both,  winter  surrounding  all, 
and  discontent  at  home  ruling  a  feeble  government,  which 
neither  appreciated  his  talents  nor  dared  support  if  they  had 
appreciated  them,  Wellington  stood  strong  in  his  position, 
but  stronger  in  his  own  courage,  protected  in  his  deep 
trenches,  but  better  protected  in  his  deep  sagacity — ^and  he 
outreached  all  his  enemies,  whether  armed  with  the  sword  in 
the  Peninsula,  or,  more  formidably,  with  the  envious  calumny 
in  London.  But  great  as  was  his  defensive  triumph — and  it 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  his 
great  career — he  had  only  to  estimate  and  provide  for  con- 
tingencies which  his  previous  experience  had  prepared  him 
for.  He  might  not  know  precisely  how  many  French  were  in 
Portugal  nor  how  many  in  Spain.  The  quantity  of  powder, 
and  ball,  and  bread,  in  their  stores  he  could  only  guess  at^  but  he 
knew  to  a  day'^s  consumption  the  amount  of  his  own.  How 
much  biscuit  there  was  to  each  set  of  teeth  he  knew  to  an  ounce 
weight.  How  much  duty  could  be  done  by  each  eater  of  biscuit 
he  knew  to  an  hour^s  march.  He  could  measure  futurity,  and 
direct  his  foresight  with  certainty;  he  was  able  to  measure  to 
each  man  his  bread,  and  to  the  measure  of  the  bread  bind 
each  man'*s  mouth  to  receive  and  be  silent.  Not  so  now.  He 
may  compare  for  a  nation  a  supposed  supply  with  a  supposed 
consumption ;  but  where  are  the  items  of  his  estimate— from 
whence  comes  his  knowledge  of  enough !  Are  there  no  empty 
cupboards — ^no  breadless  tables — no  weavers  with  potatoes  and 
gruel — no  weavers  with  half  potatoes  and  gruel — no  weavers 
and  others  without  work  and  without  gruel!  Or  k  there  not 
a  wide-spread  necessity  among  the  millions  of  working  people 
to  cut  with  such  caution  at  a  loaf — to  pinch  with  such  self- 
denial  the  meals  of  each  day — that  two  loaves,  and  two  meals 
may  suffice  where  three  would  be  gladly  eaten  i  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  known  in  every  Jivorking  man^s  family,  and  in 
a  majority  of  the  families  of  all  the  shopkeepers,  tradesmen, 
clerks,  and  small  gentry  in  the  kingdom,  that  if  bread  and 
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flour  and  butchers^  meat  were  cheaper,  they  could  each  day  of 
the  year  consume  more  than  they  do  ?  And  has  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtontaken  these  deficiencies  of  consumption  intoaccount! 
He  has  not ;  and  this  is  our  reply  to  the  question  of — ^*  What 
is  to  be  done  with  a  supply  from  abroad  and  an  increased 
production  at  home  T 

Yet  this  reply  will  not  convince  the  owner  and  advocate  of 
protected  com  that  the  working  population  could  eat  more. 
Each  will  say  there  is  distress  in  the  factory  districts,  and  that 
the  masters  have  so  mismanaged,  that  many  people  are  unablu 
CO  eat  their  fill  of  the  *^  enough  ;^  and  tney  will  lament, 
through  press  and  pulpit,  that  a  virtuous,  well-fed,  rural 
population,  should  be  seduced  to  the  towns,  first  to  earn  high 
wages,  next  to  starve,  and,  employed  or  unemployed,  to  be- 
come the  most  criminal  of  British  subjects,  the  most  sinful  of 
Grod^s  creatures.  But  having  arrived  at  this  point  of  argu- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  shew  that  hunger  and 
crime  are  not  exclusively  town-bred  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  re- 
sume my  observations  on  the  condition  of  Buckinghamshire. 

We  are  descending  a  valley  with  our  faces  southwards. 
Behind  us  is  the  town  of  High  Wycombe,  distant  five  miles, 
the  intermediate  space  being  farm  fields,  lovely  in  situation — 
lovely  despite  their  weedy  foulness  and  mismanagement.  The 
Wyke  rivulet,  meandering  through  the  meadows,  is  studded 
with  flour  and  paper  mills ;  and  the  London  and  Oxford  road, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream,  is  studded  with  public 
houses.  On  each  side  the  ground  rises  with  gradual  ascent, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  more  miles,  and  at  the  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  it  again  declines,  and  forms  the 
banks  of  other  valleys.  And  here,  where  we' now  stand,  we 
have  these  heights  ploughed  to  the  top  on  our  right,  while  on 
our  left  are  woods  of  goodly  timber,  stretching  to  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  interspotted  by  an  occasional  field  of  srass  or 
com,  ultimately  terminating  with  Taplow  and  its  diadem-like 
display  of  villas  and  mansions.  The  orchards  on  each  side  of 
us,  and  the  luxuriant  hedge-rows  bend  their  branches  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  ripening  fruit ;  and  wild  flowers,  offspring 
of  the  autumn,  and  plentiful  as  the  frait  of  the  plants  that 
flowered  in  summer,  bloom  as  gaily  as  if  summer  and  autumns 
contended  for  mastery  and  summer  prevailed.  In  the  shade 
of  the  orchards,  cottages,  clustered  m  groups  and  scattered 
singly,  reveal  themselves  as  we  advance ;  and  tall  poplars 
rise  above  cottage  and  orchard,  many  of  them  in  rows,  so 
gigantic  in  stature,  so  hedge-like  in  form,  as  to  give  the  idea 
Uiat  we  are  in  some  enchanted  paradise  guarded  by  giants. 
The  distant  blue  of  Berkshire  may  be  traced  in  their  openings 
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and  observed  mingling  with  the  blue  of  the  heavenfl,  while 
nearer  at  hand  the  rich  vegetation  tells  of  the  alluvial  mea- 
dows deposited  by  the  adjacent  Thames. 

Having  noticed  the  wayside  marks  of  parish  boundaries  as 
we  advanced,  we  are  aware  that  Woobum  parish  surrounds 
us ;  and,  arriving  at  a  village,  we  are  informed  that  it  bean 
the  appropriate  name  of  Woobum  G-reen.  It  is  a  sweet 
place.  A  smooth  level  of  green  turf,  several  acres  in  extent, 
is  the  centre-piece.  Surrounding  it  are  the  houses,  almost 
forming  a  cirele ;  orchards  stretching  behind  the  houses ;  the 
tall  poplars  behind  the  orchards;  and  exalted  woodlands  tower- 
ing above  the  poplars.  The  well-employed  Wyke,  almodt 
tired  of  turning  water-wheels,  floats  calmly  along,  and,  as  if 
conscious  of  having  done  its  duty,  prepares  for  the  eternity 
into  which  it  is  about  to  enter — the  sweeping  Thames.  As 
we  linger,  the  loveliness  grows  upon  us ;  and  apples  in  tens  of 
thousands  in  single  orchards  suggest  that  if  England  can 
produce  an  apple-pie  we  may  hope  for  it  here.  Perhaps  our 
first  observation  to  the  first  person  we  meet  refers  to  apple- 
pies,  and,  if  so,  the  following  will  be  the  tone  of  the  conversa- 
tion— it  is  almost  word  for  word  that  in  which  I  engaged  on 
entering  the  village  : — 

^'  Pies  !'^  said  tne  person  with  whom  I  conversed,  ''  we  as 
have  apples  and  an  income  to  afford  flour  may  have  pies  and 
puddings  both,  but  every  family — nor  the  half,  nor  the 
quarter — have  not  fruit  of  their  own,  and,  if  they  had,  where 
be  the  flour  to  come  from  and  the  sugar  f" 

This  induced  me  to  inquire  at  once  into  the  question  of 
waees.  The  reply  was  that  wages  had  been  nine  and  ten 
shifiings  a-week,  but  that  many  were  employed  only  partially, 
a  few  days  at  a  time,  while  others  were  wholly  without  employ- 
ment, and  that  in  the  heat  of  harvest !  I  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine into  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
district  more  minutelv  than  I  had  at  first  designed  ;  for  I  was 
surprised  (a  commissioner,  if  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
colliery  or  factory  workers,  would  say  shocked)  at  the  extreme 
depression  under  which  each  family,  each  principle  of  inde- 
pendence, each  feeling  of  humanity  struggled.  Irregular 
emplovment,  family  discomfort,  female  prostitution,  drunken- 
ness, idle  habits,  gambling,  absolute  ignorance,  and,  in  many 
cases,  starvation  almost  absolute,  were  the  prevaiUng  charae- 
teristics  of  the  working  population. 
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■ 

No.  IV. 

The  Letter  by  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  Esq.,  on  **  Scotch  Fanning  in  the  LothJans.** 

The  subject  of  Mr  Greg's  letter  is  *^  Scotch  Farming  in  tlie 
Lothians  ^  and  he  opens  it  by  saying — "  The  Lothians  com- 
prise the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow, 
and  have  latterly  become  celebrated  for  the  superior  system 
of  cultivation  carried  on,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  far- 
mers, and  the  high  rate  at  which  the  bind  is  leased.^  And 
after  he  ha«  recorded  his  visits  to  the  various  farms  which  he 
saw  in  various  parts  of  these  coimties,  Mr  Oreg  says — *'  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  give,  in  a  somewhat  unconnected 
way,  the  result  of  my  observations  on  the  Lothian  fanning, 
tohere  high  rents^  high  profits^  and  a  well-paid  and  contented 
peasantry y  are  aU  seen  combined  in  a  pleasing  union.'*^ 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in  describing 
the  Lothians  than  Mr  Greg  has  been,  lest  people  at  a  dis- 
tance may  form  an  idea  that  these  districts  are  naturally  a 
broad  paradise  of  peace  and  plenty. 

The  three  counties  stretch  along  the  south  side  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  over  a  distance  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  miles.  Linlithgowshire  (caUed 
West  Lothian)  contains  71,680  acres,  of  which  50,000  are 
cultivated,  but  many  of  these  are  a  poor  cold  soil ;  10,000 
uncultivated,  yet  capable  of  giving  some  profit  to  their  owners; 
and  11,680  are  altogether  unprofitable; — Edinburghshire  (or 
Mid-Lothian)  contains  230,400  acres,  of  which  181,000  are 
cultivated,  but  much  of  that  quantity  is  also  a  cold  soil,  and 
not  one-half  of  it  so  good  as  the  middling  land  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, very  little  of  it,  if  any,  so  good  as  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  ;  20,000  acres  are  uncultivated,  and  29,400  are 
unprofitable  ; — Haddingtonshire  (or  East  Lothian)  contains 
160,000  acres,  of  which  about  100,000  are  cultivated,  30,000 
uncultivated,  and  30,000  unprofitable. 

The  uncultivated  and  unprofitable  bears  the  highest  pro- 
portion in  the  latter  county,  but  the  cultivated  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  better  district  naturally  than  that  of  Mid- Lothian, 
and  much  superior  to  West  Lothian.  Excepting  some  par- 
ticular and  very  limited  localities — limited  when  compared 
with  poorer  ones — such  as  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire,  the 
Garse  of  Gowrie,  on  the  Tay,  and  small  portions  of  some  other 
counties,  the  cultivated  land  of  East  Lothian  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  any  in  Scotland,  yet  it  is  barely  equal  in  its  natural 
qualities  to  one-half —perhaps  I  would  speak  more  correctly 
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if  I  said  two-thirds — of  the  cultivated  land  in  England.  Of 
the  100,000  acres  under  cultivation  some  idea  ot  the  difference 
in  its  quality  may  be  formed  when  I  state  that,  with  other 
young  men,  I  have  been  engaj?ed  ten  or  twelve  days  at  harvest 
work  in  the  earliest  parts  of  East  Lothian ;  have  then  gone 
to  Dunse  market,  engaged  with  a  Berwickshire  farmer  for  his 
entire  harvest,  only  then  beginning,  his  wages  and  work  being 
higher  and  harder  than  the  wages  and  work  of  the  Lothians. 
We  have  been  a  month  or  five  weeks  with  him,  have  seen  every 
straw  cut  down ;  have  then  penetrated  into  Northumberland, 
reached  Morpeth  or  the  later  districts  of  Durham,  and  had  two 
or  three  weeks  more.  Having  finished  off  there,  we  have 
returned  to  our  own  county.  East  Lothian,  and  engaged  with 
one  of  the  upland  farmers,  then  in  the  heat  of  his  hurvest,  per- 
haps in  the  very  parish  where  we  began  ten  weeks  before  a  har- 
vest finished  within  a  month.  The  parish  of  Innerwick  is 
one  of  those  so  varied  in  soil  and  climate.  It  comprises  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  the  county  and  some  of  the  poorest  in 
the  kingdom ;  is  like  a  nrden  m  some  parts,  a  wilderness  in 
others.  Such,  then,  is  East  Lothian ;  and  I  deem  this  expla- 
nation necessary  to  ^ard  strangers  from  supposing  that  all 
the  county  is  a  nch  soil.  Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  such 
good  farms  as  Mr  Qreft  saw  could  be  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  except  in  the  limited  districts  already  named ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  and  I  crave  pardon  for  again  r^>eating 
it,  that  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  the  land  ploughable  in 
England,  could  be  rendered  as  productive  at  as  small  an 
expense  as  the  best  farms  seen  by  Mr  Greg,  save,  perhaps, 
those  adjoining  Edinburgh,  where  advantages  are  found  not 
common  to  more  runLl  districts. 

What,  then,  did  Mr  Greg  see !  He  enumerates  the  farms 
he  visited ;  and  of  those  beyond  the  influence  of  Edinburgh, 
he  says — ^'No.  7. 500  acres;  reni^  L.]  750.''  This  he  states  to 
be  a  soil  of  stiff  clay,  which  any  practical  person  knows  to  be 
the  most  difficult  and  expensive  of  all  soils  to  farm  profitably. 
It  is  let  at  L.3,  10s.  an  acre;  and  Mr  Greg  states  that  the 
farmer  and  his  two  brothers,  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood, 
pay  the  sum  of  L.4500  of  annual  rent.  Such  a  farm  as  this, 
of  500  acres,  would  be  let  in  Bucks  to  three  or  four  yearly 
tenants,  or  perhaps  more,  who  wouldn  with  great  difficulty  pay, 
including  tithes  and  poor-rates,  the  sum  of  five  and  twenty  or 
at  most  thirty  shiUings  an  acre  for  it.  Indeed,  considering 
the  stiff  quality  of  the  soil,  which  with  them  would  waste  the 
strength  of  six  horses  to  a  plough,  they  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  art  of  ameliorating  clay  soils,  such  land  would 
more  probably  be  let  at  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  aii  acre. 
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Yet  they  would  be  whipped  up  to  every  election  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  who  would  vote  for  a  protective  com  duty ;  and 
with  the  protection  of  that  duty  they  would  sit  down  with 
their  rosy  cheeks  and  their  long  pipes  over  their  ale,  lament- 
ing their  hard  bargains,  fearing  deeply  for  Peel,  hoping  highly 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

*|  No.  9,''  says  Mr  Greg,  "  300  to  360  acres ;  25  miles  from 
Edinburgh ;  rent  about  L.1200.  Fanner  absent ;  and  being 
the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  grieve  (overseer)  was  not  com- 
municative, thinking  we  were  looking  at  the  farm  for  ourselves. 
Seventy  acres  in  wheat,  about  5^  quarters  to  the  acre,  and 
exactly  equal  over  every  inch  of  the  field.  The  farm  nearly 
without  a  fence,  and  almost  every  yard  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.^  To  be  without  a  fence  is  no  merit,  if  fences  are 
necessary  either  for  cattle  or  shelter  to  the  crops,  but  in  those 
parts  land  is  otherwise  cared  for  than  to  put  cattle  on  it  to 
graze ;  cattle  are  fed  at  the  stall,  and  beef  is  made  in  half  the 
time,  with  no  waste  of  food ;  manure  is  made,  and  good  crops 
are  grown.  What  did  I  see  in  Buckinghamshire  I  the  crops 
struggling  with  weeds ;  in  many  fields  they  were  suffocated  , 
in  every  field  they  were  unequal.  Scarcely  a  fence  was  capable 
of  keeping  in  cattle,  and  yet  the  fences  were  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  hi^rh,  c^cupying,  with  ditches  on  each  side  from  five 
to  fifteen  yards  of  ground,  and  nursing  in  their  warm  shade 
the  most  luxuriant  and  most  varied  crops  of  weeds  which 
vagrant  nature  could  supply  to  her  travelling  emissaries — the 
winds.  "  It  being  the  last  year  of  the  lease,*'  says  Mr  Greg, 
"  the  grieve  was  not  communicative,  thinking  we  were  look- 
ing at  the  farm  for  ourselves.*"  It  is  alwavs  the  last  year  of 
the  lease  in  Bucks ;  and  that  suspicion  ana  taciturnity  which 
seize  the  Lothian  farmer  once  in  nineteen  years  keeps  tyran- 
nic hold  of  the  Buckingham  tenantry  every  year.  Man^  of 
them  told  me  that  I  need  not  be  too  eager  in  putting  questions 
about  their  rent  and  {)roduce,  if  I  got  the  land  I  was  looking 
for  I  would  not  find  it  much  of  a  bargain ;  and  almost  all 
looked  on  me,  as  they  look  on  every  stranger,  with  suspi- 
cion. 

"  Considering  the  fate  of  the  corn-laws  to  be  sealed,***  writes 
Mr  Greg,  ^^  and  all  uneoual  protection  to  the  landed  interest 
about  to  be  withdrawn,  1  was  anxious,  both  as  a  landlord  and 
a  farmer,  to  prepare  for  the  state  of  things  which  such  a  change 
might  introduce ;  more  particularly^  as  a  farmer,  to  prepare 
myself,  by  increased  skill  and  economy  in  the  management  of 
my  farm,  for  the  keener  competition  and  lower  prices  which 
the  free  introduction  of  foreign  agricultural  a-oduce  must 
establish.'*      Accordingly  he  took  his  bailif  ^Ji  hiin>  and. 
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visited  the  Lothians.  He  saw,  as  he  says,  that  **'  there  is  as 
wide  a  difference  between  the  system  existing  there  and  in  these 
parts  of  England,  as  in  that  pursued  in  the  small  detached 
spinning  miUs  of  thirty  years  ago  and  what  is  now  practised 
in  the  &rst-rate  factories.'^ 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  finest  farms  visited 
by  Mr  Greg  were  either  the  property  of  Sir  George  War- 
render  of  Lochend,  or  very  near  the  town  of  Dunbar,  around 
which  is  the  Lochend  estate ;  also  that  Mr  Greg  should  have 
been  at  the  great  agricultural  show  of  the  Highland  Society 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  a  park  belon^in^  to  Sir  George  War- 
render,  and  that  the  best  land  which  I  saw  in  Bucks  and 
Berkshire — ^the  best  land  and  the  foulest  weeds — the  finest 
farms  and  the  worst  fanning — should  have  been  lying  near, 
stretched  in  front,  and  in  view  of,  the  splendid  mansion  of 
Glifden,  described  in  my  letter  No.  II.  the  princely  residence 
of  this  same  Sir  George  Warrender !  But  beyond  this  remark 
we  must  not  go ;  the  farms  are  not  Sir  G^orgeX  neither  has 
he  any  property  there  save  the  mansion  and  the  wooded  park 
and  garden  adjoining.  His  near  neighbour,  the  Earl  of 
Orkney,  has  a  farm,  however,  which  I  visited  there,  and  found 
depressed  with  the  common  disorder  of  the  country.  The 
bc^rley  absolutely  wasted  through  the  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment ;  on  the  harvest  field  was,  at  least,  double  its  amount 
of  seed,  and  the  crops  were  not  so  luxuriant  as  to  have  much 
to  spare.  The  dung-heaps  were  laid  up  to  dry,  with  the  liquid 
running  into  a  waste  ditch,  after  the  fashion  of  the  most 
ancient  ignorance. 

The  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  so  rich  by  nature, 
so  valueless  by  cultivation,  belongs  in  part,  I  was  told,  to  a 
Mr  Lewis.  Close  by,  in  another  field,  a  man  was  paring  off 
the  tops  of  the  couch  and  other  weeds  with  a  hoe.  Beans 
had  been  the  crop ;  and  so  thickly  and  unopposedly  had  tho 
foulness  grown,  which,  as  the  man  told  me,  overtopped  tho 
beans,  that  the  ground  which  he  had  hoed  looked  Uke  an  old 
pasture,  or  a  piece  of  moor-land  newly  paired  of  its  turf.  The 
weeds  were  in  seed  also,  and  fully  ripe,  and  he  was  mingling 
them  as  effectually  as  he  could  with  the  soil  for  the  ruin  of  the 
ensuing  crop.  A  short  distance  from  him  there  was  another 
bean  field ;  and,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  turnips  had  been 
sown  between  the  rows  of  beans.  The  turnips  were  not  much 
inferior  to  some  I  saw  in  fields  specially  devoted  to  them,  yet 
they  were  so  very  feeble,  so  incapable  of  holding  on  against 
the  foulness  that  choked  them,  and  the  beans  had  been  such 
a  meagre  crop,  at  the  same  time  the  owner  of  them  was  so 
full  of  complaints  about  hard  times,  that  I  turned  from  the 
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scene  with  Bhame.  And  I  waB  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Great 
Marlow  Union  Workhouse,  crowded  with  the  unemployed 
poor;  within  a  mile  of  Gookham  and  Maidenhead,  in  which 
the  half-employed,  and  less  than  half-fed  labourers  were  crawl- 
ing about,  asking,  in  return  to  every  Question  asked  of  them, 
for  ^^  something  to  get  a  drop  of  beer,  adding  that  '^  times  be 
so  terrible  bad  that  they  couldn'^t  set  half  enough  of  work  to 
do,^^  that  they  oouldn'^t  ffet  ^'  bread  enough  no  how.'' 

Yet  there  is  not  in  England's  isle  a  county  fairer  in  its 
face  than  these  two  to  which  the  Thames  is  here  the  beautiful 
margin.  Two  days  before  I  was  in  this  neighbourhood  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  had  driven  from  Windsor  to  visit  Drop- 
more  and  the  fine  scenery  of  Taplow.  Doubtless  she  looked 
down  on  this  fine  valley,  and  casting  her  thoughts  to  rugged 
Scotland,  which  she  was  within  a  day  or  two  of  embarking  for, 
took  one  parting  look  of  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  lovely 
England.  Yet  on  that  day  week—  exactly  that  day  week — 
the  royal  eyes  saw  the  sun  rise  on  Mid-Lothian,  where  farms 
produce  six  quarters  of  wheat  and  pay  L.6  per  acre  of  rent. 

"  No.  3,"  writes  Mr  Greg,  **  340  acres ;  old  lease  of  19 
years  recently  expired — old  rent  LJ700,  or  L.6  per  acre. 
The  farmer  took  off  L.l 8,000  to  L.20,000,  and  has  just 
bought  a  handsome  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  is 
improving.  The  farm  is  re-let  at  a  rent  of  L.2000,  or  L.6 
per  acre.'" 

^'  No.  2.  At  two  miles  from  town,  with  ample  supply  of 
town  manure,  potatoes  and  turnips  carried  daily  into  Edin- 
burgh— rent  L.7  per  acre." 

These  are  samples  of  what  her  Majesty  saw,  or  might  have 
seen,  within  a  week  of  her  visit  to  Taplow — these  are  the 
farms  on  which  Mr  Greg  says  there  are  ^''Mgh  rents^  high 
profits^  and  a  tteUrpaid  and  contented  peasantry  combined  in  a 
pleouing  union^  in  the  lovely  valley  which  her  Majesty  must 
have  looked  on  from  Taplow,  there  are  hto  rentSy  low  profits^ 
an  ill-paid  and  a  discontented  peasantry.  The  rents  are  thirty 
shillings  an  acre,  a  railway  to  London  is  at  hand,  and  barges 
are  passing  and  repassing  on  the  Thames,  ready  to  take  away 
produce  and  bring  back  manure. 

Mr  Greg,  speaking  of  the  Lothian  rents  and  profits,  says 
— "  It  is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  upon,  how  this  improved  system  of  cultivation  can  be 
introduced  into  England,  particularly  into  our  own  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  Where  are  the  landlords  ready  to 
grant  a  nineteen  years'  lease !  Where  the  farmer  of  sufficient 
intelligence  and  capital  to  manage  successful]}^  500  acres  and 
lay  out  L.IOOO  to  L.l  800  on  draimng  alone,  during  the  two  iirBt 
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jears  of  his  leaser  And  after  these  queries  he  gives  an 
opinion  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  great  improvements 
in  Scotch  farming.     Of  these  I  shall  speak  in  my  next  letter. 


No.  V. 

The  **  Scotch  Farming  in  the  Lothians,'*  as  described  bj  Robert  Hyde  Greg, 
Esq.^  is  further  noticed  in  this  Letter^  and  the  Causes  of  its  Advancement 
aie  spoken  of.  ^ 

^'  I  am  inclined  to  think,"^  says  Mr  Greg,  *'  the  superior  and 
more  practical  edwMtionoi  the  Scotch  has  been  at  vie  bottom 
of  the  improved  state  of  things.  Education  has  given  the 
knowledge  which  has  enabled  them  to  apply  their  capital  with 
success,  and  to  extract  from  the  landowner  the  long  lease 
which  enables  them  to  invest  their  capital  with  safety  as  well 
as  success.'^ 

No;  not  education.  The  school  education  of  the  rural 
population  in  Scotland  is  a  meagre  affair,  and  has  been  greatly 
over-rated.  Ths  long  lease  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
excellence  in  Scotch  agriculture ;  the  facility  of  obtaining  loans 
from  the  banks  is  another ;  so  is  the  absence  of  tithes  and  the 
poor-laws — though  there  is  much  need  of  a  properly  regulated 
poor-law — ^the  Scotch  paupers  being  wretchedly  provided  for ; 
out  the  leading  cause^  which  brought  others  into  operation^  and 
which  has  promoted  the  culture  of  the  Lothian  farms  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  excellence^  was  the  original  poverty  of  the  country^ 
which  poverty  impelled  tlie  owners  of  the  soil  to  exertion^  in  order 
to  reach^  in  some  degree^  the  opulence  of  the  landlords  in  JEng- 
land.  Of  this  cause  abundant  evidence  is  furnished,  even  in 
England  itself.  Scotland  was  once  to  England  what  the  poor 
soil  of  England  is  to  the  rich  at  this  day.  In  Buckingham- 
shire, and  other  counties  near  it,  we  see  the  poorer  soils  culti- 
vated with  a  science  and  industry  comparatively  eminent ;  the 
richer  soils  lie  in  the  profound  sloth  of  two  centuries.  In  Scot- 
land, the  husbandry  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  a,2o  was  so 
very  bad,  the  crops,  the  cultivators,  and  the  people  dl  so  very 
poor,  that  the  landowners  were  driven  by  necessity  to  do  some- 
thing for  a  reformation.  The  farmers  being  not  only  much 
poorer  than  those  of  England,  but  the  farms  much  smaller, 
the  landlords  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  superior  class 
of  farmers,  and  to  break  up  the  small  holdings.  This  superior 
class  of  farmers,  being  capitalists  from  the  towns,  or  small  ten- 
ants made  great  ones  by  favour  of  the  landlord  and  assistance 
i)f  the  banxs,  were  forced  by  necessity  to  demand  leases,  and 
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the  landlords  were  by  necessity  forced  to  grant  them.  The 
inferior  implements  of  husbandry — at  that  time  inferior  to 
those  of  Eneland—indnced  mechanics  to  study  the  construc- 
tion of  an  improved  class  of  implements,  so  that  they  have 
gone  on  improving  until  thev  have  left  England  far  behind. 
"*'  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  mventiony^  says  the  proverb,  and 
the  proverb  says  truly. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  blessing  to  all  interested  in 
English  agriculture,  and  that  is  the  entire  English  nation, 
than  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  if  the  abolition  would  with- 
draw that  delusive  prop  which  sustains  indolence.  Look  to 
what  age  of  the  wond  we  may,  and  to  what  country,  we  find 
individuals  and  nations  falling  into  decay  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  protection  which  obviates  the  use  of  exertion.  Spain 
is  an  eminent  instance.  A  nation  once  the  most  enterprising 
has  become  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  indolent,  because  an 
evil-working  good  fortune  gave  it  mines  of  gold  in  other  coun- 
tries«  There  was  no  necessity  to  plough  the  rich  soil  of  old 
Spain,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  ploughed,  only  scratched  here 
and  there.  But  Spain  is  now  poor,  and  she  must  do  some- 
thing for  self-redemption.  She  has  some  of  the  finest  soil  in 
the  world,  and  lies  within  a  short  voyage  of  our  shores ;  she 
has  no  cotton  factories,  and  her  clothing  is  expensive  and 
inadequately  supplied ;  her  people  are  fonder  of  idle  warfare 
than  work ;  but  if  work  they  must,  they  will  rather  be  in  the 
open  fields  than  in  close  factories ;  therefore,  if  they  had  a 
demand  for  their  wheat,  and  a  trial  of  our  cheap  clothing,  we 
should  see  Spain  improving.  America  excepted,  we  shall  one 
day  see  her  become  our  best  customer  for  manufactures,  and 
one  of  the  best  producers  of  wheat.  Her  people  are  extremely 
frugal  in  their  diet.  They  could  produce  vast  quantities  beyond 
their  consumption,  and  what  tney  cannot  eat  they  will  learn 
to  sell.  When  this  and  other  competitors  are  seen  in  the 
corn  market,  there  will  be  some  necessity  for  our  landlords  to 
bestir  themselves;  and,  bestirring  themselves,  they  will  see 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  system  which  has  improved  the 
Lotnians. 

As  to  education,  if  Mr  Greg  means  school  education,  which 
I  presume  he  does,  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  ;  and  we, 
or  the  parents,  or  the  government  for  us,  rob  that  child  of  its 
birthright  if  we  neglect  its  education.  The  parochial  schools 
of  the  Lothians  may  have  favoured  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  the  same 
as  now,  or  as  they  were  recently,  when  Scotland  had  a  hun- 
dred years  of  bad  cultivation  before  her.  Indeed  it  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  with  old  people  in  Scotland  that  education  has 
retrograded — ^they  meaning  religious  education,  which^  in  fact. 
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must  be  the  kind  of  education  favouring  agriculture,  if  any* 
thing  from  a  school  or  church  has  favoui^dd  it.  At  all  eventSy 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  sciences,  or  of  anything  calculated 
to  expand  the  mind,  formed  no  part  of  the  education  which  I 
received,  and  I  got  all  that  two  schools  could  afford.  These 
schools  were  in  East  Lothian,  and  their  teachers  were  eoual 
to  any  in  the  county,  keeping  off  the  town  academies.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  the  following : — 

Lessons  in  a  spelling  book,  and  a  flagellation  with  the  tatcss^ 
(a  piece  of  saddlers^  leather  two  feet  long,  two  inches  broad,, 
and  split  half  the  length  into  six  tails.)  When  done  with  the 
spelling  book,  the  New  Testament,  and — the  tawse.  When 
done  with  the  New  Testament,  Barriers  Collection,  (of  select 
pieces,)  and — the  tawse.  Accompanying  that,  psalms  on  Men- 
days,  and — ^the  tawse ;  the  catechism  five  days  of  the  week^ 
and — the  tawse ;  writing,  and — ^the  tawse  ;  arithmetic,  and 
— ^the  tawse,  all  of  which  lasted  over  a  space  of  six  years.  I 
was  as  seldom  in  mischief  as  any  one ;  and,  when  I  got  any 
encouragement,  more  zealous  to  learn  than  many  others  ;  yet 
I  hammered  away,  and  was  hammered  on,  for  six  dreary  yeara 
— the  most  dismal  period  of  my  life — and  did  not  know  as 
much  of  arithmetic  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  I  could  now 
leaiii  in  a  day,  or  any  child  of  ordinary  capacity,  properly 
treated,  could  learn  in  six. 

The  education  of  the  rural  districts  in  Scotland  has  not 
been  what  strangers  suppose  it  is.  If  a  clever  boy  could  make 
the  discoveries  which  the  schoolmaster  is  now  supposed  to  teach 
him,  he  of  course  learned  something;  but  he  dared  not  commu- 
nicate what  he  knew  to  the  one  who  had  to  sit  a  week  over  a 
question  in  arithmetic,  and  then  go  home  as  ignorant  of  it  as 
at  first.  In  fact,  the  range  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  the 
school  was  so  limited,  and  the  necessity  for  each  pupil  acquir- 
ing all  his  knowledge  without  the  aid  of  a  superior  deemed  so 
essential,  that  education,  properly  so  called,  did  not  exist. 
And  a  flagellation  being  considered  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  each  lesson  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  all  who  abetted 
him,  our  parents  and  neighbours,  every  one,  young  and  old, 
we,  the  pupils,  believed  it  too ;  and,  feeling  the  "  tawse''  to 
be  a  punishment,  we  had  no  other  idea  of  education  than  as 
one  of  the  evils  of  life  which  we  could  only  hope  to  escape  from 
when  we  grew  big  enough  to  thrash  the  schoolmaster,  or  get 
quit  of  him  altogether  by  going  to  work  in  the  fields.  In  short, 
a  mother  had  no  readier  method  of  frightening  a  refractory 
child  into  obedience  than  by  threatening  it  with  the  school ! 
An  Englishman  sees  an  occasional  Scotchman  pushing  himself 
forward  in  life,  and  therefore  praises  the  Scotch  school  edu- 
cation ;  but,  were  I  with  any  such  Englishman  in  my  native 
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Eaiiflh,  (and  there  the  style  of  fanmng  is  of  the  most  superior 
ind,)  I  could  put  my  finger  on  at  least  a  dozen  individuals 
who  would  have  been  men  of  livelier  mind  and  clearer  intellect 
than  they  are,  had  they  never  been  at  school  at  all,  so 
thoroughly  benumbed  were  their  faculties  by  hammering  and 
thrashing,  and  attempting  to  force  them  to  know  that  which 
was  never  explained  to  them.  And  in  Lothian,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Berwick,  I  could  point  to  four  farmers,  one 
of  them  paying  L.2000  of  rent,  none  of  them  less  than  L.IOOO, 
who  were  at  the  same  school  with  myself,  and  never  at  any 
other ^  who  were  occasionally  thrashed  as  I  was,  though  not  so 
frequently,  their  fathers  being  farmers,  and  mine  only  a  farm 
labourer,  and  who,  left  to  their  own  wits  for  education,  are 
notwithstanding  eminent  farmers. 

In  short,  it  is  not  the  schools  that  have  advanced  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Lothians ;  but  it  is  now  at  that  point  where  real 
education  may  assist.  When  chemistry  and  other  sciences  are 
practised  by  the  farmers — and  to  such  practice  they  must  be 
educated — Lothian  will  advance  beyond  its  present  fruitful- 
ness.  Hitherto,  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  by  sheer 
industry,  protected  by  a  lease,  and  a  moderate  attention  to 
the  common  physiology  of  vegetation  ;  but  if  the  abolition  of 
the  corn-law  bnngs  competition,  we  shall  not  only  see  England 
equal  the  Lothians,  but  the  Lothians  stretch  fSar  ahead  of 
what  tl^ey  have  yet  attained  to. 


No.  VI. 

Granbourne  in  Dorsetshire  is  a  village  with  an  extensive 
parish,  (fetching  towards  Wiltshire  on  one  side  and  Hamp- 
shire on  the  other.  The  parish  contains  2444  inhabitants, 
chiefly  fSeurm  labourers,  but  all  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Wages  are  at  present  eight  shillings  a-week,  the  rate  of  recent 
years,  but  some  have  reduced  that  allowance,  and  all  talk  of  a 
reduction.  The  village  is  a  confused  collection  of  houses, 
standing  in  all  shapesand  positions,  from  the  respectable  cottage 
of  the  tradesmen  with  its  garden,  to  the  crumbling  hovel  of 
clay  and  wood  occupied  by  the  labourer,  at  a  rent  of  L.3  and 
L.d,  10s.  a-year  without  a  garden.  It  stands  in  a  hollow,  and 
is  surrounded  with  land  of  excellent  quality,  farmed  by  tenants- 
at-will  at  a  rent  of  about  L.l  per  acre. 

Granbourne  has  a  redundancy  of  labourers.  At  the  low 
wages  of  seven  and  eight  shillings  a-week  there  are  those  who 
cannot  find  employment.    There  is  no  part  of  England  where 
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the  promoters  of  emigration  could  more  efficiently  plant  an 
office  and  an  agent.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  conditions 
on  "which  such  an  aeent  should  act : — 

1st.  Ascertain  if  the  labourer  is  without  employment,  or,  if  he 
is  employed,  ask  if  he  wishes  to  improve  his  condition;  in 
whichever  way  he  is,  the  answer  will  be  one  favourable  to  the 
agent. 

2d.  Fit  him  out  at  once.  His  family  need  not  all  go  with 
him  at  first ;  his  wife  can  stay  at  home,  and  one  of  the  chil- 
dren can  follow  with  his  dinner.  There  need  be  no  passage- 
money  paid,  nor  weeks  and  months  of  sea-sickness  and  danger 
incurred.  The  distance  is  only  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
nearest  landing-place.  Neither  need  the  trouble  of  erecting 
a  hut  of  clay  or  wood  be  incurred,  previous  to  building  the 
comfortable  and  permanent  cottage ;  the  labourer  can  return 
to  the  hovel  of  clay  and  wood  which  he  left  in  the  morning  in 
the  old  country. 

3d.  The  labourer  will  have  no  occasion,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
new  country,  to  hew  and  bum  down  the  giants  of  the  forest. 
The  land  is  already  cleared,  and  he  may  have  his  choice  of  any 
part  of  many  miles  of  country.  He  may  begin  by  paring  and 
Duming ;  and  when  he  turns  up  the  first  spadeful,  ne  will  break 
a  virgin  earth,  never  moved  before  by  human  hand. 

4th.  Previous  to  a  commencement  of  digging  and  sowing,  the 
emigrant  will  require  to  form  an  arrangement  with  the  native 
chiefs.  This  an  agent  might  do  for  him  through  the  British 
government.  The  chiefs  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  those 
who  merely  walk  over  their  uncultivated  territories ;  if  no  game 
is  killed,  and  no  attempt  at  cultivation  is  made,  a  settler  will 
not  be  interfered  with  ;  but  there  is  a  sharp  jealousy  ready 
to  oppose  all  attempts  at  digging,  and  sowing,  and  reaping, 
if  these  are  made  by  any  but  the  chiefs  themselves,  or  their 
servants. 

5th,  and  lastly.  The  unimproved  wastes  are  so  extensive 
and  variously  situated,  as  already  stated,  that  unlimited  choice 
of  situation  may  be  made.  The  soil  is  all  good.  Some  is  of 
first-rate  quality.  It  must  be  estimated  not  by  acres  but  by 
miles.  In  some  directions  the  stranger  who  does  not  know 
where  the  settlers  are  planted,  may  go  five  miles  ;  in  others, 
eight  miles ;  and  in  some,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  over  a 
country  not  producing  sixpence  an  acre,  which,  in  two  or  three 
years,  might  be  made  to  produce,  per  acre,  several  quarters 
of  grain.  The  settlements  already  made  are  not.  so  produc- 
tive as  they  might  be,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
holders.  This  uncertainty,  and  the  evils  attendant  on  it,  was 
well  shewn  by  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
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as  regarded  New  South  Wales.  In  the  uncultivated  country 
now  under  observation,  a  security  similar  to  that  obtained  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies  must  be  obtained 
ere  it  would  be  safe  to  send  out  such  as  the  labourers  of  Gran- 
bourne.  The  chiefs  to  be  applied  to  would  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  district  in  which  the  emigrant  intended  to  settle. 
Suppose  the  labourer  moved  towards  Salisbury,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  several  landowners 
who  are  not  enobled,  would  be  the  best  to  arrange  with; 
while,  if  a  movement  was  made  in  another  direction,  without 
intending  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes* 
bury  might  alone  be  consulted. 

However,  all  this  is  for  the  consideration  of  other  parties, 
who  will  judge  whether  it  is  best  to  send  labourers  across  an 
ocean  of  ten  thousand  miles  at  a  great  expense,  or  endeavour 
to  employ  them  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  theur  present 
homes. 


No.  VII. 

Over  a  seetioii  of  Saliabury  PUin.— A  Simday  in  St  Oi]M\~A  Kotioe  of  the 

Earl  of  Shaftetbniyy  Lord  Aahlejry  &e. 

Having  visited  Old  Sarum,  and  the  old  tree  where  three  old 
freeholders  voted  at  the  old  elections,  and  having  seen  as 
much  of  New  Sarum  (so  the  city  of  Salisbury  is  fondly  deno- 
minated by  the  inhabitants)  as  the  worthy  host  of  the  ■  inn 
and  other  kind  friends  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  my 
attention,  I  set  out  on  an  inspection  of  what  are  seldom  re- 
commended to,  and  perhaps  seldomer  visited  by,  strangers — 
the  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country. 
The  first  six  miles  of  road  brought  me  in  contact  with  several 
shepherds,  waggoners,  and  others  returning  frt>m  the  great 
Weyhill  Fair,  which  had  been  held  during  the  week  near 
Andover. 

They  were  returning  into  various  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
from  them  I  learned  the  continuation  of  two  important  facts 
which  had  met  me  in  every  previous  county,  namely,  that  the 
harvest  had  been  abundant^  and  that  the  labourers^  wages 
were  being  reduced  from  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  a-week 
in  consequence  of  that  abundance. 

Around  Salisbury  I  found  the  old  wages  to  have  been  nine 
shillings  for  regular  ploughmen  and  carters,  and  the  reduced 
rate  to  be  eight  shillmg^  with  a  scarcitv  of  employment.  In 
those  parts  of  Dorsetshire  nearest  to  Wilts,  the  ws^ges  of  the 
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same  description  of  men  were,  and  had  been,  eight  shillingis, 
with  some  reductions  to  seven,  and  an  expectation  that  such 
reduction  would  be  general  in  a  few  weeks.  A  gentleman 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Portman'^s  estate,  near  Shaftes- 
bury, stated  the  wa^es  in  that  district,  and  ail  the  way  down 
towards  Devon,  to  be  seven  shillings,  in  some  cases  reduced 
to  six.  . 

One  of  my  temporary  companions  was  a  aealer  in  geese. 
He  bought  them  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  which 
stretches  its  bald  downs  and  shaggy  wildness  into  Dorset, 
and  sold  them  to  the  farmers  and  millers  near  Salisbury. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  breeders  of  them  inhabiting  an  un* 
cultivated  country,  which,  though  generally  fertile,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  cultivate,  sold  them  at  about  eighteenpence,  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  Michaelmas  rents.  He  sold 
them  at  a  small  profit,  and  again  purchased  them  at  four  or 
five  shillings  each  at  Christmas  for  the  London  maricet.  Sup- 
pose the  miserable  dwellers  on  these  vast  commons  were  allowed 
to  enclose,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  well,  a  piece  of  land, 
the  value  to  them  may  be  at  once  seen  as  enormous  even  in 
the  fattening  of  geese. 

After  producing  eegs,  and  sustaining  loss  in  breeding,  they 
sell  the  ill-fed,  yet  full-grown  bird,  for  eighteenpence,  for  the 
want  of  food  to  make  it  worth  three  times  as  much,  which 
food  is  supplied  by  the  farmers  and  millers  in  Wiltshire  without 
almost  any  expense. 

I  had  still  SIX  miles  or  more  before  me  when  this  j?eese- 
dealer  and  the  daylight  parted,  he  taking  the  road  to  Biand- 
ford,  the  light  following  its  westward  career,  both  leaving  me 
to  loneliness,  darkness,  and  the  broad  downs,  the  roads  on 
which  I  was  told  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  were  so  easily 
observed,  but  which  I  mistook  from  the  easiness  of  perceiving 
so  many  of  them. 

Properly  speaking,  there  was  only  one  road,  but  it  was  such 
a  jolly  old-fashioned  English  road,  that  it  branched  into  a 
hundred  tracts  the  moment  it  escaped  into  the  common. 
When  the  law  of  necessity  came  in  force,  as,  for  instance,  at 
a  declivity,  or  the  crossing  of  a  marsh  or  brook,  these  tracts 
re-united  for  common  safety  ;  but  as  soon  as  freed  from  the 
law,  they  were  off  again,  each  enjoying  his  liberty,  each 
destroying  the  produce  of  more  space,  apparently  for  the  love 
of  destruction,  than  would  have  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged  a 
state  convict  or  a  parish  pauper. 

My  last  travelling  companion  had  told  me  to  observe  certain 
bushes  and  dark  clumps  of  trees  on  the  horizon,  to  keep  one 
to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left ;  and  be  acoompanied  his 
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directions  with  anecdotes  of  robberies  and  murders  committed 
in  those  parts  in  the  olden  times,  hinting  that  at  such  a  period 
as  this,  the  ^eat  fair  week,  there  might  be  people  lurking 
about  who  might  be  tempted  to  mischief  by  a  supposition  that 
money  was  to  be  carried  home,  and  that  it  was  oest  to  keep  a 
look  out,  and  so  on.     With  this  injunction  we  parted. 

I  soon  lost  the  way,  and  imuid  on  each  side  of  me  robbers 
enough — ^robbers  of  a  nation^s  food ;  the  most  unjustifiable  of 
all  robbers,  and  filching  more  in  one  year  than  all  the  violent 
men  have  filched  on  Salisbury  Plain  since  the  Saxons  first  set 
foot  on  it. 

These  robbers  were  widely  extending  bushes  of  furze,  and 
all  manner  of  unprofitable  rubbish,  together  with  the  open 
baldness  of  the  downs,  occupying  many  thousands  of  acres, 
which  should  have  borne  benevolent  supplies  of  grain. 

That  the  soil  is  capable  of  bearing  grain  profitably  is  abun- 
dantly testified  by  the  patches  of  cidtivation  which,  on  my 
return  some  days  after,  in  daylight,  I  saw  interspersed  amid 
the  broken  wildness.  Other  causes  than  a  difference  of  soil 
had  led  to  a  cultivation  of  one  part  and  a  neglect  of  others. 

A  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  the  best  I  have  seen  for  a  month, 
though  journeying  in  searcn  of  them,  was  holding  association 
with  miles  of  furze,  which  occupied  land  of  equally  good 
quality,  simply  because  of  some  difference  in  tenure.  In  at 
least  a  dozen  places  I  saw  young  wheat,  as  fine  as  any  I  had 
seen  a  week  before  in  Kent ;  and,  in  some  cases,  I  inspected 
the  crop  of  straw  and  grain  which  the  recent  harvest  had 
yielded,  and  was  told  the  quantity  was  four  quarters  an 
acre. 

Furze,  which  was  worth  about  a  shilling  an  acre  for  fuel, 
or  a  bad  material  for  a  bad  dead  fence,  was  occupying  the 
land  which  could  produce  four  quarters  of  wheat,  and  this 
because  the  rich  landowners  will  either  have  all  the  commons 
enclosed  for  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  the  commonality^ 
or  they  will  not  let  them  be  enclosed  at  all. 

Some  of  that  down  land  might  not  be  capable  of  bearing 
wheat  in  equal  abundance,  but  all  of  it,  more  extensive  than 
the  largest  landed  estate  in  England,  now  almost  worthless, 
might  be  rendered  highly  productive. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  districts  which  are  reclaimed 
are  so  poorly  attended  to,  and  the  population  so  ill  paid  and 
ill  fed,  that  it  matters  little  for  their  sakes  whether  these 
downs  be  ploughed  or  not.  Each  enclosure  bill  excludes  the 
poor  man  from  the  common,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  as 
well  for  them  to  live  the  mean  life  of  breeders  of  geese,  rather 
than  be  turned  out  to  labour  for  wages  less  than  the  price  of 
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food.  But  the  right  of  an  individual  is  not  the  right  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  national  right  demands  to  know  why  there 
is  to  be  a  scarcity  of  food  because  of  the  caprice  of  the  land- 
owners. All  farmers  are  tenants-at-will  in  those  parts,  and 
incapable  of  using  knowledge  or  capital  on  their  farms  with 
security,  if  they  possessed  either,  which,  in  Ikiost  cases,  they 
do  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  advance  in  improvements. 

However,  this  belongs  to  the  daylight  portion  of  my  obser- 
vations, which  I  must  at  present  omit,  to  continue  my  journey 
to  Granboume. 

Having  been  put  in  the  right  way  by  a  labourer,  who  came 
out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose,  and  who  told  me  that  he 
laboured  for  eight  shillings  a- week ;  that  ho  ffot  up  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  his  horses,  and  was  then,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening,  just  quit  of  them  in  the  stable  ;  and  further, 
that  much  of  the  rough  country  over  which  I  had  come  was 
Lord  Shaftesbury^s,  and  that,  should  it  be  enclosed,  much 
more  of  it  would  become  his  Lordship^s  private  property ;  I 
proceeded  until  I  again  found  it  necessary  to  inqmre  which  of 
two  roads  I  was  to  take. 

I  entered  a  cottage  where  two  men,  who  had  just  left  work  as 
the  other  had,  were  sitting  down  to  a  veir  small  piece  of  boiled 
bacon  and  vegetables.  I  neld  parley  with  them  long  enough 
about  the  way  I  had  come  and  the  way  I  was  to  go,  until 
they  had  finished  their  meal.  They,  too,  were  carters,  rising 
at  four  in  the  morning  and  coming  home  to  dinner  and  supper 
at  seven  in  the  evening.  They  had  been  receiving  eight  shillings 
a-week,  but  were  now  reduced  to  seven.  I  asked  if  they  could 
afford  bacon  and  vegetables  to  their  dinner  every  day  ?  and 
they  said  no,  they  could  not  when  they  had  eight  shillings^ 
and  they  did  not  know  how  they  would  with  seven. 

I  reached  Granboume,  and  found  a  comfortable  inn;  talked 
with  several  people,  who  all  agreed  in  stating  that  the  labourers 
had  aliard  struggle  to  make  a  living. 

All  of  them  kept  a  pig  or  two ; '  but  they  had  to  sell  them 
to  pay  their  rents. 

There  are  cottage  allotments  of  half  an  acre;  but  for 
various  reasons,  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  these  are  by 
no  means  so  profitable  as  they  might  be. 

Next  morning  I  walked  out,  intending  to  return  to  break- 
fast, not  knowing  there  was  any  other  village  or  inn  within 
reach.  But  at  two  miles  distance,  while  supposing  I  was  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  GiW  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  I  found  myself  all  at  once  in  one  of  the  sweetest 
little  villages  to  be  seen  in  England.  It  bears  the  name  of  St 
Giles\  ana  has  a  pleasant  little  church  nestling  among  the 
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loft^  trees  which  overtop  the  entrance  to  Lord  Shaftesbnry^t 
residence.  A  dear  streiam  comes  cahnly  along  a  green  mea* 
dow,  and  the  green  meadow  is  frineed  with  houses,  which  are 
again  surrounded  with  little  garoens,  these,  in  most  cases, 
having  the  last  roses  of  summer  still  beautifying  the  walls  and 
the  bright  fflass  windows. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  had  visited  at  Lord 
Shaftesbury^s  on  the  previous  day,  which  visit  having  caused 
the  preparations  of  clearinff  away  the  fallen  leaves  and  new 
gravelling  the  walks,  gave  the  whole  place,  pretty  at  anv  time, 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  appearance,  particularly  to  one  who  had 
come  over  the  rough  country  I  had  crossed,  and  out  of  Cran* 
bourne,  for  which,  it  seems,  there  are  no  special  guardians  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  as  at  St  Gi]es\ 

At  the  latter,  the  Bev.  Mr  Moore,  who  holds  the  living, 
and  who  is  possessed  of  considerable  private  propert;^,  is  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  respectability  which  distinguishes  it. 
All  the  people  residing  there,  and  1  conversed  with  many  of 
them,  speak  most  respectfullv  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  of 
Lord  Ashley  his  son,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  ; 
but  though  they  were  admitted  to  be  kind  to  those  imme- 
diately about  them,  the  words  spoken  in  praise  of  Mr  Moora 
were  the  most  frequently  and  zealouslv  expressed. 

There  is  a  free  school,  principally  supported  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  dwelling  houses  are  let  to  the  working 
people  at  L.2  a-year,  each  having  a  little  piece  of  garden 
ground.  His  Lordship  lets  them  nave  wood  for  fuel  cheap, 
and  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  bring  turf  fuel  from  a  common 
some  miles  off,  he  sends  his  carts  to  fetch  it.  Mrs  Moore 
and  some  of  the  Shaftesbury  family  have  established  a  savings' 
bank,  in  which  a  penny  a-week  is  deposited,  to  be  drawn  out 
at  Christmas,  at  which  time  they,  the  patronesses,  double  the 
amount  of  each  deposit,  and  bring  a  travelling  haberdasher  to 
the  village,  who  exchanges  oertain  kinds  of  goods  for  the 
money  in  the  bank. 

Mr  Moore  has  riven  a  field,  his  glebe  I  believe,  to  some  of 
the  families  in  hau-acre  allotments,  at  the  moderate  rent  of 
twelve  shillings  each,  which  is,  however,  more  by  four  or  five 
shillings  the  acre  than  the  farmers  pay.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  also  riven  a  few  allotments,  but  several  families  are  stiU 
without  tnem,  because  of  the  hostilitv  which  the  farmers  evince 
to  any  such  system;  they  will  take  no  man  as  a  regular 
labourer  who  has  an  allotment. 

On  inquiring  the  reason  for  this,  the  answer  was,  that  the 
farmers  were  jealous  of  seeing  the  labourers  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  supposition. 
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The  real  cause  I  believe  to  be  the  hand-to-mouth  system 
in  which  the  fanner  carries  on  his  work.  He  calls  the  men 
when  he  chooses  in  the  morning,  keeps  them  to  any  hour  at 
night,  detains  them  always  late,  but  especially  at  those  seasons 
of  the  year,  spring  and  harvest,  when  the  allotments  would 
most  require  their  attention. 

The  farm  labourers  are  as  badly  provided  on  the  St  Giles* 
estate  as  elsewhere,  save  those  resident  in  the  village,  where 
the  clergyman^s  benevolence  is  largely  diffused. 

I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  heard  so  much  spoken  in  favour 
of  any  clergyman  as  was  said  in  praise  of  the  diarities  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Moore ;  and  I  believe  sincerity  and  justice  dictated 
every  word  I  heard.  Yet,  with  all  this  charity,  the  people  were' 
no  better  provided  than  they  ought  to  have  provided  for  them- 
selves without  it.  The  comfort  is  not  wholesome  which  is 
promoted  by  charity.  For  instance,  the  savings'  bank  in  this 
village  will  give  no  proper  idea  of  the  value  of  savings. 
Shomd  they  remove  to  some  place  where  there  are  no  kind 
ladies  to  double  the  amount,  he  or  she  will  have  no  inclination 
to  deposit  at  all. 

Moreover,  this  ffiving  of  charity  causes  the  recipients  to  feel 
that  they  require  it,  and  that  they  were  not  previously  as  well 
provided  for  as  they  should  be.  Those  living  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  gate,  vmich  distance 
includes  the  village  and  living  under  the  unusually  benevolent 
superintendence  of  a  clergyman,  may  not  feel  any  very  hard 
pnvations.  His  Lordship  allows  those  who  work  in  his  park 
nine  shillings  a- week,  which  is  a  shilling  more  than  the  far- 
mers give,  and  tw6  shillings  more  than  is  given  in  other  parts 
of  the  county ;  with  this,  and  the  perquisites,  and  the  allot- 
ments, they  may  rub  on  pretty  comfortably,  being  constantly 
employed ;  but  his  Lordship^s  estates  extend  far  beyond  the 
village  of  St  Giles,  whereas  the  charity  stops  there.  What 
the  labourers  require  is  real  independence,  not  of  wealth,  to  be 
above  working,  nor  of  relationship  to  a  master,  to  be  beyona 
obedience,  but  of  agreement — ^an  agreement  which  binds  the 
master  equally  with  the  servant.  Mr  Hyde  Greg  saw  in  the 
Lothians,  he  says,  that  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  were 
carried  on  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  CTcat  factories. 

The  time  of  working  in  the  Lothians  is  observed  scrupu- 
lously to  a  minute,  ten  hours  a-day  in  some  districts,  nine  in 
others — ^generally  nine;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  countiy 
I  am  now  describing. 

Though  there  may  be  just  landlords,  and  I  do  most  sincerely 
believe  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  be  one,  at  least  in  his  motives,  still 
all  Are  not  just,  neither  do  all  manage  their  own  property;  and 
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if  they  were  conscientious  iu  their  motiyes,  they  may  be  unjust 
indirectly.  If  they  uphold  a  system  such  as  the  tenancy-at- 
will,  marring  improvements,  lowering  wages,  and  spreading 
poverty,  they  become  unjust,  however  honest  in  the  mtention 
to  let  the  farmer  retain  bis  farm  until  his  capital  is  repaid. 
In  no  department  of  trade  is  money  parted  with  without  secu- 
rity ;  even  if  one  borrows  from  another  for  a  day  only,  he 
gives  a  written  acknowledgment,  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
sudden  death,  will  enable  the  other  to  recover  what  he  has 
lent.  But  though  landowners  die,  like  other  men,  (and  this 
Mr  Moore  exemplified  in  his  sermon  which  I  heard  preached 
at  St  Griles\)  they  expect  that  a  farmer  should  trust  to  them 
and  their  successors,  whoever  these  last  may  be,  for  a  return 
of  expended  capital.  The  farmers,  however,  do  not  trust, 
and  they  never  will ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  foulness 
of  soil  and  poverty  of  crop,  and  a  population  poor  and  uncul- 
tivated as  either. 

Having  alluded  to  Mr  Moore^s  sermon,  I  may  state  that, 
having  heard  so  much  said  in  praise  of  his  good  works  by  all 
with  whom  I  conversed  in  the  village,  I  had  a  desire  to  see  so 
good  a  num,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It  beinff 
Sunday,  I  accordingly  went  to  church,  and  found  him  engaged 
in  a  christening.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  a  head 
that  would  fill  a  phrenologist  with  delight.  The  bread  lofty 
brow,  bald  backwards,  shewing  forth  benevolence  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  is  a  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  phrenology 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  what  the  people  say  of  him. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  been  at  church  m  the  morning 
I  was  told ;  but  at  this  time  there  were  only  four  of  his  family 
•  there — Lord  Ashley,  Lady  Ashley,  and  two  others  whom  I 
did  not  know. 

They  paid  devout  attention  to  the  worship,  and  the  ladies. 
» in  the  exceeding  plainness  of  their  dresses,  shewed  very  humbly 
in  contrast  with  the  more  expensively  decorated  wives  of  the 
upper  servants.  Perhaps  laoies  of  title  can  afford  to  wear  a 
coarse  bonnet  and  a  sixpenny  ribbon — nobody  suspects  that 
they  are  really  unable  to  get  better;  but  poorer  people's 

Eride  must  not  hazard  a  suspicion.  The  church  is  a 
andsome  one,  erected  at  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  expense,  and 
maintained  by  him.  One  of  the  parishioners,  to  a  question  I 
put,  said,  that  though  he  had  heard  of  church-rates,  practi- 
cally speaking  he  did  not  know  what  they  were.  All  the 
people  at  church  were  neat  and  comfortable  in  appearance. 
I  made  a  remark  on  the  subject,  and  was  answered  by  one 
who  said — "  Ah !  you  may  travel  far  enough  before  you  see 
such  another  place  as  this.""    The  text  was  that  passage  in 
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the  gospel  of  St  John  which  relates  that  **  a  certain  noble- 
man, whose  son  was  sick  at  Gapemaum,  came  to  Jesos,^  &c. 
I  know  not  if  this  text  were  taken  by  desi^  or  rotation ; 
but  knowing  that  the  Shaftesbury  family  had  only  come  to 
St  Giles"  a  few  days  previously,  and  hearing  Mr  Moore  remark 
on  the  uses  of  affliction  in  humbling  the  spirits  of  men,  more 
especially  those  of  high  rank,  who  were  more  likely  to  be 
uplifted  with  the  vanities  of  life  than  the  poor,  whose  poverty 
alone  was  often  a  great  affliction ;  hearing  such  a  sermon  at 
such  a  time,  I  could  not  help  remarking  it. 


No.  VIIL 

The  Conntiy  around  Salisbiiry. — A  Returned  ConTiet. 

Salisbury  stands  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
which  form  a  goodly  river  named  the  Avon ;  on  each  side  of 
which  below,  and  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  its  tributaries 
above,  are  excellent  meadows.  These  are  regularly  irrigated 
by  sluices  and  trenches,  which  operation  is  called  in  the  local 
dialect  *^  drowning  the  maids.""  The  level  breadth  of  these 
valleys  may  vary,  perhaps,  from  half  a  mile  to  three  times  as 
much,  and  then  on  all  sides  rises  the  land  generally  known  as 
Salisbury  Plain.  Many  excellent  farms  and  several  fair  speci- 
mens of  cultivation  mav  be  seen  on  each  side  of  Salisbury ; 
but  vast  tracts  of  good  land  are  lying  waste,  and  much  that  is 
under  the  plough  seems  imperfectly  cultivated.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  bare,  there  being  few  trees  or  fences 
save  in  the  valleys,  and  even  there  the  fences  are  not  well  kept. 
Standing  on  the  high  mound  where  once  stood  the  citadel  of 
Old  Sarum,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Salisbury,  the  vidw  on 
all  sides  is  very  extensive.  Were  the  reader  to  fancy  himself  ^ 
the  head  of  a  pin,  and  Old  Sarum  a  pincushion,  left  by  some 
playful  kitten  in  the  centre  of  a  parlour  floor  carpetted  with 
drab  cloth,  and  further,  that  the  said  kitten  had  amused  itself 
with  a  ball  of  white  worsted,  he,  the  reader,  would  see  a 
resemblance  of  the  extensive  downs  and  numerous  lines  of 
chalky  roads  which  stretch  out  and  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction,  as  viewed  from  the  citadel  of  Old  Sarum. ,  Moreover, 
if  he  could  imagine  that  a  child  had  played  on  the  drab  carpet 
in  addition  to  the  kitten,  and  with  very  small  fragments  of 
ill-used  toys  had  laid  the  outline  of  houses  and  gardens,  and 
enclosed  fields,  and,  when  tired  of  play,  had  scattered  the  whole, 
and,  with  the  kitten,  had  left  the  room  to  the  reign  of  solitary 
confusion,  the  said  reader  would  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
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shape  of  farms  and  enclosures  in  the  wide  country  viewed 
from  Old  Sarum,  including  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  as 
well  as  Wilts. 

Though  the  aspect  of  those  parts  of  Wilts  and  Hampshire  is 
so  bare  and  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  there  are  ^e  woods  at  no 
great  distance  from  Salisbury.  There  is  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  three  miles  from  Salisbury,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Avon — ^a  delightful  place,  rich  in  the  adorn- 
ments both  of  art  and  nature.  There  is  in  another  direction 
Longford  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Badnor,  with  a 
park  bearing  excellent  timber.  Passine  that,  two  or  three 
miles  eastward,  I  found  Trafalgar  Pane,  the  property  and 
residence  of  the  successors  of  the  famous  Lord  Nelson. 

^^  What  extensive  woods  are  those  T  I  asked  of  a  man  who 
was  breaking  flints  for  the  public  road  on  the  side  of  the  Avon 
opposite  this  park. 

''  Which  be  they  you  mean  V  said  the  man,  raising  himself 
up,  and  shewiuj^  hiis  full  height,  which  was  about  five  feet  four 
inches,  with  a  mm  breadth  of  body ;  shewing  also  a  weather- 
beaten  face,  apparently  forty  years  old,  and  a  smock-frock  and 
hat  which,  judging  from  their  condition,  might  have  been  even 
older.  "  Which  be  they  you  mean  f 
^  ^'  Those  opposite,  with  that  very  large  mansion  rising  on  the 
Wgh  ground  behind.*" 

''  Ah,  that ;  that  be  Trafalgar.  That  be  Lord  Nelson's 
house;  but  he  be  dead  now,  they  say,  and  there  be  a  young  lord 
•a-coming  to  live  there,'' 

"  Indeed  I  I  was  not  aware  that  a  property  so  very 
interesting  as  that  of  the  famous  Lord  Nelson  was  here. 
Do  you  know  if  his  Lordship,  the  great  Nelson,  ever  resided 
here  T 

"  There  wur  a  Lord  Nelson  here,  but  he  be  dead,  and  there 
be  a  young  *un  a-coming,  I  hear  say»  but  I  don't  know  nought 
of  the  other  Lord  Nelson,  only  I've  heard  people  say  he  wiur 
a  terrible  hand  at  fighting." 

*^  Do  you  know  whom  he  fought  with,  and  where  he 
fought!" 

*'  No ;  I  suppose  he  fought  with  they  as  fought  with  he ;  it 
was  at  sea,  they  say,  but  I  don't  know  nought  but  what  Tve 
heard  tell  on." 

*'  Then  I  suppose  you  have  never  read  history !" 

**  No ;  I  never  learned  to  read  nought — I  never  \«ir  at  no 
school." 

'*  What  wages  can  you  earn !  Do  you  work  by  the  day,  or 
have  you  so  much  a  load !" 

*'  I  goes  on  by  so  much  a-day.     I  work  twelve  hours  a-day 
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in  summer,  and  as  long  as  I  have  light  to  see  in  winter.  Mj 
wages  be  one  shilling  and  fourpenoe  a-day — eight  shillings  a- 
week.    It  be  not  much,  be  it ! 

^'  No,  it  is  not  much.  How  do  you  manage  to  live  !^ 
'^  Not  well;  apd  there  be  three  more — ^wife  and  two  children. 
We  had  another  boy,  but  he  died  two  weeks  aback ;  as  fine 
a  boy  as  you  could  wish  to  see  he  wur,  and  as  much  thought 
on  by  his  mother  and  I ;  but  we  ben^t  sorry  he  be  gone.  I 
hopes  he  be  happy  in  heaven.  He  ate  a  smart  deal;  and  many 
a  time,  like  all  on  us,  went  with  a  hungry  belly.  Ah !  we  may 
love  our  children  never  so  much,  but  they  be  better  gone ;  one 
hungry  belly  makes  a  difference  where  there  ben'*t  enough  to 
eat. 

^'  Poor  man !  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  evidence  of  national 
distress  to  hear  a  hard-working  man  sfeak  as  you  do.  Have 
you  got  a  piece  of  garden-ground  with  your  cottage  T^ 

*^  Ees,  a  small  piece,  about  four  log  or  so,  it  don'^t  grow 
much  for  such  as  be  so  ready  to  eat  everything  as  we.  And 
it  costs,  with  house  rent,  L.2,  10s.  That  ben^  easy  paid  out 
o^  eight  shillings  a- week,  be  itT^ 

*^  No ;  you  must  have  a  very  hard  struggle  to  keep  your- 
selves alive  2**^ 

^^  Ees,  hard  enough.  It  makes  one  think  on  doing  what 
one  would  never  do,  but  for  hunger.*^ 

*'Did  the  late  Earl  Nelson  employ  many  people  on  his 
estate  r' 

•  *'  No ;  I  dotf t  know  that  he  employed  many — not  more 
than  others  here— not  so  many  as  some— not  so  many  as  Lord 
Radnor  did  at  Longford ;  but  he  be  gone  from  that  now,  and 
I  hear  say  there  ben'^t  so  many  at  work  as  wur.*^ 

^'  He,  the  late  Lord  Nelson  I  mean,  was  a  clergyman — was 
he  not  ?" 

*'  Fve  heard  he  wur  once,  but  don'^t  know  much  of  what  he 
vnir,  ^cept  that  he  transported  me.*"^ 
'•  Transported  you !  What  forT 

**  For  poaching.  I  got  seven  year ;  and  wur  killed  near 
almost.  And  they  killed  my  brother  dead  at  once — ^knocked 
his  skull  to  pieces.^ 

'*  Who — the  gamekeepers,  I  suppose  ?  Did  you  make  much 
resistance  T 

"  No ;  I  heard  them  fall  on  my  brother,  and  I  wur  fifty 
yards  from  him.  And  when  I  wur  hiding,  they  came  and 
took  hold  on  me,  and  beat  in  my  skull.  Here,  you  can  feel 
with  your  hand ;  out  of  that  part,  and  this,  and  this,  eleven 
pieces  of  bone  were  taken.  I  never  wur  expected  to  live  for 
A  long  time.    No,  I  never  made  no  resistance ;  for  they  had 
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broken  my  head  and  killed  my  brother  afore  I  knew  they  saw 
me.'' 

This  man  went  on  to  tell  me,  in  answer  to  several  question^ 
that  he  was  at  that  time  out  of  work  ;  that  he  and  his  brother 
went  out  to  poaoh,  leaving  their  father,  mother,  and  two  sisters, 
I  think  he  said,  at  home ;  that  the  result  was,  as  already 
stated,  that  after  lying  lonff  in  the  prison  hospital  he  wus 
tried  ;  that  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  pitymg  the  family  for  what 
had  already  befallen  it,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  men 
were  taken  on  his  ground,  and  not  on  Earl  Nelson's,  but  it  was 
decided  otherwise ;  that  he  (the  convict)  was  kept  nineteen 
months  at  Portsmouth  after  trial,  and  then  shipped  oif  for 
Bermuda ;  that  he  served  the  fiill  term  of  his  sentence  there, 
at  building  the  public  docks  and  fortifications ;  that  about  a 
thousand  convicts  were  there  during  that  time,  who  slept  in 
barracks  at  night,  and  wrought  by  day  under  a  military  guard; 
but  who,  apart  from  this  unpleasantness,  lived  well.  He  wishes, 
he  says,  and  prays  to  Ood,  that  he  could  now  for  himself  and 
family  at  home  have  such  an  allowance  of  food  as  he  had  in 
the  West  Indies  when  a  convict. 

^*'  We  had  terrible  aood  living^  this  was  his  expression,  *^  by 
as  I  ever  had  for  working  in  England.  Fresh  beef  three  times 
a-week,  pork^and  peas  four  times  a-week.  But  the  weather 
was  so  hot  we  drotod  (threw)  the  soup  away.*** 

^^  Gould  you  have  remained  there  after  your  time  was  up  T 
^^  I  don't  know ;  I  wur  tired  of  the  confinement  and  the 
heat — it  wur  terrible  hot,  it  wur,  and  we  had  no  liberty.  Ana 
then  father  and  mother  and  sisters  wur  at  home.  But  father 
died  soon  as  I  wur  gone — one  son  killed,  and  me  a'most,  and 
then  transported,  wur  too  much  for  him  to  stand.  Ah  f  he  wur 
broken  hearted,  he  wur ;  and  as  soon  I  was  come  home  mother 
died.'^ 

*^  I  suppose  you  had  difficulty  in  finding  employment  when 
you  came  home!  People  who  wanted  workmen  would  look  on 
you  as  a  bad  character." 

*'  Ees ;  but  some  on  'em  knew  as  I  never  would  do  no  harm, 
and  I  got  work  some  how,  and  got  married.  I  be  nine  or  ten 
year  at  home  now." 

"  When  you  were  in  the  West  Indies  serving  your  sentence, 
was  any  attempt  made  to  instruct  you?  Were  there  anv 
attempts  made  to  reform  you,  to  give  you  instruction,  teach 
you  to  read,  and  make  you  comprenen^  the  duties  of  life,  and 

Erepare  you  to  practise  them  when  you  would  escape  from 
ondage. 
''  Oh  ees,  we  had  a  terrible  sight  of  all  that.    We  had 
prayers  many  times  a-day,  sometiuics  oftener,  and  sometimes 
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fewer,  but  many  times,  and  on  Sundays  nought  but  pvayeiv. 
Oh  ees,  we  had  a  terrible  sight  of  that,  too  much  many  a  time, 
we  sot  tired  on  it.^ 

*MBut  had  you  any  books  to  read  I  Or  was  any  attempt 
made  to  teaoh  you  to  read.*^ 

^*  No ;  nothmg  but  prayers,  and  some  preaching  o^  Sun- 
days."* 

^*  No  instruction  was  given  on  the  moral  duties  of  Ufe,  as, 
for  instance,  the  relationship  of  one  man  to  another  as  human 
beinffs,  how  to  live  comfortably,  profitably,  and  honestly  T 

^^  Oh  ees ;  I  wur  told  thousands  o^  times  that  poaching  wur 
a  terrible  bad  thing.^ 

^'  However,  you  were  not  taught  to  read  and  write  !^ 

''  No,  there  wur  none  o^  that. ' 

"  What  is  vour  name  r 

^^  John  Baillie-— that  be  my  name.^ 

Having,  after  some  other  conversation  about  the  present 
fall  in  wages,  left  this  man,  I  entered  a  roadside  inn  at  the 
distance  ,of  half  a  mile  from,  where  he  was  at  work,  and  there, 
amongst  other  things,  heard  the  landlady  say — *'  The  man 

?ou  speak  of  must  be  John  BaiUie.  He  is  a  truthful  man. 
)epend  on  it,  whatever  ho  told  you  was  the  truth,  extraor- 
dinary as  you  may  think  his  account  of  himself^  There  is  no 
man,  I  believe,  that  is  more  honest  and  truthml  than  John 
Baillie,  even  though  he  has  been  transported.^ 

Perhaps  it  will  occur  to  some  people  that  such  a  man  as 
this  might  have  been  a  better  citizen,  maintaining  himself  and 
family  comfortably  with  a  little  expense  in  education,  and 
earlv  moral  trainmg ;  whereas  he  must,  as  it  is,  live  a  very 
unpleasant  life,  and  have  cost  the  country  a  great  deal  of 
money  during  his  imprisonment.  The  public  money  expended 
on  him  alone  would  do  a  good  deal  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  land  and  the  waste  people  in  his  native  country. 


Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agrieoltonl  Dbtriete. 

Nowmher  1849. 

The  following  eziract  from  a  great  quantity  of  matter  col- 
lected by  the  author,  and  partly  published  in  the  Anti-Bread- 
Tom  Circular^  at  this  time,  refers  to  the  same  locality  as  the 
last  three  letters.  The  precise  place  is  outside  the  park  walls 
of  St  Giles\  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Shaftesbury.  His  Lordship 
is  the  nobleman  spoken  of;  the  fanner  numbered  as  21  is 
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one  of  his  teuuits ;  and  the  labourer  numbered  as  22  was  an 
eooentric  subject  met  with  at  that  time. 

No.  22,  A  labourer  putting  flints  on  the  highway,  is  spoken 
with  shortly  after  leaving  No.  21.  He  says  he  mis  eight  shilling 
a-week,  and  has  received  notice  that  after  next  week  he  will 

only  have  seven.    Says  he  saw  me  talking  to  old ,  and 

would  like  to  know  what  he  said  about  wages.  J  told  him  that 
we  talked  of  many  things,  but  I  forgot  to  mention  wages. 
The  labourer  asks  what  f  did  talk  about  to  the  ^^  old  unJ*  I 
reply  that  I  talked  to  him  about  his  manner  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, whether  he  was  particular  in  writing  everything  down. 
To  which  No.  22  says,  '^  And  what  did  oldun  say  to  theeT 
*'  He  said  he  did  not  keep  any  accounts,  he  trusted  to  his 
memory.**^  ^'  And,^  says  No.  22,  **  what  did  thou  say  to  he  T 
*^  I  said  it  was  not  proper  to  trust  everything  to  one^s  memory, 
that  a  man  could  not  conduct  his  busmess  properly  unless  he 
kept  his  accounts  correctly.^  ^^  And  what  did  old  un  say  to 
thee  then  T  ^'  He  said  he  never  forgot  anythine.***  **'  Never 
forffot  nothing  !^  exclaimed  the  labourer,  as  if  highly  amused 
with  his  examination  and  my  replies ;  '^  Never  forgot  nothing  r 
he  a^in  repeated,  **  no,  old  un  be  not  likely  to  forget  nothing 
as  will  put  a  penny  in  his  pocket  and  keep  it  out  of  another 
man'^8.  Old  ttn  won^t  forget  that  he  told  his  men  last  week 
he  would  take  them  down  a  shilling ;  but  he  be^s  as  long  as  a 
journey  from  here  to  London  on  a  pig^s  back  afore  his  memory 
be^s  ^ood  enough  to  raise  wages  at  the  time  he  promises  when 
he  takes  ^em  down  !^  And  having  thus  spoken.  No.  22  applied 
himself  with  great  vigour  to  his  work.  Observing  at  this 
moment  a  person  at  some  distance,  walking  by  himself,  and 
supposing  that  he  was  some  other  farmer  whom  I  had  not 
seen,  I  called  the  man^s  attention  to  him,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  him,  and  if  he  was  a  farmer!  After  standing  a  minute, 
and  scanning  the  person  as  narrowly  as  the  trees  would  per- 
mit, the  labourer  said,  ^'That  be  the  oUimi^s  master;  that 
be  all  our  masters.  The  old  ten  be  as  much  afraid  of  that 
un  as  any  of  we.**^  *'  Does  he  go  out  among  the  farmers 
muchr  "  I  ben^t  no  fanner  myself;  wish  I  wur."  "  ^hy 
do  you  wish  you  were  T  "  What  do  thee  think  I  work  for  r 
**  For  wages.  "  And  how  much  do  thee  think  I  get  T  "  You 
told  me  you  had  only  eight  shilling,  that  you  are  to  be  reduced 
to  seven  r  ^^And  how  much  do  thee  think  I  eat  over  a 
whole  week  out  of  that  T'  "  I  cannot  say ;  I  should  like  to 
know ;  perhaps  you  will  tell  meT  ^'  Suppose,  rather  than  I 
tell  thee,  that  thou  tries.  Take  thee  to  breaking  flints  and 
making  roads  at  ^eht  shillings  a-week  for  a  year,  do  thee 
think  thou  conkl  tell  what  thee  lived  on  T    ''I  don't  know ; 
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I  think  there  would  be  no  danger  of  having  such  an  abundance 
as  to  forget.^  '^  Do  thee  thmk  not  I  Well,  an  I  wur  a  far- 
mer I  would  always  have  as  much  to  eat  as  to  be  able  to 
know  what  it  wur ;  I  don'^t  be  able  to  tell  it  now  at  times, 
''cause  how  I  go  with  an  empty  belly  so  often  that  my  grub 
ha'n^t  no  name.  Ah  i  you  be  a  precious  lot  o^  hard  screws 
on  a  poor  man,  the  whole  lot  of  you  be.**^  '*  Which  lot !  You 
seem  to  include  me,  and  yet  you  don^t  know  who  or  what  I 
am  r  ^^  Don^t  I  though !  I  see  you  ha^  got  a  good  coat  on 
your  back,  and  a  face  that  don't  look  like  an  empty  belly ; 
there  be  no  hunger  looking  out  atween  your  ribs  1^11  swear. 
You  either  be  a  farmer  or  somebody  else  that  lives  on  some- 
body else.  May  be  you  be  a  lord  for  aught  I  know  on ;  or  a 
squire ;  or  a  parson,  dang  it — ^you  be  a  parson  perhaps  !  One 
thing  I  see,  you  ben^t  one  of  them  as  works  fourteen  hours  a- 
day,  to  feed  lords,  and  squires,  and  parsons,  and  farmers; 
dang  the  farmers,  they  be  the  worst  of  the  lot  of  ye.*" 

'•  Why  do  you  think  so!  Why  do  you  think  the  farmers 
are  the  worst  f  "  Why  !  what  need  of  me  to  tell  you  why  ? 
You  wouldn^t  believe  me  wur  I  to  tell  why ;  but  I  dare  say 
on  know  without  telling.  I  dare  say  you  be  one  of  them  as 
as  your  daughter,  an  you  ha^  a  daughter,  playing  on  the  piano 
on  a  Saturday  night  to  drown  the  noise  of  them  brutes  of 
labouring  men  what  come  to  get  their  wages  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall ;  what  cannot  be  allowed  to  set  foot  within  a  far- 
mer's house  now-a-days ;  what  must  be  paid  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  partition,  lest  they  defile  the  house  of  a  master 
what  gets  nch  as  they  get  poor ;  a  master  what  must  get  his 
daughter  to  play  music  lest  the  voice  of  a  hard-working  man 
be  heard  through  the  hole  in  the  wall !  Ah !  it  be  enough 
to  drive  men  mad;  it  ha'  made  men  think  on  things  they 
never  would  ha'  thought  on," 

"  But,"  said  I,  **  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  every  person 
to  be  your  enemy  who  is  not  one  of  yourselves.  Do  you  speak 
of  a  farmer  in  particular  who  pays  his  men  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  while  his  daughter  plays  the  piano  inside,  or  do  you 
say  all  the  farmers  do  so  f  ^^  Oh,  you  know,  master,  what  I 
mean ;  you  be  not  such  a  stranger  here  as  you  would  make 
me  believe."  "  Did  you  ever  see  me  before !"  "  I  ha'  seed 
enough  o'  thee,  I  dare  say.  I  dare  say  you  be  about  to  go 
and  tell  all  you  heerd  me  say  now.  I  dare  say  you  be  one  of 
'em  as  come  from  London  to  kill  ^ame,  that  a  poor  man,  like 
I,  must  not  look  at.  Ah!  I  don't  care;  we  must  just  go 
on.  We  be  all  hke  to  have  justice  sometime ;  there  ben't  no 
noblemen  in  heaven,  they  say."  "  Is  there  not  I  and  will 
there  be  asijpoor  men  there  f    ''  Not  an  the  rich  can  help 
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it ;  not  an  the  rich  can  keep  the  poor  out,  I  should  think. 
But  I  be  told  no  rich  be  to  get  there  neither.**  "  Who  says 
so — ^the  parson  T  "  Oh,  I  ben'*t  no  friend  of  the  parson's.'" 
**  Why  are  you  no  friend  of  the  parson  T  "  The  parson  be 
no  friend  to  me,**  "  Why  T  "  Because  he  ben*t.**  "  You 
don*t  seem  to  be  afraid  to  speak  your  mind  T  ^'  Ah  !  I  ben*t 
like  to  be  much  longer  here ;  I  be  like  to  try  my  hand  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  Seven  shillings  won*t  do ;  eight 
wur  bad  enough,  but  seven  won'^t  do.** 


No.  IX. 

The  Author  haying  been  eritidsed  by  Sir  Charles  WohtHey,  and  the  Allotment 
of  Land  to  Laboarers  ridiculed  by  Sir  Charles,  while  the  Workhouse  System 
was  denounced,  this  Letter,  descriptive  of  the  Town  of  Wilton,  where  the 
Author  happened  to  be  at  the  time»  and  descriptive  of  the  Unemployed  there, 
written  in  reply  to  such  critics  ss  Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 


The  town  of  Wilton,  once  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  stands 
in  a  valley,  fertile  and  lovely,  three  miles  from  Salisbury.  It 
once  sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  still  sends  one. 
It  once  had  a  manufacturing  trade  in  flannels  and  carpets, 
now  it  has  almost  none,  its  near  neighbour,  Salisbury, 
robs  it  even  of  the  value  of  its  markets  and  fairs.  I  went 
through  and  through,  round  and  round,  this  poor  remnant  of 
a  town,  and  to  a  distance  of  some  miles  beyond  it.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  its  situation,  with  wood  and  water,  hill 
and  valley,  forming  a  sweet  nest  of  nature,  in  which  the 
cottage  streets  reposed.  Judging  by  the  tower  of  a  new 
church,  which  was  rearing  its  head  above  the  trees,  and  holding 
up  to  view  several  masons  and  their  labourers,  with  hammers  and 
trowels,  and  mortar  and  scaffolding,  as  if  to  shew  a  stranger, 
even  when  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  that  he  must  not  go  away 
with  the  belief  that  everybodv  in  Wilton  was  unemployed ; 
judging  by  this,  when  looking  down  from  the  elevated  vicinity, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  little  town  was  a  young  one  just 
peeping  from  the  leafy  nest  for  the  first  time ;  and  with  such 
a  supposition  to  begin,  the  mind  would  soon  stretch  into  the 
probable  future,  and  see.  the  powerful  stream  that  waters  the 
rich  valley,  and  the  rich  valley  itself,  studded  with  buildings, 
great  as  this  great  new  church,  for  the  manufacture  of  food 
and  clothing,  (we  shall  say  flour  and  flannels,  the  materials  for 
which  are  abundantly  supplied  by  the  surrounding  country,)  and 
these  buildines  stocked  with  wheels  and  human  hands,  labouring 
and  giving  birth  to  labour.    Having  the  supposition  of  the 
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town  being  a  young  one,  the  first  flight  of  the  stranger^s  mind 
is  to  form  an  opinion  for  the  infant  Wilton,  and  say  what  it 
wiU  be  when  it  is  full  grown. 

But  desoend  from  the  elevated  vicinity — enter  the  streets, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and  water  and  green  meadows 
has  vanished,  so  also  the  dream  of  youth  and  vision  of  future 
greatness.  You  find,  instead  of  a  day  to  come,  the  day  has 
gone  by.  Wilton  has  had  its  day.  If  we  might  personify  its 
condition  further,  we  would  say  there  is  an  old  man  before  us 
stricken  in  years,  yet  not  so  feeble  from  age  as  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  other  ills.  He  is  time-worn  and  venerable,  and 
entitled  to  our  respect ;  but  he  is  hunger-bitten,  and  cold,  and 
friendless,  and  claims  our  pity.  He  can  call  to  mind  the 
bygone  days,  and  tell  of  what  he  did  when  making  carpets 
and  flannels;  how  he  ate  bread  and  bacon  and  roast  beef, 
and  brewed  his  beer,  and  was  comfortable,  because  well 
employed  and  well  fed.  But  he  is  old  and  lonely  now,  he  will 
tell  you,  and  his  offspring  with  his  trade  have  left  him  for 
some  place  in  the  north  called  Yorkshire,  where,  by  all  ac- 
counts, they  are  not  thriving  so  well  as  they  should  do.*  They 
are  suffering  hardships  themselves,  and  cannot  help  him. 
He  moves  on  crutches,  which,  he  says,  are  his  only  supports. 
One  of  them,  on  which  he  depends  most,  is  strong,  but  hard 
and  hurtful  to  his  decayed  frame;  he  grumbles  at  it,  and 
calls  it  the  ''  New  Poor-Law.^  The  other  is  more  pleasing 
when  he  can  lean  on  it,  but  it  is  too  short,  and  were  he  to 
trust  to  it,  he  would  fall,  and  die  where  he  fell ;  this  he  calls 
**  casual  charity.**^  Bein^  old  and  ill  provided  for,  he  is  fretful. 
Of  both  his  crutches  he  is  constantly  complaining.  He  speaks 
of  bad  times  and  a  hard-hearted  world,  and  is  not  thankful 
for  either  of  his  supports,  because,  ajs  he  says,  if  he  had  got 
fair  play  he  would  nave  needed  neither.  He  sees  the  splendid 
new  church  building,  at  a  cost  of  L.SO,000,  and  he  is  told  it 
will  be  an  ornament  to  his  old  age ;  but  he  says  there  is  a 
great  cathedral  three  miles  distant  surrounded  by  parish 
churches;  that  there  are  three  more  of  the  latter  situate 
between  that  cathedral  and  his  own  door ;  that  he  has  another 
at  his  own  door,  and  that  he  thinks  L.30,000  might  have 
been  more  rationally  expended.  Being  argued  with^  he  will 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  new  church  being  required  in  place 
of  the  old  one,  though  he  assures  us  the  old  one  was  large 
enough ;  but  he  will  not  allow  more  than  L.  10,000  for  a  new 
church,  and  maintains  that  the  remaining  twenty  should  have 
oeen  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Xemd  or  the  renewal 
of  the  manufacturing  trade.     In  reply,  he  is  told  that  the 

*  Thii  wa»  writton  in  the  year  of  YorkaiaradistKM  1842. 
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money  expended  on  the  new  church  is  not  his;  that  it  is 

Erivate  money ;  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  members  of 
18  family  have  provided  this  money  to  build  this  church,  and 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  question  them  on  the  subject. 
He  says  to  this  that  he  has  no  right,  and  he  seeks  no  right ; 
he  knows  the  church  will  be  an  ornament  to  him,  and  a 
monument  to  those  who  are  defraying  its  expense;  but  he 
says  he  wants  the  means  of  sustaining  life ;  that  he  conceives 
the  greatest  monument  which  anv  rich  family,  such  as  that  of 
Wilton  House,  could  rear  to  their  own  honour,  would  be  to 
renew  his  trade,  recall  his  scattered  oflbpring ;  rear  around 
their  domain  a  thriving  population,  who,  beine  physically 
comfortable,  might  be  trained  in  moral  respectability. 

But  let  us  relieve  ourselves  from  this  metaphor;  let  us 
proceed  to  the  bare  '^  matter  of  fact.^  Gome  with  us,  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  and  all  who  abominate  the  ^*  Bastile  Poor- 
La  w,^  as  vou  call  it ;  come  with  us,  and  see  the  poor  of 
Wilton,  where  there  is  little  trade,  where  almost  all  are 
dependent  on  an  agricultural  neighbourhood  ;  come,  all  who 
would  deny  an  allotment  of  land  to  the  poor,  all  who  would 
keep  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  amount  of  human  labour 
on  that  land  at  a  minimum  ;  come,  all  who  drive  the  indus- 
trious people  to  the  workhouse,  and  then  seek  public  applause, 
by  denouncing  the  workhouse  as  a  ^^  Poor- Law  Bastile  C 
come,  and  tell  us  what  you  would  do  with  the  poor.  Here 
we  are,  a  landlord.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  a  fanner,  a  guardian* 
a  gamekeeper,  and  a  ploughman.  Let  us  speak  to  the  first 
poor  man  we  meet : — 

PUmqhman — *'  What  is  your  name,  my  good  man  V^ 

*'  WilUam  Turner ;  some  of  them  eentlemen  know  me  well 
enoueh  ;  Fve  lived  long  enough  in  Wilton  to  be  known.*^ 

^'  X  ou  are  an  able-bodied  labourer,  I  perceive ;  how  old 
are  you  f* 

"1  be  forty  or  thereabout.^ 

**  Are  you  married  V* 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children.'** 

"  What  wages  have  you  f^ 

'^  No  wages ;  I  be  out  of  work,  and  can^t  get  none.^ 

*•  No  wages  and  no  work  ?    What  do  you  live  on  !** 

**  We  don^'t  be  living ;  we  be  starved.  I  been  to  the 
guardians  to  eet  into  the  house,  but  can^t  get  in  afore  next 
week.     Don't  know  what  we  shall  do  till  then.     One-third  the 

Eeople  in  Wilton  be  without  work,  and  t'other  third  don't 
ave  more  nor  three  days  arweek  throughout  the  year.  ^  Them 
an  be  employed  constant  don't  have  more  nor  eight  shillings  a- 
week  now;   they  had  nine  shillings;'  but  now,  since  the 
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markets  came  down,  farmers  be  taking  down  wages.  Ahf 
them  be  hard  times ;  terrible  hard  times ;  a  poor  man  don^t 
know  how  to  live  no  how."" 

^'  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  become  of  this  man,  his  wife, 
and  six  children !  I  see  many  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
land  at  no  ereat  distance  from  this,  which  should  be  taken 
into  cultivation.  I  do  not — mark  me  well — I  do  not  mean  the 
thin  chakly  down  land,  though  doubtless  the  herbage  of  that 
might  be  improved  by  laying  clay  or  some  such  substance 
on  it ;  but  I  allude  to  the  excellent  com  land  which  may  be 
found  in  every  direction,  forming  part  of  those  downs,  and 
which,  if  broken  up  to  grow  com  and  winter  food  for  sheep, 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  thinner  soils  left  for  summer 
pasturage.  But,  apart  from  these  downs,  there  is  the  rich 
land  around  us,  which  is  indifferently  cultivated.  Many  parts 
of  England  are  not  so  well  cultivated  as  this  district  I  admit, 
but  this  is  bad  enough — some  of  it  disgraceful  in  respect  of 
foulness,  bad  fences,  and  wasted  manures.  Why  don  t  you, 
Mr  Farmer,  employ  more  people,  and  call  into  activity  the 
neglected  resources  of  your  farm !  By  an  expenditure  of 
capital  you  might  soon  have  a  great  profit  out  of  that  which 
is  now  comparatively  unproductive;  out  of  those  meadows, 
for  instance. 

Farmer — "  Why,  sir,  his  honour  my  landlord  knows  I  am 
only  a  tenanirat-will ;  and  what  with  that,  and  what  with 

Eolitics  and  elections,  and  one  thing  and  toother,  it  would  not 
e  safe  for  me  to  lay  out  much  money  in  employing  people 
more  than  I  can  help.  I  don^t  say  as  how,  by  no  means, 
that  Lord  Pembroke,  or  any  one  belonging  to  his  family, 
would  raise  mv  rent  when  they  saw  me  growing  better  crops 
by  better  cultivation,  or  that  th^y  would  turn  me  out  of  my 
farm  if  I  did  not  vote  for  their  interest,  I  don^t  say  that;  but 
I  say  as  how  it  would  not  be  wise  in  me  to  lay  out  my  money 
without  the  security  of  a  lease.'' 

Landlord — "  Oh !  a  lease  !  you  want  a  lease,  do  you  ?  We 
would  rather  have  tenants-at-will.'' 

Sir  Charles — ^*  And  so  would  I  rather  have  a  tenant-at-will ; 
I  never  knew  a  farmer  do  any  good  with  a  lease.  No  tenant 
of  mine,  save  one,  ever  asked  for  a  lease.*" 

Ploughman — "  Well,  gentlemen,  the  question  is,  what  will 
you  do  with  this  man,  his  wife,  and  six  children  ?  They  are 
starving.  We  have  seen  their  wretched  home.  It  is  without 
any  comfort,  almost  without  furniture,  and  its  rent  is  one 
shdling  and  sixpence  a-week.  Attached  to  it  is  about  four  log 
of  garden  ground.  Two  or  three  pecks  of  potatoes,  and  about 
eighty  callage  plants,* is  as  much  as  this  garden  would  bear 
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in  a  seaaon.     Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  such  a  family 
as  this  half  an  acre  of  land,  at  a  rent  of  twenty  shillings  !^ 

Sir  Charles — *^  Oh !  I  see  what  you  are  for ;  allotments  of 
land  to  labourers ;  no,  no,  we  must  have  no  allotments.^ 

Plouahmdn — ^*  Well  then,  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do  I 
Perhaps,  Mr  Ouardlan,  you  will  suggest  something  !^ 

Guardian — "  Why,  the  only  thing  the  man  can  do  is  for 
him  and  his  family  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  We  would 
rather  not  have  them  in,  rates  are  enormously  hi^h  already, 
and  the  house  full,  but  we  must  either  admit  them  or  let 
them  starve  to  death  outside ;  if  we  do  the  latter  the  law 
will  punish  us,  sp  we  must  do  the  former.^ 

^^  What  will  such  a  family  as  this  cost  you  in  the  workhouse  !^ 

^*  They  will  cost  nearly  at  an  average  four  shillings  a-head 
per  week  ;  a  good  bit  of  money,  is  it  not  V^ 

'^  What  do  you  feed  them  on  in  the  house  !  You  don^t  give 
them  much  pleasure  in  their  pauper  life,  I  presume  !^ 

^'  No,  we  have  too  many  demands  for  admission  as  it  is. 
We  would  have  many  more  were  we  not  to  make  the  diet  as 
low  as  will  possibly  sustain  life.  We  give  them  bread  and 
milk  for  breakfast — seven  ounces  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk.  We  give  them  six  ounces  of  bread,  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a  pint  of  coffee  for  supper.  This  is  throughout 
the  week.  For  dinner  they  have,  on  Sunday,  one  pound  of 
suet  pudding ;  Monday,  one  quart  of  bullock''s  head  soup ; 
Tuesday,  one  pound  of  potatoes  and  three  ounces  of  bacon  ; 
Wednesday,  seven  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese ; 
Thursday,  five  ounces  of  beef  and  one  pound  of  potatoes ; 
Friday,  four  ounces  of  bread  and  a  portion  of  tne  liquor 
which  boiled  the  previous  day'^s  beef;  Saturday,  one  pound  of 
potatoes  and  three  ounces  of  bacon.  Such  is  the  diet  of  the 
workhouse.  It  is  low,  but,  low  as  it  is,  one-half  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  Wilton  and  neighbourhood  don^t  live  better 
in  their  own  houses — many  of  them  not  so  well.  How  can 
they,  with  wages  so  low,  and  many  of  them  without  work  I 
In  short,  we  are  obliged  to  feed  them  meagrely,  and  fi;ive  them 
hard  task-work  at  breaking  bones,  or  some  such  £ing,  lest 
they  find  the  house  too  .comfortable.'" 

Sir  Charles — ^^  Abominable.  This  is  an  abominably  cruel 
system  this  poor-law.     The  house  is  no  better  than  a  hostile.'" 

Ploughman — '^  Well,  Sir  Charles,  it  is  bad  enouch,  Heaven 
and  the  poor  know  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done !  You  dislike 
agricultural  improvements ;  you  deny  security  to  your  tenants, 
so  that  they  cannot  incur  the  risk  of  improvements,  nor 
employ  more  labourers ;  you  will  not  give  the  labourers  an 
alb^a^at  of  land  to  keep  them  from  id^nesa  and  starvation ; 
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Joa  call  the  woridiouBe,  to  wldoh  they  are  driven  by  sheer 
unger,  a  baBtile,  and  yet  you  drive  them  thither.    What  m 
to  M  done  !^ 


No.  X. 

From  Wilton  to  Shalteelmry.— A  Stage  Coadk  CoDi|Niaj«^A  Somenot  Fumor 

and  a  Gkntleman  iram  ParU. 

Leaving  Wilton  to  repose  amid  tts  fine  woods  on  the  bank* 
of  itfl  clear  streams,  with  its  splendid  mansion  and  its  new 
church,  the  latter  intended  to  be  one  of  the  finest  parish 
churches  in  England,  and  already  shewing  an  outside  which 
fulfils  the  intention ;  leaving  the  natural  and  artificial  beauties 
of  Wilton  to  the  companionship  of  a  population  ill<*employed, 
ill-naid,  and  ill'^fed,  an  unhappy  mixture  of  paupers,  poachers, 
ana  men  not  yet  reduced  to  their  condition,  but  fiist  approach- 
ing it,  we  shall  proceed  towards  the  borders  of  Dorset  and 
Somerset.  Let  the  reader  give  me  his  company,  and  he  shaU 
see  and  hear  literally  what  I  saw  and  heard. 

We  are  on  a  four^horsed  coach  running  between  South* 
ampton  and  some  towns  in  the  west.  At  Salisbuiy  I  tried  to 
get  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  to  talk  with  him  as  we  went 
along,  but  that  seat  was  bespoke.  I  next  tried  to  get  a  share 
of  the  seat  behind  him,  but  that  was  full.  There  was  onlv 
room  for  one  outside,  and  that  was  behind,  on  a  seat  which 
holds  three  facing  forward  to  three  others,  who,  with  a  pile 
of  luggage  at  their  backs,  were  seated  on  the  roof  of  the  coach^ 
separated  from  those  in  front  as  the  inhabitants  of  one  side  of 
a  mountain  are  separated  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
side. 

Well,  we  are  out  of  Salisbury,  through  Wilton,  and  on  the 
Shaftesbury  road,  with  some  good  farms  on  each  side.  We  see 
the  Honourable  oidney  Herbert  with  his  friends  out  shooting ; 
and  several  Salisbury  publicans  and  other  burly,  well-fed,  and 
not  very  busy-al^home  personages,  who,  having  no  privilege, 
or  no  ffun,  or  no  ability  to  shoot,  are  out  looking  at  the  sport, 
with  the  hope  that  the  exercise  will  quicken  their  appetites 
for  the  dinner  which  is  cooking  at  home.  Having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  these  gentlemen,  we  nod  to  each  other, 
but  the  coachman,  willing  to  let  the  Salisbury  people  see  what 
he  and  his  horses  are,  when  out  of  Salisbury,  is  going  at  a 
canter,  and  there  is  no  time  to  exchange  words. 

On  we  go ;  and  I  now  suppose  that  the  loss  of  a 
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the  driver  is  not  bo  much  to  be  regretted.  There  is  a  guard 
to  the  ooach,  and  a  guard  can  give  more  of  his  time  to  talk- 
ative passengers  than  a  coachman  driving  four  in  hand.  But 
as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  he  will  be  talked  to.  There  is 
nothing  seen  of  his  face  to  tell  the  humour  of  his  mind ;  yet 
he  has  a  face  as  surely  as  the  sky  has  a  rising  moon,  when  we 
see  a  streak  of  red  hght,  with  a  cloud  concealing  her  upper 
and  the  horizon  cutting  off  her  under  limb.  The  guard  nxkB  a 
face ;  but  what  with  shawls  of  worsted,  and  cotton,  and  silk, 
piled  up  like  wintrv  mountains,  and  an  enormous  breadth  of 
brim  lowered  like  the  clouds,  to  which  the  mountains  are  near 
neighbours,  there  is  almost  a  total  eclipse.  And  altBough 
guards  of  coaches  are  a  kind  of  common  property,  on  which 
any  one  may  intrude  in  virtue  of  ihe  auit-rent  of  a  glass  of 
brandy  when  changing  horses,  and  a  shilling  or  two  when  leav- 
ing the  coach ;  and  though  I  am  resolved  to  pick  up  what  I 
may  find  this  common  property  capable  of  affording,  and  have 
no  doubt  but  there  is  life  and  something  lively  behmd  that  red 
nose  which  is  dipped  into  a  fold  of  the  uppermost  whity- 
brown  shawl,  yet  1  hesitate.  There  is  a  gentleman  from  Pans 
between  us.  He  is  not  o/*  Paris ;  he  is  an  Englishman  return- 
ing to  his  native  country  /ram  Paris,  as  I  afterwards  learn ; 
and  the  newness  of  hat,  exquisiteness  of  whisker,  and  digni- 
fied polish  of  manners,  with  my  knowledge  that  he  is  an  inside 
passenger  sitting  outside  for  his  own  pleasure,  make  me  hesi- 
tate to  send  mv  words  across  him  either  before  or  behind. 

Yet  something  must  be  done.  I  attempt  to  draw  the 
Parisian  Englishman ;  but  nothing  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
will  bring  him  out.  There  are  hiUs  of  chalk  on  our  left,  form- 
ing the  margin  of  the  great  tract  which  is  in  France,  which 
comes  across  the  channel,  starts  at  Dorchester,  and  stretches 
to  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  We  are  on  the  adjoining  tract  of 
clay  and  limestone,  and  the  embrowned  margin  of  chalk,  which 
rises  like  a  sloping  grassy  wall  a  hundred  feet  high,  bounding 
us  apparently  in  endless  length,  and  the  road  on  which  we 
travel,  taking  all  th^  windings  of  these  chalky  downs  at  the 
respectful  and  pleasant  distance  of  half  a  mile,  are  promi- 
nently before  us,  and  I  start  upon  geology.  Several  polite 
'^  Yes,  sirs,^  and  nods  of  acquiescence  are  given  by  the  travel- 
led eentleman,  but  nothing  more.  Another  passenger,  who 
sits  racing  me,  and  whose  knees  are  dividing  the  narrow  space 
with  mine,  looks  like  one  who  may  be  spoken  to,  and  he 
acknowledges  that  the  sudden  termination  of  the  chalky  ridge 
and  the  commencement  of  the  clay  on  which  our  road  is  formed 
is  very  extraordinary.  But  he  halts  there.  In^  vain  I  speak 
of  the  probable  ages  when  theise  ridges  and  this  valley  took 
the  place  they  now  hold.    This  gentleman,  who  is  encased  in  a 
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drab  ooat  and  several  shawls,  seems  determined  not  to  oome 
out,  so  I  beg  permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Paris  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  guard,  which  permission  is  most  politely 
granted,  and  I  address  myself  to  the  two  inches  of  red  face 
and  the  red  nose  which  is  reposing  in  the  woolly  shawl. 

^^  How  far  are  we  from  Shaftesbury  2  Where  do  you  change 
horses  next !  What  do  the  farmers  pay  for  land  like  that ! 
Do  the  railways  affect  you  on  a  cross  country  road  like  this ! 
You  have  got  a  truss  of  hay  strapped  on  behmd — what  is  the 
price  of  hay  I  Potatoes  seem  to  be  a  fair  crop  in  those  fields 
-—do  you  loiow  what  the  price  of  them  is  i  Do  the  farmers 
hereabout  allow  their  labourers  a  portion  of  potato  ground, 
or  must  the  labourers  buy  all  their  potatoes  T    To  these 

fuestions  I  receive  answers  brief  and  indistinct.  What  little 
do  hear  is  a  ^'  yes"''  and  a  ''  no;^  the  remainder  is  communi- 
cated by  the  Parisian  traveller,  who  acts  as  agent.  Seeing 
that  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  the  guard,  and  fearing  that  the 
polite  gentleman  who  separates  us  on  the  seat,  but  who  kindly 
endeavours  to  unite  us  in  conversation,  may  get  tired  of  such 
crude  questions  and  barren  replies,  I  desist,  and  leave  the 
red  nose  to  undisturbed  rest. 

Potatoes ;  there  are  more  potatoes  being  turned  up  on  the 
farms  we  pass,  and  I  attempt  to  bring  out  the  traveller  in  the 
drab  great-coat,  whose  knees  divide  space  with  my  knees,  on 
the  subject  of  potatoes.  I  find  this  gentleman  has  recently 
travelled  in  Suffolk,  and  still  more  recently  in  Buckingham- 
shire. He  thinks  the  potatoes  are  much  better  in  Suffolk 
than  in  Bucks.  For  his  part,  he  never  saw  good  potatoes  in 
Bucks.  When  by  any  chance  they  are  go(m,  the  people  of 
that  county  call  them  bad.  They  dislike  the  floury  potatoes 
and  prefer  the  waxy  ones.  I  remark  that  when  travelling  in 
Bucks  I  saw  few  good  potatoes,  and  also  observed  the  pre- 
ference given  to  what  I  considered  the  bad  ones.  The  Pari- 
sian traveller  says  potatoes  are  not  much  used  in  France ;  and 
another  traveller,  in  a  dark  pilot  coat,  who  has  not  previously 
spoken^  and  who  sits  with  his  face  immediately  in  front  of  the 
guard,  says  he  likes,  for  his  part,  a  floury  potato ;  he  likes 
it  hot,  and  never  has  a  good  dmner  if  he  has  not  a  nice  smok- 
ing-hot  potato.  The  gentleman  in  the  drab  top-coat  likes 
mashed  potatoes  best,  and  prefers  them  done  with  butter  or 
new  milk.  There  is  now  a  likelihood  of  a  general  conversa- 
tion, and,  determined  to  bring  the  guard  into  it,  I  ask  him 
which  he  prefers,  potatoes  of  the  waxy  kind  or  the  floury  kind ! 
The  guara  cares  for  none  of  them.  "  Give  me,^^  he  says,  *'  good 
old  English  fare,  and  good  old  English  times,  and  dang  your 
potatoes  and  railroads  both  !^ 
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This  is  exodlent.  PotatooB  and  railroads  !  I  attempt  to 
take  the  guard  back  to  tlie  times,  not  yet  yery  old,  when  no 
coaches  travelled  on  the  road — ^when  our  grandfathers,  with 
their  pack-horses,  had  all  the  trade,  and  the  coaches  did  with 
them  what  the  railroads  are  doing  with  the  coaches  now. 
But  the  guard  is  silent.  We  are  about  to  descend  a  declivity. 
He  alights  on  the  road  while  the  coachman  is  drawing  up, 
and,  havinff  put  the  drag  on  the  wheel,  is  up  again  to  his  seat 
with  a  nimbleness  quite  astonishing.  We  talk  of  the  patent 
drag,  but  receive  no  information  on  its  absence  from  this 
coach,  save  that  the  proprietors  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
having  one.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  guard  again  de- 
scends to  the  road,  as  a  linnet  descends  from  the  upper  spar 
to  the  bottom  of  its  cage ;  the  drag  is  removed,  and,  Hke  the 
linnet,  he  is  aloft  again. 

This  nimble  getting  down  and  linnet-like  getting  up,  by  a 
being  who  but  for  these  motions  might  be  a  mummy  for  aught 
we  can  see  of  his  body,  leads  me  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
dangerous  quantity  of  his  clothes  should  these  get  entangled 
with  his  feet,  for  it  is  evident  he  does  not  wait  for  the  coach 
stopping  when  he  gets  down,  and  as  evidently  the  coachman 
does  not  wait  for  mm  getting  up  when  he  drives  away.  This 
suggests  the  fatal  accident  which  befell  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  the  Parisian  gentleman  relates  the  particulars  of  that 
melancholy  event.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  deceased  Duke, 
highly  of  the  royal  family,  highly  of  Paris,  highly  of  the  French, 
highly  of  everything  but  his  own  health,  which  he  says  is  not 
as  he  should  like  it  to  be. 

Well,  we  are  halted  at  a  road-side  inn.  Determined  to 
invade  the  taciturnity  of  the  guard,  I  ask  him  to  have  a  glass 
of  something  hot  and  strong.  He  has  it.  The  coachman,  a 
jolly,  laughing-faced  fellow,  who  neither  conceals  his  face  in  a 
shawl  nor  his  thoughts  in  himself,  is  in  the  hands  of  some 
other  passenger,  and  is  also  drinking  a  stiff  glass.  In  quick 
time  we  are  on  the  coach  again,  seated  and  away.  We  are, 
at  first,  much  the  same  as  before,  save  the  guard,  who  shews 
more  of  his  face  and  somewhat  less  of  his  taciturnity. 

But  there  is  a  short  middle-aged  gentleman  not  yet  spoken 
of,  the  centre  one  of  the  three  whose  backs  are  to  the  moun- 
tain of  luggage,  whose  faces  are  to  us,  and  who  sit  on  a  narrow 
space  saved  for  a  seat  by  the  piling  of  the  luggage  on  the 
roof  of  the  coach.  This  gentleman  is  in  top-boots,  and  while 
other  people^B  feet  are  resting  where  common  feet  on  a  coach 
are  intended  to  rest,  his  are  suspended  from  the  seat,  unable, 
however  willing,  to  reach  by  several  inches  the  resting-place 
allotted  for  them.     He  has  spoken  to  nobody ;  nobody  hoa 
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spoken  to  him ;  but  the  little  top-boois  daDgling  from  his  little 
body,  and  his  little  round  face  with  a  larger  share  of  good 
nature  shining  in  it  than  is  to  be  seen  in  many  longer  faces, 
draws  my  attention.  He  is  eating  walnuts,  and  asks  me  to 
accept  of  a  few.  The  Parisian  gentleman  is  also  asked,  so  is 
the  guard,  so  are  the  passengers  right  and  left  of  the  little 
gentleman.  All  accept  them,  all  are  cracking  and  picking  the 
nuts,  and  all  are  now  disposed  to  talk.  A  whole  stage  has 
been  wasted  in  vain  efforts  at  conversation,  merely  because 
the  right  man  was  not  spoken  to,  and  because  he  did  notohoofie 
to  speak  to  those  who  did  not  speak  to  him.  But  here  he  is, 
just  the  man  of  all  others  to  meet  on  a  stage  coach,  if  a  stranger 
wants  information  about  farming. 

We  are  talking  of  the  poor  and  the  poor-rates.  He  tells 
us  he  pays  L.70  aryear  of  poor-rate,  for  one  of  his  farms,  and 
about  half  as  much  more  for  other  property.  I  ask  him  where 
his  locality  is, and  he  replies,  '^Somersetshire;  down  in  the  south 
of  Somerset ;  the  farm  that  is  assessed  for  L.70  of  poor-rate 
must  be  no  trifle;^  and  I  inquire  whether  he  is  a  grazier  or  a 
corn  grower.  He  pauses  until  he  cracks  another  nut,  and  then 
says,  "  I  am  both ;  more'^s  the  pity.^  "  Why  f  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Paris;  "  why  do  you  say  more''s  the  pityf 
"WhyT^  replies  the  other,  '^because  between  falls  in  the 
prices  of  com  and  falls  in  the  prices  of  cattle,  buying  dear  and 
selling  cheap,  I  don't  know  what  to  be  at  with  myself.''  He 
skins  another  section  of  his  nut,  puts  it  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
replies  to  another  question  of  the  Parisian,  by  saying,  '^  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  say  either  com  or  cattle  be  too  cheap.  Cheap- 
ness is  a  relative  term.  Provisions  may  not  be  too  cheap  for 
those  who  have  to  buy,  but  they  too  cheap  for  I  who  nave 
to  sell  them  to  pay  such  rents  and  taxes  as  i  have  to  pay." 

This  leads  to  a  conversation  on  leaseholders  and  tenants-atr 
will.  He  is  well  aware,  and  smiles,  and  cracks  another  nut, 
as  he  replies,  that  he  has  good  reason  to  know  the  value  of 
a  lease,  it  a  rationally  constructed  lease,  over  a  tenancy-at-will ; 
but  he  adds,  '^  As  times  be  now,  and  as  leases  commonly  be 
made,  no  leases  for  me.  No,  no ;  not  even  the  most  liberal 
lease  that  tenant  ever  had  of  landlord  for  me.  Why,  gentle- 
men, it  be  no  farer  gone  than  a  fortnight  since  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  estate  down  our  way  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him. 
Well,  I  went.  He  know'd  I  farmed  a  good  bit  of  land ;  he 
know'd  I  had  money  to  lay  out ;  he  know'd  I  had  laid  out 
money  on  my  land ;  he  know'd  I  grew  the  best  com,  and 
turnips,  and  worzel  in  the  country ;  he  know'd  I  was  reckoned 
an  improver  of  land.  Gentlemen,  I  am  one  that  tries  to  make 
the  most  of  my  land.    This  landlord  know'd  it.    He  said. 
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*Now  tell  me  what  you  wiD  give  for  sttch  a  farm,  if  I  give  you 
a  lease,  with  liberty  to  improve  it  as  you  like  f  Says  I,  *  Sir^ 
I  am  much  oblijg;ed  ;  but  tell  me  first  what  the  price  of  my  corn 
and  cattle  mil  be  tohen  I  have  improved  your /army  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  rent  I  can  pay?  To  this  the  gentleman  repUed  that 
the  question  of  prices  was  now  in  a  manner  settled ;  the  coin- 
law  was  settled,  the  tariff  was  settled,  and  prices  would  soon 
be  settled.  *  Gom-law  settled !  tariff  settled  !  prices  settled  !^ 
says  I.  *  Why,  the  whole  three  are  unsettled  ;  we  have  had 
nothing  but  unsettled  prices  since  we  had  a  corn-law,  and  I 
suppose  never  will  have.  You  won^t  let  the  corn-law  alone, 
and  you  caiCt  let  it  alone ;  and  it  won^t  settle  prices  if  it  were 
let  alone.  No,  no,  sir,^  says  I ;  *  no  taking  of  leases  with 
matters  as  they  are  now.^  oo  to  this  the  gentleman  replied, 
'  Well,  but  it  is  your  opinion  that  land  cannot  be  properlj/ 
farmed  without  a  lease,  is  it  notf  '  Oh  yes,  sir,^  says  I,  '  thau 
be  my  opinion,  sure  enough,  and  my  experience  too ;  hjit  land 
must  be  badly  farmed  or  go  witl^ovit  farming  afore  I  touch  it  on 
a  lease  in  such  times  as  they  we  now  live  in?  l^hat  I  did,  gentle- 
men ;  I  told  this  landlord  my  mind ;  I  ben''t  afeared  to  speak 
to  nobody ;  I  pay  my  rent  and  my  taxes,  and  my  debts,  and 
care  for  nobody.  So,  as  I  said  already,  cheapness  is  a  relative 
term.  Things  don''t  be  too  cheap  for  them  as  buy,  mayhap ; 
but  they  be  too  cheap  for  me.*" 

Heanng  this,  the  gentleman  in  the  drab  top-coat  says, 
^^  What  would  you  do  to  settle  the  question  of  rents  and 

E rices  f"  "  Ah,^  replies  the  other,  "  that  be  what  I  want  to 
now.  I  want  of  all  things,  next  to  my  heavenly  salvation,  to 
know  what  on  earth  we  be  to  do ;  nobody  tells  us — everybody 
inquires — ^and  all  that  I  can  say  is  this,  that  if  I  am  to  be 
hanged,  hang  me  as  a  dog  should  be  hanged  ;  don^t  put  a  tin 
ketUe  to  my  tail,  and  hunt  me  about  with  a  mob  after  me.  in 
which  I  cannot  know  my  friends  from  my  foes.  Why,  dang 
it !  put  un  to  death  or  save  un  at  once ;  don't  torture  and 
kill  by  slow  degrees.'^ 

With  thid,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  we  are  in 
Shaftesbury  ;  and  here  I  shall  take  the  reader  from  the  coach 
and  set  him  down  at  the  Grosvenor  Arms.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal inn,  and  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the  propei*ty  of  the 
Grosvenor  family,  who  have  a  residence  and  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  named  Motcombe.  I  did  not  halt  here  myself 
at  this  time.  The  interesting  conversation  of  the  farmer  on 
the  coach,  together  with  a  promise  I  had  made  to  visit,  if  I 
ever  went  into  that  part  of  the  country,  a  gentleman  li\  inff 
several  miles  farther  down,  caused  me  to  retain  my  seat,  ana 
go  onwards. 
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This  farmer  is,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  all  and  more  than 
what  he  said  of  himself.  He  is  an  extensive  grazier  and  com 
grower ;  has  had  great  experience ;  is  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  and  seemed  to  me  remarkable  for  the  off-hand  way 
in  which  he  delivered  his  opinions,  the  chief  of  which  opinions 
was  that  no  confidence  comd  be  placed  in  the  stability  of  the 
corn-law.  The  passenger  who  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  who 
was  immediately  opposite  me,  turned  out  to  be  a  commercial 
gentleman  from  London,  connected,  I  think,  with  the  glove 
trade.  He  expressed  very  decided  opinions  on  the  corn-law 
question,  having  no  hope  for  himself,  for  commerce,  or  for  the 
farmers,  but  in  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-law. 
Wishing  to  hear  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  fanner  expressed 
decidedly  on  this  subject,  although  understanding  quite  plainly, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  dog  hanging,  that  he  was  alluding  to  the 
protective  duties,  I  asked  our  feUow-traveller  what  he  would 
do  in  the  event  of  another  election,  whether  he  would  support 
the  Repealers  or  their  opponentc !  He  replied,  that  so  far  as 
he  knew  at  present  he  would  support  neither.  He  had  lost  ail 
confidence  in  public  men.  He  had  formerly  supported  those 
who  supported  the  corn-laws.  He  still  believed  that  the  total 
abolition  of  these  laws  would  givo  a  shock  to  English  agricul- 
ture, although  he  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
shock  would  be  more  than  temporary.  ''  On  that  point,^  said 
he,  *^  I  cannot  give  an  opinion — ^neither  do  I  think  any  one 
else  can ;  but  I  shall  sav  this,  that  let  the  shock  be  what  it 
may  that  we  are  to  receive  from  a  total  repeal,  it  will  be  safety 
itself  compared  with  the  gradual  abolition  which  we  now  see 
going  on.  I  am  losing  my  money  fast ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I 
am  losing  it  in  the  dark.**^ 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  after  I  had  been  about  ten  days 
among  the  farmers  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  and  had  talked 
with  them  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  singly  by  themselves, 
and  in  company  with  their  neighbours,  I  founa  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  subject  on  which  they  were  most  eager  to  con- 
verse was  that  of  protection.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  complicated  interests  of  this  great 
country,  especially  on  the  importance  of  our  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  they  knew  there  had  been  complaints  of  manufac- 
turing distress,  but  their  knowledge  of  that  distress  was  indeed 
very  limited,  and  their  notions  of  its  effect  on  themselves  was 
absolutely  a  blank.  They  could  not  see  how  they  were 
dependent  on  madiufacturers,  and  when  I  say  they^  I  include 
the  great  body  of  the  farmers,  excepting  oiuy  a  few  of  the 
more  intelligent,  who,  when  they  read  this,  will  easily  see  the 
exception,  and  pardon  me  for  writing  as  I  do  of  their  brethren. 
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A  ebuM  of  more  hoflpitable,  hearty,  joyous,  uproariously  free- 
hearted men  than  these  farmers  I  cannot  conceive.  I  am 
bound  in  honour  to  say  that  in  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset, 
I  have  invariably  found  them  free  and  hospitable  to  an  excess. 
I  have  dined  with  them,  fifty  at  a  time,  and  from  two-thirds  of 
that  fifty,  and  other  fifties  and  forties,  and  numbers  down- 
wards, I  have  had  invitations  to  meet  them  at  their  own  houses 
on  their  own  farms.  I  told  them  plainly  that  my  object  was 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  condition  of  a^oulture  and 
agriculturists;  that  my  reports  would  be  published,  with  a 
view  to  advance  the  mterests  of  both ;  that  party  politics 
formed  no  part  of  my  purpose ;  that  I  carefully  avoided  all 
controversial  questions,  such  as  the  corn-laws,  the  tariff^  &c., 
and  confined  myself  simply  to  the  home  operation  on  the  farm. 

It  was  thus  I  offered  myself  to  their  acquaintance,  and 
thus  I  was  received ;  but  not  in  this  neutral  capacity  was  I 
able  to  remain.  The  sudden  fall  in  the  prices  of  com  and 
cattle  had  prepared  every  man  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
prices,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else;  and  instead 
of  being  averse  to  talk  about  the  corn-laws  and  the  tariff,  aa 
they  once  were,  they  would  talk  about  nothing  else.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  a  coriversation.  We  have  walked  over  part  of 
a  farm  of  200  acres.  I  have  been  shewn  the  small  proportion 
which  is  cultivated,  the  large  proportion  which  is  in  grass. 
Have  talked  about  lime  and  couch-grass,  and  twenty  other 
things.  The  farmer  allows  me  to  have  everything  my  own 
way ;  and  as  we  are  returning  to  the  homestead,  I  observe 
the  liquid  manure  being  entirely  wasted,  and  offer  a  sugees* 
tion  for  its  conservation  and  application  to  the  field.  ^*  mw^ 
stop  thee,^  says  the  farmer,  wno,  by-the-by,  is  a  tenant  of 
a  celebrated  banker  of  London,  ^^  we  have  been  over  the  farm, 
and,  as  should  be,  have  only  talked  of  the  farm,  and  we  shall 
have  time  afore  you  go  to  talk  to  the  end  of  farm  works — what  I 
want  to  know  now  be'^s  something  about  our  prices.  It  is 
mighty  fine  to  say  do  this,  and  do  that,  and  do  t  other— what 
about  the  tariff  and  the  cojrn-tlaw  T 

Again,  I  was  in  a  Tory  inn  at  Shaftiesbury ;  all  the  inns 
there  are  Tory  or  Whig  inns,  or  rather,  the  customers  are 
Tory  or  Whig  customers— exclusive  dealing  being  carried  on 
to  a  most  lamentable  extent.  I  was  in  an  exclusively  Tory 
inn.  I  was  invited  to  meet  a  farmer  who  is  considered  the 
best  cultivator  of  green  crops  in  that  district.  There  were 
about  half  a  dozen  more,  and  we  entered  at  once  on  the 
subject  of  turnip  culture.  I  had  seen  this  gentleman^s  tur- 
nips, and  had  been  so  pleased  with  them,  had  praised  them  so 
much  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  came  designedly  ta 
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Shaftesbury  to  see  me,  and  talk  about  them.  About  an  hour 
was  spent  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  when  all  at  once  one  of 
the  company,  a  fanner,  who  pays  upwards  of  L.600  a  year  of 
rent)  ana  who  has  been  a  leading  man  on  the  Conservative 
side,  said,  '^  Ah,  that  be  all  very  well,  but  what  about  the 
tariff,  eh  i  what  about  the  tariff  J  Gome,  let  us  hear  what 
landlords  be  to  do  with  tariff  and  corn-laws !  and  then  we'^U 
talk  of  what  we  be  to  do  with  farms  !^  And  the  old  gentle- 
man, the  grower  of  the  good  turnips,  inunediately  added, 
'*  Aye,  they  be  the  questions  for  farmers  now-a-davs.^  Follow- 
ing which,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  father  is  one  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westoiinster'^s  tenants,  said,  '' J  should  like  to 
hear  somewhat  on  the  tariff."^ 

The  tariff  and  the  corn-laws  consequently  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  there,  as  elsewhere,  whether  I  was  willing 
to  touch  on  them  or  not ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  know,  what 
otherwise  I  might  not  have  known,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  farmers  in  those  parts  have  but  a  feeble  glimmering  of 
knowledge  on  commercial  subjects.  For  instance,  the  tariff 
was  to  most  of  them  a  kind  of  '^  Boo-man  behind  the  bed  ;^  a 
"  Yahoo  r  a  "  Will-o'-the-wisp ;""  a  "  Jack  the  giant  killer  i 
an  evil  spirit  ever  present,  and  yet  invisible ;  it  was  their  ter- 
ror, and  ever-recurring  subject  of  conversation.  They  spoke 
of  it  much  the  same  as  the  Scotch  used  to  speak  of  the  fairies 
in  days  not  yet  far  distant.  The  fairies  were  called  the  ''  good 
neighbours ;  and  when  any  household  article  was  lost,  they 
concluded  and  said,  while  their  hairs  stood  on  end,  and  drops 
of  sweat  fell  from  their  faces,  that  ^^  doubtless  the  good  neigh- 
bours had  come  in  and  taken  a  lend  of  it.^  To  speak  ill  of 
the  *'*'  good  neighbours^  was  the  most  fatal  thing  they  could 
do,  and  therefore  they  spoke  kindly  of  them,  and  trembled. 

So  did  I  find  it  with  the  Dorset  fanners.  They  never,  or 
very  seldom,  spoke  ill/of  Sir  Eobort  Peel,  or  their  members, 
whom,  to  support  the  farming  interests,  they  elected  ;  but  the 
tariff  and  the  corn-law  were  invariably  the  chief  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  discussed  was  very 
like  that  of  those  who  spoke  forbearingly  of  the  "good  neigh- 
bours,^ the  fairies. 

On  one  of  those  occasions,  when  the  tariff  was  blamed  for 
all  that  it  has  done,  and  a  hundred  times  more  than  it  has  the 
power  of  doing,  I  pointed  out  to  them  in  figures  that  all  the 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  &c. 
imported  from  the  continent,  with  all  the  provisions  from  Ame- 
rica and  elsewhere,  did  not  amount,  since  the  passing  of  the 
tariff,  to  as  much  as  the  people  of  Bury  and  Bolton  consumed 
in  the  same  space  of  time  when  trade  was  prosperous,  and 
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which  ihey  do  not  now  consume.  This  assertion  startled  them, 
and  it  may  startle  others ;  but  let  others  go  into  the  calcula- 
tion, and  they  will  find  it  true.  It  is  to  the  reduced  consump- 
tion in  our  towns  that  the  farmers  must  look  for  the  cause  of 
their  dull  markets.  Those  parts  of  Dorset  and  Somerset 
which  I  visited  are  dairy  districts ;  and  when  the  fact  just 
mentioned,  together  with  that  of  the  cheap  cheese^  which  had 
not  been  touched  by  the  tariii^  was  pointed  out  to  them,  thev . 
soon  comprehended  that  some  more  powerful  cause  of  dull 
markets  tnan  the  tariff  was  at  work. 

Note.'^It  will  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  refers  to 
the  tariff  of  1842,  not  to  that  of  1846. 


No.  XI. 

Sbaftetbuxy  and  the  Country  around  it— Fonthill  Abbey.^ John  Benett,  Esq. 

of  PytHouse,  M.P. 

Leeember  \,  1842. 

Shaftesbury  stands  on  a  hill — that  is,  when  you  are  your- 
self on  the  hill.  When  you  descend  into  the  low  country  on 
the  Dorset  side,  by  the  winding  road,  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  man  can  never  make  a  good  road,  you  find  that  fragments 
of  the  town  have  come  down  to  meet  you.  A  couple  of  churches, 
a  score  or  two  of  houses,  and  as  many  gardens,  singularly  irre- 
gular in  shape,  size,  and  situation,  have  apparently  toppled 
over  jGrom  the  town,  and  taken  the  shortest  cut  to  the  bottom. 
Here  they  are  headlong  as  they  came  down,  the  door  of  one 
house  higher  than  the  chinmey  of  another,  and  the  garden  of 
that  higher  than  its  chimney.  Here  is  a  church,  an  old  respect- 
able church,  that  one  would  never  suspect  of  taking  any  mad 
pranks  into  its  head,  down  at  the  bottom,  while  its  grave-yard, 
with  all  the  dead  of  its  parish,  is  left  on  the  high  ground,  a 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  steeple,  the  white  tombstones 
looking  down  like  parted  spirits  in  the  world  above,  unable  to 
comprehend  what  the  church  ist,  now-a-days,  doing  in  the 
world  below. 

If  we  recede,  the  singularity  of  the  scene  becomes  more 
marked.  If  we  have  read  of  "  Waterton  the  Wanderer,"  who, 
when  hunting  an  alligator  in  South  America,  was  suddenly 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  ferocious  beast  by  the  affrighted 
Indians,  and  who,  mounting  on'  its  back,  bestrode  it  as  he 
would  a  horse,  seizing  one  of  its  feeb  in  each  hand,  twisting 
them  over  its  shoulders,  and  subduing  it  to  a  kind  of  ridinfl^ 
school  exercise — if  we  picture  to  ourselves  Waterton  on  his 
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alligator,  we  may  see  a  representation  of  both  when  looking 
at  Shaftesbury  on  its  hill — ^a  hill  that  may  be  taken  for  a  co£ 
lossal  crocodile,  whether  as  regards  shape  or  beauty. 

Approach  the  town  by  which  road  you  will,  you  must  toil, 
and  cumb,  and  blow.  If  on  foot,  you  must  halt,  and  rest,  and 
begin  again.  If  on  horseback,  and  you  love  your  horse,  you 
wiU  dismount.  If  you  are  the  horse  itself,  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  your  rider  get  off;  yon  will  never  in  your 
life  again  rear  more  easily  than  on  the  road  to  Shaftesbury. 
If  you  are  her  Majesty^s  mail-coach,  you  wiU  certainly  be 
astonished,  that  in  such  a  little  town  there  should  be  people 
with  such  government  influence  as  those  who  cause  you  to  be 
dragged  up  one  hill-side  by  four  persecuted  animals,  while 
your  wheels  are  again  dragged  by  chains,  to  keep  you  from 
running  over  four  other  animals  on  the  other  side.  If  you  are 
a  little  boy,  and  your  mother  makes  you  carry  all  the  water, 
you  wiU  inquire  of  yourself,  as  for  the  dozenth  time  you  halt 
to  rest  on  your  way  from  the  well,  why  the  water  must  be  cai> 
ried  up  to  the  town  rather  than  the  town  brought  down  to  the 
water.  But  if  you  are  a  reader  of  history,  you  yml  know  that  in 
times  gone  by,  when  sword  was  drawn  against  sword,  mane's  hand 
lifted  against  man,  when  a  place  of  strong  defence  was  more 
important  than  a  place  of  good  trade,  Shaftesbury,  or  Shaston, 
as  it  was  anciently  called,  was  built  on  this  hill.  And  if  you 
are  a  commercial  man,  or  philosophic  man,  or  Christian  man, 
you  will  hope  that  such  times  may  never  return ;  and  to  ren- 
der their  everlasting  absence  the  more  certain,  you  will  do  all 
that  in  you  lies  to  promote  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
peace,  and  good  will  among  fellow-men.  When  you  surmount 
the  acclivity,  and  set  your  feet  in  the  ancient  borough,  you  will 
regret  to  see  so  little  of  trade  and  hear  so  much  of  politics. 

But  trade,  and  politics,  and  the  steep  hill,  and  the  bad  roads, 
and  all  other  troubles,  will  dissolve  and  be  forgotten  in  the 
beauteous  scene'that  lies  deep  below  and  far  extended— opened 
to  the  eye  as  if  by  enchantment.  So  lovely  and  so  unexpected 
is  the  vast  breadth  of  country,  that  you  cannot  even  praise  it. 
Deep  silence  is  its  praise — silence,  lengthened  and  unbroken  as 
the  distant  blue  into  which  it  melts  and  dies  away. 

The  fragmentary  suburbs  which  we  saw  below  are  now 
winking  in  the  sun  amid  their  little  gardens,  as  comfortably  as 
cats  tmirt  have  nothing  to  do  but  oask  and  sleep.  Beyond 
these  are  fields  skirted  by  hedge-rows,  the  hedge-rows  dotted 
with  trees,  and  the  trees,  at  the  breadth  of  every  two  or  three 
fields,  holding  in  their  leafy  sha<ie  some  cottage,  or  farm-yard, 
or  villa^,  as  if  these  were  too  shy  to  be  seen  openly ;  too 
coy  and  full  of  rural  simplicity  to  look  town-bred  Snaftesbury 
in  the  face.    We  are  looking  southward  upon  the  bosom  of 
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Buraetshire,  and  see  nothing  to  vnah  away.  Everything  is 
beautiful;  each  tree,  and  meadow,  and  bushy  hedge,  and 
cottage,  and  village,  and  village  church,  mansion,  and  wooded 
park,  is  beautiful;  yet  none  of  them  have  individually  the 
power  of  fascinating  the  eye.  It  is  their  whole,  as  seen  from 
this  commanding  height,  that  compels  our  admiration ;  the 
broad  country,  undulating  and  varied — ^varied  until  its  breadth 
subdues  the  variety  and  its  distance  melts  the  undulations 
into  a  pleasing  uniformity ;  this  it  is  that  fascinates  and  seals 
you  to  the  south,  even  though  you  are  told  that  the  west,  the 
north,  and  the  east  are  all  as  broad,  lovely,  varied,  and  uni- 
form in  their  variety. 

Move  westward,  and  the  horizon  is  still  the  boundary; 
north,  and  it  is  the  same ;  east,  move  to  the  extremity  of  tne 
alligator^s  tail  eastward,  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the 
view  is  undiminished.  Here  there  are  no  mountains  abruptly 
rising  to  exchange,  for  a  broken  prospect,  their  own  hugeness, 
and  force  upon  you  the  sensations  of  your  own  iBnity  and 
littleness,  nere  there  is  no  burning  Etna  nor  thunaerinff 
avalanche,  nor  Niagara  Falls,  to  oppress  you  with  awe,  and 
compel  the  confession  that  you  are  a  mere  atom,  tolerated  to 
exist  only  because  these  devouring  mouths  of  nature  in  wrath 
cannot  get  hold  of  you.  Here  the  spectator  is  the  monarch 
of  the  scene.  Nothing  appears  greater  than  himself,  while 
the  subjugation  in  which  ail  things  lie  before  him,  and  around 
on  aU  sides,  exalts  his  greatness.  Were  he  the  vastest  giant 
that  can  be  pictured  m  the  mind,  his  feet  on  the  earth'^s 
highest  surface  and  his  eyes  looking  over  the  edges  of  the 
world  upon  space  interminable  and  eternal,  the  prospect  would 
be  but  an  enlarged  copy,  the  sensations  but  an  increase  of  the 
intensity  of  what  may  be  enjoyed  here.  Here  you  may 
dream  yourself  into  a  forgetfulness  of  your  own  humanity, 
and  only  return  to  a  sense  of  mortal  littleness  when  the  blue 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  prospect,  like  the  eternity  it 
represents,  is  felt  to  be  too  vast  for  your  Comprehension,  too 
unfathomable  for  your  penetration ;  or,  perchance,  when  the 
Shaftesbury  bell-ringers  break  in  on  you  with  all  the  clanging 
of  their  bell-metal,  because  it  is  the  first  of  November,  and 
because  Somebody,  the  shopkeeper,  has  been  elected  to^n- 
oouncillor,  while  Somebody  dse,  nis  next  door  neighbour,  has 
been  defeated  ;  and  because  the  shopkeeperites  and  the  next 
door  neighbourites  have  declared  war  against  each  other; 
open  war,  pamphleteering,  exclusive-dealing,  tar-barrel-bum* 
ing,  bell-ringing  war. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  mind  returns  to  the  realities  and  details 
of  the  scene  before  the  eye,  by  having  loved  it  too  well.     It 
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may  be  that  the  green  meadows,  hedge-rows,  trees,  cottages, 
farm-yards,  villages,  churches,  mansions,  parks,  and  all  the 
other  items  that  make  up  the  united  beauty  of  these  dairy 
districts,  are  so  potent  as  a  whole,  that  they  invite  us  from 
our  eminence  to  come  down  and  examine  them  one  by  one. 
Let  us  go.  Let  us  descend  into  the  low  countnr  and  its 
details,  even  at  the  risk  of  discovering  that  a  beautiful  country 
may  be,  like  some  other  beauties,  not  the  better  of  being  in- 
spected too  closely. 

In  ^  the  first  place,  the  soil  is  clayey  as  we  advance  into 
Dorsetshire,  and  has  a  tendency  to  retain  moisture  when  it 
should  not.  Never  was  there  a  district  of  country  more  in 
want  of  surface-draining  than  this.  Never  was  there  a  dis- 
trict where  draining  is  less  attended  to,  and  where  the  mate- 
rials for  tiles  could  be  more  cheaply  and  abundantly  produced. 

Next  there  is  the  road  we  walk  on,  the  road  between 
Shaftesbury  and  Stowr,  between  Stowr  and  Stalbridge,  and 
all  its  branches.  The  bottom  is  clay.  The  water  is  not 
absorbed,  neither  is  it  drained  off.  The  road  is  often  higher 
at  the  sides  than  in  the  centre.  But  as  the  people  tell  us 
that  it  is  much  better  now  than  it  once  was,  we  must  be  con- 
soled, and  hope  that  it  will  get  a  better  allowance  of  better 
stones :  the  stones  are  soft,  and  not  suited  for  road-makiiig. 

Next  we  have  the  hedge-rows,  with  their  trees,  which  gave 
such  beautiful  variety  to  the  landscape  as  viewed  from  Shaftes- 
bury. These  hedge-rows  are  not  less  varied  now.  They  hold 
fellowship  with  all  manner  of  vagrant  vegetation,  which  some 
people  would  call  wild-flowers,  which  others  "would  call  weeds, 
but  which  would  be  eradicated  and  for  ever  banished  in  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  common  to  have  a  good  fence  to  a  farm  field. 
And  again,  the  variety  is  enlarged  by  the  openings  which 
violence  or  neglect  has  made;  tnere  oeing,  in  some  cases, 
good  fences  existing  separately,  but  far  oftener  the  good  and 
bad  bushes  and  gaps  forming  one  row. 

Next  we  have  the  farm-yards  and  houses  that  looked  upon 
tlie  landscape  like  so  many  spots  of  beauty.  We  did  not  then 
see  that  the  manure  is  scattered  about  without  much  regard 
to  propriety  of  taste,  and  much  of  it  utterly  wasted  in  regard 
of  Its  fertilizing  qualities — wasted  in  the  sun,  the  air,  and  tlto 
ditch  that  drains  awav  the  richest  substances. 

Next  we  have  the  cottages  which  among  their  trees  looked 
like  so  many  dwclling-jjlaces  of  contentment,  comfort,  and 
peace.  They,  too,  are  botst  when  seen  at  a  distance,  although 
they  may  be  subjected  to  a  closer  outside  examination,  and 
the  impression  they  gave  at  the  first  and  distant  view  not  alto- 
gether obliterated.'   But  enter  and  see  the  interior,  and  hear 
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of  the  pinched  meals,  the  low  wages,  and  the  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment, you  will  find  they  are  anything  but  cottages  of  content- 
ment or  comfort,  or  even  peace. 

However,  we  shall  leave  these  general  remarks  and  proceed 
to  some  particulars.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Shaftes- 
bury from  Salisbury  is  Wardour  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel.  I  did  not  see  enough  of  this  place  and  the  estate 
attached  to  it  to  justify  more  than  the  mere  remark  that  it  is 
a  lovely  residence.  iBut  I  visited  the  celebrated  Fonthill 
Abbey,  which  is  about  seven  miles  from  Shaftesbury,  and 
lying,  from  the  Salisbury  road,  two  or  three  miles  beyond 
Wardour  Castle. 

The  money  expended  in  the  formation  of  this  magnificent 
pile  of  modem  ruins  has  been  prodigious.  To  bring  it  to  its 
present  condition,  the  original  owner,  Mr  Beckford,  not  only 
reared  it  on  the  vast  scale  of  grandeur  which  no  other  house 
in  the  kingdom  could  match ;  not  only  did  he  furnish  and 
decorate  it  until  it  became  the  envy  of  George  IV .,  then  Prince 
Regent,  who  sought  to  see  it,  but  was  not  permitted ;  not 
only  did  Mr  Beckford  concentrate  in  it  all  that  art  and  wealth, 
and  voluptuous  taste  could  furnish ;  but,  as  if  ruin  should  be 
rendered  more  certain  and  complete  when  it  came,  he  spent 
money  on  everything  but  the  improvement  of  his  land ;  and 
the  stone  which  he  piled  on  stone  to  more  than  monumental 
height,  the  luxury  which  he  added  to  luxury,  parted  from  him 
by  the  stroke  of  an  auctioneer's  hammer,  and  fell — ^not  the 
lasting  glory  of  the  new  purchaser — but  into  an  irremediable 
heap  of  ruins.  The  CTeat  tower,  270  feet  in  height,  fell  among 
the  minor  turrets  which  stood  around  it,  and  crushed  into 
wreck  some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  grandeur  and  elegance 
that  ever  existed  out  of  an  oriental  palace. 

And  now  there  is  ruin  and  desolation  at  Fonthill  Abbey. 
The  night-bird,  and  the  reptile,  and  the  spider,  inhabit  there. 
Plants  that  were  once  the  richest  and  rarest  are  now  the 
associates  of  noxious  weeds,  or  are  themselves  degenerated  to 
the  level  of  their  companions.  All  is  ruin,  all  is  loss,  all  humi- 
liation. The  cultivation  of  the  land  has  not  retrograded,  be- 
cause it  had  never  advanced.  I  was  invited  to  visit  some  of 
the  farms  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  I  was  promised 
specimens  of  some  of  the  worst  farming  in  England.  Certainly, 
if  crops  of  couch-grass  and  thistles,  two-thirds  of  these  to  one- 
third  of  com,  are  evidence  of  bad  farming,  I  saw  them.  But 
I  stumbled  by  chance  on  good  farming  in  that  neighbourhood, 
to  see  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  then,  to  record  a  notice 
of  which  gives  me  high  satisfaction  now.  I  allude  to  the  home 
farm  on  the  estate  of  John  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South 
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Wiltshire.    This  gentlanan's  residenoe  is  Pyt  House,  about 
two  miles  from  FonthiU  Abbey. 

Mr  Benett  is  a  spirited  agrioulturist.  I  saw  the  finest 
turnips  on  his  farm  which  are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  southern 
counties.  In  one  of  his  plantations  of  oaks,  where  the  trees 
stand  at  from  ten  to  forty  yards  distance,  and  where  a  bottom 
of  coarse  brushwood  had  been  growing,  I  saw  as  fine  a  crop 
of  potatoes  as  any  cultivator  comd  reasonably  desire.  These 
potatoes  were  the  property  of  the  poor  of  Hmdon  and  neigh* 
Dourhood,  who,  with  Mr  Benett^s  permission,  had  ffrubbed  up 
the  brushwood  and  reclaimed  the  soil.  I  was  tokl  the  wood 
which  they  took  off  the  ground  had  paid  the  expense  of  the 
labour,  so  that  they  had  this  excellent  crop  of  potatoes  for 
nothing.  Next  year  Mr  Benett  takes  the  land  to  himself, 
and  gives  the  people  another  piece  to  break  up.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  and  talking  to  any  person 
connected  with  Mr  Benett^s  farm,  therefore  cannot  say  what 
the  expenses  were  and  what  the  profits  of  his  improvements. 
One  thing,  however,  was  visible  at  a  glance,  that  his  crops 
were  better  than  other  crops,  the  land  cleaner  than  other 
land,  and  the  style  of  working  different;  also  that,  hy ptrsan- 
ally  aitmding  to  his  awn  estate^  the  poor  were  to  $ome  extent 
provided  for^  while  hie  profits  were  aupmented. 

The  first  information  1  received  of  him  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  high  Tory.  The  last  I  heard  said  of  him  was 
a  remark  on  his  Toryism.  All  that  I  heard  of  Mr  Benett, 
*•'  John  Benett,^^  as  he  is  familiary  called,  from  first  to  last, 
during  my  sojourn  in  and  around  Shaftesbury,  had  reference 
to  his  politics  as  member  of  Parliament.  iHever  once  did  I 
hear  those  with  whom  I  held  conversation  speak  of  his  cha- 
racter as  an  agriculturist.  It  is  of  Mr  Benett  in  this  character 
that  I  speak.  He  may  be  a  Conservative  in  Parliament,  but 
he  is  an  innovator  at  home ;  a  radical  reformer  in  agriculture, 
a  true  patriot  and  benefactor  of  his  country.  I  shall  leave 
anti-com-law  men  and  others  to  deal  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  politics,  and  only  remark  that  it  would  be  a  true  and 
unspeakable  blessing  to  England  if  all  landowners  would  attend 
to  their  land  like  John  Benett. 
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No.  XII. 
Frnm  Shaftesbiuy  into  SMiierMtalura, 

It  has  been  a  dismal  night — rain,  hail,  wind,  chimney  pots 
and  tiles  howling  and  cracking;  doors  and  windows  doing 
all  they  can  to  keep  out  th^  storm,  and  not  able  to  keep  it 
out,  making  more  noise  than  if  they  would  fly  open  and  let  it 
in  at  once.  The  **  boots^  was  told,  before  he  went  to  bed, 
to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  to  have  me  up  in  time  for  the  coach; 
every  one  charged  him  not  to  sleep  too  lon^,  and  during  the 
night  everything  has  been  determmed  that  he  shall  not  sleep 
at  all.  In  lying  awake  all  night  and  thinking,  for  the  want 
of  something  more  comfortable  to  think  on,  that  this  storm  may 
be  the  worst  that  ever  blew  over  Shaftesbury,  that  it  is  possible 
that  a  town  which  has  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  for  a  thousand 
years  majf  be  blown  away  at  last ;  I  endeavoured  to  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that,  if  it  should  not  be  blown  away 
tms  night,  I  shall  be  away  from  it  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  storm  will  render  the  good  service  of  getting  me  up 
in  time  for  the  coach. 

But  even  the  brawling  elements  exhaust  themselves,  and 
towards  morning  fall  asleep ;  and  slumber  is  uppermost  inside 
the  house  and  out,  on  myself,  ^*  boots^  and  all.  We  are 
almost  too  late  for  the  coach,  when,  in  a  moment,  as  if  all  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  all  the  ^^  boots^  that  this  life  ever  saw 
were  suddenly  awakened  in  some  other  world,  and  came  riding 
on  clouds,  whirlwinds,  and  chimney-pots,  to  knock  up  the 
sleepers  of  this ;  in  a  moment  we  are  all  awake,  and  the  firma- 
mental  elements  and  the  old  houses  of  Shaftesbury  are  holding 
racket  and  warfare  as  before. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost.  I  am  inside  the  coach,  and  the 
coach  is  outside  the  town.  We  are  going  down,  down,  and 
down.  Every  road  from  Shaftesbury  is  down.  In  the  sky 
there  is  just  as  much  moon  left  as  renders  the  clouds  visible, 
and  the  coach  lamps  give  as  manv  small  streams  of  light  as 
separate  the  two  cubic  yards  of  aarkness,  which  with  me  fill 
the  inside,  from  the  measureless  blackness  which  covers  the 
world  without. 

A  brief  stoppage  to  take  the  drag  from  the  wheels  indi- 
cates that  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  that  we  are 
not  drowned  in  the  enormous  well  which  stands  open  by  the 
roadside  on  the  declivity,  with  a  mouth  capacious  enough  to 
take  in  both  coach  and  horses,  without  even  doubling  up  ths 
traces. 
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We  are  at  Oillingham.  The  coach  halts;  horses  are 
changed  ;  a  warm  fire  is  blazing  in  the  inn ;  buttered  toast 
and  a  hot  cup  of  cofFee  are  on  the  table  as  if  by  magic ;  and 
both,  on  such  a  morning,  have  a  most  grateful  odour. 

We  are  offagain.  I  am  now  outside,  for  the  day  is  dawning, 
the  wind  and  rain  have  abated,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  surface 
of  Somersetshire,  into  which  we  are  soon  to  enter. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  features  of  the  country 
which  the  dawn  reveals  is  the  want  of  drainage.  On  such  a 
morning  as  this,  the  accumulated  water  is  shewn  in  a  way 
that  tells  fearful  things  for  pasturage  in  a  wet  sununer,  and 
poor  things  for  cullivation  in  any  summer.  We  are  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  the  banker.  I  have  already 
heard  of  the  style  of  management,  and  have  been  prepared  to 
see  what  I  now  see.  Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whde 
is  in  old  grass.  The  tenants  are  bound  to  plough  only  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  and  to  sow  on  these  certain  crops, 
and  all  are  tenants-at-will,  with  the  privilege  and  necessity  of 
exercising  the  parliamentary  franchise  imposed  on  them. 
Thus  they  have  neither  inducement  to  be  good  farmers, 
through  the  want  of  security,  nor  permission,  they  being 
bound  to  do  only  certain  things,  and  these  things  at  variance 
with  the  practice  and  theoi;y  of  good  husbandry.  It  is  singular 
that,  of  all  people,  a  hank^  should  impose  on  his  tenants  the 
duty  of  expending  capital  without  security ;  or,  if  he  does  not 
expect  them  to  expend  capital  on  his  property,  it  is  equally 
singular  that  he  does  not  see  in  it  a  source  of  profit  to  himself. 
This  estate  is  named  Stourhead,  from  the  river  Stour,  which 
rises  on  it.  The  estate  is  either  all,  or  principally,  in  Wilt- 
shire, for  in  this  neighbourhood  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
and  Somerset  join. 

At  a  short  distance  in  Wiltshire  is  the  town  of  Mere,  once 
a  place  with  good  manufacturing  trade,  now  remarkable  only 
for  its  enormous  union  workhouse.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Somerset,  seven  miles  from  Mere,  is  Wincanton.  The  common 
wages  in  these  districts  are  seven  shillings  a-week  for  men; 
some  have  eight,  and  some  only  six.  A  few  years  ago  the 
women  were  mostly  all  engaged  in  the  shirt-button  manufacture; 
but  the  pearl  buttons  being  now  used  in  preference  to  the 
covered  wires,  their  employment  has  failed.  Grood  land  here- 
about maintains  one  cow  on  three  acres;  what  they  call 
middling  land  has  a  cow  to  four  or  five  acres ;  and  indifferent 
soils  are  farmed  at  the  rate  of  a  cow  to  six  acres  !  And  it  is 
asked  if,  with  all  our  noise  about  improved  cultivation,  we 
mean  to  break  up  the  old  grass-lands  I  Break  them  up ! 
Why  not  ?    Soused  with  water,  or  overrun  with  foulness,  why 
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should  the  grass-lands  not  be  broken  up  and  drained,  and 
purified  and  fertilized ! 

Leaving  behind  me  Stourhead,  I  entered  upon  other  pro- 

n,  the  chief  of  which,  for  several  miles,  was  the  Maiden 
ley  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  We  changed  horses 
at  the  Somerset  Arms,  in  Maiden  Bradley,  a  small  villaffe 
inhabited  chiefly  by  labourers.  The  country  had  still  the 
same  aspect;  that  is,  three-fourths  of  grass-land  to  the  remain- 
ing fourth  of  cultivation.  Dairy  farming  was  still  prevalent ; 
wages  still  as  low ;  the  necessity  for  draining  and  cleaning 
the  fields  still  as  great ;  labourers  to  effect  that  still  as  plen- 
tiful ;  and  as  few  employers  taking  advantage  of  the  cry  for 
employment  as  in  those  parts  of  the  country  I  had  just  left. 

The  reader  must  not  attempt  to  follow  my  course  on  a  map, 
or,  if  he  does,  he  will  either  lose  the  road  or  discover  what  I 
cannot  find  on  any  map  I  have  seen.  The  fact  is,  the  coach 
I  was  on  took  some  out-of-the-way  roads  to  call  at  out-of-the- 
way  pUu;^,  and  I  am  not  able  to  name  them  all.  But  the 
next  great  estate  we  passed  over  was  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath.  It  is  named  Longleat.  The  morning  sun  was  now 
shining  brilliantly)  and,  though  it  was  November,  the  country 
was  beautifully  variegated.  The  rain  had  swollen  the  rivulets, 
and  had  left  on  every  bush  a  thousand  drops  glistening  like 
diamonds.  The  park  at  Longleat  is  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, containing  a  vast  quantity  of  fine  timber,  and  exhibiting 
a  splendid  variety  of  forest  and  meadow.  The  mansion  is 
very  large,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  well-built  house  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  priory, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y III.,  purchased  from  Sir  John  Horsey 
by  Sir  John  Thynne,  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Bath.  It  must  have  been  a  sweet  paradise  for  the  monks  in 
the  days  of  their  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  now  a  delightful 
retreat  to  the  noble  family  who  through  so  many  generations 
have  inherited  it.  It  will  be  a  rich  inheritance  to  future 
generations  when  its  abundant  resources  are  called  forth — 
resources  teeming  with  agricultural  richness,  but  now  as  utterly 
neglected,  as  profoundly  asleep,  as  in  the  days  of  the  monks. 

We  entered  the  town  of  Frome,  and  saw,  what  was  new  to 
me  in  the  west  of  England,  some  fine  stone  buildings.  One 
was  an  hospital  and  charity  school,  erected,  as  an  inscription 
stated,  and  as  the  coachman  told  me,  by  a  native  of  the  town, 
who  had  left  it  when  young  and  poor,  who  had  joumied  to 
London,  lived  and  made  a  fortune  in  Princess  Street^  Drury 
LanBy  rather  an  unlikely  place  now-a-days  for  fortune-making, 
and  who  had  returned  to  Frome  to  do  this  and  other  M*orks 
of  munificent  charity. 
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There  are  several  beautiful  churches  and  other  buildings  in 
Frome.  All  the  houses  are  substantially  built  of  hewn  stone. 
The  town  stands  on  the  front  of  a  declivity  facing  south  or 
south-east,  and,  when  seen  from  the  rising  ground  opposite,  it 
appeared  to  me  lovely  beyond  all  other  towns  which  I  ever 
saw.  All  was  brightened  by  the  morning  sun,  each  window 
winking  in  his  face,  each  house  and  garden  looking  after  the 
rain,  like  a  child  that  had  been  in  tears,  but  all  the  sweeter 
for  being  washed.  But  excepting  beauty,  there  was  little  to 
admire  in  Frome.  Stricken  with  poverty,  as  a  strongman  is, 
whose  family,  with  little  wages  and  less  bread,  pines  around 
him,  this  town,  notwithstanding  its  substantial  edifices  of 
stone,  is  sinking  into  decay. 

In  1831  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,200;  in  1841, 
11,279,  having  decreased  921.  Pauperism  has  increased  as 
the  population  has  fallen  away ;  the  poor-rate  in  1836  was 
L.5391 ;  in  1840,  L.6601.  One-sixth  of  the  houses  are  unin- 
habited, and  the  rents  of  those  with  tenants  are  lowered,  I 
was  told,  fifty  per  cent.  The  staple  trade  is  the  broad-doth 
manufacture.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  twenty-eight  mills 
fully  employed ;  now  there  are  but  twenty  of  these  partially 
employed;  five  are  standing  still,  and  the  remaining  three  are 
converted  into  flour  mills.  This  town  sends  one  member  to 
Parliament.  His  name  is  Shepherd.  I  saw  his  seat,  on  a 
lovely  eminence,  between  Troworidge  and  Ghippenham^  over- 
looking a  low  district  of  rich  land.  But,  as  there  are  several 
places  to  notice  before  I  reach  that,  I  shall  at  present  halt 
where  the  coach  halted,  at  the  Commercial  Inn,  somewhere 
near  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the  town,  which  name  the 
reader  must  pronounce  as  if  spelt  Froome,  not,  as  it  is  written^ 
Frome. 


No.  XIII. 

From  the  Town  of  frome  in  Somersetshire  to  Westbury  in  Wiltshire.— The 
Town,  the  Conntxy,  and  the  Country  People. — Reflections  on  the  Causes  that 
obstruct  English  Agricultare. 

Leaving  Frome  I  joumied  several  miles  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  Westbury.  Here  I  was  once  more  m  Wiltshire. 
Westbury  has  the  appearance  of  a  respectable,  open,  fuU-sized 
village,  and,  looked  upon  as  a  village,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
fault  with.  But  a  brief  acquaintance  with  it,  even  drinking  a 
glass  of  ale  with  the  landlord  of  one  of  its  inns^  while  the  coach 
changes  horses,  informs  the  stranger  that  it  is  a  borough 
sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Oh,  bless  you,  yes !  a 
horo'fjLgh.     Why  should  it  not  be  a  borough  ?     Its  name  is 
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Westbury ;  and  Camden,  the  old  and  learned,  says — "  The 
name  of  Westbury  is  purely  Saxon,  derived,  probably,  from 
its  being  one  of  the  considerable  towns  of  the  west,  or  from  its 
situation  west  from  a  borough,  or  Roman  station,  as  they  call 
Selwood  Forest  in  its  neighbourhood  the  Western  Wood  by 
way  of  eminence.''  A  borough  !  Yes ;  and  it  has  a  hand- 
soBM  town-hall,  and  a  market  on  Friday,  and  three  fairs,  and 
a  bank.  There  is  the  bank  right  opposite  the  inn  ;  and  there 
is,  standing  ririii  in  front  of  the  bank,  a  young  gentleman 
with  moustachios  and  aa  imperial,  a  white  beaver,  kid  gloves, 
and  a  superfine  royal  cigar,  seented  and  scenting  the  morning 
air ;  that  he  belongs  to  the  bank  ia  as  sure  as  the  ornamental 
painting  of  the  door.  And  the  neighbourhood  is  honoured 
with  the  residence  of  several  first-rate  families  too.  There  is 
the  property  of  the  Longs  close  by  ;  one  of  them  member  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  county,  jointly  with  the  great  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  And  Sir  Francis  has  property  here  and 
hereabouts  as  well ;  and  there  is  Sir  Ralph,  member  for  the 
town — Sir  Ralph  Lopes  —whose  family  have  for  a  number  of 
years  done  what  they  liked  here — a  rich  family — made  a  for- 
tune in  the  Indies  at  one  time — ^bought  land  in  Devonshire, 
married,  and  got  land  in  Wiltshire !  Great  people  !  Oh, 
yes ;  a  borough.     Sir  Ralph  is  member. 

And  Westbury  has  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  looms  for 
weaving  woollen  cloth,  and  several  steam  mills  for  carding, 
spinning,  and  fulling.  Of  the  looms  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  are  standing  idle,  while  only  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  have  their  shuttles  moving.  Some  of  the  mills  are  working 
half  time,  and  some  are  closed.  The  weavers  are  lounging 
about  idle — idle  as  the  banker  (or  the  son,  or  clerk,  or  cus- 
tomer, or  nuisance  of  the  banker,  I  know  not  which)  in  front 
of  the  bank,  but  not  so  well  fed  as  he,  for  they  have  expended 
their  all  for  half  meals  of  food  ;  not  so  sweetly  scented  as  he. 
for  they  live  in  poverty  and  filth,  two  qualities  that  adhere  the 
more  closely  to  each  other  when  there  is  least  ability  to  resist 
them  ;  and  not  so  well  clothed  as  he,  for  their  rags  shew  the 
truth  of  the  evidence  given  by  a  dealer  in  ready-made  clothes, 
who  states  that  in  Westburj',  a  few  years  ago,  he  sold  to  the 
amount  of  L.40  per  month,  while  now  he  scarcely  sells  to  the 
amount  of  L.2  per  month,  though  his  proportion  of  the  clothes 
trade  is  as  high,  compared  with  other  tradesmen,  as  ever. 

Leaving  this  town  on  the  road  to  Trowbridge,  which  is 
five  miles  distant,  we  have  the  land  on  each  side  of  us  much 
the  same  as  before  entering  Westbury.  The  cultivation  seems 
to  become  more  general  than  beyond  Frome,  and  the  soil  is 
decidedly  of  good  quality.  A  chance  field  or  two,  may  be  a 
chance  farm  or  two,  shews  good  husbandry,  which  contrasts 
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forcibly  with  the  sluggish  neglect  characteristic  of  the  majority 
of  fields  and  farms  surrounding  them ;  and  which  supports 
the  truth  of  Mr  PuseVs  statement,  when  he  said  that  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  so  common  in  Scotland,  was  not 
new  to  England,  that  certain  superior  methods  of  tilling  the 
soil  were  common  in  some  farms,  but  that  farmers  in  the  same 
county — I  think  he  said,  or  might  have  said^  in  the  same  parish 
— do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

I  heard  a  remark  made  recently  by  a  gentleman*  well 
acquainted  with  every  peculiarity  in  the  English  and  Scottish 
character^  and  as  well  acquainted  with  every  circumstance 
past  and  present,  leading  to,  or  resulting  from,  the  character 
of  either  people  as  any  man  living,  that  the  English  are  more 
inventive  than  the  Scotch,  but  the  Scotch  are  more  ready  and 
discreet  in  the  application  of  inventions — that  they  are,  in 
short,  more  applicative.  Without  halting  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  this  remark  as  regards  general  matters,  I  shall  only 
say  that,  in  regard  of  agriculture,  the  remark  seems  to  be 
decidedly  just.  Almost  all  the  established  methods  of  improved 
cultivation  now  common  in  Scotland  originated  in  England. 
Mr  Dawson  of  Frogden  introduced  the  Botherham  plough 
and  the  turnip  culture  to  Roxburghshire  from  Norfolk.  Mr 
Small  of  Berwickshire,  finding  the  district  of  that  county  called 
the  Merse  too  wet  and  tenacious  for  common  cultivation,  took 
the  Botherham  plough  of  Mr  Dawson  as  a  model,  or  rather  as 
a  spur  to  his  applicative  genius,  and  effected,  in  its  construc- 
tion, such  alterations  as  enabled  the  farmers  of  the  Merse  to 
plough,  with  two  horses,  a  soil  remarkable  for  its  adhesive 
and  stubborn  qualities  ;  a  soil  the  same  as  in  many  parts  of 
England,  where,  at  this  day,  the  ploughs  in  use  are  constructed 
as  a  hundred  years  before  the  Botherham  plough ;  where  four 
horses  are  required  to  draw  an  implement  not  adapted  to 
the  soil ;  where  four  horses,  by  being  so  yoked,  on  such  a  soil, 
do  a  serious  injury  to  its  fertility  ;  where  four  horses  treading 
unnecessarily  on  soft  clay,  to  the  detriment  of  the  crops,  eat 
up,  in  provender  and  other  expenses,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
poor  profits  of  the  improperly  cultivated  clayey  soils. 

The  question  that  arises  from  this  is  an  important  one. 
What  are  the  causes  that  obstruct  the  general  use  of  agricul- 
tural improvements  in  England  I  We  must  not  attempt  to 
answer  this  by  saying  the  English  are  not  so  ready  to  apply 
inventions  as  the  Scotch,  though  this  may  to  some  extent  be 
true ;  because  we  have  before  us  steam,  and  new,  complicated, 
wonderful  inventions,  applied  to  all  branches  of  industry  and 
art  throughout  England  save  agriculture.      We  have  new 

*  Mr  DUck^  late  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
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machinery  making  its  appearance  in  one  English  town,  and  it 
is  instantly  appUed  in  another ;  the  keenest  master  spinner, 
or  bleacher,  or  ship-owner  in  Glasgow — quick  and  applicative 
though  he  may  be — is  not  quick  enough  to  have  an  English 
invention  many  days,  even  ii  one  day,  sooner  than  his  rivals  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  But  we  find  the  case  very  differ- 
ent in  regard  of  cultivating  the  soil.  Advances  are  made  in 
improvements  so  manifestly  advantageous,  that  the  fact  is 
visible  as  daylight,  of  men  who  adopt  such  improvements 
becoming  rich — rich  in  the  very  parish  where  men  who  do  not 
adopt  them  continue  comparatively  poor.  We  see  the  poorer 
soils  of  Scotland  producing  crops,  and  the  rich  farmers  pay- 
ing rents,  that  stagger  the  southern  agriculturists,  even  in 
speaking  of  them — as  witness  the  effect  of  Mr  Hyde  Oreg'^s 
account  of  the  Lothians.  Now  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this 
other  than  the  genius  of  the  people.  Most  agriculturists,  writ- 
ing or  speaking  of  the  superiority  of  Scotch  cultivation,  seek 
to  account  for  it  by  citing  certain  favouring  causes,  none  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  superior  to  circumstances 
everywhere  ready  to  assist  cultivation  in  England.  Scotch 
advancement  has  not  been  the  artificial  result  of  fostering 
causes,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  capital  and  industry  having 
free  scope ;  at  all  events,  a  more  free  scope  than  in  England. 
But  English  agriculture  has  had,  and  still  Ikm,  obstructions 
retarding  its  advancement,  which  Scotland  has  not  had,  and 
which  have  crippled  the  growth  of  English  grain  as  effectually 
as  the  bandages  on  a  female  foot  in  China  restrict  its  growth, 
and  add  to  that  which  the  natives  call  beauty.  I  have  now 
lying  before  me  a  copy  of  the  annual  leases  granted  by  an 
English  nobleman  to  his  farming  tenantry.  This  nobleman  is 
one  of  the  best  men  in  England  in  respect  of  his  good  nature, 
good  intentions,  and  I  may  say  good  wishes  to  all  men.*  If  he 
is  not  the  richest  landowner  m  England,  he  is  one  of  the  few 
who  are  the  richest,  and  he  would  doubtless  say,  were  he 
asked,  that  he  gives  every  encouragement  to  English  agricul- 
ture in  his  power,  and  that  he  considers  it  should  be  protected 
from  foreign  competition.  I  shall,  in  next  letter,  publish  this 
document — not  to  hold  this  nobleman  up  to  invidious  remark, 
not  to  make  his  manner  of  entering  upon  agreements  with  his 
tenantry  a  peff  on  which  to  hang  remarks  derogatory  to  the 
whole  of  the  landed  aristocracy  who  do  as  he  does,  but  to 
shew  them,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  what  are  the  hindrances 
to  the  advancement  of  English  agriculture.  Meantime,  1  shall 
only  say,  that  mere  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  tawed  to  the  utter- 
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most  to  produce  a  documeniary  tenure  between  landlord  and 
tenant^  which  would  have  the  design  of  destroying  the  energies  of 
the  tenant^  if  he  ever  had  any  ;  of  restricting  the  appliance  of 
improvements^  were  he  inclined  to  apply  them ;  of  hastening 
land  out  of  cultivation^  were  land  in  danger  of  being  discultured 
— nothing^  to  wear  a  semblance  of  fair  play  to  the  farmery  could 
surpass  this  nobleman's  leases. 

As  a  branch  of  that  subject  which  has  led  to  so  much  dis- 
cussion, namely,  the  superiority  of  Scotch  over  English  agri- 
culture, the  question  of  labourers  here  presents  itself.  In 
several  of  my  recent  communications,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  defectiveness  of  labour,  of  the  inability  of  the  English 
labourers  to  execute  works,  and  to  use  improved  implements, 
as  in  some  parts  of  England  and  in  most  parts  of  Scotland. 
But  this  objection  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  degree.  Give 
the  labourers  of  the  south-west  of  England  a  scythe,  and  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  hay  or  grain  to  mow,  and  the 
common  men  of  them  will  surpass  any  picked  men  from  Scot- 
land. At  many  other  kinds  of  work  they  will  evince  the  same 
superiority,  especially  if  promised  some  beer  when  done,  or  if 
aided  with  it  while  going  on ;  but  they  are  not  steady,  they 
cannot  be  depended  on,  and  they  will  starve  or  go  to  prison 
rather  than  work  in  any  way  but  their  own  way.  A  farmer 
in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland,  in  Northumberland,  in  Norfolk, 
and  in  Lincolnshire,  has  his  work  performed  thirty  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  most  of  the  English  counties,  even  though  he 
pays  eleven  shillings  a-week  to  the  labourer,  while  in  these 
other  counties  nine  shillings  a-week  is  only  paid.  This  may 
appear  singular,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  put  to  the 
proof;  and  it  depends  entirely  on  the  superior  steadiness  of 
the  northern  workmen,  not,  however,  because  they  are  north- 
ern. Look  at  the  Scotch  hind,  whoso  master  has  a  long  lease 
of  his  farm,  and  who  hires  his  hinds  by  the  year,  and  encour- 
ages them  to  remain  with  him  while  he  remains  on  the  farm, 
or  who,  if  they  do  not  remain  so  long,  still  deals  with  them  as 
men  whose  whole  time  and  attention  must  be  devoted  to  him ; 
look  at  one  of  thoso  hinds,  (this  is  the  name  of  the  married 
Scotch  ploughmen,)  and  you  will  find  him  invariably  a  steady 
sober  man,  not  very  bright  in  intellect  it  may  be,  not  very  well 
informed,  not  very  much  interested  in  the  passing  affairs  of 
the  day,  unless  on  some  topic  of  religious  controversy ;  but 
you  will  find  him  zealously  devoted  to  his  master's  interests, 
and  always  ready  to  work,  that  is,  when  his  hours  of  working 
arrive.  He  is  ever  ready  when  called  on,  because  he  is  not 
called  on  but  at  stated  and  scrupulously  observed  hours. 

But  look  at  the  south  of  England  labourer.     Either  he  must 
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be  starved  to  compel  him  to  work,  or  bribed  by  beer  or  some 
temporary  stimulant  to  induce  him  to  work.  He  is  only  ready 
for  his  master  w/ien  it  suits  himself  because  his  master  deals 
with  him  on  the  same  principle.  He  is  hired  one  day  and  paid 
off  the  next^  or  at  most  his  term  is  for  a  week.  Thus  paid,  with 
a  little  loose  money,  and  much  loose  time,  he  meets  others 
like  himself,  who  spend  their  money,  and,  without  work  or 
food,  betake  themselves  to  poaching  and  thieving.  The  old 
poor-law  encouraged  them  in  all  these  practices,  and  doubled, 
m  many  cases  quadrupled,  their  numbers  over  what  they  would 
have  been  if  left  to  their  own  industrial  resources,  which  in- 
crease of  numbers  makes  their  employment  still  more  uncertain, 
still  more  unlike  that  of  the  Scotch  hind ;  which  uncertainty, 
again,  renders  their  domestic  comfort,  that  should  be  the 
centre  of  all  sound  moral  habits,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
a  man  feels  who,  let  him  work  ever  so  hard,  has  his  regular 
n^eals  to  come  home  to  at  regular  hours ;  which  makes  the 
English  farm  labourer  so  much  inferior  to  the  Scotch  hind  in 
regard  of  domestic  comfort,  moral  habits,  and  steady  appUca- 
tion  to  his  work  and  the  interests  of  his  master. 

But  follow  the  hind^s  brother,  who,  as  we  shall  suppose, 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  village  blacksmith,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Glasgow  when  a  journeymen,  served  a  second  ap- 
prenticeship to  engine-making,  perhaps  with  the  Messrs  Napier. 
in  due  time  we  find  him  in  Manchester  or  Leeds,  and  we  see, 
working  alongside  of  him,  the  brother  of  the  farm  labourer  of 
Wiltshire,  who  also  learned  to  be  a  blacksmith  in  his  native 
village,  who  went  to  Bristol  when  a  journeyman,  who  there 
learned  the  art  of  engine-making,  and  who  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Manchester  or  Leeds,  where  we  now  find  him. 
What  is  the  difference  between  him  and  the  hind^s  brother 
from  Scotland  \  Nothing,  unless  it  be  that  the  Scotchman  is 
the  most  unsteady  workman  of  the  two.  We  may  see  a 
greater  number  of  Scotchmen  in  a  first-rate  English  factory 
than  of  Englishmen ;  that  is,  if  we  compare  the  extent  of  the 
population  from  which  they  are  supplied  ;  but  I  think  much 
of  this  depends  on  the  fact  of  Scotchmen  and  their  parents 
through  many  generations  beine  left  to  their  own  industrial 
resources  and  the  freedom  of  their  own  inclinations,  rather 
than  on  any  inherent  difference  of  organization.  That  different 
circumstances  will  in  time  produce  a  different  organization  is 
perhaps  true ;  but  if  so,  it  only  proves  that  tho  feebler  energies 
of  the  rural  populace  m  the  south  of  England  are  the  result  of 
unwholesome  restrictions  on  industry  and  personal  locomotion^ 
such  as  have  been  effected  by  several  laws^  the  Curfew  and  the 
old  poor-laws  especiallv. 
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Take  from  England  the  causes  that  have  corrupted  the 
rural  population  and  introduce  them  into  Scotland,  and  the 
same  results  will  follow.  If  this  be  doubted,  let  the  supposition 
appear  in  another  shape.  Bring  from  Scotland  5()0  of  the 
steadiest  hinds  to  be  found  in  the  Lothians.  Place  them 
with  their  families  in  the  little  town  of  Hindon,  in  Wiltshire. 
Make  them  pot-wallopers ;  that  is,  give  to  each  man  who 
boils  his  pot  twelve  months  previous  to  the  election  the  right 
of  voting.  Introduce  amon^  them  ambitious  men  of  wealth  to 
purchase,  bribe,  and  bestiahze  them,  that  they,  the  ambitious 
men,  may  become  M.P.s,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, if  not  in  the  course  of  the  first,  these  new  comers  would 
be  as  debased  in  morals,  as  dependent  on  their  own  baseness 
for  the  means  of  existence,  as  the  old  pot-wallopers  of  Hindon. 
And  take  from  them,  by  the  same  schedule  A,  the  means  by 
which  they  lived,  and  they  would  become  the  same  thieves  and 
poachers,  starving,  though  they  added  crime  to  every  other 
resource  they  could  devise  for  a  livelihood,  as  the  wretched 
pot-wallopers  of  Hindon  are  at  this  moment.  Or,  take  the 
same  men,  the  Scotch  hinds,  and  give  them  the  old  poor-law 
of  England,  with  all  the  old  enactments  that  kept  the  villagers 
to  their  villages  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  in  addition  to  the 
poor-law'^s  inducements  to  remain  in  the  village ;  take  away 
by  these  means  all  the  inducements  to  industry,  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  relationship,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  workman  and  master,  and  put  in  the  place  of  such  absent 
virtues  the  positive  elements  of  idleness  and  discord,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  hinds,  in  a  few  generations,  would  be  the  same 
hand-to-mouth,  turbulent,  unmanageable,  unserviceable  popu- 
lation as  that  now  swarming  in  the  south  of  England.  And 
bring  from  Scotland  the  best  farmers  with  the  best  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  set  them  down  with  their  hinds  upon  any 
farm  in  England  they  might  choose  ;  but  let  all  the  compli- 
cation of  English  tenures  exist — ^all  those  quirks  and  cranks 
of  the  law  which  render  it  more  necessary  for  an  English 
farmer  to  be  a  skilful  lawyer  than  a  skilful  cultivator ;  let  the 
lease  or  the  annual  agreement  be  that  which  an  English  lawyer 
draws  out  and  an  English  nobleman  exacts  adherence  to  from 
his  tenant;  let  all  these  be  the  conditions  for  the  Scotch 
farmer,  and  he  would  iind  himself  reduced  to  the  limited  ope- 
rations of  his  English  neighbour. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  much,  if  not  aU,  of  the  evil  now 
afiUcting  the  rural  society  of  England  can  be  removed  by 
removing  the  causes  that  produce  it.  The  amendment  of 
the  poor-law  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  it  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  necessary  movement  on  the  part  of 
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the  landowners  to  employ  those  whom  it  deprived  of  pariah  pay. 
It  took  away  one  cause  of  a  ^eat  moral  disease,  but  the  land- 
owners should  not  rest  satisfied  with  removing  the  cause  of  a 
disease  now  existing ;  the  disease  of  a  redundant  population 
of  loose  moral  habits,  of  vicious  prejudices,  of  confirmed  idle- 
ness, should  also  be  removed,  for  it  now  exists  independent  of 
its  original  cause  or  causes.  Emigration  to  new  countries 
would  unquestionably  assist ;  but  with  so  many  prejudices  to 
overcome  this  could  only  be  applied  to  a  partial  extent  under 
the  best  regulations.  And  when  we  see  before  us  the  fact 
that  L.lOO  of  capital  applied  to  ten  acres  of  almost  any  of  the 
arable  soils  of  England,  (keeping  off  two  or  three  counties 
already  well  cultivated,)  that  this  capital  would  bring  in  a 
return- twenty  times  greater  on  ten  acres  in  England  than  on 
ten  acres  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  colonies,  for  a  period 
at  least  equal  to  one  generation,  we  may  well  throw  aside 
emigration  as  a  secondary  consideration.  The  poor-law  has 
been  amended  in  so  far  as  the  false  support  of  the  able- 
bodied  labourer  has  been  removed ;  but  the  landowner  has  not 
advanced  to  meet  that  labourer  with  a  substitute.  The  vice, 
the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  the  hostility  to  the  rich,  are  now 
the  same  among  the  labourers  as  under  the  old  poor-law,  with 
the  addition  of  irritated  prejudices,  withering  hunger — in 
many  cases  cruel  persecution — ^to  perpetuate  their  degrada- 
tion ;  for  these  vices  are  monsters  that  generate  and  feed  on 
each  other.  The  landowner  must  amend  his  own  system  if 
he  would  amend  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.  Happily, 
in  calling  on  him  to  do  so,  we  call  on  him  not  for  a  sacrifice, 
but  to  add  to  his  own  wealth  by  improving  his  good  land, 
which  will,  without  any  other  effort  of  his,  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers.  Give  them  work  and  wages,  and  they 
will  have  food  and  domestic  comfort.  Let  them  have  food 
and  domestic  comfort,  and  they  may  be  educated  and  preached 
to ;  but  with  the  landowners  neglecting  their  own  property 
as  they  now  neglect  it,  with  the  labourers  looking  to  them  for 
support  and  not  receiving  it  as  they  now  do,  all  the  parsons 
and  schoolmasters  at  home  and  abroad  will  not  mend  the 
morals  of  a  people  rapidly  sinking,  deteriorating  every  year  in 
physical  comforts. 
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No.  XIV. 

The  Form  of  an  Annual  Agreement  entered  into  by  a  Nobleman  and  hia 

TenaDtfi-at-wUl  in  the  County  of  Chester. 

Much  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  illustrative  of  errors  in 
tenures,  but  so  long  as  assertions  are  unaccompanied  by  docu- 
mentary proof  or  precise  specimens  of  error,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  th^t  mucn  impression  will  be  made  on  those  who 
remain  content  with  thmgs  as  they  are. 

The  first  we  shall  examine  is  a  form  of  lease,  or  annual 
agreement,  with  a  tenant-at-will.  The  nobleman  who  issues 
this  agreement  is  an  extensive  proprietor  in  several  counties, 
and  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men,  whether 
in  respect  of  public  or  private  reputation,  in  England,  (the 
late  Marquis  of  Westminster.) 

Lbasb  No.  1.— ^Issued  in  Nov.  1842. 

"  Conditions /or  the  letting  and  holding  a  messuagey  outbuild- 

ingSy  and/arm^  situate  in  the  township  of ,  in  the  county 

of  Chester y  the  property  of  the ;  containing 

acres  of  laud  statute  measure^  or  thereabouts, 

1st.  "  The  premises  to  be  held  from  year  to  year,  com- 
mencing from  tne  2d  of  February  18 — ,  at  the  clear  annual 

rent  of  L. ,  the  said  rent  to  become  due  by  equal  portions 

half-yearly,  on  the  2d  of  February  and  2d  of  August  in  each 
year,  always  a  half  year  in  advance ;  the  first  payment  to 
become  due  on  the  2d  of  February  18 — .  Any  subsequent 
change  of  the  days  for  receiving  the  half-yearly  payments  of 
rent  for  the  convenience  of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  not  to 
alter  or  afiect  the  tim^  herein  fixed  for  their  becoming  due, 
nor  the  power  of  the  landlord  then  to  demand  or  distrain  for 
the  same  :  Save  and  except  to  the  landlord  the  mines, 
minerals,  quarries,  gravel,  sand,  stone,  timber,  and  other 
trees,  with  the  usual  power  to  search  for,  get,  stack,  fell,  and 
carry  away  the  same.  Also  the  game  and  fish  on  the  said 
premises,  with  liberty  for  himself  and  his  friends,  gamekeepers, 
servants,  and  other  attendants,  to  take,  kill,  or  preserve  the 
same:  Also  the  power  of  taking  and  making  use  of  such 
parts  of  the  said  lands  ae  he  may  require  for  plantations, 
roads,  or  other  improvements,  or  cottage  allotmenta,  making 
a  reasonable  abatement  from  the  rent,  according  to  the  value 
of  the  land  taken,  and  a  compensation  for  any  improvement 
the  tenant  may  have  made  thereon  ;  the  amount  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  fixed  by  the  agent  of  the  said for  the 

time  being. 
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2d.    ^'  The  tenant  to  pay  and  bear  all  rateeu  taxes,  and 

impositions,  (including  the  land-tax,) the  tithe  rent 

charge  payable  in  respect  of  the  said  premises ;  to  maintain 
and  keep  in  good  repair  the  inside  of  tne  bouse  and  buildings; 
also  all  doors,  gates,  stiles,  rails,  and  fences,  ditches,  drains, 
irrigation  gutters,  sewers,  floodgates,  paddles,  and  sluices, 
belonging  to  the  said  premises,  being  allowed  bricks,  lime, 
and  tunber ;  and  to  do  all  cartage  required  in  repairs  of,  or 
in  any  additions  to,  the  said  house  or  buildings.     To  do  for 

the  landlord  yearly days  of  labour  with  a  cart  or  plough, 

and  three  horses  and  a  man  to  attend  them,  when  ana  where 
required  by  his  agent.  To  keep  a  dog  for  the  landlord*  To 
consume  on  the  premises  all  the  hay,  straw,  fodder,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  food  roots,  which  shaU  be  produced  on  the  said 
£Einn,  except  such  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  food  roots 
as  shall  have  been  wholly  raised  with  purchased  manure ;  and 
to  lay  upon  the  meadow  or  paature-land  of  the  said  farm  all 
the  manure  which  shall  be  made  or  arise  upon  the  said  farm, 
except  what  is  used  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
other  food  roots  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises.  At  the  time  of 
quitting,  to  leave  on  the  farm  all  the  hay,  straw,  dune,  or 
manure  produced  or  made  thereon.  Not  to  plough,  bres^L  up^ 
or  have  m  tillage  any  of  the  lands  reserved  for  permanent 
meadow  or  pasture,  viz,,  the  ♦  ♦  « 

(except  such  of  the  same  fields  as  are  now  in  tillage,  and  then 
only   to  lay  them  down   for  permanent  pasture  in  manner 

hereinafter  required.)     Nor  more  than statute  acres 

of  the  said  farm  at  one  time,  including  summer  and  turnip 
fallows  and  green  crops.  Not  to  take  more  than  two  crops 
of  corn  during  one  course  of  tillage,  unless  the  land  have  been 
at  breaking  up,  or  in  such  course  of  tillage,  improved  by  a 
proper  covering  of  lime  or  purchased  manure  or  marl^  and 
either  a  summer  fallow  made  or  a  green  crop  taken  ;  and  in 
no  case  to  take  more  than  three  crops  of  corn  in  one  •counse 
of  tillage;  not  to  take  more  than  one  crop  of  wheat  in  a 
tillage ;  not  to  take  more  than  two  successive  crops  of  corn 
without  intervening  summer  fallow  or  green  crops.  To  lay 
the  land  down  at  the  end  of  each  tillage  in  a  clean  state  and 
neat  form,  with  good  seed,  in  the  foflowiug  proportions  per 
statute  acre ;  that  is  to  say — fied  clover,  9  lbs.,  white 
clover,  5  lbs.,  and  fine  perennial  rye-grass,  or  other  suitable 
grass  seed,  one  peck ;  and  not  to  break  up  the  same  again 
until  all  the  other  arable  land  shall  have  been  tilled  in 
rotation. 

3d.  ^'  Not  to  mow  any  part  of  the  land  more  than  once  in 
any  one  year,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  top-dressed 
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with  purchased  manuriB.  After  notice  to  quit,  not  to  turn  any 
horses,  pigs,  or  cattle  into  the  meadow  land  later  than  the 
20th  day  of  November,  and  to  give  up  possession  of  the  said 
tillage  land  on  the  first  day  of  November  after  such  notice. 

Not  to  sow  more  than statute  acres  of  the  land  with 

wheat  after  such  notice ;  and,  at  the  ensuing  August,  not  to 
claim  or  be  entitled  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  of 

wheat  on  the  said statute  acres  than  two-third  parts  on 

summer  fallowed  land,  and  one-half  on  all  other  land ;  and  to 
leave  the  straw  from  such  proportion  of  the  said  crop  upon  the 
premises;    being  allowed,  however,  one-half  of  the  market 

f)rice  of  all  hay  and  straw  left  upon  the  premises.  The  land- 
ord  or  succeeding  tenant  to  be  at  liberty  to  sow  clover  or  grass 
seeds  upon  any  crops  sown  the  autumn  or  winter  after  notice. 
Not  to  make  marl-pits,  except  in  such  places  as  shall  be 
pointed  out  by  the  said  agent ;  and  in  every  case  in  which  a 
new  pit  shall  be  made,  one  old  pit  of  equal  size  shall  be  filled 
up  and  made  into  land. 

4th.  "  Not  to  fell,  lop,  top,  or  injure  the  timber,  or  any 
other  trees  or  sapplings  growmg  on  the  said  premises,  under  a 
penalty  of  L.IO  for  each  offence,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  tree. 

6th.  "  To  pull  up  or  mow,  previously  to  the  month  of 
August,  all  thistles  and  docks  growing  upon  the  said  premises, 
or  on  the  roads  and  waste  lands  adjoining,  and  burn  the  same, 
under  a  penalty  of  L.l  per  acre,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

6th.  '^  To  reside  on  the  premises,  and  not  to  let,  set,  or 
assign  over  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof. 

7th.  "  To  use  his  best  endeavours  to  preserve  the  game  on 
the  said  premises,  and  to  warn  all  persons  from  sporting  or 
trespassing  thereon ;  and  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  in 
any  action  that  may  be  brought  against  any  person  for  sport- 
ing or  trespassing  thereon. 

8th.  *'  The  tenant  to  pay  an  additional  rent  of  L.IO  a-year 
for  every  acre  on  or  in  respect  of  which  the  foregoing  rules, 
restrictions,  stipulations,  and  agreements,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
have  been  broke  through  or  disregarded  ;  and  the  like  addi- 
tional rent  of  L.IO  for  every  cart  load  of  hay,  straw,  clover, 
grass,  muck,  manure,  potatoes,  turnips,  or  other  food  roots, 
sold  or  carried  off  the  premises,  (except  such  potatoes,  turnips, 
or  other  food  roots  as  shall  have  been  raised  wholly  with  pur- 
chased manure.)  Such  additional  rents  and  all  penalties 
hereby  imposed  to  be  respectively  deemed  an  increase  of  the 
said  yearly  rent,  and  to  be  recoverable  accordingly,  and  to  be 
considered  as  fully  due,  and  to  be  paid  therewith  on  such  of  the 
said  rent-days  as  shall  happen  next  after  such  penalties,  or  any 
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of  them,  shall  have  been  incurred  ;  and  to  pay  an  additional 
rent  of  L.IO  for  and  on  every  day  of  holding  over  the  said  pre- 
mises, or  any  part  thereof,  after  the  said  respective  days  of 
giving  up  possession  after  notice. 

9th.  "  The  said agrees  to  keep  in  repair  the  roofs  and 

walls  of  the  said  messuages  and  buildings,  and  to  find  all 
bricks,  lime,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the  inside 
thereof;  and  for  making  new  gates ;  to  find  quick  for  plant- 
ing new  fences,  and  for  filling  up  gaps  in  old  ones ;  to  find 
stones  or  tiles  and  timber  for  draining  and  irrigation ;  such 
repairs,  drainings,  and  irrigation,  gates  and  fences,  to  be  done 

and  made  under  the  direction  of  the  said or  his  agent ; 

and  of  whatever  shall  be  done  without  such  directions  the 
said  tenant  shall  himself  bear  the  whole  expense,  and  not 
claim  any  allowance  for  the  same  on  quitting  the  premises. 
That,  whenever  the  said  tenant  shall  have  received  notice  to 
quit,  and  shall  have  quitted,  the  possession  of  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  said  premises,  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  has, 
withm  the  last  three  years,  paid  any  expense  of  improvements 

made  under  the  direction  of  the  said  ,  or  his  agent,  of 

which  a  benefit  equivalent  to  such  expense  has  not  been 
derived  by  him,  and  that  the  said  premises  have,  in  all  other 
respects,  been  maintained  and  managed  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  agreement,  then  such  an  allowance 
shall  be  made  and  paid  to  the  said  tenant  as  the  said  agent 
shall  deem  a  reasonable  and  proper  compensation ;  also  the 
prime  cost  of  any  good  clover  or  grass-seeds  which  he  may 
have  sowed  during  the  last  year  of  his  occupancy,  and  whicn 
shall  have  produced  good  and  suificient  clover  and  grass  roots, 
provided  the  same  has  not  been  grazed,  but  has  been  laid  up 
and  kept  from  trespass  or  injury,  and  provided  the  meadow 
land  has  not  been  eaten  or  trodden  after  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  tenant,  on  quitting  pursuant  to  regular  notice,  to 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  house  and  outbuildings  (except  a 
lodging-room  for  workmen  and  a  stable  for  horses)  and  an 
outlet  or  boozy  pasture  to  be  set  out  by  the  said  agent  until 
the  1st  of  May  next  following  the  day  for  quitting  the  land, 
and  to  stack  his  share  of  the  com  upon  some  convenient  part 
of  the  premises  until  the  Ist  day  of  August. 

10th.  *'  Provided  always  that,  if  the  said  yearly  and  penal 
rents,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  behind  and  unpaid  for 
twenty  days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  demanded  by  the 
landlord  or  his  agent,  (although  not  demanded  when  and  as 
the  same  shall  have  become  due  and  payable  as  aforesaid,)  or 
if  the  said  tenant,  his  executors,  or  administrators  shall  break 
or  omit  any  of  the  conditions  or  stipulations  aforesaid,  or  shall 
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underlet  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  be- 
come bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  assign  over  his  ov  their  effects 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  or  if  the  same  shall  be  taken  in 

execution  for  debt,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said ,  or 

his  agent,  either  with  or  without  any  legal  process,  to  re-enter 
upon  the  said  premises,  and  to  take  and  keep  possession 
thereof,  as  if  the  same  were  unlet  and  unoccupied.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written.'" 

Such  is  the  agreement  which  a  landlord  ratifies  with  his 
tenants,  a  landlord  who,  I  am  well  convinced,  would  not 
injure  any  fellow  creature  knowingly,  in  the  slightest  de^ee ; 
a  landlord,  however,  who  leaves  his  vast  property,  and  the 
vast  interests  to  himself  and  the  public  of  that  property,  to 
the  management  of  those  who  are  either  unacquainted  with  a 
better  system,  or  who  are  so  wedded  to  old  usages  as  to  main- 
tain them  at  the  expense  of  the  estate. 

Had  I  no  other  object  in  reprinting  and  remarking  on  this 
document  than  to  ridicule  the  author  of  it,  I  would  at  once 
proceed  to  its  ungrammatical  and  singularly  confused  compo- 
sition. Were  I  disposed  to  be  severe  with  the  legal  agent 
who  either  enforces,  or  may  enforce  or  relax,  its  clauses,  and 
from  whose  pen  it  doubtless  emanated,  I  would  proceed  to 
point  out  that  in  several  clauses  there  is  not  only  mystery, 
but  provisions  which  no  human  being  could  keep  clear  of 
infringing ;  and  that  the  penal  provisions  are  so  worded  as 
to  catch  the  tenant  at  each  error,  and  fine  him  more  than 
once  for  the  one  offence,  if  the  agent  thinks  fit ;  as  also  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  advantage  of  the  compensatory  pro- 
visions, if  again  the  agent  thinks  fit,  even  though  the  penalties 
may  have  been  paid.  Were  I  disposed  to  open  a  sharpshoot- 
ing  fire  on  this  nobleman  and  other  landlords,  all  the  errors  of 
the  agent  might  be  easily  charged  on  the  principal,  and  in  the 
skirmish  something  sharp  might  be  said  of  the  tenant  keeping 
a  dog  for  the  lanmord,  of  the  tenant  being  required  to  pre- 
serve the  game  which  eats  up  his  own  crops,  and  so  on ;  but 
all  this  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  skirmish — a  mere  aflair 
of  outposts.  The  keeping  of  the  dog  is  but  a  frivolous  matter, 
viewed  on  whichever  side  we  may  view  it ;  the  destruction  of 
crops  by  game  is  a  great  grievance,  but  it  must  be  looked  to 
as  so  much  of  a  rent  charge.  So  long  as  our  gentry  and 
nobility  are  gentry  and  nobility  they  will  have  their  sports, 
therefore  it  is  hopeless  to  say  another  word  on  this  point. 

T  shall  leave  all  these  secondary  matters  to  be  considered 
afterwards,  or  by  other  persons,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  space 
permits,  enter  upon  the  main  arguments;  namely,  that  no 
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tenant  having  such  a  tenure  as  this  ean  expend  capital  on 
his  farm ;  that  not  only  would  he  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
insecurity,  but  he  is  positively  bound  down  so  stringently 
in  regard  of  meadows,  manures,  croppings,  and  disposal  of 

Eroduce,  that  he  cannot  lay  out  money  on  improvements  were 
e  desirous  so  to  do ;  and,  further,  that  those  very  farms,  held 
by  copies  of  this  document,  do  not  now  return,  and  at  no  time 
have  returned,  to  their  noble  owner  a  rental  within  one-third 
of  what  they  would  return  if  differently  cultivated,  even  though 
prices  of  farm  produce  were  considerably  lower  than  at  present. 
Meanwhile  the  annual  lease  is  here  exhibited  as.  it  stands. 
By  the  time  I  resume  my  remarks,  I  shall,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  personally  inspected  the  farms  held  by  this  tenure. 


No.  XV. 

A  chapter  on  the  Men  of  the  League  ;  being  a  Kote  from  the  Factory  Dietriets, 
which  most  not  be  overlooked  by  those  interested  in  Agriculture. 

Xanuaty  1843. 

Having  a  day  to  spend  in  Manchester,  previous  to  going 
into  Cheshire  to  examine  the  practical  working  of  the  agree- 
ments between  landlord  and  tenant,  one  of  which  was  given 
at  full  length  in  my  last  communication,  I  determined  to  get 
a  peep,  if  possible,  at  that  extraordinary  body  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League*  Being  slightly  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  I  inquired  of  him  the  conditions  on 
which  a  stranger  could  visit  the  rooms,  and  was  informed  that 
any  committee-man  might  introduce  a  stranger  to  his  own 
committee,  or  a  member  of  the  council  miffht  take  a  stranger 
to  the  council-room ;  and  that  I  might  be  shewn  over  the 
whole  establishment  if  I  attended  at  ten  the  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  at  ten  o''clock  I  was  in  Market  Street,  a  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  in  Manchester.  A  wide  open  stairway, 
with  shops  on  each  side  of  its  entrance,  rises  from  the  level  of 
the  pavement,  and  lands  on  the  first  floor  of  a  very  extensive 
house  called  "  NewalFs  Buildings.'*^  The  house  consists  of 
four  floors,  all  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  League,  save  the 
basement.  We  mu&t,  therefore,  ascend  the  stair,  which  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  four  or  five  persons  walking  abreast. 

On  reaching  a  spacious  landing,  or  lobby,  we  turn  to  the 
left,  and,  entering  by  a  door,  see  a  counter  somewhere  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  behind  which  several  men  and 
boys  are  busily  employed,  some  registering  letters  in  books, 
some  keeping  accounts,  some  folding  and  addressing  news- 
papers, others  going  out  with  messages  and  parcels.     This  is 
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the  general  office,  and  the  number  of  persons  here  employed 
is,  at  the  present  time,  ten.  Beyond  this  is  the  Council  Raom^ 
which,  for  the  present)  we  shall  leave  behind  and  go  up  stairs 
to  the  second  floor. 

Here  we  have  a  large  room,  probably  forty  feet  by  thirty, 
with  a  table  in  the  centre  running  lengthwise,  with  seats 
around  for  a  number  of  persons,  who  mdet  in  the  evenines, 
and  who  are  called  the  ^^  Manchester  Committee.'"  On  inquir- 
ing into  the  nature  of  their  business,  I  was  told  they  formed 
a  committee  as  distinct  from  the  League  as  the  committees  of 
any  other  town  in  England ;  in  other  words,  while  the  League 
is  national  in  its  operations,  this  committee  is  hcal^  and  has 
the  charge  of  issuing  subscription  cards  to,  and  collecting  sub- 
scriptions in,  Manchester.  The  members  are  all  persons  who 
are  enga^d  in  their  own  business  during  the  day.  The 
moment  tney  are  clear  of  their  counting-houses  or  shops  in 
the  evening,  they  hasten  here,  and  find  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  on  the  table.  They  partake  of  this  refreshment  in  pre- 
ference to  going  each  to  his  home,  or  cofTee-house,  or  hotel, 
and  save  time  by  so  doing ;  at  least  such  was  the  observation 
made  to  me  by  the  person  who  introduced  me  to  the  room. 

During  the  day  this  room  is  occupied  bv  those  who  keep 
the  accounts  of  cards  issued  and  returned  to  and  from  all 

!)arts  of  the  kingdom.  A  professional  accountant  is  retained 
or  this  department,  and  a  committee  of  members  of  council 
give  him  directions  and  inspect  his  books.  These  books  are 
said  to  be  very  ingeniously  arranged,  so  as  to  shew  at  a  glance 
the  value  of  the  cards  sent  out,  their  value  being  represented 
by  certain  alphabetical  letters  and  numbers,  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  parties  to  whom  sent,  the  amounts  or  defi- 
ciencies of  those  returned,  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  this  room  we  come  to  another,  from  which  all 
the  correspondence  is  issued.  From  this  office  letters  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousands  a-day  go  forth  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  While  here,  I  saw  letters  addressed  to  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  all  the  mayors  and  provosts  of  cor- 
porate towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  inviting  them  to  the 
great  banquet  which  is  to  be  given  in  the  last  week  of  this 
month.  The  amount  of  postage  for  letters  going  out  during 
the  week  ending  7th  January  was  L.18 :  2  :  6  ;  but  the  amount 
of  postage  was  frequently  as  much  as  this  in  one  day — for  a 
single  day  it  had  been  so  high  as  L.38.  In  this  office  copies 
of  all  the  parliamentary  registries  of  the  kingdom  are  kept,  so 
that  any  elector^s  name  and  residence  is  at  once  found,  and,  if 
necessary,  such  elector  is  communicated  with  by  letter  or  par- 
cel of  tracts,  irrespective  of  the  committees  in  his  own  district. 
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Passing  from  this  apartment,  we  see  two  or  three  small 
rooms,  in  which  various  committees  of  members  of  the  council 
meet.  Some  of  these  committees  are  permanent,  some  tem- 
porary. Of  those  which  are  permanent  I  may  name  that  for 
receiving  all  applications  for  lecturers  and  deputations  to  pub- 
lic meetmgs.  The  correspondence  of  each  post  having  been 
opened,  and  read  by  the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  letters  relative  to  lecturers  and  deputations  are  handed 
to  this  committee,  who  consider  the  merits  thereof,  and  report 
to  the  council,  at  which  a  vote  is  taken  decisive  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee.  In  like  manner  the  letters  relative  to 
subscriptions  are  handed  to  the  committee  appointed  to  that 
department.  Of  the  temporary  committees  may  be  named 
that  which  directs  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  ban- 
quet. There  are  frequently  as  many  as  ten  of  these  sitting 
at  once. 

Passing  by  the  rooms  in  which  the  committees  meet,  we 
come  to  a  large  hall,  lighted  from  the  top  by  an  expansive 
dome.  This  was  formerly  a  picture  gallery,  and  was  fitted  up 
by  the  League  for  public  meetings ;  but  of  late  the  meetings 
have  increased  so  much  in  importance,  that  a  place  called  the 
Corn  Exchange,  in  another  street,  has  been  taken,  and  there 
the  public  weekly  meetings  are  now  held. 

In  another  large  room  on  this  floor  is  the  packing  depart- 
ment. Here  several  men  are  at  work  making  up  bales  of 
tracts,  each  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred  weight,  and  des- 
patching them  to  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  distribution 
among  the  electors.  From  sixty  to  seventy  of  these  bales  are 
sent  off  in  a  week,  that  is,  from  three  to  three  and  a-halftons 
of  arguments  against  the  corn-laws  !  The  publications  sent 
are  twelve  in  number,  a  copy  of  each  being  put  up  in  one  cover 
for  each  elector  and  tenant  farmer  in  the  kingdom ;  one  of 
them  is  the  pamphlet  containing  the  three  prize  essays.  These 
single  packages  cost  one  shilling  each  for  paper,  printing,  and 
preparation.  They  are  put  up  into  dozens  or  scores,  I  forget 
which,  and  these  again  into  the  bales  of  a  hundred  weight 
each. 

Leaving  this  and  going  to  the  floor  above,  we  find  a  great 
number  of  printers,  presses,  folders,  stitchers,  and  others 
connected  with  printing,  at  work.  But  in  addition  to  the 
printing  and  issuing  of  tracts  here,  the  League  has  several 
other  printend  at  work  in  thi?  and  other  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Altogether  they  have  twelve  master-printers  employed,  one  of 
whom,  in  Manchester,  pays  upwards  of  L.  1 00  a-week  in  wages 
for  League  work  alone.  He  sent  in  while  I  was  there  an 
account,  which  was  shewn  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  magnitude 
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of  the  Leaguers  operations,  an  account  for  paper  alone  of  nearly 
L.IOOO  !  all  used  within  the  brief  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  carriage  of  parcels  must  be 
hieh,  but  I  did  not  mia  information  on  this  pomt. 

I  shall  now  return  down  stairs  to  the  ^^  Council-roooL^ 
These  words  were  seen  in  white  letters,  raised  on  a  door 
covered  with  crimson  cloth.  My  friend  pushed  it  open,  and 
bade  me  follow  him.  There  were  about  twenty  persons 
present,  chiefly  seated  around  a  long  table  covered  with  cloth, 
the  cloth  covered  in  most  part  with  books,  newspapers,  writing 
materials,  and  elbows  of  members  who  leant  thereon,  and 
listened  to  what  the  chairman  was  reading. 

The  chairman  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  facing  the 
door  by  which  we  entered,  his  back  turned  to  Market-street ; 
on  each  side  of  him  a  window  with  crimson  hangings  looking 
out  upon  the  street,  and  in  front  of  him  the  table  which  stood 
lengthwise,  and  the  members  who,  to  him,  sat  sideways,  except 
when  they  turned  their  chairs  to  front  him.  The  room  seemed 
to  be  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  On  one  side  was  a  fireplace 
and  a  rack  for  sticks,  umbrellas,  hats,  great-coats,  and  so  on ; 
on  the  opposite  side  were  two  or  three  windows  looking  out 
upon  a  lane  which  turns  at  a  right  angle  from  Market-street ; 
these  windows  had  also  crimson  hangings.  In  one  comer  of 
the  room  was  a  curious,  yet  simple  instrument,  representing 
the  sliding-acale,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  League. 

The  chairman  is  George  Wilson,  a  gentleman  whose  face 
and  forehead  shew  a  promising  fulness  of  intellect,  while  his 
age — three  or  four  years  above  thirty — his  firm  and  full  breadth 
of  body,  together  with  his  daily  avocations,  promise  that  he 
will  live  longer  than  the  corn-laws.  On  his  left  sits  the  secre* 
tary,  who  at  first  seems  to  be  a  copy,  not  excepting  the  nose, 
of  Lord  Brougham,  or  rather  the  Henry  Brougham  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago ;  his  name  is  Hicken. 

I  looked  with  much  curiosity  upon  the  councillors,  to  pick 
from  them  the  names  which  have  become  celebrated,  or  rather 
the  heads,  which,  according  to  my  ideas,  should  belong  to  the 
well-known  names.  Having  seen  the  member  for  Stockport 
when  attending  his  parliamentary  duties  in  London,  I  at  once 
recognised,  in  a  gentleman  who  sat  leaning  on  his  left  arm, 
the  arm  on  the  top  rail  of  his  chair,  listening  to  the  letters  the 
chairman  read,  calm,  reflective,  and  pale — I  at  once  recognised 
in  him  Richard  Gobden  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  so  mild  was  his 
voice,  so  unassuming  his  style  of  giving  an  opinion,  so  clearly 
was  the  opinion  given,  that  I  at  once  saw  the  source  of  much 
of  that  importance  he  has  acquired.  I  have  never  heard  him 
make  a  speech,  and,  therefore,  cannot  speak  of  his  style,  but 
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ain  told  he  is  forcible,  and  often  warm  ;  yet  I  could  be  sworn 
that  he  is  never  in  his  warmth  so  forcible  as  when  he  makes 
a  calm  statement.  Neither  is  it  his  wealth  and  position  as 
a  great  manufacturer  that  has  given  him  his  importance  as  a 
public  speaker.  At  the  council  board  of  the  League  he  has 
around  nim  other  rich  men  who  make  little  figure  in  public, 
but  whose  wealth  and  mercantile  operations  are  known  for 
their  vastness  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  I  was 
shewn  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  council,  which 
comprised  men  of  all  political  parties,  of  all  professions,  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  every  day,  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  hours,  fyom  twelve  to  twenty  of  these  men 
attend  the  council,  to  see  that  all  the  operations  are  being 
carried  out  in  a  business-like  manner.  Several  of  them  who 
are  there  every  day  employ  each  from  500  to  2000  work- 
people. 

Alderman  John  Brooks  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
members  of  the  council.  He  is  said  to  be  very  wealthy.  He 
keeps  a  carriage,  and  when  he  has  it  out^  which,  I  am  told,  is 
almost  every  night,  he  has  it  crammed  with  repealers.  It  is 
enough  to  Mr  Brooks  to  know  that  the  straneer  in  Man- 
chester is  a  friend  of  the  League  ;  knowing  this,  he  will  be  in- 
vited to  a  seat  in  the  carriage  even  after  it  is  full ;  nay,  Mr 
Brooks  will  get  out  himself  Uiat  the  stranger  may  get  in,  and 
he  will  drive  to  any  part  of  the  town  to  set  any  one  down. 
He  has  several  great  establishments,  on  one  of  which,  at  Bol- 
ton, he  l^as  lost  L.  60,000,  but  jokes  at  the  loss,  and  declares 
that  sooner  or  later  it  shall  be  made  to  pay.  He  is  an  elderly 
man,  but  full  of  vigour ;  he  shrinks  at  no  fatigue.  To  use  his 
own  expression,  his  words  "  come  rolling  out  like  potatoes  from 
a  sack,  not  in  the  most  regular  order,  sometimes  the  one 
rolling  over  the  other,  and  getting  before  when  it  should  be 
behind,  but  always  coming  to  the  right  point  at  last.^^  Others 
who  are  acquainted  with  him  sav  he  turns  a  comer  in  his 
speech  so  quickly,  so  unexpectedly,  that  for  a  minute  he  is 
often  lost  si^ht  of;  but  he  as  quickly  re-appears,  with  an  in- 
creased conucality,  which  elicits  a  peal  of  laughter  or  a  cheer 
all  the  louder  that  he  for  a  moment  obscured  himself.  He 
goes  off  to  distant  towns  after  the  earlier  and  more  important 
business  of  the  day,  attends  public  meetings,  travels  home 
again  all  night,  is  attending  to  his  leviathian  establishment 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  League-rooms  at  ten  or  eleven, 
at  the  Exchange  till  the  close  of  business,  and  again  doing 
something  for  the  League,  all  without  repose.  And  this  is 
done  by  a  man  of  whom  it  is  alleged,  by  those  who  know  him, 
that  he  would  not  take  a  seat  in  Parliament  if  the  offer  was 
accompanied  with  a  recompence  of  L.  50,000. 
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Another  remarkable  meniber  of  the  council  is  Mr  Bright, 
'^  John  Bright  of  Rochdale,^''  as  he  is  called.  He  is  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  judging  by 
appearance.  But,  though  the  Friends  are  proverbially  modest 
and  unassuming  ;  though  John  Bright  is  as  a  member  of  the 
society  should  be  in  demeanour ;  though  it  is  asserted  that 
the  League  ^ill  dissolve,  and  its  public  men  retire  to  private 
business  or  private  life  when  its  purpose  is  accomplished ; 
though  the  League  may  dissolve,  and  its  men  seek  retirement ; 
and  though  the  Friends  should  continue  to  be  as  unassuming 
as  they  have  ever  been,  John  Bright  will,  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  be  a  leading  man  in  the  British  legislature.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  ever  whispered  the  possibility  of  his  becom- 
ing a  member,  to  say  nothmg  of  a  leader  ;  but  talents  like 
his  will  take  root  too  firmly  in  the  public  mind,  long  before  the 
corn-law  repeal  is  accomplished,  to  admit  of  his  retirement, 
even  were  he  desirous  of  repose.  He  is  earnest,  argumentative, 
eloquent;  clear  in  statement,  apt  in  illustration,  fluent  in 
words,  abundant  in  resources.  John  Bright  is,  in  talent,  a 
second  Peel ;  he  was  bom  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Let  his 
career  be  observed — he  has  entered  upon  it. 

To  the  other  remarkable  men  of  the  League  I  shall  devote 
a  future  chapter.  Meantime,  of  the  operations  of  that  extra- 
ordinary body  I  may  observe,  that  all  the  members  being  men 
habituated  to  business,  they  go  to  their  work  of  agitation  with 
the  same  precision  in  the  minutest  details  as  they  do  in  their 
work  of  cotton  spinning.  The  magnitude  of  their  proceedings 
in  printing,  publishing,  and  distributing  arguments  against  the 
corn-laws  has  been  stated.  The  following  is  one  of  their  cir- 
culars relative  to  details : — 

"  DIRECTIONS  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  TRACTS  TO  ALL    THE    FARMERS    AND 

COUNTY  VOTERS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

^^  Procure  copies  of  the  last  re^stration  from  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  of  each  county  or  division  of  county. 

"  Locate  yourself  in  the  most  central  town  or  city  of  the 
county  or  division  wherein  your  operations  are  to  be  carried 
on.  Qret  a  small  pocket  map  of  the  county  or  division,  with 
all  the  parishes  distinctly  marked.  Ascertain  the  number 
of  polling  places  within  the  county  or  division,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  the  parishes  polling  within  eachr  Make  each  of 
the  largest  towns  within  such  polling  districts  the  central 
point  from  which  the  tracts  are  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  parishes  of  that  district. 

^'Having  ascertained  the  number  of  parishes  within  the 
district  you  intend  to  cover  with  tracts,  make  out  separate 
lists  of  parishes  lying  most  conveniently  together  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  distribution.  From  three  to  four  'parishes  will  be 
found  a  good  average  day'^s  work  for  a  single  distributor.  For 
the  purpose  of  saving  time,  let  each  list  include  a  double  line 
of  parishes  lying  within  a  direct  radius  of  about  seven  miles 
from  the  oentral  town  of  the  district.  The  first  line  of 
parishes  to  form  the  first  day''s  work  of  the  distributor,  and 
the  second  line  to  be  taken  as  a  returning  route  on  the  second 
day.  Every  farm,  house,  and  freeholder  within  each  of  the 
parishes  must  be  visited,  and  a  packet  of  tracts  left  at  each 
Dy  the  distributor.  Each  distributor  to  be  furnished  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  the  name  and  residence  of  ever}* 
farmer  visited  within  the  parish  must  be  written.down.  These 
returned  lists  of  names  to  be  compared  with  the  list  of  regis- 
tered county  voters  within  each  of  the  parishes,  in  order  that 
your  distributors  may  be  kept  in  check,  and  security  afforded 
that  the  work  has  been  done.  There  will  in  each  parish  also 
be  found  manv  small  freeholders,  who  are  not  farmers^  but  who 
have  a  little  house  and  garden  or  orchard  of  their  own,  these 
should  also  be  visited. 

*'  The  distributors  should  be  men  of  some  intelligence,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  best  men  for  the  purpose  will  be  the  carriers  of  county 
newspapers,  wherever  there  is  a  Liberal  county  newspaper ;  or 
such  men  as  are  usually  employed  in  rural  districts  by  lawyers 
or  auctioneers.  When  all  the  parishes  within  anv  given  dis- 
trict have  been  completed,  move  into  the  next  district,  and 
pursue  the  same  plan. 

'^  In  order  to  facilitate  his  operations,  and  prevent  delay  or 
losing  ground,  the  distributor  will  find  it  convenient  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  farmers  in  each  parish,  together  with  the 
readiest  route  to  each  farm  house.  This  information  he  will 
generally  obtain  readily  at  the  blacksmith'*s  or  wheelwright'^s 
shops  in  each  of  the  parishes.^^ 

In  what  affe  or  country  of  the  world  was  there  ever  anything 
like  this !  Sy  railways,  penny  postage,  and  printing  presses, 
a  mighty  movement  is  in  progress,  which  will  achieve,  oe  it  for 
good  or  evil,  what  no  other  power  or  combination  of  powers 
ever  achieved.  By  the  railways  some  scores  of  men  issue  from 
and  return  to  Manchester  day  after  day  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  country  to  address  public  meetings.  By  the  pennv 
post  several  thousands  of  letters  are  daily  sent  and  received, 
which,  without  it,  would  never  have  been  written.  By  the 
printing  press  tracts  are  being  distributed  to  each  elector  in 
the  kinffaom  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  and  chhalf  toeekly ; — the 
whole  forming  an  amount  of  moral  power  moving  from  one 
centre  that  never  before  existed  in  the  world ;  that  was  never 
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before  dreamt  of  as  possible  to  exist.     The  UgaUiy  of  all  thiB 
is  an  interesting  question. 

And  look  at  the  banquet.  Their  chairman  has  said  to  them, 
^'  If  ten  men  come  to  any  of  our  houses,  what  provision  must 
we  make  T  It  was  not  difficult  to  calculate  tms,  and  when  it 
was  ascertained,  the  whole  was  Aiultiplied  by  1000,  which 
produced  10,000,  and  they  prepared  for  10,000  accordingly. 
But  as  the  banquet  is  to  extend  over  several  days,  they  resolved 
on  entertaining  4000  a-day.  For  that  purpose  they  have 
built  a  prodigious  hall,  forty-five  yards  by  thirty-five  in  the 
interior.  Bows  of  cast-iron  pillars  support  the  roof ;  and,  that 
there  maybe  accommodation  forthe  enormous  quantity  of  stores, 
and  attendants,  three  adjoining  streets  are  to  be  roofed  in  as  store- 
rooms and  lobbies.  For  waiters,  150  men  are  being  drilled 
for  the  occasion.  In  the  Potteries  10,000  plates  and  3000 
other  dishes  are  being  made  for  the  dinner  and  dessert. 
Sheffield  is  preparing  for  the  same  12,000  forks  and  knives, 
and  800  salt  and  mustard  spoons.  Lancashire  is  makine  the 
glass,  4000  tumblers,  4000  wine-glasses,  400  salts,  and  400 
mustard-pots.  On  the  first 'day  there  will  be  put  on  the  table 
200  dishes  of  tongue,  200  dishes  of  ham,  200  dishes  of  veal 
pies,  200  dishes  of  sandwiches,  200  dishes  of  sausages,  4000 
small  loaves,  4000  cabin  biscuits,  200  canisters  of  wine 
biscuits,  3  lbs.  each  canister,  200  dishes  of  spon^  and  seed 
cakes,  4000  pies,  2400  Bath  buns,  200  dishes  of  fumonds  and 
raisins,  400  lbs.  of  grapes,  2400  oranges,  2400  apples,  200 
dishes  of  nuts,  and  wine  as  it  may  be  ordered  by  the  guests. 
The  tickets  of  admission  to  be  7s.  6d.  for  gentlemen  and  5s. 
for  ladies.  On  the  second  day  all  the  provisions  will  be 
increased  by  one  half.  I  have  not  learned  what  the  arrange- 
ments are  for  the  third  and  fourth  days,  but  the  prices  of 
admission  are  calculated  so  as  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  leave  an 
overplus  for  the  League  fund. 

I  have  stepped  out  of  my  usual  rural  walks  to  give  these 
details  of  the  League  to  the  world ;  for  to  all  readers,  and 
especially  to  agriculturists,  they  must  be  full  of  singular  interest. 


No.  XVI. 

A  Ramble  in  Lancashire* — A  Lecture  in  Cheshire  by  a  Member  of  the  League. 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  about  rushes  V 
'*  Sav  I  Lhave  to  say  that  through  the  county  of  Stafford, 
through  Cheshire,  and  from  south  to  north  of  Lancashire,  I  have 
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seen  very  few  fields  of  grass  but  which  contained  a  bush 
of  rushes  to  every  three  or  four  square  yards  of  space.  The 
farms  are  generally  in  grass,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
overrun  with  rushes.^ 

^*  Well,  sir,  and  you  find  fault  with  those  rushes,  I  suppose  !^ 

**  I  do  find  fault  with  them  ;  rather,  I  should  say,  with  the 
farmers  who  allow  them  to  usiirp  the  place  of  a  more  respect- 
able crop." 

"  Very  good,  sir ;  but  do  you  know  that  many  of  our  farmers 
think  very  differently  from  you !  t'erhaps  you  are  not  aware, 
sir,  that  cattle  going  out  into  a  field,  say  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  when  the  snow  is  covering  the  shorter  vegetation,  may 
pick  up,  and  do  pick  up,  a  good  piece  of  eating  T 

^^  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  that  on  a  day  such  as  this,  when  all 
other  vegetation  is  covered  with  snow,  the  tops  of  the  rushes 
may  be  nipped  off  and  eaten  by  cattle,  if  vou  turn  hungry 
cattle  out ;  but  the  same  cattle  would  prefer  to  eat  hay  or 
straw,  with  turnips,  under  a  roof,  on  such  a  day  as  this ;  and 
hay,  and  straw,  and  turnips,  would  grow  on  the  land  occupied 
by  rushes,  would  they  not  T 

"  Perhaps  they  would — I  dare  say  they  would — I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  ;  but  it  is  the  cows  giving  milk  that  go  out 
among  the  rushes.  The  cows,  sir,  are  much  benefited  by 
them ;  the  butter,  sir,  the  cheese,  sir,  and  the  milk,  sir,  are 
better,  and  fetch  a  better  price  to  the  farmer,  when  the  cows 
taste  the  rushes  ;  oh,  dear  !  yes,  all  are  better ;  some  of  our 
most  experienced  farmers,  sir,  g^ive  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  rushes  being  preserved  for  the  cows  to  pick  at.** 

This  is  part  of  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  a  gentleman 
whom  I  met  in  Lancashire  ;  it  is  a  singular  conversation,  and 
it  was  attended  with  singular  circumstances.  We  formed  two 
of  the  audience  of  a  public  meeting.  We  were  entire  strangers 
to  each  other.  Accident  brought  us  into  the  same  square 
yard  of  sitting  room,  and,  as  it  was  an  anti- corn-law  meeting, 
the  gentleman  asked  me,  during  a  pause  in  the  addresses, 
what  I  thought  of  the  landlords^  side  of  the  case.  '^  Here,'^ 
said  he,  "we  have  heard  about  the  master  manufacturers, 
about  their  workmen,  about  the  farmers  and  their  workmen ; 
we  have  heard  a  deal  of  argument  to  shew  that  all  of  them 
would  be  better  off  than  now  were  the  corn-law  repealed  ;  but 
what  about  the  landowners !  I  am  an  owner  of  land,  sir ;  I 
have  an  estate  for  which  I  paid  twelve  thousand  pounds  ;  now 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  asked  to  subscribe  to  this  league 
affair :  I  come  to  listen  to  the  arguments,  and  I  grant  you  the 
arguments  have  been  very  fair  so  far  as  they  have  gone  ;  but 
while  they  have  shewn  a  remedy  for  every  one  else,  they  leave 
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me  to  draw  my  own  inferences,  to  fear  my  own  fears :  now 
what  am  I  to  do  with  my  land  V 

In  reply  to  this  appeal,  I  said — "  Since  you  have  asked  me 
what  you,  as  a  landlord,  must  do  in  the  event  of  a  totally 
abolished  corn-law,  T  shall  tell  you  one  thing  that  should  be 
done,  whether  the  corn-law  is  repealed  or  not — ^you  should 
make  the  most  of  your  land  by  cultivation.  Through  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  country,  in  fact  from  Birmingham  to 
Lancaster,  every  third  or  fourth  field,  and  every  third  or  fourth 
yard  of  those  fields  are  covered  with  rushes.  1  allow  that  you, 
as  a  landlord,  have  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of 
this  Anti-com-law  League  :  it  is  a  formidable  combination. 
You  hear  each  speaker  publicly  avowing  the  determination  of 
the  League  to  wrest  from  the  landowners  the  exclusive  pro- 
tection they  now  enjoy ;  therefore,  if  you  deem  the  corn-law 
to  be  a  protection,  you  cannot  help  feeling  a  lively  apprehension 
for  your  property.  I  am  deeply  interested  myself  in  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture ;  I  am  desirous  to  collect  and  publish 
to  the  world  all  facts  relating  to  it  which  have  hitherU)  been 
overlooked.  I  have  come  purposely  into  this  part  of  the 
country  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  tenures,  and  observe 
their  practical  operation.  I  am  not  burdened  with  the  task 
of  proving  one  thing  or  another  in  respect  of  the  corn-law  and 
the  landowners,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  talk 
to  an  owner  of  land  on  the  ereat  question  of  cultivation,  I 
should  rather  say  on  the  question  of  rtishes,'''' 

To  which  the  gentleman  replied,  in  the  words  with  which 
this  letter  is  commenced,  "  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  rushes  f 

As  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  resumed,  and  our  brief 
conversation  was  broken,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  matter  of  rushes  with  this  rush-grower ;  but  I  inquired  of 
some  other  persons  if  they  thought  he  could  be  sincere  in 
speaking  as  he.  had  spoken,  and  one  of  those  persons  seemed 
surprised  that  I  should  question  his  sincerity. 

The  rural  districts  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  present  a 
melancholy  sight  at  this  time,  not  because  winter  is  on  the 
fields — winter  is  natural,  and  beyond  it  we  see  the  coming 
seasons  of  leaf  and  blossom ;  but  beyond  the  darkness  now 
gathered  and  gathering  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  north, 
there  is  no  glimmer  of  coming  brightness.  I  have  seen  farmers, 
in  the  towns  and  on  their  own  farms,  in  and  around  Stockport, 
Bolton,  Preston,  and  Lancaster,  and  all  of  them  have  the  one 
complaint,  namely,  "  We  cannot  sell  half  of  what  we  sold  in 
the  towns — neither  milk,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  nor  vegetables ; 
the  factory  people  are  not  able  to  buy ;  work  is  scarce  and 
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mom^ey  scarcer.'*'  This  depression  in  respect  of  the  ready 
markets  which  daily  and  weekly  fumtslied  the  dairy  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  with  ready  money  for  their  produce,  is 
deepened  in  gloom  to  a  stranger  s  eye,  oy  the  poor,  spiritless 
style  of  management,  which  again  is  aggravated  bv  the  absurd 
conditions  on  which  the  tenants  hold  their  land.  Near  Preston 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  corporation  property.  I 
talked  with  some  of  the  tenantry.  One  of  them  had  been 
under  an  apprehension  of  leaving  for  several  years,  and  had 
not,  as  any  one  would  expect,  laid  out  a  single  sixpence  on  his 
land,  though  Preston  and  its  manure  were  within  two  miles. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  farm  was  a  vile  wilderness — it 
could  be  nothing  else.  I  inquired  about  the  other  landowners 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  found  that  the  principal  one  was 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  his  estate  is  no 
exception. 

Tne  lecturers  of  the  League  are  busy  among  these  farmers. 
Having  seen  a  lecture  advertised  to  be  given  on  a  certain 
evening,  in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Stockport,  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Manchester,  who  promised  to  address  himself 
exclusively  to  the  farmers,  I  made  a  point  of  being  present, 
never  having  heard  before  any  such  address.  The  lecturer 
was  Mr  Prentice,  editor  of  the  Manchester  Times.  Ho  was 
listened  to  with  earnest  attention.  Of  course  he  said  all 
that  he  could  say  against  the  corn-law — all  that  its  singular 
history  and  his  own  high  talent  enabled  him  to  say ;  but  he 
also  touched  on  the  questions  of  leases  and  improved  cultiva- 
tion. He  pointed  to  the  poverty  of  Stockport,  contrasting 
the  great  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  carried  into 
it  by  the  farmers,  his  auditors,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  small 
quantities  carried  in  now.  He  told  them  of  the  markets  for 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  goods,  which  we  could  open  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  if  we  could  take  corn  and  sugar  in 
return.  He  shewed  them  the  protection  they  would  still 
enjoy,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  and  expense  of  the  con- 
veyance of  American  com.  He  shewed  that  each  corn-law 
had  promised  the  farmers  what  it  had  never  fulfilled ;  and  he 
asserted  that  all  their  engagements  had  been  entered  upon 
in  accordance  with  the  promises  of  this  corn-law,  and  that  on 
each  failure. in  its  intentions  they  had  suffered.  To  which 
they  responded  with  a  tremendous  outcry  of  "  True !  too 
true  !  We's  be  suffering  noo  !''*  and  such  like  exclamar 
tions. 

The  lecturer,  on  the  subject  of  leases,  told  them  that,  while . 
they  could  not  cultivate  without  a  lease,  they  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  protective  duties. 
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to  take  a  farm  on  lease,  if  they  had  the  choice ;  becauBe,  at  uo 
distant  time,  if  not  immediately,  the  com^laws  would  be 
repealed ;  and  that,  even  if  not  repealed,  they  would  be  the 
subject  of  continued  alterations,  and  that  therefore  they 
could  not  estimate  the  rent  which  they  would  bind  them- 
selves to  pay.  In  reference  to  some  nobleman  in  the  county 
who  had  opposed  an  application  for  a  lease,  on  the  grounds 
that  a  tenant  should  always  depend  on  the  honour  and  good 
will  of  hiB  landlord,  Mr  l^rentice  related  the  following  anec- 
dote:— 

A  few  years  ago  an  English  nobleman  purchased  an  estate 
in  Scotland.  He  found  it  was  let  to  tenants  on  leases  of  nine- 
teen years.  Some  of  the  leases  were  nearly  expired,  and 
his  Lordship  intimated  his  intention  of  restricting  the  future 
agreements  to  one  year.  The  system  of  tenantcy-at-will,  he 
said,  had  worked  well  in  England,  and  he  did  not  see  why  it 
should  not  work  well  in  Scotland.  Accordingly,  when  the  first 
tenant  whose  lease  was  expiring  came  to  ask  a  renewal  of  it, 
this  preliminary  notice  was  duly  given. 

''  but,^^  said  the  tenant,  "  what  can  I  do  with  a  farm  for 
only  one  year !  Your  Lordship  surely  doesna  mean  that  we  are 
to  shift  frae  our  farms  every  year  P 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !^^  replied  his  Lordship,  "  not  at  all ;  you  may 
retain  your  farm  as  long  as  you  like.  I  am  not  desirous,  by  no 
means,  of  changing  my  tenants.  I  only  wish  to  cultivate  that 
good  faith  that  should  ever  exist  between  us,  that  of  mutually 
depending  on  each  other/^ 

"  Thafs  what  you  mean,  is  it,  my  Lord  ?  Very  weel,  Pm 
^ad  o^  that,  mv  Lord.  So,  if  I  take  the  farm  arain  I  needna 
stop  the  draimng,  and  the  liming,  and  a^  that  Kind  o^  thing, 
that  I  carried  on  heretofore  f  ^ 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  his  Lordship,  "  certainly  not ;  you 
will  go  on  as  you  did  before.**^ 

**  Oh,  very  weel ;  and,  of  course,  your  Lordship  will  never 
think  of  nutting  me  out  o^  the  farm  till  I  am  paid  for  my 
draining  r 

«  Certainly  not."" 

^^  And  I  reckon  your  Lordship  will  let  me  stay  to  make  the 
most  of  the  lime  that  I  put  on  the  land  V* 

"  Certainly."' 

"  And  the  muck  ?" 

"  Certainly;' 

"  And  the  compound  T 

^*  Most  assuredly ;  I  have  no  intention  but  to  let  you  remain 
and  take  advantage  of  all  these.'' 

'*  Very  weel,  my  Lord ;  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  sae ;  but 
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what  for  should  na  we  just  put  that  down  in  black  and  white  ? 
Ye  ken  it  will  be  a^  the  same  T 

The  force  of  this  anecdote,  and  the  humour  of  the  lecturer 
in  telling  it,  drew  forth  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  Cheshire 
farmers;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  such  anecdotal  instructions 
exceedingly. 

Mr  Prentice  gave  them  some  others,  and  was  warmly 
thanked  for  his  lecture.  One  of  his  most  effective  points  was 
on  the  question  of  ^^  What  are  the  farmers  to  do  with  their 
sons  r  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  present 
competition  for  land ;  asked  if  it  was  because  fanmng  was 
profitable,  or  because  there  was  no  outlet  for  young  men  as 
there  had  been  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  *^  The  farms,^ 
said  he,  "  do  not  grow  in  number,  but  vour  families  are  annually 
increasing ;  what  are  you  to  do  with  tnem  f  Then  he  pointed 
out,  by  special  reference,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  shop- 
keepers m  Stockport  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  responses  of  the  meeting. 

Mr  Hyde  Greg  has  land  near  Stockport  let  at  L.2  per  acre 
to  tenants  who  cannot  pay  that  rent,  and  the  soil  is  not  infe- 
rior, neither  is  the  situation,  in  respect  of  manures  and  mar* 
kets,  to  farms  near  Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  saw  paying 
L.6  per  acre.  His  tenantry  are  pleading  to  be  let  down  t6 
thirty  shillings  per  acre,  so  wretched  is  their  style  of  farming, 
so  depressed  is  the  demand  in  Stockport  and  Manchester  for 
the  produce  of  their  poor  farms. 

Wages,  too,  are  miserably  low.  Near  Preston,  and  about 
Lancaster,  able-bodied  men  are  working  to  farmers  for  nine- 
pence  a-day.  A  shilling  and  fifteenpence  a-day  are  the  more 
common  run  ,of  wages.  The  labourers  in  Lancashire  are  on  a 
level  with  those  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  farms  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are 
not  so  well  managed  as  in  these  ill-cultivated  counties  of  the 
west.  The  world  never  saw,  it  is  but  charitable  to  the  world 
so  to  believe,  such  a  contrast  as  Lancashire  exhibits.  The 
most  perfect  machinery,  the  highest  excellence  of  manufactur- 
ing art,  the  most  untiring  enterprise,  are  seen  in  company 
with  the  most  antiquated  implements,  wastefulness  of  agricul- 
tural resources,  and  undisturbed  indolence. 
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No.  XVII. 

A  Chapter  on  the  Agricaltural  Operations  of  the  League ;  with  some  Words  of 
Advice  that  may  be  worth  the  Leaguers  Notice. 

About  a  month  or  five  weeks  ago,  three  sets  of  queries 
were  issued  by  the  League  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  requir- 
ing answers  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  oorn-laws.  The 
first  related  to  their  effect  on  manufactures  and  commerce ; 
the  second  to  their  effect  on  morality  and  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  their  effect  on  the  domestic  comforts  of  the  working 
classes,  on  which  comforts  a  sound  practical  morality  and  a 
due  respect  for  religion  so  much  depend.  In  seeking  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects,  the  League  was  following  up  what 
it  had  already  done,  and  done  well.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anything  new  was  expected,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anything 
new  was  obtained.  The  most  important  fact  elicited  by 
these  two  sets  of  queries  was,  that  no  amendment  had  taken 
place ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  manufactures,  commerce,  moral- 
ity, and  religion,  were,  this  year  as  last,  retrograding.  Traders 
of  all  classes  were  still  as  a  retreating  army.  Many  who  had 
struggled  manfully  and  kept  their  places  in  the  ranks  so  long 
as  they  could  stagger  on,  had  at  last  fallen  out,  and  were  in  the 
enemy'^s  hands.  Forced  sales  without  profits  had  been  the  order 
of  the  day,  like  forced  marches  without  rations,  to  save  those 
who,  if  thev  halted,  would  be  overtaken  by  utter  destruction, 
which,  while  they  kept  moving,  there  was  a  hope  of  escaping 
f^om.  Commerce  was  still  found  to  be  kicking  her  heels  in 
idle  counting-houses,  while  her  ships,  that  should  have  been 
full-fledged  and  cargo-crammed  on  every  sea,  were  moulding 
in  the  docks,  empty  even  as  the  rats  that  starved  in  them. 
And,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  the  whole  working  popu- 
lation was  in  process  of  falling  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  life 
can  be  sustained ;  many,  very  many,  had  fallen  beneath  that 
level,  and  had  perished,  or  were  perishing.  And  thus,  between 
human  affections,  that  cling  to  the  world  most  strongly  when 
the  world  is  least  worth  clinging  to ;  human  passions,  that  live 
in  the  face  of  death,  that  grow  strong  with  the  strength  of 
that  which  excites  them ;  between  these  and  the  laws  of  social 
civilization  there  was  strife,  which  neither  the  maxims  of 
morality  could  reduce  to  peace  nor  the  rites  of  religion 
terrify.  The  animal  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  were  at 
war ;  the  animal  was  in  rebellion  against  the  moral. 

In  all  this,  lamentable,  fearful  as  it  is,  there  was  to  the 
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League  nothing  new ;  it  was  but  a  mournful  confirmation  of 
facts  already  known.  Therefore,  the  first  and  second  sets  of 
queries,  and  their  replies,  and  the  digests  of  their  replies, 
relating  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  morality  and  religion, 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  the  corn-law  repeaJers  determine 
to  go  on,  and  relax  not  in  their  work  of  repeal.  They  had 
before  seen  clearly,  and  as  clearly  saw  now,  the  connection 
of  the  corn-law  and  limited  commerce,  of  limited  commerce 
and  national  poverty,  of  national  poverty  and  moral  degra- 
dation, and  seeing  this  line  of  connection  so  clearly,  they  had 
no  thought  but  to  remove  the  first  cause  of  the  evil  that  its 
results  might  cease.  It  is  a  feature  in  the  family  likeness 
of  all  mankind,  that  persons  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  a  cause,  in  the  promotion  of  which  they 
are  zealous,  have  not  much  tolerance  for  those  who  differ 
from  them,  nor  much  patience  in  watching  the  slow  changes 
of  those  who  are  in  process  of  being  converted  to  that 
cause.  ^'  They  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us,^  has  been 
a  maxim  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  We  find  it 
in  the  oldest  of  histories,  we  see  it  in  the  most  immediate  of 
passing  events ;  but  it  is  not  always  true,  and,  as  exemplified 
in  the  anti-com-law  movement,  it  is  evidently  erroneous.  The 
most  just  argument  and  efficient  that  has  been  put  forth  by 
the  manufacturers  in  favour  of  free  trade  is  that  wherein  they 
point  to  their  reduced  profits,  limited  operations,  obstructed 
markets,  and,  consequently,  to  the  decreased  wages  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  working  people.  On  the 
self-same  ground,  and  justified  by  the  same  natural  regard 
for  their  own  property,  the  landowners  who  uphold  the  corn- 
law  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  stand  until  the  question 
is  fairly  discussed  whether  the  protective  duties  have  in  reality 
increased  the  value  of  the  land,  or  whether  their  abolition 
would  tend  to  diminish  it.  The  onus  is  upon  the  League  to 
prove  that  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  improved  under  a 
free  trade,  or,  at  least,  not  lessened  ;  and  until  ond  or  other, 
or  both,  is  proved,  the  landowners  should  not  be  called  on  to 
surrender  their  posts  of  strength,  far  less  be  assailed  with  hard 
names  and  harder  accusations  of  grasping  avarice.  If  it  is 
said  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
question,  and  decide  fairlv  on  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  that 
they  are  blameable  for  their  ignorance  and  unfair  decisions, 
I  would  remind  those  who  blame  them  that  they,  the  free- 
trade  party,  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  landowner's 
side  of  the  question.  Not  only  have  they  never  discussed  it 
with  the  landowners,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  do  not 
themselves  understand  it ;  and  what,  for  the  sake  of  free  trade. 
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is  Btill  more  unfortunate,  they  are  so  well  satisfied  with  what 
they  know  already,  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  repeal,  so  assured 
of  being  justified  in  their  zeal,  that  they  ^vill  not  halt  nor 
stoop  to  take  up  new  arguments. 

Now  these  observations  bring  me  to  the  third  set  of  queries. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  League  that,  as  the  repeal  is  only  to 
be,  should  only  be,  and  can  only  be,  efiected  by  constitutional 
means,  and  that  the  constitutional  means  are  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  wherein  the  believers  in  the  virtue  of  a  corn-law 
greatly  preponderate ;  further,  that  as  Parliament  could  only 
be  induced  to  abrogate  the  corn-law  by  a  sense  of  fear,  some- 
times called  ''  the  pressure  from  without,''^  which  implies 
incessant,  and  perhaps  long-continued  agitation,  or  by  a  sense 
of  propriety  and  justice,  which  implies  a  change  of  opinion 
from  what  is  held  at  present,  and  which  change  can  only  be 
effected  by  shewing  the  landowners  that  their  own  interests 
would  be  promoted  by  the  repeal,  it  was  suggested  that,  to 
accomplish  this  last,  great,  and  all-important  end,  a  searching 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  yalue  of  various  kinds  of 
sous  as  at  present  variously  cultivated.  The  queries,  as 
drawn  out  for  this  purpose,  or  as  proposed  to  be  drawn  out, 
(so  I  have  been  informed,)  were  considered  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  council  as  too  comprehensive  and  elaborate, 
not  as  regarded  the  importance  of  the  information  to  be 
gathered,  but  in  regard  of  the  possibility  of  getting  replies 
previous  to  the  great  meetings  at  Manchester,  which  have 
recently  taken  place. 

Accordingly,  the  queries  were  abbreviated,  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  usual  and  most  extensive 
corresponding  machinery  of  the  League.  I  have  had  ai\ 
opportunity  of  perusing  some  of  the  documents  returned  in 
reply.  Several  of  them  are  highly  interesting,  all  are  instruc- 
tive. A  letter  accompanying  one  of  them  from  Alnwick,  in 
Northumberland,  states  that  about  the  same  time  the  queries 
from  the  League  were  received  there,  a  similar  paper,  con- 
taining queries  almost  word  for  word,  was  received  from  a 
government  office  in  London.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  GK)vernment  had  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  but  it  is  rather  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  League  and  the  Government, 
wiwout  collusion,  (for  it*is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  they  are 
in  collusion,  consequently  they  must  be  in  competition,) 
should  issue,  each  of  them  to  the  same  parties,  a  document  so 
similar  in  character  at  the  same  time.  As  regards  Northum- 
berland, however,  the  League  had  the  start,  its  queries 
arrived  there  before  those  of  the  Government.     The  return 
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from  AInwiok  is  very  interesting,  but  it  would  suffer  by 
abridgment.  I  intend  one  of  these  days  to  give  it  at  Am 
length,  that  is,  if  I  succeed  in  borrowing  it  from  the  keeper 
of  tne  League  records ;  at  present  I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

The  value  of  leases  to  fame™  is  also  strikingly  exemplified 
in  those  returns.  Whenever  leases  are  common,  and  have 
exifited  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  in  a  superior  condition  to  those  who  inhabit  the  estates 
farmed  by  tenants-at-wiU,  and  the  primary  cause  of  difference 
is,  that  a  farmer  who  has  security  in  his  farm,  not  only 
employs  more  people  on  it,  but  hires  them  for  lengthened 
periods,  and  thereby  renders  them  more  steady  and  provident 
than  they  are  as  day-labourers,  occasionally  employed  and 
occasionally  idle,  as  is  too  common  with  those  who  labour  for 
tenants-at-will.  A  farmer  in  East  Lothian  (Mr  Mackenzie 
of  Spott)  fills  up  one  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  question, 
which  is  to  this  effect,  ^'  Does  sheep-stealing  and  poaching 
prevail  more  when  bread  is  dear  than  when  it  is  cheap  !^  says, 
^'  We  have  no  sheep-stealing  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
neither  have  we  poachers,  our  people  are  better  employed.^ 
To  the  same  query  it  is  replied  from  Worcestershire,  "  We 
have  always  sheep-stealers  and  poaxjhers,  but  they  are  ready 
made,  and  neither  dear  nor  cheap  bread  has  anything  to  do 
with  them.^^  From  a  village  in  Yorkshire  the  answer  to  the 
same  query  is,  that  nearly  all  the  poaching  and  sheep-stealing 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  traceable  to  necessity,  and  that  when 
work  is  plentiful  the  crimes  are  nearly  unknown,  while  when 
it  is  scarce  they  are  common.  This  answer  is  the  most 
frequent  from  all  parts  of  England. 

These  documents  contain  a  body  of  evidence  such  as  was 
never  before  collected,  and  which,  as  renirds  the  abolition 
of  the  comrlaws,  was  never  before  equalled  in  importance.  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  this  session  of  Parliament  Mr 
Gobden  intends  taking  the  new  ground  of  arguing  that  the 
repeal  would  not  injure  the  landed  interest ;  and  certainly,  if 
he  chooses  to  make  use  of  these  documents,  he  will  have  ample 
pounds  for  such  arguments.  Though  by  no  means  so  com- 
plete as  they  should  be,  and  perhaps  might  have  been,  these 
agricultural  queries  and  their  answers,  together  with  practical 
observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  practical 
men,  give  ample  justification  to  those  who  assert  that  in 
England  there  are  vast  resources  for  agriculture  hitherto 
undeveloped,  and  which  have  lain  dormant  because  of  various 
obstructing  causes,  which  causes  must  and  will  be  removed 
before  land  is  suffered  to  go  out  of  cultivation  through 
foreign  competition.    By  these  returns,  and  by  other  evidences, 
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it  might  be  shewn,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fallacies 
that  ever  obtained  credence  and  currency,  relative  to  the 
value  of  land,  is  hugged,  even  by  the  members  of  the  League, 
or  a  large  majority  of  them,  as  a  truth  from  which  they  cannot 
be  parted ;  from  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  they  should 
part,  seeing  that  those  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  them 
who  have  become  rich  and  have  bought  land,  adopt  and  prac- 
tise most  of  the  vices  peculiar  to  English  agriculture,  save 
perhaps  Mr  Greg  and  one  or  two  others,  and  even  he  seems 
to  have  faith  in  this  enormous  fallacy.  The  fallacy  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  property  to  break  up  the  pasture 
lands,  and  that  the  natural  tendency  of  land,  when  its  produce 
is  depressed  in  price,  is  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  laid  down  in  grass. 

Believing  that  this  is  true,  the  greater  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  while  in  Manchester,  whether  manufacturers  or 
agriculturists,  or  persons  whose  lives  and  property  combine 
both  professions,  have  taken  the  position  of  assailants  of  the 
landowners.  Accustomed  to  hear  even  from  their  agricul- 
tural friends,  that  some  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation  if 
wheat  falls  to  forty  shillings,  but  that  they,  the  agricultural 
friends,  are  willing  to  continue  friends,  notwithstanding  this, 
deeming  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good  of  the  country,  hearing  this,  and  seeing  nothing 
throughout  several  counties  surrounding  their  head-quarters 
but  the  feeblesl  efforts  at  cultivation — even  at  their  very 
doors,  between  Manchester  and  Stockport,  for  instance, 
which  should  be  one  luxuriant  garden  for  the  supply  of  theso 
towns  with  vegetables,  there  is  a  wilderness  of  sour  grass  and 
rushes,  the  manures  of  the  towns  unappropriated,  the  markets 
ill  supplied,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  scarce  and  dear;  accus- 
tomed as  the  manufacturers  are  to  hear  their  agricultural 
friends  speak  of  surrendering  something  for  the  general  good 
of  the  country,  and  to  see  palsied  agriculture  exhibited 
around  themselves,  and  practised  by  themselves,  they  have 
adopted  the  notion  that  if  the  abolition  of  the  corn-law  would 
put  land  out  of  cultivation  or  reduce  rents,  the  landowners 
mti9t  surrender ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-law  they,  the 
manufacturers,  must  have. 

This  position  of  the  League  is  not  only  calculated  to  render 
repeal  all  but  impossible,  and  put  it  off,  to  say  the  least,  for 
many  years  to  come ;  but  it  is  positively  erroneous,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  comfort  for  those  who  have  free  trade  wai-mly  at 
heart,  and  who  are  not  holding  such  opinions  ;  comfort  for 
those  who  are  alarmed  for  their  property  by  the  advance 
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towards  free  trade  and  the  menaces  of  the  League,  to  both 
and  to  all  there  is  room  for  comfort  in  this,  that  those  who 
in  the  League  speak  most  freely  about  the  landowners  know 
least  about  the  land. 

At  the  late  aggregate  meetings  there  were  anti-com-law 
deputies  from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom  assembled  in  crowds, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  they 
were  repeating  the  details  of  their  mission,  and  melancholy 
enough  the  details  were,  yet  there  was  not  a  sentence  nor  an 
inference  that  was  new.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  were 
provided  with  all  manner  of  accommodation  for  repeating  to 
the  world,  and  to  each  other,  the  oft-reneated  grievances 
attributable  to  the  corn-laws.  The  clerical  section  of  them 
had,  I  am  told,  several  apartments  allotted  as  committee 
rooms,  so  important  were  their  statements  deemed  to  be,  and 
yet,  at  best,  they  only  spoke  of  corn-law  consequences  ; 
whereas,  to  the  agricultural  consideration  of  the  question,  in 
which  the  means  cf  getting  rid  of  the  corn-laws^  the  only  possible 
meanSy  teas  entirely  involved^  there  was  no  attention  given 
whatever,  not  even  a  room  provided  in  which  those  might 
meet  who  wished  to  converse  upon  the  subject. 

I  mention  these  matters  thus  publicly,  not  so  much  to  shew 
that  this  great  question  is,  by  many  of  the  leading  repealers, 
dealt  with  in  a  partial  manner,  but  to  draw  their  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  that  side  of  the  question  which  is  now  the  most  important. 
Hitherto  they  have  discussed  the  operation  of  the  restrictive 
duties,  they  must  now  direct  themselves  in  the  right  direction 
to  their  removal.  If  they  set  themselves  up  in  hostility  to  the 
landed  interest,  they  put  a  rivet  in  the  endurance  of  the  corn- 
law  by  every  hard  word  they  utter. 


No.  xvin. 

Remarks  on  the  Undeyeloped  Agricultural  Wealth  of  England. 

In  speaking  of  CTass-lands  that  might  and  should  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  it  is  necessary  to  except  the  chalky  downs, 
which,  in  many  cases,  would  be  positively  injured  by  plough- 
ing ;  yet,  in  excepting  them  from  the  plough,  they  should  not 
be  left  entirely  out  of  the  question  when  speaking  of  deriving 
an  augmented  produce  from  the  soil  of  England.  It  is  quite 
within  the  truth  to  say  that,  on  the  downs  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
and  Hants,  perhaps  also  in  Sussex  and  other  counties  possess- 
ing such  soils,  the  number  of  sheep  fed  now  is  four  times 
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greater  than  the  number  fed  forty  years  ago,  and  the  downs 
are  not  to  the  extent  of  a  blade  of  grass  more  fruitful  now 
than  then.  The  differenoe  arises  frofli  the  production  of 
winter  food  on  portions  of  the  same  downs,  in  shape  of  turnips 
and  other  roots.  Therefore,  if  turnips  have  done  so  much  m 
forty  years,  what  mieht  they  not  do  if  cultivated  in  a  proper 
manner  i  If,  instead  of  stupidly  burning  every  piece  of  turf, 
everything  that  can  be  raked  together  to  bum,  the  farmers 
would  make  lime,  which  they  can  always  do  in  the  chalky 
districts,  and  form  a  compost  with  the  lime  and  the  stuff  they 
now  bum,  they  would  have  a  rich  and  (compared  with  the 
pitiable  handful  of  ashes  now  obtained  for  turnip  culture)  an 
abundant  manure.  And  if  they  would  rationally  use  the 
farm-yard  manure  they  now  have,  instead  of  wasting  its  pre- 
cious gasses  in  the  sun  and  air ;  and  if  they  would  appropriate 
the  liquid  now  wholly  neglected,  the  winter  food  of  stock  upon 
the  downs  might  be  greatly  augmented.  Also,  if  some  atten- 
tion were  devoted  to  the  herbage  of  the  downs,  there  might 
be  stimulating  substances  applied  to  its  increase ;  and  if  land- 
lords would  encourage  their  tenants  to  make  such  efforts, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  improvements  would  be 
effected.  The  most  valuable  manure  on  a  stock-farm  is  the 
liquid,  to  save  which  reservoirs  are  necessary  ;  but  what 
tenant  can  of  himself,  at  his  own  risk,  construct  them  i  No 
leaseholder  should  be  asked  to  do  so ;  far  less  should  a  tenant- 
at-will  be  expected  to  do  so. 

But  the  grass-lands  to  which  I  would  more  especialW  direct 
notice  are  those  commonly  called  '^  meadows^  in  England, 
composed  in  most  part  of  what  in  Scotland  is  called  ^^  old  ley.^ 
These  occupy  extensive  parts  of  the  best  counties  of  England. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  M'CulIoch  and  other  sta- 
tistical writers  found  their  computations,  when  they  allot  a 
certain  number  of  acres  to  corn-growing  and  a  certain  other 
number  to  grazing ;  but,  from  personal  observations,  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  that  hitherto  the  corn-growing  acres  have  been 
greatly  over-estimated,  and  the  grazing  or  permanent  pasture 
acres  greatly  under-stated.  It  would  certainly  be  a  valuable 
piece  of  information  if  the  proportion  of  acres  in  grass  to 
those  under  cultivation,  with  particulars  of  the  soils  and  sub- 
soils, as  also  the  tenures  on  which  they  are  held,  could  be 
obtained ;  but  without  more  knowledge  than  we  already  have, 
I  am  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  all  the  grass-lands  in 
England,  dairy  and  beef-feeding,  save  portions  of  the  downs 
already  excepted,  should  be  broken  up  and  put  under  a  course 
of  cropning.  Many  peo]^le  think  otherwise,  and  I  would  give 
them  au  credit  for  sincerity ;  indeed,  no  man  can  be  insincere 
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in  an  opinion  which,  to  practifie,  lessens  the  amount  of  his  own 
income ;  but  he  may  err  in  judgment,  or  he  may  never  have 
had  facts  laid  before  him  on  which  to  form  a  jud^ent.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  Eng- 
land which  strikes  an  agricultural  traveller  from  beyond  the 
Tweed  is,  that  the  estates  are  mostly  all  under  the  control  of 
lawyers  or  persons  not  practically  acquainted  with  amculture. 
The  eomphcation  of  tithes,  tenures,  political  serrdom,  and 
various  causes  obstructive  of  good  farming,  has  led  to  this ; 
but  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  obstructing  causes  must  sooner 
or  later  be  removed,  and  the  land  must  be  better  cultivated. 

In  my  last  communication  mention  was  made  of  a  fallacy 
that  has  gained  almost  universal  currency.  It  was  statea 
that  *^  the  fallacy  is,  that  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  property 
to  break  up  the  pasture-lands,  and  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  land,  when  its  produce  is  depressed  in  price,  is  to  go  out  of 
cultivation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  laid  down  in  grass.^  In 
this  statement  there  are  more  fallacies  involved  than  one.  I 
shaU  direct  attention  to  those  that  more  immediately  present 
themselves. 

Before  it  can  be  called  a  sacrifice  of  property  to  break  up 
the  old  pastures,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  let 
cattle  roam  at  large  in  the  fields,  destroying  much  of  the  grass 
on  the  wet  soils— and  most  of  the  meadows  are  wet — than 
economizing  their  food  and  their  time  of  feeding  at  the  stall ; 
better  to  let  the  fertilizing  results  of  feeding  be  prodigally 
wasted  in  the  open  air  than  carefully  collected  in  the  farm- 
yard ;  better  to  take  forty  shillings*  worth  of  hay  from  a  ffi^en 
space  of  land  at  a  small  expense  of  labour,  giving  five  shiUings 
of  profit,  than  take  two  hundred  shillings*  worth  of  some  other 
crop  trom  the  same  space  of  land  at  a  higher  expense  of 
labour,  giving  forty  shiUings  of  profit ;  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  land  at  the  annuid  valuet)f  twenty  shillings  anacre  than 
raise  it  to  the  value  of  sixty  shillings  an  acre ;  in  short,  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  grass-lands  can  be  called  a  sacrifice 
of  property,  we  must  undo  all  that  has  been  done,  unsay  aU 
that  nas  l>een  said  in  England  in  favour  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Scotch  farming.  I  lately  conversed  with  a  Scotch  member 
of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  who  doubted  if  such  a  profitable 
chanee  could  be  efibcted  in  English  landed  propertv ;  ^^because,*^ 
said  he,  **  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  tne  landowners,  who 
are  nearly  all  hard  pressed  for  money,  would  readily  adopt  the 
means  thiat  would  most  quicklv  give  them  increased  wealth.*^ 
To  this  it  was  replied,  mat  tneir  pecuniary  necessities  ope- 
rated against  the  improvement  of  their  property  in  a  twofold 
manner.     First,  they  mortgaged  their  estates  and  committed 
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their  manaeement  to  lawyers;  and,  second^  their  neoenty 
compelled  them  to  seek  state  appointments  through  political 
services,  which  to  obtain  caused  them  to  subjugate  their 
tenantry  to  a  degree  that  left  the  latter  no  power  to  improve 
their  farms. 

On  the  same  subject  I  lately  talked  with  a  Manchester 
manufacturer,  a  rich  man,  who  had  property  in  land.  He 
said — ^'  I  do  not  see  clearly  that  it  would  be  proper  to  grow 
com  in  our  dairy  districts.  If  all  Cheshire,  and  Dorset,  and 
Devon  were  ploughed,  where  would  our  supply  of  butter  and 
cheese  come  from  V  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  mieht 
be  wrong  to  plough  up  the  meadows  of  those  counties,  if  they 
were  kept  in  grass  from  the  merely  benevolent  desire  of  the 
landlords  and  farmers  to  supply  the  towns  with  butter  and 
cheese  ;  but  as  butter  and  cneese  could  be  made  whether  the 
meadows  lay  in  permanent  grass  or  not,  it  would  be  as  fair  to 
expect  a  manufacturer  to  keep  his  looms  going  to  weave  mus- 
lins only,  and  not  weave  some  other  fabric  on  which  there  was 
double  the  profit,  merely  because  muslins  had  been  his  staple 
trade  hitherto,  as  to  expect  a  landowner  to  keep  his  estate 
in  grass  at  thirty  shiUmgs  an  acre  when  he  might  have  it 
cultivated,  and  com  crops  produced,  at  a  rent  of  L.3  per 
acre. 

But  the  manufacturer  objected  to  the  supposition  that  land 
could  be  so  improved  in  value.  ^*  Look,^  said  he,  ''  to  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  Though  the  value  of  the  produce  be 
higher  in  amount  when  it  is  com  than  when  it  is  butter  and 
cheese,  we  must  not  suppose  it  to  be  profit.*"  "  No,"  was  the 
reply,  ''  neither  must  we  suppose  that,  because  a  piece  of 
printed  calico  is  dearer  than  a  piece  of  the  same  quahty  that 
IS  white,  that  the  excess  of  price  is  all  profit.  But  you  have 
extensive  print  works,  in  which  capital  is  sunk,  and  from 
which  profits  are  made,  because  you  find  the  printed  fabric 
produce  a  higher  price  than  the  unprinted." 

This  observation  led  me  then,  and  it  leads  me  now,  to  the 
second  and  principal  fallacy,  namely,  that  a  depression  in  the 
price  ofproduce  has  a  tendency  to  throw  land  out  of  cultivar 
tion.  The  contrary  is  the  fact,  save  in  extreme  cases,  save  in 
respect  of  land  that  never  should  have  been  cultivated,  and  of 
that  there  is  very  little  in  England.  For  each  acre  that  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  through  depressed  prices 
there  are  five  that  would  come  into  cultivation  by  the  removal 
of  the  causes  that  obstruct  successful  agriculture,  while,  bv 
the  same  process,  nearly  all  the  land  now  under  the  plougn 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  productive  value.  Before  the 
assertion  can  be  admitted  that  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation 
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through  low  prices,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  cannot  pro- 
duce more  than  it  now  produces,  that  it  cannot  be  worked 
more  economically  than  it  is  now  worked.  And  this  would 
lead  us  to  inquire  what  economy  is. 

Economy  is  not,  in  farming,  the  nominal  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure; in  most  cases,  among  English  farmers,  it  would 
imply  an  increase  of  expenditure.  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  which  every  good  agriculturist  has  found 
to  be  true,  that,  supposing  L.5  an  acre  to  be  the  lowest  sum, 
and  L.10  the  highest,  which  can  be  expended  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm,  the  interest  of  the  L.IO  would  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  while  the  interest  of  the  L.5  would  be  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent.  In  my  travels  through  England  1  have 
seen  the  truth  of  this  exemplified  on  almost  every  estate. 


No.  XIX. 

TfaroQgh  BericBhire  to  Strftthfieldaaye,  with  some  Remarka  on  the  DWiflion  of 

Common  Lands. 

From  Reading,  the  county  town  of  Berkshire,  to  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  seat  in  Hampshire,  the 
distance  is  about  nine  miles.  There  is  much  excellent  land 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  cottages  and  gardens,  and 
orchards,  and  occasionally  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  common; 
the  latter,  in  most  cases,  wet,  sour,  neglected,  profitless,  and 
hopeless  of  profit,  unless  we  expect  it  to  be  enclosed  and  cul- 
tivated. Were  those  who  have  now  a  right  of  commonage 
to  ^t  a  portion  of  the  common,  and  compelled  either  to 
cultivate  or  resign  their  portion,  much  might  be  done,  not 
only  to  improve  their  social  condition,  but  to  augment  the 
general  produce  of  the  country.  But  it  has,  unfortunately, 
been  the  custom  to  exclude  the  poor  from  the  advantages  of 
the  enclosure  acts,  and  thus  no  one  can  speak  or  write  in 
favour  of  the  enclosure  of  the  commons  without  incurring  the 
odium  of  intending  to  oppress  the  poor.  In  my  travels, 
wherever  I  find  a  common  lar^r  than  what  is  requisite  for  a 
village  play-ground,  if  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  good  soil,  I 
talk  to  the  people  living  on  and  around  it  of  the  benefit 
they  would  derive  from  its  enclosure  and  careful  cultivation ; 
and  in  all  cases  they  reply  with  a  bitterness  expressive  of  no 
milder  belief  than  that  they  think  me  an  agent  of  some  one 
about  to  rob  them,  about  to  invade  their  little  privileges,  and 
despoil  them  of  an  independence  which,  even  if  not  worth  a 
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penny,  they  would  still  cherish,  merely  because  it  was  a  soil 
other  than  the  bare  highway,  on  which  they  oould  set  the 
soles  of  their  feet  in  defiance  of  the  rich  nuui,  their  landed 
neighbour. 

Though  there  is  a  loose  morality,  consequent  on  a  half  idle 
life  and  an  irregularly  provided  table  and  fireside,  to  be 
found  on  the  verges  of  a  common;  though  the  mean  condition 
of  such  a  population  who  starve,  and  steal  because  they  starve, 
and  are  not  employed  honestly,  because  they  have  been 
known  to  steal,  and  who  cannot  live  honestly,  because  they 
are  not  employed,  and  who  are  of  little  use  to  employers, 
because  idleness,  whether  constrained  or  voluntary,  is  the 
destroyer  of  industry;  though  such  a  population  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  men  of  property  and  magisterial  authority, 
and  give  to  the  world  a  species  of  criminals  normally  schooled 
in  crime,  they  are  yet  possessed  largely  of  those  feelings 
which  have  been  respected  in  other  classes  of  Englishmen. 
Even  their  vices,  as  inhabitants  of  an  English  common,  are 
virtues  when  seen  in  the  whole  people  who  comprise  the 
English  nation.  The  love  of  native  sou,  the  desire  to  attain 
and  determination  to  defend  independence,  the  resolute  resist- 
ance to  all  encroachments  on  territory,  the  openly  expressed 
hatred  of  all  persons  who  would  dare,  riehtfully  or  wronefuUy, 
to  Question  the  propriety  of  what  they  do ;  the  generosity  of 
to-day  in  helping  a  distressed  neighbour,  and  the  readiness  of 
to-morrow  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  property  of 
some  other  neighbour;  the  regard  for  their  own  privileges 
and  disregard  for  the  privileges  of  other  people ;  all  these  are 
characteristic  of  the  rustic  idler  in  England  and  of  the 
English  nation.  What  is  a  vice  in  one  case,  may  not  be 
entitled  to  the  name  and  esteem  of  a  virtue  in  another,  if 
morality  be  the  rule  of  logic.  But  be  the  characteristics  vicious 
or  virtaious,  they  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
English  over  centuries  of  years,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  their  exercise  we  owe  all  our  liberty,  all  our  extended  ter- 
ritory, all  our  power. 

Even  our  commercial  enterprise  and  manufacturing  industry 
as  a  nation,  both  of  them  positive  virtues,  are  the  ofispring 
of  those  individual  energies  which  in  the  rustic  idlers  of 
England  produce  vice ;  for,  in  fact,  there  are  no  people  in 
England  who  can  live  in  real  indolence.  Many  of  them  are 
unprofitably  energetic,  as  the  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  wager- 
speculating,  political-plotting,  dinner-giving  inhabitants  of 
palaces  and  mansions;  or  the  hare-snarinff,  donkey-riding, 
beerhouse-betting,  trap-making,  dinner-seeking  inhabitants 
of  the  cottages  on  the  common ;  but  all  of  them  are  oonsti- 
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tutionally  enterprising,  and  all,  with  better  management, 
might  be  made  to  turn  their  energies  to  national  profit.  The 
dwellers  on  the  common  have  not  degenerated.  They  are 
still  what  the  forefathers  of  other  classes  were.  Walled  parks, 
hedged-in  farms,  commercial  warehouses,  and  moneyed  banks, 
have  grown  up  with  civiHzation,  and  from  their  interior  we 
look  out  upon  the  rustic  whom  we  have  left  behind  and  shut 
out,  and  we  punish  him  for  infringing  on  the  property  which 
we  have  placed  in  his  way,  a  respect  for  which,  and  an 
interest  in  which,  we  have  neither  taught  him  nor  permitted  him 
to  obtain  for  himself.  We  find  it  is  dangerous  to  ourselves, 
and  not  advantageous  to  him,  t-o  have  our  enclosed  property 
and  his  open  common,  our  state  of  art  and  his  state  of  nature, 
our  respect  for  law  and  his  lawlessness,  coming  in  close 
contact.  We  are  not  insane  enough  to  propose  to  eo  back 
to  his  condition,-  and  live  on  equal  terms  with  him.  Even  my 
Lord  Stanhope,  though  he  would  fill  up  the  commercial  docks, 
disuse  machinery,  Uirow  down  the  factories,  despoil  the 
towns*  and  fall  back  upon  the  land,  says  nothing  about 
throwing  down  the  park  walls  and  returning  all  the  land  to  a 
state  of  commonage.  None  of  us  are  insane  enough  to  propose 
this ;  but  we  are  unjust  enough  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a 
social  evil,  to  wit,  our  unsafe  neighbours  on  the  common,  by 
taking  from  beneath  their  feet  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  knowing  that  when  it  is  divided  amongst  ourselves, 
they  cannot  lon^r  exist  as  independent  enemies ;  that  they 
must  either  pensh  at  once  or  live ;  that,  if  living,  the^y  must 
either  be  at  once  honest  workmen  or  transported  criminals. 
The  attempt  has  never  been  made,  save  in  a  verv  few  cases, 
and  in  those  cases  the  attempt  was  made  unfairly,  to  divide 
a  common  for  the  good  of  the  commoners.  Though  we  know 
from  our  own  feelings  that  we  respect  the  property  of  others 
most  when  we  have  some  of  our  own,  we  have  always  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  teaching  our  rural  population  to 
respect  propertv  by  taking  all  property  from  them. 

When,  in  talking  to  the  people  who  live  on  the  commons,  I 
shew  them,  either  by  printed  or  written  documents,  or  conver- 
sation, or  by  the  arguments  of  all  united,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  kinraom  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  middling  in  quality, 
maintain  by  good  management  a  couple  of  cows,  winter  and 
summer,  a  few  piss  and  fowls,  and  give  an  ample  supply  of 
vegetables  to  a  family  for  daily  use,  and  occasionally  for 
market,  and  for  which  land  of  middling  quality  the  holders  pay 
double  as  much  rent  per  acre  as  is  paid  for  the  best  soil  in 
Berkshire,  namely,  from  L.3  to  L.4  an  acre.  When  making 
such  statements,  and  offering  to  prove  them,  I  point  to  their 
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common,  and  tell  them  that,  if  divided  amongst  them,  they 
might  each  keep  a  dozen  cows  all  the  year,  where  at  present 
they  have  bare  pasture  for  one  during  the  summer  months ; 
that  they  might  breed  and  feed  pigs — ^having  six  fat  ones  for 
each  starvling  that  now  runs  on  the  common ;  that  instead  of 
sending  out  their  children  to  gather  the  miserable  particles  of 
manure  falling  from  starved  animals,  they  would  have  an 
abundance  of  rich  manure  from  their  cows,  and  pigs,  and  fowls, 
not  only  for  gardens  much  greater  in  extent  than  those  they 
have  now,  but  for  their  little  fields,  which  would  grow  com  to 
give  them  bread  they  do  not  eat  now,  and  straw,  and  turnips, 
and  wurzel,  and  cabbages,  for  winter  food  to  the  cows,  none 
of  which,  neither  food  nor  cows,  they  have  now.  When  I 
speak  of  such  changes,  the  people  stare  in  profound  astonish- 
ment or  laugh  in  scornful  derision.  In  the  first  place,  all 
husbandry  by  plough  or  spade,  which  they  aFe  accustomed  to 
see,  or  have  ever  seen,  (read  of,  they  cannot,  few  of  them  can 
read,)  is  so  different  in  its  results  from  what  it  might  be,  that 
they  very  naturally  believe  their  own  eyes  rather  than  the 
mere  assertion  of  a  stranger.  But  they  will  believe  any  prodigy 
of  produce  to  be  within  their  reach  rathor  than  believe  they 
have  the  remotest  chance  of  getting  a  share  of  the  common  if 
it  is  divided.  '^  Touch  the  common  with  a  plough  and  it  is  no 
longer  the  poor  man'*s  property,^''  was  the  emphatic  remark  of 
an  old  man  with  whom  I  lately  conversed,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  an  oppressive  horror  upon  him  at  the  bare  mention  of  a 
division.  1  asked  him  why  they  did  not  at  least  make  or 
obtain  some  rule  for  restricting  the  number  of  sheep,  donkeys, 
and  cattle  that  were  sent  out  to  graze,  these  animals  being 
sent  out  in  such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  the  very  roots  of  the 
herbage.  The  reply  was,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  fewer 
cattle  and  better  grass  ;  but  if  the  grass  were  better  the 
farmers  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  would  send  their  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  eat  it  all  up  even  in  one  day ;  whereas  at  present 
nobody  who  had  better  pasture  for  sheep  or  cattle  sent  them 
to  the  commons. 

Though  some  of  ihe  common  lands  are  not  worth  cultivation, 
and  would  not  yield  a  quarter  of  grain  per  acre,  in  obedience 
to  all  the  agricultural  arts  yet  discovered,  many  of  them  of 
very  considerable  extent  are  to  be  found  in  every  county  of 
Endand,  respectable  and  often  rich  in  soil,  but  invariably 
ne^ected  and  profitless.  To  the  improvement  of  these  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  is  now,  it  seems,  to  be  directed  ; 
but  they  had  better  remain  as  they  are  if  the  division  is  to  bo 
on  the  principle  of  all  former  precedents  of  injustice  and 
impolicy. 
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Between  Beading  and  Strathfieldsaye  there  are  several 
oommona,  with  the  uaual  stock  of  old  horses^  lean  cows,  sheep, 
donkeys,  geese,  and  ragged  children.  The  soil  of  the  whole 
count^  thereabout  is  heavy,  and  not  easily  worked.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  soil,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  had  little  induce- 
ment to  change  its  character  from  anv  ameliorating  treatment. 
Some  of  the  fields  1  saw,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  fine  deep 
loam,  capable  of  bearing  any  kind  of  crop  under  skilful  man- 
agement, were  one  entire  mass  of  weeds  and  couch-grass.  The 
younff  wheat  is  ffenerall^  fine,  in  some  cases  splendidly  rich, 
and  dark  beyond  anything  I  remember  to  have  seen  at  this 
season.  Beans  seem  to  be  a  prevalent  crop  in  this  part  of 
Berkshire,  and  they  look  well  where  not  over-run  with  weeds. 
The  farmers  seem  to  depend  on  the  hand-hoe  for  cleaning  the 
crop,  instead  of  clearing  the  soil  before  the  crop  is  sown.  On 
some  of  the  Duke^s  farms  I  found  that  more  than  usual  care 
had  been  taken  to  clean  and  prepare  the  soil,  but  even  there 
I  saw  farming  at  which  I  was  astonished,  considering  that  his 
Grace  takes  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  that  judicious 
improvements  are  made.  For  instance,  four  horses,  and  some- 
times five,  going  a-head  of  each  other  in  a  plough  is  ridiculous. 
But  more  of  this  in  a  communication  which  I  shall  specially 
devote  to  a  description  of  Strathfieldsaye  and  neighbourhood. 
I  find  I  have  not  space  for  matter  so  lengthened  and  so  inter- 
esting in  this. 


No.  XX. 

A  Jotunfly  to  Harmony  Hall,  in  Hampshire ;  with  some  ParticQlars  of  the 

Socialist  Ck>mmunity  in  1842. 

Having  heard  a  remark  made  at  the  inn  where  I  was  stay- 
ing for  a  few  days  in  Salisbury,  that  two  traveUers,  who  had 
left  behind  them  two  cloaks  and  two  walking-sticks  while  they 
attended  to  some  business  in  the  market,  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Socialist  community  at  Titherly,  in  Hampshire, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  walking-sticks  having  engraved 
on  the  heads  the  resemblance  of  a  beehive,  and  the  words, 
"  The  Working  Bees,"^  I  was  induced  to  make  some  inquiry 
about  the  distance  to  and  situation  of  their  beehii>e.  The 
correct  information  to  be  gathered  in  Salisbury  was  extremely 
scanty,  and  accordingly,  on  being  told  that  the  distance  was 
only  twelve  miles  to  the  village  of  Broughton,  and  that  the 
community  were  located  near  that  village,  I  procured  a  con- 
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veyanoe,  and,  in  company  of  another  gentleman,  set  off  for 
Hampshire. 

This  was  two  or  three  days  after  the  visit  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Beehive  to  Salisbury.  It  was  a  lovely  day.  If  a 
country  with  so  good  a  soil  and  so  poorly  cultivated  could 
have  raorded  pleasure  to  a  traveller  at  any  time  it  would 
have  done  so  on  such  a  day  as  this.  But  the  road  lay  through 
a  section  of  that  bare  country  formerly  described  as  visible 
from  Old  Sarum,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  satisfied  with 
but  the  excellent  roads,  which,  being  of  flint  on  a  hard  bottom, 
are  maintained  at  little  expense.  Leaving  Salisbury,  we  had 
the  seat  of  W.  Wyndham,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  of  Par- 
liament for  the  city,  on  ofUr  left ;  and,  for  the  next  twelve  miles, 
the  entire  distance,  I  saw  nothing  worth  mentioning,  save  that 
a  field  of  good  turnips,  and  another  of  beautiful  young  wheat, 
would  be  seen  as  spots  on  a  wide  uncultivated  common,  much 
of  the  soil  of  which  was  quite  as  good  as  that  sending  up  the 
young  wheat  and  the  respectable  turnips ;  which  turnips  again 
might  have  been  of  a  much  better  (quality,  but  for  the  neelect 
which  characterized  their  cultivation.  I  have  said  nothing 
more  was  seen  worth  mentioning ;  but^  at  an  inn  called  the 
Winterslow  Hut,  I  received  information  that  the  wages  of 
labouring  men  had  been  reduced  to  seven  shillings  a-week  by 
the  largest  farmer  in  that  district,  and  that  the  other  farmers 
were  expected  to  follow  immediately  with  a  similar  reduction ; 
and  the  common  expression  of  those  who  were  present,  some 
of  whom  were  tradesmen  from  Salisbury,  and  one,  the  land- 
lady of  the  house,  was  to  this  effect : — '*  Gbd  above  only  knows 
how  the  poor  creatures  are  to  be  fed  !  What  matters  it  to 
them  that  flour  and  bread  be  cheaper  this  year  than  last! 
They  could  buy  little  of  either  last  year,  and  they  can  buy  aa 
little  this.  The^  must  huj^  potatoes,  not  bread,  and  potatoes 
are  but  a  middling  crop  this  year ;  they  are  good,  but  small.'" 

This  place,  Winterslow  Hut,  was  the  scene  of  a  singular 
incident  six-and-twenty  years  ago.  On  the  night  of  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  October  1816,  the  Exeter  mail  was  changing 
horses  at  the  door,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  leading 
horses  by  a  lioness  which  had  broken  loose  from  a  travelling 
menagerie.  There  is  a  coloured  print  of  the  scene  hung  up 
in  the  parlour,  which  purports  to  have  been  executed  from 
the  description  given  by  Mr  Joseph  Pike,  guard  of  the  mail, 
the  said  Mr  Joseph  Pike  being  himself,  next  to  the  lioness, 
the  most  conspicuous  firare  of  vie  group.  The  ferocious  beast 
is  worrying  the  oi&ide  leader,  having  seized  it  by  the  throat, 
and  the  courageous  Joseph  is  standing  on  his  seat,  with  a 
levelled  carbine,  as  if  about  to  fire.     A  dog,  which,  as  the 
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ho8t6flB  infonned  me,  was  the  most  efficient  assistant  in  getting 
the  lioness  secured,  is  shewn  in  the  foreground,  in  very  smaU 
dimensions,  perhaps  to  set  off  the  enraged  assailant  as  larger 
and  more  formidable  than  she  really  was.  At  all  events,  the 
scene  is  a  startling  one ;  what  with  the  terrified  faces  at  the 
upper  windows  of  the  inn  and  in  the  inside  of  the  coach ; 
wnat  with  the  blue,  and  the  red,  and  the  yellow  which  paints 
the  faces  and  the  waistcoats  of  the  outside  passengers ;  what 
with  each  seizing  his  umbrella  or  luggage,  as  if  determined  not 
to  die  without  a  struggle ;  and  what  with  the  likelihood  of 
the  whole  being  devoui^  by  such  tusks  as  have  already  de- 
stroyed a  horse,  the  spectator,  not  of  the  reality,  but  of  the 
coloured  print,  is  excited  to  call,  even  at  this  dav,  to  Joseph 
Pike  and  the  carbine,  "  Why  donH  you  fire  r  However, 
there  is  no  sign  of  fire,  nor  is  there  any  record.  One  horse 
was  killed,  and,  by  some  means  not  fully  explained,  the 
lioness  was  secured  m  her  caravan. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  of  Broughton  about  one  o^dock,  and 
having  put  up  our  horse  at  the  inn,  we  proceeded  on  foot  to 
Harmony  Hall.  Broughton  is  but  a  poor-looking  village, 
irregularlv  built,  and  surrounded  by  farms,  which  mdicated 
that  the  Working  Bee  community  would  have  no  difficult  task 
to  compete  with  them.  The  soil  all  around  is  quite  deep 
enough  for  common  cultivation.  It  is  deeper  than  manv  of 
those  parts  in  the  Lothians,  or  Boxburgh  or  Berwickshires, 
where  a  rent  of  from  L.2  :  10s.  to  L.3  :  lOs.  an  acre  is  paid  for 
a  middling  soil.  The  subsoil  is  chalk,  and  I  believe  that 
wherever  Uiere  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  above  chalk,  that  soil 
is,  generally  speaking,  fertile.  It  might  be  shallow  on  some 
of  the  higher  districts ;  but  all  that  I  saw,  and  I  examined  it 
in  several  situations^  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty-seven  inches 
in  depth.  The  chalk  was  a  variety  well  adapted  for  lime,  but, 
except  by  the  Socialist  community,  little  advantage  was  derived 
bom  it ;  th^ir  lime-kiln  was  the  only  one  I  saw  during  the 
day^s  journey.  The  rent  of  the  land  about  Brouffhton  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  shillings  an  acre.  With  other  burdens,  not 
borne  by  the  Scotch  farmers,  it  would  amount  to  twenty 
shillings  or  twenty-five  shiUings  an  acre. 

Leaving  the  village,  we  pix^ceeded  southward.  For  nearly 
a  mile  the  lane  in  ^mich  we  walked,  hedged  by  coarse  bushes, 
gradually  ascended,  and  the  soil  on  each  side  seemed  wearing 
thinner  and  thinner.  Having  fortunately  met  a  woman  who 
directed  us  through  a  field  towards  the  left,  we  followed  a 
waggon^s  track,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  standing  in  a  field 
of  turnips  which  erew  in  drills,  shewing  a  bulk  of  crop  and 
robustness  of  health  quite  refreshing  to  the  eye,  after  the  poor 
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specimens  of  turnip  culture  I  had  seen  in  that  and  adjoining 
counties.  I  observed  to  my  companion  that  if  these  were 
'^  Socialist  turnips^  they  promised  well. 

But,  before  going  further,  I  should  remark  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  Socialist  property,  nor  of  any  individual  con- 
nected with  it.  I  had,  like  others,  been  reading  wandering 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  about  this  community,  some  of 
which  had  not  long  before  stated  that  the  whole  establishment 
was  broken  up,  that  the  members  were  dispersed,  the  property 
seized  by  creditors,  and  so  on.  My  companion  knew  nothing 
of  them  but  by  hearsay.  In  fact,  though  living  within  twelve 
miles,  he  knew  as  much  of  China  as  he  did  of  Harmony  HaU, 
and  that  was  not  much.  He  was  one  of  those  jolly  country- 
men well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  believe  the  British  army  and 
navy  can,  and  ought  to,  thrash  all  the  world,  if  the  world 
needs  a  thrashing ;  who  grumble  when  the  tax-gatherer  comes 
round  ;  who  take  in  a  paper  which  they  seldom  read,  but  who 
still  grumble  at  the  government — no  matter  what  party  is  in 
power;  who  think  no  times  are  so  hard  as  the  present  times  ; 
but  who  forget  all  grievances  when  the  next  hot  joint  comes  on 
the  table.  Such  was  my  companion.  Little  as  I  knew  of  the 
Socialists,  I  had  been  able  to  inform  him  that  they  did  not 
wear  daws,  nor  horns,  nor  wings,  nor  tails  ;  that  though  they 
were  human  in  shape  they  were  not  cannibals ;  neither  did 
they  steal  little  children  and  put  them  in  boiling  cauldrons  just 
for  the  love  of  the  thing.  But  though  able  to  tell  him  all 
this,  I  was  not  able  to  obliterate  the  opinion  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  the  hearsay  common  in  Salisbury,  that  the 
Socialists  were  an  assemblage  of  the  greatest  vagabonds  that 
a  too-lenient  law  had  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
short,  some  of  the  stories  I  heard  in  Salisbury  are  too  ridicu- 
lous, I  might  say  criminally  libellous,  to  be  mentioned.  Yet 
by  many  they  were  believed.  My  companion  had  seldom  read 
for  himself  on  any  subject,  and  I  was  much  amused  with  his 
account  of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Socialists.  He  had  a 
friend  in  Broughton  on  whom  we  called,  and  who  gave  us  the 
first  information  of  their  property  and  personal  reputation: 
it  surprised  both  of  us  considerably.  ^^  Their  property,^^  said 
he,  '^  consists  at  present  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
they  are  now  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  another  estate ; 
thev  have  paid  down  L.500  of  a  deposit  on  it,  and  it  will  be 
theirs  next  year.**'  To  this  I  rejoined  that  I  was  completely 
astonished,  that  I  had  never  dreamed  of  their  having  such  a 
property,  and  begged  to  know  how  it  was  cultivated  com- 
pared vnth  the  farms  I  had  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  this  the  gentleman  replied  (and  I  may  state  he  is  a  man 
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of  property  and  respectability  in  the  village)  that,  so  far  as 
he  oomd  judge,  they  were  cultivating  it  very  well.  ^*  But,^ 
inquired  my  companion,  somewhat  eagerly,  '^what  sort  of 
people  are  they !  We  have  heard  such  strange  tales  about 
them,  over  our  way,  that  I  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  of  such  people  beine  aUowed  to  hve  among  you.^ 

"  Why,^  replied  the  other,  **  all  that  I  have  seen  of  them,  or 
have  heard,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  it  would  be  a  high 
honour  to  this  parish  if  one  half  of  our  inhabitants  were  as 
decent  in  their  behaviour  as  they  are— it  would  indeed.  And 
more,  it  would  be  a  credit  to  our  gentry  if  they  would  employ 
people  in  as  great  numbers  and  to  as  much  advantage  on  the 
land  as  they  do.^ 

**  Lord  bless  me  !  you  don^t  say  so  T  exclaimed  my  friend 
from  Salisbury,  "  and  such  stories  as  we  have  heard  of  them  ! 
Do  you  say  aU  this  of  them  in  sober  earnest  f^ 

*^  I  do»^  replied  the  Broughton  gentleman.  *'  As  for  their 
peculiar  notions  about  property,  I  don^t  agree  with  them  ;  but, 
so  far  as  saying  they  are  well-behaved  people,  setting  a  good 
example  to  this  neighbourhood,  I  say  it  most  sincerely.'*^ 

^*  But,^  interrogated  my  companion,  ^'  are  they  not  all  DeitU^ 
that  believe  there  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  devil  T 

^^  If  I  understand  the  term  Deist^  replied  the  other,  *^  it 
means  a  believer  in  6od.  As  to  their  belief  in  religion,  I  sup- 
pose they  are  like  other  people,  of  diflPerent  opinions.  One 
thing  I  know  is,  that  they  come  to  our  church,  and  some  to 
the  chapel.  They  sit  and  hear  the  sermons,  and  go  away 
again  as  others  do.  They  never  introduce  religion  nor  poli- 
tics into  any  conversation  with  us  in  the  village,  but  I  once 
talked  to  two  of  them  on  the  subject  of  religion  of  my  own 
accord,  and  they  told  me  they  had  the  same  opinions  of  reli- 
gion now  as  formerly ;  that  there  was  no  peculiar  opinions 
among  the  Socialists,  save  that  each  man  mi^ht  enjoy  his 
own  opinion  without  molestation ;  that  they,  the  two,  being 
believers  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Ohrist,  attended  a  place  of  worship,  and  that  no  attempt  was 
made  by  any  member  of  the  community  to  dissuade  them  from 
going  to  church.*^ 

"  Lord  bless  me  !^  exclaimed  my  companion,  ^'  you  don^t 
say  so  in  earnest,  do  you  P 

"  But,^^  I  inquired,  for  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  hear 
this  favourable  account  of  their  tolerance,  *^  what  do  the 
clerffv  say  of  them ;  they  don^t  like  them,  I  should  suppose  T 

*'  The  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  such  like,  make  an  out- 
cry against  them,^  replied  the  gentleman  ;  *'  but  our  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  church  says  nothing  about  them.     All  of  us 
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hereabouts  were  much  alarmed  when  we  heard  of  them  coming 
at  first,  but  we  look  on  them  now  as  very  good  neighbours ; 
and  as  they  set  a  good  moral  example  to  our  population,  and 
employ  a  good  many  of  our  poor ;  and  as  they  never  attempt 
to  impose  any  opinion  on  us,  we  have  no  reason  to  disliKe 
them.  One  of  them  married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  this 
neighbourhood  a  short  while  ago ;  the  banns  were  put  up  in 
the  parish  chm'ch,  and  our  parson  married  them.  Oh,  depend 
on  it,  they  are  doing  good  here  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

'^  Lord  bless  me !  exclaimed  my  Salisbury  friend  once  more, 
on  hearing  this,  ''  did  the  father  of  the  young  woman  give  his 
daughter  to  a  Socialist  T 

"  Certainly,"  returned  the  other,  "  why  should  he  not  T 

'^  Because,"  said  my  companion,  "  they  have  a  new  wife 
whenever  they  tire  of  the  old  one." 

*^  Nonsense  !"  returned  the  Broughton  gentleman,  ^^  ridi- 
culous nonsense.  They  have  no  such  practices,  and,  so  far  as 
I  ever  heard,  no  such  doctrines  in  theory.  They  propose, 
when  they  can  get  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  to 
simplify  the  law  of  divorce,  by  allowing  married  persons  to 
separate  by  mutual  consent  after  several  repeated  notices,  and 
repeated  trials  enjoined  on  them  to  try  once  more,  and  once 
more  again,  for  certain  periods  of  time,  for  some  months  each 
period,  to  affree ;  if  after  those  trials  they  are  still  desirous  of 
being  parted,  they  may  be  divorced.  As  for  any  other  laxity 
of  principle,  I  know  none.  The  most  delicate  and  well-bred 
conduct  characterizes  them  so  far  as  I  know;  and  nobody 
hereabout,  however  opposed  to  them,  attempts  to  say  a  word 
against  their  moral  character ;  thaty  as  I  said  before,  might 
be  an  example  worthy  of  imitati(»n  to  many  in  this  parish.  In 
short,  the  Socialists  are  very  well  but  on  one  point,  which  con- 
cerns themselves  more  than  anybody  else ;  on  that  point  I 
believe  them  to  be  fatally  in  error ;  and  more,  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  split  and  fall  to  pieces  on  it — I  mean  the  com- 
mimity  of  property.  There  will  always  be  idle  men,  willing  to 
talk  and  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  mdustrious.  Your  talk- 
ing men  are  not  commonly  the  best  workmen,  and  seldomer 
stOl  are  they  willing  workmen.  In  fact,  those  of  them  that 
are  really  the  industrious  men  are  pretty  weU  tired  of  the 
numbers  who  come  visiting  and  living  idly  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Besides  that,  if  they  were  all  willing  aUke, 
they  are  not  able  alike,  nor  used  alike  to  such  work  as  culti- 
vating a  farm ;  and  I  have  heard  that  several  of  their  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  and  such  like,  are  but  indifferent  worlnnen 
when  put  to  a  job.  In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  most  of  those 
who  came  here  at  first  of  practical  matters  has  led  them  into 
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extravagant  expenses.  They  have  been  imposed  upon  on 
every  hand,  xhen,  again,  consider  the  folly  of  expending 
L.30,000,  and  upwards,  on  a  building  before  improving  their 
land.  Instead  oi  hemming  like  working  bees  they  have  done 
quite  the  reverse.  The  l^es  begin  bv  making  hone;^,  using 
any  place  for  a  retreat  that  may  fall  most  readily  in  their 
way.  There  we  have  the  working  bees  and  the  drones  living 
alike  on  the  common  store,  building  and  buildings  and  leaving 
the  honey-making  to  the  last.^ 

Such  was  the  account  I  received  of  the  Socialist  community 
in  the  village  of  Broughton,  and  it  is  given  at  fuU  length, 
because  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  When  we  reached  the  turnip  field, 
as  already  said,  I  remarked  to  my  friend  that  if  these  were 
**•  Socialist  turnips^  they  promised  well.  Thev  were  Socialist 
turnips,  and  we  soon  after  found  seven  hundrea  Socialist  sheep, 
which  made  mv  friend  exclaim,  "  Lord  bless  me  !  who  would 
have  thought  it  !^ 

Winding  down  a  gentle  declivity,  we  saw  a  red  thre^ 
storied  bnck  building  near  some  large  forest  trees.  These 
trees  seemed  the  commencement  of  a  wooded  district,  which 
contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  naked  country  we  had  tra- 
velled over  from  Salisbury.  As  we  approached  the  red  brick 
house  we  could  observe  that  ita  outward  form  was  tasteful 
and  all  its  proportions  substantial.  It  stood  at  about  fifty  yards 
to  our  riffbt,  while  on  the  left  was  a  farmyard,  old  and  uneom- 
fortable-h>oking,  with  some  ricks  of  wheat,  waggons,  pigs,  and 
cattle.  Adjoining  the  farmyard  was  a  new  house,  which  might 
have  been  taken  at  first  view  for  the  respectable  residence  of 
a  substantial  farmer.  This  we  found  was  built  as  a  temporary 
residence  for  those  members  who  arrived  previous  to  the  large 
house  being  built. 

On  every  side  of  us  wo  saw  unfinished  work;  heaps  of 
bricks,  piles  of  mortar,  logs  of  timber,  half-built  walls,  and 
broken  ground,  as  if  in  process  of  being  laid  out  into  gardens. 
No  person  being  visible,  we  looked  around  us  for  some  time ; 
at  last  I  saw  three  dogs  approaching,  which  I  proceeded  to 
meet,  supposing  that,  as  it  was  Harmony  HaU,  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  meeting  the  dogs.  They  did  not  deceive  me; 
but  one  of  them  belied  the  reputation  of  the  place  by  snarling 
at  the  other  two.  They  growled  in  concert,  and  then  departea 
on  some  errand  of  their  own  to  a  dust-heap,  where  one  of  them, 
finding  a  bone,  produced  a  contention  much  in  the  same  way 
as  dogs  do  in  the  old  world. 

We  advanced  to  the  open  door,  which  shewed  a  spacious 
lobby,  from  which  stairs  went  down  and  stairs  went  up.     I 
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met  a  middle-aged  female,  who  politely  told  me  aome  one 
would  speak  with  us  presently.  Following  her  were  three 
younger  women,  plainly,  but  tidil;^  and  respectably,  dressed. 
My  eye  was  following  them  up  stairs,  when  I  perceived  a  man 
before  me.  He  wore  a  cloth  cap,  and  a  respectable  suit  of 
clothes.  After  the  preliminary  courtesies,  I  told  him  that  we 
had  come  to  see  the  establishment,  and  any  information  he 
chose  to  give  us  would  be  receiyed  as  a  kindness.  We  were 
then  condbcted  into  an  office,  where  two  men  were  sitting, 
one  as  if  posting  a  ledger,  the  other  writing  a  letter.  All  the 
London  daily  papers,  and  seyeral  others,  were  on  the  table. 
A  book  lay  open,  in  which  we  were  requested  to  write  our 
names,  which  done,  our  guide,  whose  name  I  afterwards 
understood  to  be  Atkins,  or  Atkinson,  told  us  to  walk  *^  this 
way.'^ 

\Ve  descended  to  the  basement  floor,  which,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  looked  out  on  a  leyel  with  a  lawn  in  process 
of  formation.  On  this  floor  there  were  seyeral  large  apart- 
ments ;  one  of  them  a  dining-room.  Dinner  was  just  oyer, 
and,  as  a  finale  to  it,  the  members  were  singing  in  fuU  chorus 
a  beautiful  piece  of  solemn  music.  We  were  not  asked  to  go 
into  their  presence,  but  we  went  to  the  kitchen,  after  exa- 
mining an  excellent  piece  of  machinery,  which,  through  a  tun- 
nel, conyeyed  the  dishes  and  the  dinner  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  door  of  the  dining  hall.  A  boy  who  was  passing  shewed 
us  how  it  worked,  and  presently  seyeral  other  boys  appeared. 
All  of  them  were  so  clean  and  neat  in  their  clothes,  so  healthy 
in  their  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  so  respectful  in 
their  manners  to  us  and  to  each  other,  that  I  could  not  help 
staying;  behind  to  talk  with  and  look  at  them. 

In  the  kitchen  there  were  three  or  four  women  with  a  yery 
large  assortment  of  dishes  to  wash.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
dinner  had  been,  but  judging  from  the  refuse  of  bits  and  scraps, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  tell  more  of  abundance  than  economy, 
I  supposed  they  had  all  got  enough  of  it.  The  women  in  the 
kitohen  were,  like  all  the  others,  tidy  and  respectable  in  ap- 
pearance. The  only  thing  that  puzzled  me  was  how  they 
should  be  so  well  as  they  were,  with  such  prodigious  piles  of 
plates  washed  and  unwashed  around  them.  I  can  say  nothing 
adequately  descriptiye  of  the  fittings  of  this  kitcnen.  At 
Broughton  I  was  told  that  the  London  architect  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  whole,  said  that  there  were  yery 
few  kitehens  so  completely  and  expensiyely  fitted  up  as  it 
in  London.  I  am  sorry  te  say  that  such  is,  te  all  appearance 
and  by  all  accounts,  the  case. 

Outside  the  kitehen  there  were  commodious  washhouses, 
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cellara^,  baths,  and  a  well-arranged  place  for  each  member 
to  wash  himself  as  he  comes  from  his  work,  before  going  to 
meals. 

Ascending  again  to  the  next  floor,  we  entered  a  ball-room, 
and  going  up  stairs  we  saw  the  sleeping  rooms,  all  as  con- 
veniently arranged  as  can  be  under  one  roof.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  house  is  commodious,  but  I  was  much  disappointed 
at  seeing  such  a  house.  A  village  of  cottages,  eacn  with  a 
garden,  would  have  surely  been  more  appropriate  for  a  work- 
ing community,  and  much  cheaper.  The  sum  expended  on  this 
building,  not  yet  half  furnished,  is  said  to  exceed  L.30,000. 
Such  extravagance  .previous  to  cultivating  the  land  would 
stagger  most  people  on  the  question  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
wonting  bees. 

Mr  Atkinson  conducted  us  to  the  new  garden,  which  con- 
tains twenty-seven  acres.  I  was  then  introduced  to  a  Mr 
Scott,  the  chief  gardener,  whom  I  found  to  be  an  intelligent 
and  thoroughly  practical  man.  His  operations  of  trenching 
and  planting,  and  indeed  gardening  in  every  department,  were 
extensive.  JBrick-makers  were  making  bricks ;  builders  were 
building ;  lime-burners  were  burning  lime ;  road-makers  were 
making  roads ;  the  shepherds  were  with  the  sheep ;  nine 
plouglus  were  at  work ;  a  hundred  acres  of  wheat  were  already 
sown,  and  more  wheat  land  was  being  prepared  ;  a  reservoir 
was  being  constructed  to  save  all  the  liquid  manure ;  and,  in 
short,  everything  was  being  done  to  improve  the  land  which 
industry  and  capital  could  accomplish  and  skill  direct. 

Mr  Scott  was  having  portions  of  some  of  the  fields  trenched 
with  the  spade.  He  paid  the  labourers  L.5  per  acre  for  it, 
and  expected  them  to  work  so  as  to  make  two  shillings  a-day. 
I  remarked  that  this  was  more  wages  than  common.  He  sand 
it  was  ;  they  only  gave  the  ploughmen  and  other  day-labourers 
nine  shillings  a-week ;  but  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  a 
good  workman  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  allowed  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  to  get  them  to  work  with  some  spirit.  In 
answer  to  a  remark  I  made  about  proselytizing  their  workmen 
to  Socialism,  he  replied  that  they  never  made  any  attempt ; 
but  if  they  did  attempt  it,  he  believed  anything  might  be 
accomplished,  any  change  might  be  effected,  but  a  change  in 
the  old  slovenly  style  of  working ;  on  that  point  he  believed 
the  present  generation  of  Hampsnire  labourers  to  be  incurable. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  this  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity do  not  themselves  cultivate  the  land.  Some  of  them 
work  m  the  garden,  but  few  of  them,  I  suspect,  are  fitted  for 
rough  out-door  work.  Their  number  was  at  the  time  I  was 
there  sixty,  thirty  more  were  expected  soon  after.     The 
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quantity  of  land  is  1000  aores,  held  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine 
years,  at  a  rent  of  fifteen  shillings  an  acre.  They  have  the 
power  of  purchasing  it  within  that  time  at  a  certain  price ; 
and  they  have  paid  down  a  deposit  on  a  neighbouring  estate 
of  300  aores.  Their  landlord  is  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid. 
There  is  some  fine  wood  on  the  ground,  and  an  avenue  of 
fine  old  yews,  which,  for  beauty  and  extent,  is  perhaps  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  community 
intend  converting  a  portion  of  that  avenue  into  a  summer 
ball-room.  Adjoming  are  large  numbers  of  full-grown  trees, 
resembling  the  size  and  shape  of  the  main-mast  of  a  man-of- 
war. 

I  saw  in  several  parts  of  the  woodlands  that  the  vegetable 
mould  was  gathered  into  heaps  to  be  carried  and  used  as 
manure.  On  almost  every  estate  in  the  kingdom  there  is  a 
rich  soil  of  this  kind,  that  might  be  collected  and  carried  away 
without  any  injury  to  the  trees.  Mixed  with  lime  it  fomui  an 
excellent  compost. 

I  did  not  see  the  agriculturist,  but  Mr  Scott,  the  gardener, 
was  conducting  several  experiments  in  the  fields  with  the 
spade  on  alternate  ridges  with  the  plough.  His  manner  of 
trenching  was  this : — The  earth  was  lifted  two  spadefuls  in 
width  and  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot.  This  was  taken  in 
wheel-barrows  to  the  place  where  trenching  was  to  cease, 
there  to  fill  up  the  last  opening.  A  pick  was  taken,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  loosened  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches.  This  loosened  subsoil  was  allowed  to  remain.  The 
adjoining  soil,  two  spadefuls  in  breadth,  was  then  turned  over, 
taking  care  to  bury  the  weeds  in  the  bottom.  A  second 
working  with  the  spade,  in  the  same  trench,  turned  up  a  fresh 
soil  to  form  the  surface  of  the  new  seed  soil.  The  bottom  of 
this  second  trench  was  loosened  with  the  pick  as  that  of  the 
first,  and  the  next  was  beran  bjr  again  burying  the  top  mould. 
They  had  a  subsoil  plougn  on  its  way  from  Smith  of  Dean- 
ston  s  factory  in  Scotland.  They  were  gradually  introducine 
improved  implements,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  they  found 
was  to  get  the  Hampshire  labourers  to  work  with  them. 
They  had  thirty  of  these  labourers  at  work. 

I  was  told  at  Broughton  that  about  one-half  of  the  members 
ate  no  butcher  meat,  but  lived  entirely  on  vegetable  diet. 
They  at  first  brewed  beer,  but  now  they  have  curtailed  that 
expense.  One  shilling  arweek  is  allowed  for  pocket-money, 
but  few  of  them  are  ever  seen  to  spend  even  that  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

To  conclude,  I  may  remark  that  I  believe  their  land  to  be 
weU  worth  L.2  per  acre  of  rent,  and  they  only  pay  fifteen 
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shiUingB.  They  have  an  excellent  bargain,  if  they  manage  it 
well ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  Social  crotchete,  it 
must  be  said  of  them  that  their  style  of  farming  is  of  a 
superior  kind.  Those  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  others 
who  dislike  the  Socialists,  would  do  weU  to  shew  the  working 
population  that  good  farming  is  not  necessarily  an  adjunct  of 
Socialism,  else,  perhaps,  the  working  population  will  think 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  pay  best,  employ  most,  and  produce 
the  greatest  abundance  of  crops,  are  the  best  doctrines.  This 
is  no  light  subject.  Missionaries  of  all  religions,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  all  ages,  have  succeeded  in  proselytizing  more 
by  introducing  arts  and  sciences^  by  teaching  new  means  of 
acquiring  weaJth,  than  by  preaching  abstract  theories.  We 
have  an  eminent  instance  of  this  in  New  Zealand  at  the 
present  time ;  and  unless  the  landed  gentry  take  a  step  in 
advance,  or  at  least  side  by  side  in  the  same  road  with  the 
Socialists,  they  will  find  the  labourers  of  Hampshire  volun- 
tarily converted  to  the  new  doctrine.  Again  I  sa^  this  is  no 
light  subject.     Let  the  gentry  and  clergy  look  to  it. 


Notes  on  the  SocialtttSw 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Harmony  Hall  property 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication. 
The  Socialists  reprinted  and  circulated  10,000  copies  of  it. 
Subsequent  visits  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  mistaken  the 

food  intentions  and  good  moral  behaviour  of  those  persons, 
ndeed  their  efiect  upon  the  population  around  tnem,  by 
their  own  example,  in  difiusing  mtellectual  life,  sober  habits, 
and  good  manners ;  and  upon  the  fanners  around  them,  by 
the  example  of  their  hired  agriculturists,  in  moving  them  to 
dig  down  ditch  banks  and  make  compost,  clear  away  foul 
accumulations,  and  use  wasted  treasures  of  earth  and  rubbish 
for  manures,  was  apparent  to  all  visitors,  and  admitted  by  all 
dispassionate  neighbours;  yet  neither  had  I  mistaken  the 
unsoundness  of  their  scheme  in  its  business  principles.  They 
were  all  intellectual  men ;  but  they  were  not  all  industrious 
men  ;  while  most  of  them,  industriously  inclined  or  otherwise, 
were  unfit  labourers  in  garden  or  in  field.  So  long  as  money 
could  be  borrowed  it  was  borrowed ;  it  was  obtained  when 
prudent  men  of  business  would  have  buttoned  up  their 
pockets,  the  delusion  of  the  place  becoming  an  Elysium  still 
lingering  in  the  minds  of  some  monied  men,  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  working  men  living  at  a  distance.     At  last,  in  1845, 
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OS  no  profits  arose,  as  L.30,000  had  been  contributed  or  lent 
to  sustain  the  scheme,  the  contributors  and  lenders  would 
not  yield  more.  The  resident  members  quarrelled,  and  split 
themselves  into  sections,  spoke  evil  of  one  another  and  to  one 
another,  or  became  so  inharmonious  and  unsocial  as  not  to 
speak  to  one  another  at  all.  They  dropped  away,  the  wisest 
first,  with  such  personal  allowances  as  they  could  extract,  such 
personal  effects  as'  they  could  collect,  or  had  preserved ;  the 
most  devoted  and  foolish  at  last,  with  nothing.  Men  and 
their  wives  who  had  come  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
leaving  behind  them  profitable  work,  at  wages  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, forty  shillings,  fifty  shillings,  and  even  sixty  shillings 
per  week,  to  labour  in  Hampshire  on  the  land  in  competition 
with  the  Hampshire  labourers,  who  were  glad  to  work  for 
nine  shiUings  per  week,  sought  their  way  home  again  pennjr. 
less,  hopeless,  and  broken-spirited,  empty  in  pocket,  empty  in 
stomach,  filled  only  with  grudges  and  revilings  towards  one 
another. 

The  governor,  Mr  Buxton,  formerly  a  calioo-printer''s 
engraver,  after  suffering  much  privation,  the  farm  stock  and 
crops  having  been  seized  by  creditors,  and  adhering  to  the 
deserted  Hall  of  Harmony  against  all  commands  to  leave, 
was,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  ejected  by  a  creditor  from  Liver- 
pool, aided  by  a  number  of  Hampshire  labourers.  For  some 
weeks  Mr  Buxton  lingered  on  the  spot,  having  built  himself 
a  hut  by  the  wayside ;  but  bad  weather  came  on,  and,  hope- 
less and  helpless,  he  too,  with  his  wife  and  family,  returned 
to  Lancashire,  to  seek  the  profitable  employment  which  he 
had  been  unwise  enough  to  part  from.  Mr  Bates,  a  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  L.7000,  had  risked  that  sum,  his  all,  in  the 
lucrative  investment,  and  died  broken-hearted.  In  vain  the 
creditors  have  tried  to  sell  or  sublet  the  property.  It  was  held 
by  the  Socialists  on  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  buildings 
which  cost  above  L.20,000  erected  on  it.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon 
Groldsmid,  the  landlord,  is  the  only  party  likely  to  gain  by 
the  adventure.  When  General  Yates,  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, saw  Mr  Owen,  the  originator  of  the  Socialists, 
walking  with  Sir  Isaac  at  the  time  of  bargai;Qing  for  the 

{iroperty,  Mr  Owen  being  in  religion  an  unbeliever,  and  Sir 
saac  Goldsmid  being  a  Jew,  he  called  the  attention  of  some 
friends  to  them  one  day,  and  said — "  There  they  are  at  their 
bargain ;  the  infidel  trying  to  do  the  Jew ;  the  Jew  trying  to 
de  the  infidel ;  a  thousand  to  one  on  the  Jew  !^^ 

But  Sir  Isaac  is  far  from  deserving  the  imputation  implied 
in  this  sally  of  General  Yates.  He  is  simply  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, able  to  calculate  per-centages,  and  not  disposed  to  make 
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landed  property  an  exception  to  sound  principles  of  business. 
It  would  be  well  for  agriculture  if  all  landowners  would  do 
the  same.  It  needed  no  deep  sagacity  in  an  observer  like 
General  Yates  to  foresee  tnat  a  man  of  business-habits 
like  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  opposed  to  a  visionary  dreamer 
like  Robert  Owen  would  get  the  best  of  a  bargain. 

The  Socialists,  in  trying  to  sublet  Harmony  Hall,  have 
advertised  it  several  times,  setting  forth  the  purposes  to  which 
it  may  be  adapted  by  new  lessees,  of  which  purposes  one  is  a 

h/natic  (isylum.     Poor  fellows !   it  was  so  from  the 

beginning,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  when  the  lunatics,  through 
low  diet,  came  to  their  senses  and  left  it. 


No.  XXL 

A  Day*8  Runble  at  Strathfieldsaye. 


AprU  1843. 

Strathfieldsaye  Park  is  on  the  northern  border  of  Hamp- 
shire, commencing  at  about  seven  miles  from  Beading,  the 
county  town  of  Berkshire.  It  is  irreralar  in  shape,  but, 
measuring  it  from  recollection,  three  mifes  from  north  west  to 
south  east,  and  half  as  much  from  north  east  to  south  west, 
may  be  about  its  extent,  exclusive  of  irregularities. 

Approaching  it  from  Berkshire  on  the  north,  amid  hedge- 
rows and  farm-fields,  and  pieces  of  common,  and  cottages,  and 
farm-yards,  with  trees  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  varieties  of 
kind,  now  thick  enough  to  obscure  farm,  and  farmer,  and  all 
belonging  to  him,  from  view,  and  again  thin  and  clear  enough 
to  expose  them  to  the  open  world,  with  the  addition  of  the 
common,  and  cottages,  and  ffeese,  and  goslings,  and  donkeys, 
and  cows,  and  horses,  the  latter  stunted  as  the  over-eaten 
herbage  they  bite  at.  Approaching  Strathfieldsaye  through 
such  a  diversified  country,  so  generally  wooded,  we  cannot  easily 
detect  the  commencement  of  the  DuWs  enclosures.  But  here 
is  a  man  cutting  a  water  furrow  on  the  edge  of  a  newlv  sown 
field.  I  shall  let  my  two  friends  go  on  slowly  in  the  phaeton 
which  we  have  hired  at  Beading,  while  I  get  out  and  inquire 
where  Strathfieldsaye  is.  I  have  inquired,  and  am  told  that 
all  the  country  round  here  belongs  to  the  Duke ;  that  beyond 
the  palings  on  the  right  is  the  beginning  of  the  park ;  all 
those  trees  over  yonder,  down  here,  up  theroi,  all  within  view— 
if  I  do  not  look  behind  me — and  the  farms  out-spread  amid 
the  trees,  are  the  Duke's. 
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''  The  Duke  must  have  a  large  estate  here,  if  all  that  be- 
longs to  him  r 

'^  Yes,  he  have  a  terrible  sight  of  land.  I  ha^  heerd  how 
many  thousand  acres  he  be  owner  of,  but  forget  now ;  it  be 
a  many  thousand.  He  be  a  buying  land  and  never  done. 
Oh  !  tne  Duke  be  owner  of  a  terrible  sight  o**  land.^ 

^'  Is  his  Grace  supposed  to  be  rich !   Has  he  a  large  income  r* 

*'  Yes,  he  have  a  terrible  sight  o^  monev ;  nobody  knows 
how  much.  They  say  he  don^t  know  himselr.  He  can^t  count 
it,  it  be  so  much ;  he  be  terrible  rich,  the  Duke  be.'" 

'^  Shall  we  get  into  the  park  t  Are  strangers  allowed  to  go 
through  it  T 

"  Yes ;  an^  the  Dukeben''t  there,  you  might  drive  all  round, 
in  at  the  one  side  and  out  at  the  other,  or  come  back  to  where 
you  went  in.  But  I  ben^t  sure  an^  you  be  let  in  at  these  times ; 
for  his  Gh*ace  be  here  with  company,  and  he  be  terrible  par- 
ticular they  say.  It  be  Easter  now,  and  his  Grace  comes  out 
of  London  to  get  some  fresh  air;  and  his  rich  friends,  the 
great  people,  come  out  with  him  to  keep  him  company.  They 
say  there  be  a  great  sight  of  rich  people  in  London.*" 

'^  Yes,  there  are  many  rich  people  m  London,  but  there  are 
also  many  poor  ;  there  area  hundred  times  more  poor  families 
than  rich  ones  in  London ;  many  times  more  poor  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  London  than  in  this 
parish.^ 

'^  Ah,  that  ben't  true,  we  be  all  poor  in  this  parish  ;  and 
people  in  London  ben't  all  poor."^ 

*'  Why,  you  have  the  Duke  in  your  parish,  and  you  have 
other  great  people ;  and  aU  the  farmers,  they  are  not  poor, 
are  they  ?  and  even  the  labourers,  such  as  YourseIf'--do  you 
call  yourself  poor?  You  have  always  work  enough  I  sup- 
pose f* 

''  Yes,  I  be  always  at  work,  but  I  be  poor  for  all  that,  I 
han'*t  but  eight  shillin^  a-week — that  ben^t  much  to  make 
six  of  a  family  rich,  be  it  ?  And  the  farmers  say  they  be 
coming  down  as  poor  as  we,  and  can^t  afford  no  more  wages. 
The  gentry  be  the  only  rich  people,  and  they  go  all  to  London 
to  spend  their  money;  they  only  come  hereabout  for  their 
pleasure  for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  not  much  more — sometimes 
for  a  day  only — to  look  at  us,  and  they  be  off  again  to  London. 
Ah  !  we  be  all  poor  as  be  working  folks  in  these  parts,  and 
it  be  getting  worse  they  say;  we  be  like  to  be  worse,  not 
better.'' 

^'  But  wages  are  higher  than  eight  shiUings  a-week,  are  they 
notr 

''  Yes,  some  men  have  nine,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I 
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may  Bay  some  have  ten,  and  may  be  eleven ;  but  they  be  not 
common  men  as  I  be,  they  be  one  or  two  ploughmen  on  each 
farm)  or  somebody  particular.  The  Duke^s  men  as  work  in 
the  park  have  ten  shillin\  but  there  ben^t  many  on  ^em.^ 

**  Do  any  of  your  children  get  employment  T 

*^  Yes,  one  be  at  work  now,  he  be  twelve  years  old,  and 
gets  two  shillin^  a- week,  and  my  wife  be  gone  to-day  to  hoe 
wheat  on  the  farm  over  that  side— you  can  see  it,  about  a 
mile  off,  by  looking  through  that  opening — ^and  we  ha"*  had 
a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  narish  for  one  young  un ;  but  I  ben^t 
sure  an  we  shall  get  the  loaf  now  when  so  many  on  us  be  at 
work,  and  I  ben^t  sure  how  long  so  many  can  be  at  work* 
The  hoeing  will  soon  be  done,  and,  were  it  to  last,  my  wife 
might  not  be  able  to  leave  the  house  and  the  children  every 
day.  She  have  more  nor  enough  to  do  at  home  to  contrive 
how  we  be  to  get  somewhat  to  put  on  us,  and  how  we  be  to 
get  somewhat  to  cover  us.  It  ben^t  easy  out  of  our  income  to 
get  a  bellyful  for  so  many,  be  it  P 

'*  No,  I  fear  not,  nor  clothes  either,  when  you  need  them.^ 

*^  Clothes,  bless  you  !  we  never  have  no  clothes,  not  new — 
not  to  speak  on  as  clothes.  We  thought  to  have  something  new 
as  bread  was  getting  cheaper,  but  wages  came  down,  and  we 
ben^t  better  nor  afore ;  it  takes  all  we  earn  to  get  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  not  enough  of  that.  They  say  meat  be  wonderful 
cheap  in  Beading,  but  what  of  it  being  cheap  to  we  who  can't 
buy  It  at  no  price  ?'" 

^*  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  do  live  on,  if  you  have  no 
obiection  to  tell  me !  Do  you  go  home  to  your  dinner,  or  is 
it  brought  here  to  you  f^ 

^^  I  fetch  it  in  the  morning.  I  live  two  mile  away.  It  be 
lying  there  now  in  my  bag,  aneath  my  smock.  Here  it  be ; 
here  be  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  eat  this  bit  of  bread  and 
drink  some  of  that  water  in  the  ditch,  and  when  it  be  done  I 
be  done  with  dinner.  What  be'nt  here  I  ha^  ate  on  the  way 
out  for  breakfast.^^ 

**  Breakfast !  and  had  you  no  other  breakfast  before  coming 
out,  nothing  but  dry  bread  V* 

**'  No,  I  ha'nt  every  diiy  a  bit  of  bread  for  breakfast.  I  be 
many  a  day  out  in  the  nelds  without  breaking  my  fast  till 
mid-day,  and  then,  an  I  have  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  sup  of 
water,  I  be  better  than  them  as  have  none.  There  be  some 
working  all  day,  at  times  when  work  be  scarce  only  a  day  or 
two  in  a  week,  and  they  be  glad  to  have  something  to  go 
home  to  at  night,  let  alone  eating  in  the  day.  Ah  !  we 
ben''t  put  past  working  by  eating  too  much,  and  I  be 
many  a  day  nere  with  a  hungry  belly ;  but,  thank  God,  I  ben"*t 
the  worst  either,  for  I  ha^  work  and  eight  shillin'*  a- week,  and 
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out  o^  that  we  get  a  bellyful  once  a  day;  if  not  sooner,  we  get 
it  in  the  evening.'' 

"  You  do  get  a  bellyful  in  the  evening,  do  you  ?** 

"  Yes,  we  pay  a  shiUin'  a-week  of  rent  for  house  and  little 
bit  of  garden  ;  the  garden  grows  some  vegetables — not  enough 
— but  still  it  is  a  help  to  us,  and  something  can  be  got  to  help 
that.  Nettles,  when  in  season,  be  good  vegetable  eating.  We 
have  a  bit  of  lard  or  butter  an  we  can ;  an  cannot,  why  the 
salt  must  do — that  be  cheap,  thank  Gk)d ;  and  if  we  have  bread 
to  eat  to  such  a  dish,  why  it  ben't  to  be  complained  on.  The 
worst  is  that  we  be  as  ready  for  another  bellyful  next  morn- 
ing and  ha'nt  got  none.*" 

^'  But  all  the  labourers  are  not  so  badly  provided  for  as  this 
— some  of  them  feed  pigs,  do  they  not  V* 

"  Yes,  they  feed  pigs,  but  they  don't  eat  much  of  them ; 
they  sell  them  to  pay  house  rent  and  to  help  to  get  some 
clothing.  Them  as  be  paid  the  highest  wages  ben''t  so  badly 
off;  but  the  most  on  us  have  the  smallest  wages,  and  many 
don't  be  always  in  work.  Work  be  scarce  all  the  year  round 
in  these  parts,  and  in  winter  terrible  scarce.  The  Union-house 
be  full  now." 

"  Is  there  any  place  forward  here  where  we  can  put  our 
horse,  any  inn  or  public  house  with  a  stable  T' 

^'  Yes ;  there  be  a  good  place  enough  for  that  on  the  com- 
mon before  you,  at  the  new  mn — Rogers'.  They'^ll  put  up  your 
horse  for  you,  and  shew  you  where  to  get  into  the  park ;  that 
is,  if  there  be  any  allowance  for  you  to  get  in  when  the  Duke 
is  there.  Perhaps  you  may  get  in,  I  don  t  know.  You  be  some 
of  the  well-dressed  folks  as  come  here,  and  they  get  in  when 
people  not  having  such  good  clothes  can't ;  but  even  they  be 
not  always  admitted.  The  Duke  be  a  particular  man,  I  hear 
say  terrible  particular." 

At  the  new  inn,  on  the  side  of  the  common,  we  hastily 
disburthened  ourselves  of  all  charge  of  horse  and  driving,  and 
things  therewith  connected,  and,  free  for  a  pedestrian  ramble, 
we  set  out  to  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  park.  To  me 
the  outside  was  more  interesting  than  the  interior,  as  my 
object  was  to  look  at  the  farms  and  farming  rather  than  the 
silvan  beauties  of  Strathfieldsaye. 

To  my  accompanying  friends  the  outside  was  more  than 
enough  to  fill  them  with  all  the  joy  that  they  were  capable  of 
containing ;  they  were  even  filled  to  overflowing.  And  beside 
the  happiness  natural  to  myself  amid  such  scenes — the  glorious 
sunshine  all  around,  save  when  the  leafy  trees  of  a  precocious 
summer  made  a  shade  for  flowers  too  bashful  for  the  open 
world,  the  rich  earth  blending  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  the 
green  and  the  gold  of  grassy  banks  dotted  with  primroses,  and 
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a  hundred  other  wild  flowers,  all  varied,  but  all  lovely ;  besides 
the  happiness  natural  to  myself  on  such  a  dav,  in  such  a  place, 
the  overflowing  joy  of  two  younger  minds,  K)rmed  by  nature 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  associated  beauty  amid  which  we 
rambled,  was  poured  upon  me,  and  I  was  overflowing  also.  All 
above  and  around  us  was  brightness  and  beauty,  all  within  a 
desire  to  be  satisfied  and  a  pleasing  sense  of  satisfaction. 

There  were  whistling  larks,  which  we  could  see  like  motes 
in  the  blue  sky,  and  others  ivhich  we  could  hear  revelling  in 
the  liquid  sunshine  upon  which  we  could  not  look.  On  each 
side  of  the  way,  on  the  hedge-rows,  and  on  the  trees  that 
mingled  with  the  hedge-rows,  sat  the  thrush,  musical  and 
uxorious,  filling  the  time  with  rich  melody  which  his  mate 
must  devote  to  the  domestic  duty  of  hatching  eggs.  There 
were  around  him  the  linnet,  grey  and  ^reen,  the  goldfinch, 
the  robin,  the  wren,  and  fifty  other  varieties  of  birds — innu- 
merable in  each  variety,  all  noisy  and  full  of  life,  building 
nests,  or  sinking  with  joy  that  their  nests  were  built.  The 
saucy  blackbird,  hopping  from  sprig  to  sprig,  with  nothing  to 
do,  yet  too  proud>  as  idl  professed  singers  are,  to  give  us  a 
snatch  of  melody,  save  when  it  pleases  himself,  and  that  is  not 
in  the  open  air  m  the  open  day — he  was  there ;  and  the  chat- 
tering magpie,  that  would  neither  sing  nor  let  us  hear  others 
sin^,  fluttering  about ;  and  the  solemn  crow,  black,  discordant, 
ana  abounding  in  noise,  the  street  preacher  of  the  woods — he 
was  there;  and  the  cooing  wood-pidgeon  sounding  every- 
where, but  making  a  monopoly  of  the  more  quiet  retreats  with 
his  hurdy-gurdy  notes — he,  the  Italian  boy  of  uie  feathered  race, 
was  also  there.  And  we  had  the  cuckoo,  the  Monsieur  Julien 
of  the  whole,  whose  signal  notes  had  told  that  spring  was 
come,  and  that  the  grand  concert  must  begin;  from  his  first  solo 
the  music  had  increased  in  variety  and  strength,  and  now  we  had 
one  general  chorus^  a  thousand  voices  singing  to  the  million. 

We  came  to  a  gate,  through  which  there  was  a  road  into  a 
park.  A  neat  little  cottage  was  at  the  side  of  the  gate; 
and  a  woman  was  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  I  asked  her  if 
strangers  were  admitted  into  the  park,  and  she  replied  that 
usually  they  were  ;  but,  his  Grace  being  at  present  there 
with  visitors,  she  did  not  know  how  far  she  might  be  safe 
in  admitting  us.  I  begged  her  not  to  think  of  it  for  a 
moment,  if  there  was  the  least  restraint  upon  her ;  hearing 
which,  she  said  no  orders  had  been  given  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  but  that  she  and  others  had  a  general  understand- 
ing tnat  his  Orace  liked  the  park  to  bo  kept  private  while  he 
was  there ;  that  she  was  a  widow,  to  whom  his  Grace  had 
been  indulgent  and  kind,  in  giving  her  a  house  and  the  means 
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of  living ;  that  she  could  not  do  anything,  on  any  account,  to 
give  his  Grace  offence,  but  yet  there  could  be  no  harm  done, 
she  thought,  if  we  wished  to  see  the  park,  by  our  going  in. 

This  somewhat  qualified  permission  we  declined ;  and  see- 
ing before  us  a  bushy  waste  on  the  exterior  of  the  park  palings, 
we  intimated  our  intention  of  rambling  there  ;  for  honey  b^ 
and  honey  flowers,  and  birds  nestled  and  preparing  their 
nests,  were  its  sole  inhabitants,  so  far  as  we  could  observe, 
and  our  pleasure  was  to  be  among  them ;  but  the  old  woman 
said  we  must  take  care  of  the  "  vermin,^  by  which  she  meant 
snakes  and  adders.  Those  creatures  are  more  abundant  than 
makes  wandering  in  unfrequented  places  quite  pleasant,  so  we 
avoided  them,  and  passed  on. 

For  the  space  of  two  miles  and  a-half,  or  thereabout,  we  had 
the  park  palings  and  its  thickets  of  mar^nal  timber  on  our 
right.  By  the  wayside  we  had  cottages  with  ample  gardens, 
enriched  with  fruit-trees  full  of  blooming  promise.  On  our 
left  were  farm  fields  bearing  crops  or  undergoing  preparation. 
Leaving  them  behind,  and  passing  on,  we  came  to  an  inn  of 
some  pretensions  to  gentility,  called  the  *'  Wellington  Arms."" 
There  wc  found  a  person  belonging  to  the  Duke^s  household, 
and  who  assured  us  there  was  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
our  walking  in  the  park. 

The  main  entrance  being  at  this  point,  we  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  soon  found  that,  lovely  as  the  rich  spring  was  out- 
side the  enclosure,  she  was  richer  within.  A  small  river,  which 
comes  through  the  adjoining  meadows  on  the  south,  enters  the 

f)ark,  and,  having  a  wide  bed  prepared,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
akes  and  waterfalls,  forming  on  the  whole  a  fine  crescent  of 
water,  reaching  through  the  whole  park. 

From  each  bank  the  ground  gradually  ascends,  shewing 
like  a  gem  on  its  green  breast  the  mansion  of  Strathfieldsaye 
on  the  south.  The  park  is  too  fine  in  its  form,  and  adornment, 
and  fulness  of  extent,  to  appear  as  an  adjunct  to  the  mansion. 
The  mansion  is  too  trim  and  neat,  and  made  up  of  littlenesses, 
to  appear  the  chief  feature  of  the  park. 

The  park  would  retain  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur  if  the 
mansion  did  not  exist. 

The  mansion  would  have  little  beauty  were  it  not  in  the 
park. 

But  mansion  and  park,  and  all  that  is  in  and  around  either, 
derive  and  give  forth  an  element  of  interest  beyond  what  is 
inherently  their  own.  They  are  Wellingtons.  The  trout 
that  shot  alongl  the  stream,  and  returned  in  playful  gambols 
to  the  pool  beneath  the  bridge,  holding  revel  in  dozens  and 
scores,  and  fifties,  delighting  the  eye,  as  such  creatures  of  in- 
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stantaneouB  motion  always  do,  these  could  not  be  regarded  as 
mere  fish  !  They  were  Wellington's;  and  yonder  was  the  boat 
in  which  the  venerable  hero  sometimes  puts  off  to  catch  them. 
Even  the  butter- cups  and  daisies  could  not  hide  their  little 
heads  in  the  meadow  grass  and  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  WeUington's.  There  was  not  a  tree,  nor  its  tiniest  leaf, 
nor  the  softest  breath  of  air,  but  seemed  to  me  to  say  some- 
thing of  Wellington,  and  to  demand  that  reverence  should  be 
paid  to  the  master-spirit  of  the  scene.  More  than  once  my 
hand  took  involuntary  motion,  as  if  it  would  Ufi  from  my  head 
the  irreverent  hat  that  did  not  uncover  in  approaching  such 
a  place.  More  than  once  unbidden  thoughts  arose  and  depicted 
Wellington  as  the  opposer  of  the  favourite  men  of  the  people. 
More  taan  once  these  thoughts  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
and  rest,  if  ever  they  were  to  rise  again,  until  a  suitable  place 
and  circumstance  permitted  them ;  and  at  last  they  wove 
foregotten  in  the  recollection  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  Indian 
and  Peninsular  despatches. 

If  these  twelve  ponderous  volumes  were  as  easilv  read  as  a 
newspaper  report  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  how 
differently  would  the  multitude  think  of  Wellington  !  When 
he  not  only  warred  with,  and  overcame  successively,  the  armies 
of  Junot,  and  Massena,  and  Marmont,  and  Jourdan,  and 
Soult,  and  Napoleon,  weakened  as  he  was  by  the  indolence 
and  ill  faith  of  his  Spanish  allies,  but  combatted  the  corrupt 
and  unfriendly  practices  of  the  British  government  at  home, 
listened  to  or  read  of  the  fiery-tonraed  orators  who  then  ca- 
lumniated him,  and  who  now,  though  no  better  informed  of  his 
abilities  than  they  were  then,  or  then  might  have  been,  think 
fit,  because  he  has  been  successful,  to  adulate  him. 

The  general,  who,  in  almost  every  letter  expostulated  with 
the  ministers  of  the  day  against  their  feeble  policy,  that  made 
the  nation  discontented  at  home  and  him  weak  abroad; 
who  was  weakened  and  crippled  in  power  until  he  dared 
scarcely  to  make  a  corporal;  who  wrote,  in  shape  of  despatches 
to  the  government,  essays  on  human  character  individually 
and  nationally  considered,  taking  a  view,  not  only  sound  and 
sensible  and  new,  but  so  accordant  with  the  popular  voice, 
that  the  public  would  have  then,  and  would  now,  give  him  one 
of  the  highest  positions  as  a  popularly  instructive  writer,  if 
they  knew  what  he  had  written. 

This  general  and  philosophical  practicalist  is  at  present 
lost  sight  of  in  the  political  Wellington,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  do  not  know  where  to  find  him.  Next  to  the 
Waverley  Novels,  I  have  read  the  twelve  volumes  of  "  Qoir- 
wood  Despatches,^''  with  the  highest  interest,  for  pleasure 
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alone,  to  Bay  nothing  of  instniction.  The  lives  of  Wellln^n, 
as  BO  often  publiBhed,  are  but  feeble  summaries  of  military 
events.  The  life  of  Wellington  is  in  the  twelve  volumes,  it 
cannot  be  extracted.  Some  publisher,  who  would  aspire  to 
sell  100,000  copies  of  a  work  in  penny  or  twopenny  num- 
bers, should  bring  out  a  weekly  issue,  without  abridgment,  of 
these  national,  and  as  yet  nationally  unread,  documents. 

When  we  had  wandered  through  pathless  places,  and  along 
paths  that  seemed  to  have  neither  end  nor  relief  to  their 
intricacy  and  seclusion,  and  when  we  had  made  ourselves 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  a  thousand  hoary  oaks,  the  most 
gigantic  and  aged  that  I  had  ever  seen  within  the  British 
shores,  and  with  vast  numbers  of  pines,  spruce,  and  larch,  but 
chiefly  spruce,  ponderous  in  bulk  beyond  all  my  preconceived 
notions  of  the  size  of  British  pines  ;  when  we  had  wandered 
amid  these  vast  giants,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the 
shrubs  near  them,  and  the  flowery  sward  spread  out  among 
the  shrubs,  and  the  rabbits  and  other  game  that  disported  on 
the  flowery  sward  ;  when  we  had  watched  the  frisky  little 
lambs  and  their  sober  mothers,  the  lambs  loitering  to  play 
while  the  mothers  grazed,  and  moved  away  as  they  grazed, 
until  the  young  ones  knew  not  where  to  find  each  its  mother ; 
when  we  had  seen  the  temporary  distress  of  the  deserted 
innocent,  and  noted  how  (juickly  the  mother  came  from  a  far 
distance  when  she  heard  its  cries,  and  how  eagerly  it  ran  to 
her  and  drank  her  milk  which  with  fondness  she  devoted  to 
it,  as  a  recompence  for  its  recent  grief;  when  we  had  de- 
lighted for  hours  in  looking  on  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
green  hawthorn  trees  that  dotted  the  parks,  and  wished  we 
had  been  three  weeks  later,  to  see  them  all  in  full  bloom ; 
when  we  had  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  bright  lake,  with  the 
snowy  swans  and  shyer  water-fowl  for  companions ;  when  we 
had  said,  how  much  better  the  mansion  would  have  been  situ- 
ated if  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  park  facing  to  the 
south ;  when  we  had  noted  that  a  great  part  of  the  park  was 
newly  tile  drained,  and  had  examined  and  found  that  the 
draining  was  done  in  the  manner  practised  and  recommended 
by  his  Grace^s  friend  and  relative,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale ; 
when  we  had  said  that  it  was  a  pity  so  many  hundreds  of  the 
giant  oaks  should  be  decaying  of  old  age,  and  had  added  that 
they  would  afford  a  fine  supply  of  money  to  some  younger 
and  poorer  Duke  of  Wellington  than  the  present ;  when  we 
had  seen  and  said  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  and  found 
that  our  faces  were  as  red  and  glowing  with  the  vehement  sun 
as  the  sky  in  the  red  west,  we  bent  our  steps  towards  the 
new  inn,  on  our  way  homeward,  my  companions  asking,  in  a 
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tone  of  regret — Would  they  really  have  to  go  away  without 
seeing  the  old  Duke  t 

This  last  observation  may  give  rise  to  some  reflections  curi* 
ously  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  mankind.  Here 
were  a  brother  and  a  sister,  grown  to  maturity,  or  verging  on 
it,  both  fond  of  reading  history,  born  and  bred  in  London, 
and  yet  they  had  never  seen  the  Duke  of  WeUington.  They 
had  never  thought  of  goin^  to  St  James^  Park,  or  to  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  his  Grace ;  but  now 
that  they  were  forty  miles  from  home,  it  was  painful  to  them 
to  have  to  move  away  and  not  see  him» 

Aeain,  the  fact  of  their  being  Londoners,  would  make  some 
people,  and  all  authors^  set  them  down,  when  visiting  the 
country,  as  ignorant  of  every  bush,  and  tree,  and  leaf,  and 
flower,  making  them  conunit,  most  probably,  the  most  ludi- 
crous mistakes  in  regard  of  vegetable  individuality,  whereas 
the  cockney  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more  learned  in  the 
varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  than  the  countryman. 

If  we  would  find  a  person  in  London  who  has  seen  all  the 
sights,  and  is  familiar  with  the  lions,  with  the  features  of 
great  personages,  such  as  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince,  the  Duke, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  John  llussell,  go  to  a  coimtry- 
man  who  visits  or  occasionally  resides  in  London,  not  to  the 
cockney. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  would  find  a  person  familiar  with 
every  plant  and  flower  common  to  England,  from  butter-cups 
and  daisies  upwards,  we  must  go  to  the  Londoner  who  visits 
Homsey  Wood,  Epping  Forest,  Greenwich  Park,  Norwood, 
Richmond,  and  Hampton,  and  High^te,  and  Eensal  Green, 
and  the  innumerable  tea  gardens,  full  of  floral  wealth,  foreign 
and  domestic,  we  must  go  to  the  visitors  of  those  places — 
and  what  cockney  does  not  visit  them? — and  not  to  the 
countryman. 

Near  to  the  southern  verge  of  the  park,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Duke'^s  mansion,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  within  the  outside  fence,  we  found  a  church,  churchyard, 
and  a  parsonage  house.  On  inouiring  at  a  person  that  was 
near,  1  found  this  was  Strathneldsaye  parish  church.  My 
informant  was  able  to  say  that  the  incumbent  was  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke,  and  that  it  was  said  to  be  an  excellent  living ; 
but  he  could  not  tell  which  nephew,  nor  did  he  seem  to  know 
that  the  Duke  had  brothers,  or  any  other  relative.  We 
passed  out  of  the  park,  sat  down  on  the  green  bank  that 
skirted  a  field,  where  a  man  was  ploughing  with  four  horses 
all  in  a  line ;  talked  to  him,  and  some  others  afterwards,  about 
farming  matters,  and  learned  from  them  that  five  horses  were 
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sometimes  used ;  that  they  had  too  many  new  fashions  coming 
up  amongst  them  already ;  that  the  good  land  varied  from 
twenty  to  thirty  shillings  an  acre  of  annual  rent,  and  that, 
with  other  burdens,  it  was  too  dear.  To  this  I  replied  that, 
held  as  it  was,  without  security,  fanned  as  it  was,  without 
economy,  I  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  too  dear ;  still  it  was 
land  that,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  situated  the 
same  in  respect  of  markets,  would  pay  eighty  shillings  an  acre 
of  yearly  rent,  and  yield  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 


Note  upon  the  Duke  of  WellingioD. 

Certain  parties  with  whom  I  was  connected  when  the  fore- 
going was  published  first,  criticised  it,  and  dissented  from  my 
observations  about  the  Duke  and  his  despatches.  Perhaps 
they  never  read  and  studied  the  Duke^s  despatches  and  letters. 
I  did,  and  under  the  following  circumstances : — About  nine 
years  ago  several  lives  of  his  Grace  were  in  course  of  publi- 
cation ;  all  of  them  exalting  the  man  as  a  military  and  moral 
wonder.  A  London  publisher  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
speculation  to  brin^  out  a  Life  of  Wellington  which  would 
place  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  My  pen  was  idle  at  the 
time ;  the  task  was  offered  to  me,  and  I  began  to  read  for  its 
execution.  I  attended  the  reading-room  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  read  all  the  twelve  volumes  of  despatches  edited 
by  Oolonel  Gurwood,  and  everything  else  on  the  subject 
which  I  could  find  there.  The  result  was,  that  I  told  the 
publisher  that  I  could  not  touch  Wellington  with  my  pen, 
unless  it  was  to  try  to  exalt  him  higher  than  any  writer  had 
yet  done. 


No.  XXII. 

A  Rambling  Letter  over  much  g^und,  and  many  Arguments  toncbing  on  the 
Farmers  who  Dined  at  Wallingford,  with  Mr  Blackstone,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

AprU  1843. 

The  imperfection  of  the  tenures  on  which  land  is  held  in 
England,  partly  for  the  political  subjugation  of  the  tenantry, 
and  in  all  cases  for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  equally 
short-sighted  and  pernicious,  is  so  universally  apparent,  that, 
go  into  which  county  we  may,  the  tenure  is  seen  by  its  effects. 
That  certain  estates  are  to  be  exempted  from  this  remark. 
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and  that  their  improved  condition  gives  relief  to  the  traveller's 
eye,  and  forbids  nim  to  charge  all  England  with  agricultural 
negligence,  is  true ;  but  these  are  so  few,  that  the  most  to  be 
said  of  and  argued  from  them  is,  that  they  condemn  the 
country  which  surrounds  them ;  and  even  if  this  is  said,  whole 
counties  may  rise  up  and  protest  against  the  condemnation, 
inasmuch  as  within  their  entire  lengtn  and  breadth  neither  an 
estate,  nor  farm,  nor  field,  nor  acre  of  land  is  held  on  a 
tenure  admissible  of  good  cultivation,  nor  under  cultivation  fit 
to  be  copied  as  an  improvement. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  exhibited  in  one  field,  on  a  farm 
near  Abingdon,  four  ploughs  at  work,  with  four-and-twenty 
horses  drawing  them,  that  is,  six  to  each  ploueh.  Two  weeks 
ago,  the  farmer  who  thus  ploughed  and  still  ploughs  his  land, 
was  at  Wallingford  dinner  cheering  and  joining  m  the  cry  of 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr  Blackstone  for  '*  protection  to  native 
industry  !^  All  round  Wallingford,  and  from  that  town  to 
Abingdon,  from  Abingdon  to  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  to 
Banbury,  asain  from  Oxford  to  Bicester,  and  across  the  county 
to  Buckin^iam,  where  I  have  recently  been,  everything  in 
agriculture,  whether  in  respect  of  the  style  of  farming,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  or  the  ability 
and  hope  of  the  farmer,  all  is  meagre,  has  ever  been  meagre, 
and  is  at  present  more  than  ordinarily  depressed.  The  land, 
naturally  good,  much  of  it  excellent,  exhibits  a  most  pitiful 
appearance.  The  miserable  rents  of  twenty  shillings  an  acre 
for  land  that  should  be  paying  sixty  shillings,  of  ten  shillings 
an  acre  for  what  should  be  paying  thirty  shillings,  are  not 
paid ;  the  tenants  cannot  pay,  and  nave  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  pay.  On  every  acre  of  their  land  there  is  a  demand  for 
labour  to  drain,  or  clear  weeds,  or  ameliorate  by  a  mixture  of 
soils ;  but  there  is  neither  the  capital  nor  the  security  for 
capital  to  employ  such  labour.  Even  where  mone^y  is  expend- 
ed on  labour,  the  low  sum  of  seven  and  eight  shilhngs  a-week, 
the  able-bodied  man^^s  price,  is  higher  pay  than  fourteen 
shillings  a-week  would  be  in  Norfolk,  than  eighteen  shillings 
a-week  would  be  in  Northumberland,  or  Berwickshire,  or 
Roxburgh,  or  the  Lorthians ;  and  yet  the  labourer  is  employed 
a  greater  number  of  hours  in  Oxfordshire,  and  those  parts  of 
Berkshire  around  Wallingford  and  Abingdon,  than  in  any  of 
the  counties  named.  The  difference  is  seen  in  the  economy 
of  labour  in  the  north,  and  its  svstemless  waste  in  the  south. 
We  have  here  six  horses  yoked  a-head  of  each  other  in  a 
waggon,  to  carry  manure,  with  three  menfolloimnff  the  waggon 
to  nil  and  empty  it,  not  carrying  as  much  in  a  week  as  the 
same  number  of  horses  singly  in  carts,  with  three  men  to  fill. 
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one  to  empty,  and  two  boys  to  drive,  would  do  in  a  day. 
We  have  the  same  number  of  horses  going  with  the  waggon 
to  market,  and  not  carrying  more  than  three  single-horoed 
carts  do  in  some  parts,  and  should  do  everywhere.  We  have 
oxen  and  horses  yoked  to  the  same  plough,  the  inequality  of 
pace  preventing  the  equality  of  draught.  We  have  serpentine 
ridges,  shapeless  and  measureless,  with  furrows  following  their 
prodigal  eccentricity,  until  the  four,  or  five,  or  six  horses  to 
each  plough,  not  only  lose,  by  the  bend  of  the  furrow  in  which 
they  walk,  a  power  additional  to  that  which  a  line  of  horses 
always  lose  on  each  other,  but  they  and  the  plough  travel  over 
an  extra  space  of  ground,  such,  in  most  cases,  as  if  the  field 
contained  eleven  acres  instead  of  ten.  We  have  numberless 
small  enclosures,  in  which,  by  the  turning  of  the  plough,  much 
labour  is  unnecessarily  lost.  We  have  between  those  fields 
masses  of  divisional  fence,  composed  of  ditch,  mound,  and 
shaggy  bush,  occupying  space  that  should  be  the  centre  of  a 
com  crop,  or  which,  if  necessary  for  a  fence,  is  now  useless, 
save,  perhaps,  to  birds  that  build  a  nest,  lovers  that  sit  by  a 
shady  bush,  or  poets,  who,  not  being  farmers,  can  afford  to 
praise  such  a  nursery  of  blooming  wildness,  and  write  sonnets 
in  praise  of  the  wings  of  down  that  carry  the  seeds  to  new 
soils  when  autumn  breathes  upon  their  ripeness.  We  have 
streams  abundant,  and  ready  for  water  mills  to  thrash  the 
grain,  and  thus  enable  the  farmer  to  take  the  labour,  wasted 
in  his  bams  over  the  tedious  flail,  to  his  fields,  to  drain  and 
fructify.  But  we  have  a  population  who  would  bum  the 
houses,  and  haystacks,  and  bams  of  any  farmer  who  dared  to 
erect  a  thrashing  machine — a  population  which,  as  it  is, 
whether  because  theyare  ignorant,  and  irreligious,  and  immoral, 
or  whether,  in  spite  of  being  as  intelligent,  religious,  and 
moral  as  the  churches  which  crowd  upon  our  eyes  would  indi- 
cate them  to  be,  light  the  incendiary  fires,  taking  awful 
vengeance  on  men  of  property,  for  wrongs  real  or  fancied. 
We  have  those  people  always  under-fed,  even  if  always 
employed.  We  have  many  of  them  partly  or  wholly  unem- 
ployed, seeking  subsistence  as  paupers,  or  as  poachers  and 
thieves.  We  have  the  farmers  paying  rates,  already  heavy, 
and  still  increasing  in  weight,  to  keep  them  in  the  workhouse 
and  county  jail,  in  both  of  which  they  are  punished — ^by  the 
test  in  the  workhouse  to  prove  thjBm  paupers,  by  hard  labour 
in  the  jail,  because  they  are  criminals.  And  they  come  out 
of  the  jail  and  the  ^^  house^  sensible  that  they  have  been 
punished  by  men  whom  they  look  on  as  natural  enemies — the 
guardians  in  the  one  case,  the  justices  in  the  other.  They  go 
to  work  for  a  pittance  which  cannot  secure  comfort,  or  they 
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again  starve  for  want  of  work,  and  return  as  paupers  to  the 
house,  or  steal  and  go  back  to  prison.  Perhaps,  seeing  that 
to  staxve  or  steal  is  the  same  ;  that  as  paupers  or  criminals 
they  are  to  be  punished  ;  that  they  cannot  avoid  being  one  or 
the  other,  and  therefore  cannot  avoid  punishment ;  they  look 
upon  the  men  who  sentence  them,  tne  men  of  haystacks, 
and  stables,  and  bams,  the  guardians  and  justices,  as  their 
natural  enemies,  on  whose  property  they  may  make  war,  on 
whose  haystacks,  and  stables,  and  bamfuls  of  grain,  they  domake 
war — ^fearful,  savage,  wasteful  war.  In  London,  though  all 
the  news  of  the  kingdom  concentrate,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  rural  fires  are  reported  ;  the  directors  of  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  taught  practical  philosophy,  and  know  that 
publicity  makes  crime  contagious.  The  provincial  newspapers 
agree  with  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  landowners  are  full  of  good 
intentions  as  respects  the  improvement  of  their  land,  but  the 
first  step  towards  that  improvement  is  to  them  so  full  of  new- 
ness, or  alarm,  or  humihty,  or  some  other  element  of  un- 
pleasantness, as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  it  I  That  step 
is  the  emancipation  of  their  tenantry  from  political  subjuga- 
tion by  the  grant  of  leases  free  of  stringent  clauses,  to  secure 
the  outlay  of  capital.  Without  a  liberal  outlay  of  capital 
improvements  cannot  be  accomplished ;  without  improved 
agriculture,  the  general  employment  and  fair  remuneration  of 
the  labouring  population  cannot  be  secured ;  without  employ- 
ment and  fair  wages,  the  labourers  cannot  live  honestly  nor 
be  contented;  and  if  they  are  dishonest  and  discontented, 
they  will  either  be  punished  or  will  punish ;  so  that  we  re- 
turn at  once  to  the  point  where  capital  must  be  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  the  land  ;  but,  before  that  can  be  done, 
there  must  be  a  security  granted  that  the  farmer  shall  have 
his  fair  return  of  profit. 

In  addition  to  a  lease,  free  of  the  absurd  conditions  com- 
monly imposed  in  the  few  leases  that  are  granted  in  England, 
there  must  be  a  basis  of  rent  agreed  on,  either  on  the  principle 
of  the  tithe-rent  charge,  or  something  approaching  to  it. 

Until  the  farmer  is  thus  protected^  it  is  vain,  it  is  worse  than 
vain,  it  is  a  heartless  mockery,  to  lecture  him  at  agricultural 
meetings  about  draining  and  manuring,  and  cleaning  and 
ameliorating  his  soils.  He  might  with  advantage,  even  as  a 
tenant-at-will,  economize  his  horse  and  manual  labour ;  discard 
hiscumbrous  implements,  and  save  the  manures  he  now  wastes; 
but  to  do  so  implies  the  renunciation  of  prejudices  old  as 
his  grandfather,  and  strong  because  they  are  old.  And  pre- 
judices are  only  seen  by  onlookers ;  they  are  to  their  owners 
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honest  opinions.  To  shew  a  man  that  he  is  prejudiced,  we 
must  make  him  think  as  we  think ;  if  a  farmer,  he  must  travel 
further  than  his  own  market  town,  he  must  be  induced  to  exa- 
mine in  all  parts  of  the  country  all  kinds  of  systems ;  he 
must  be  taught  how  to  appreciate  them ;  but  before  this  can 
be  done,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  hope  of  interest  excited. 
This  last  he  can  never  have  as  a  tenant-ai-wilL  In  that 
capacity  his  mind  and  his  movements  are  subject  to  the 
restriction  of  others,  and  he  confines  himself  to  his  parish,  or, 
at  most,  his  county. 

But  limited  knowledge  on  agricultural  science  is  not  alone 
the  property  of  the  untravelled,  unread,  unreading  tiller  of 
the  soil.  Let  us  look  into  the  advertisements  of  estates  to 
sell  in  the  newspapers,  and  we  shall  find  the  estate-agents 
acute  men,  well  versed  in  most  things,  experienced  in  all  smart 
methods  of  turning  a  penny— we  shall  find  them  i^orant, 
almost  without  an  exception,  of  the  first  and  simplest  principles 
that  should  guide  buyers  and  sellers  of  agricultural  property ; 
and  why !  because  all  things  relating  to  agriculture  have  been 
considered  so  simple,  the  science  of  cultivating  land  has  been 
so  completely  disregarded  in  education,  that  nobody,  save  a 
few  old  merchants  or  money-lenders,  who  buy  bargains  and 
hold  their  tongues,  has  given  the  mercantile  value  of  land  a 
consideration.  In  the  advertisements  of  estates  to  sell,  we 
see  a  strong  point  made  of  the  assertion  that  "  the  land  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.^^  Now  land  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation  is  the  most  hazardous  landed  property  that 
can  be  purchased,  while  land  in  the  lowest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion is  the  safest  and  most  profitable.  If  land  is  wanted  with 
a  view  to  profit,  that  will  be  preferred  by  the  prudent  pur- 
chaser which  will  return  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent,  in 
preference  to  that  which  will  return  three,  or  four,  or 
five  per  cent.  This  is  an  observation  so  trite  that  nobody  will 
deny  it ;  each  reader  will  think  his  time  wasted  in  reading  it, 
so  careful  will  he  be  of  a  due  amount  of  profit.  But  let  us 
see  whether  highly  cultivated  Lothian  or  poorly  cultivated 
Oxfordshire  would  be  the  most  profitable  investment  for  money. 

In  Lothian  little  more  can  be  done  by  way  of  improving, 
unless  some  new  discovery  in  science  is  made,  which  may 
never  be  made ;  so  that  the  capital  expended  in  raising  the 
land  to  its  present  high  annual  rental  has  already  returned 
its  profit,  and  the  fanner  who  expended  it  has  become  rich, 
and  has  made  his  landlord  rich.  This  landlord,  in  selling  his 
estate,  will  not  sell  for  less  than  a  price  calculated  from  the 
present  high  rent,  say  eighty  shillings  an  acre,  and,  as  there 
IS  no  room  to  improve,  the  purchaser  must  be  content  with  a 
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per  centage,  perhaps  as  low  as  the  bank  interest.  But  in 
Oxfordshire — ^indeed  in  four-fifths  of  all  England,  but  in 
Oxfordshire  especially — ^the  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made, 
and  the  purchaser  of  land  would  have  the  usual  profit  on 
a  twenty-five  years^  purchase  of  the  rental,  or  whatever  else 
the  computation  of  price  might  be,  while  he  would  have,  in 
addition,  the  valuable  return  of  money  laid  out  in  improving. 

A  notion  seems  to  be  abroad  that  money  laid  out  in  ad- 
vancing the  productive  powers  of  land  is  sacrificed.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth,  that  is,  if  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  is  directed  with  prudence,  as  it  must  be  in  any 
other  commercial  speculation.  Sir  John  Sinclair  lays  down 
an  axiom  which  all  practical  men  have  proved  to  be  true, 
namely,  that  supposing  L.5  per  acre  to  be  the  lowest  sum,  and 
L.IO  the  highest,  that  can  be  expended  profitably  on  the  im- 
provement of  an  acre  of  land ;  and  if  the  L.5  returns  a  profit 
varying  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  the  L.IO  will  return  a  pro- 
fit varying  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  those  that  may  be  called 
^*  spirited  tarmers^  are  either  singularly  unskilful,  or  have 
not  the  power  to  practise  their  skill.  When  visiting  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  estate  at  Strathfieldsaye,  I  was  told, 
and  could  perceive,  that  the  Duke  intended  his  property  to 
undergo  a  process  of  improvement.  I  saw  tile -draining  going 
on  in  the  Home  Park — I  saw  new  houses  built  for  labourers, 
with  ample  gardens  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  the  best 
cottages  and  gardens  given  to  the  poor  at  their  rent  (L.3 :  10s. 
a-year)  that  1  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Uie  kingdom.  Besides, 
there  was  a  school  erected  by  the  Duke,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions were  to  be  seen  marks  of  improvement.  The  tenants, 
at  least  some  of  them,  had  been  '^  spurited*"  enough  to  purchase 
the  new-fangled  manures  from  shops,  while  they  were  neglect- 
ful enough  to  allow  the  best  fertilizing  agencies  in  their  own 
homesteads  to  go  to  waste.  Even  their  farm-yard  manure, 
carried  out  to  the  fields,  was  Iving  as  if  laid  out  to  dry  and 
bleach,  the  air  filching  away  the  gases  in  which  consisted  its 
chief  value.  If  we  saw  a  shopkeeper  buying  goods  from  a 
distance  and  at  a  high  price,  while  he  trampled  under  foot 
in  his  own  shop,  or  threw  into  the  common  sewer,  goods 
equaUy  saleable  and  valuable,  we  would  call  him  insane. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  farmer  who  does  the  same 
thing  ? 

Yet  again  the  farmer  is  not  so  blameable.  The  fact  of  his 
purchasing  expensive  manures  shews  how  he  struggles  to  do 
nis  best  according  to  his  knowledge.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
him  in  carrying  out  and  spreading  his  manures  to  lie  and  be 
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wasted  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  want  of  proper  oistems  for 
saving  the  valuable  liquids  of  the  farm-yard,  and  other  scien* 
tific. contrivances  for  concentrating  the  essences  of  all  kinds  of 
fermenting  matter,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  security 
in  his  farm. 


No.  XXIII. 

A  Digreanion  from  Agriculture  to  Dr  Puaey  and  the  Church  of  England  ;*  with 

a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  Town  of  Oxford. 

Though  the  self-imposed  task  of  writing  descriptions  of 
English  agriculture  leads  me  into  the  thinly  peopled  rather 
thaa  the  populous  provinces — ^into  the  villages  rather  than  the 
towns ;  and  though  I  have  in  a  manner  precluded  myself  from 
deviating  therefrom,  by  stating  my  communications  to  be  from 
the  farming  districts,  I  cannot  altogether  withstand  the  tempt- 
ation of  occasionally  touching  on  other  topics.  Some  months 
ago,  being  in  Manchester,  and  having  heard  much  of  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  League,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Leaguers  head-quarters 
in  that  town,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  newness,  the  com- 
prehensiveness, and  the  vast  national  importance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body — ^foresaw,  as  I  then  thought  and  still 
think,  m  the  Leaguers  proceedings  the  future  destinies  of  the 
British  empire — ^that  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  to  the 
public  a  detailed  account  of  what  I  there  witnessed. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  that,  I  went  a  dozen  miles  out  of 
my  way  to  visit  the  Socialist  community  at  Titherly,  in 
I^mpshire,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  a  not  very  respect- 
able curiosity-— principally  with  the  view  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  what  I  heard  others  say,  that  they  were  a  sect  of 
idle  visionaries — than  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  anything 
which,  according  to  my  opinion,  should  be  written  of  and  held 
up  to  the  world  as  an  example ;  but  in  the  management  of 
their  very  large  farm  I  saw  what  all  England  should  copy  as 
an  example ;  what  will  be  copied ;  what  at  no  distant  time  will 
be  the  common  practice  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  namely, 
the  scientific  working  of  the  sub-soil  as  well  as  the  surface 
soil ;  the  chemical  application  of  manures ;  the  frequent  use 
of  spade  husbandry ;  with  a  careful  provision  for  the  physical 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  working  population.  And 
having  seen  those  things,  I  published  to  the  world  what  I  saw, 
with  my  opinions  thereon. 

*  This  letter  was  the  first  newspaper  notice  of  that  remarkable  sermon 
preached  by  Dr  Pusey  at  Oxford,  wherein  he  held  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 
'*  Real  Presence"  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  for  which  he  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years. 
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On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  May,  being  in  Oxford,  I  was  eye- 
witness and  ear-witness  to  certain  proceedings  not  less  im- 
portant as  regards  the  future  destinies  of  England  than  either 
of  the  foregoing.  I  saw  the  wedge  which  is  now  splitting  the 
church  receive  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  will,  with  a  few  more 
such,  send  it  home,  and  rive  the  establishment  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  ever  being  restored  to  what  it  has  been,  perhajps 
shiver  it  for  ever.  This  symptom  of  church  insanity,  this 
evidence  of  her  future  suicide,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent communication.  And  it  is  of  such  vast,  in  connection 
with  other  national  movements,  of  such  awful  importance, 
that  I  need  make  no  apologv  for  making  it  my  theme  in  pre- 
ference to  my  ordinary  remarks  on  agricmture.  Perhaps  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  and  every  national  interest,  are  involved 
in  this  impending  church  commotion. 

It  was  announced  in  the  Oxford  papers  of  Saturday  that 
of  the  preachers  for  the  ensuing  day  (14th  May)  "  The 
Reverend  the  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew"  would  preach  in 
the  morning  at  Christ  Church,  (the  cathedral.)  This  professor 
is  the  famous  Dr  Pusey.  During  the  Saturday  evening,  in 
every  shop,  every  house,  at  every  comer  of  the  streets  where 
I  happened  to  be,  some  one  present,  and  frequently  every  one 
present,  spoke  of  the  excitement  that  would  be  to-morrow, 
because  Dr  Pusey  was  to  preach.  It  was  said  that  great 
numbers  would  crowd  to  the  cathedral,  and,  hearing  this,  I 
resolved  to  be  one  of  them. 

About  an  hour  before  the  time  of  service,  students  and 
others  were  moving  in  smaU  parties  of  three  and  four,  and  five 
and  six,  towards  Christ  Church  College.  In  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  I  passed  through  the  magnificent  quadrangle,  and 
entered  the  cathedral,  and  found  almost  every  seat  occupied. 
A  few  forms  in  one  of  the  side  aisles  were  still  empty,  and  on 
one  of  them  I  sat  down.  During  the  next  fifteen  minutes 
many  people  entered,  and  proceeded  to  reserved  seats,  or 
halted  in  the  open  spaces,  there  to  stand.  Among  the  latter 
were  students  m  their  gowns,  several  elegantly  dressed  ladies, 
(perhaps  some  of  those  who  come  from  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  tread  on  the  same  stones  of 
the  pavement  on  whicn  they  see  the  doctor  tread,  or  are  told 
he  has  trodden  on ;  who  gaze  for  hours  upon  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  sitting ;  and  who 
crowd  upon  his  steps,  that  they  may  even  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment ;)  these,  with  a  mixture  of  ordinary  town^s  people, 
filled  up  all  standing  room,  and  waited  with  seeming  patience 
and  resignation. 

At  last  several  venerable  personages,  one  of  them  the  Vice* 
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Chancellor,  entered,  and  proceeded  through  the  crowded  paa- 
Bagefl,  with  some  difficulty,  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them ; 
and  soon  after,  at,  I  think,  half-past  ten  oVlock,  the  organ 
broke  the  silence  that  had  hitherto  reigned,  and  indicated  uiat 
the  doctor  was  entering  the  cathedral. 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  door,  as  in  that  direction  all 
other  eyes  and  faces  near  me  were  turned,  and  saw  one  or 
two  official  persons  opening  a  way  of  approach  down  the  aisle 
by  where  I  was  sitting.  Immediately  following  them  came 
Dr  Pusey,  wearing  a  gown,  or  robe  of  some  other  name, 
half  black  and  hau  red;  his  head  lowered  until  his  chin 
rested  on  his  breast,  and  his  feet  moving  at  a  pace  solemnly 
slow.  He  appeared  to  be  of  short  stature,  five  feet  four  or 
five  inches  high,  and  somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  Perhaps  he  is  not  so  old.  Perhaps  the  austere 
self-denial  which  he  is  said  to  exercise  had  fastened  on  him 
marks  which,  in  other  faces,  are  accepted  as  the  indices  of 
years.  But  whether  so  old  or  not,  his  thin  features,  seen 
through  a  shrivelled  skin,  bare  and  brown,  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  full-fed,  rosy  faces  of  most  of  the  other  doctors  of 
divinity  present.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  head, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  fabric,  so  insubstantial,  with  a  brow 
so  full,  so  lofty,  so  dome-like  as  Dr  PuseyX  ^ve  that  of  a 
hand-loom  weaver,  locally  known  in  my  native  ooun^  as 
^^  Sandy  Doughty  of  Pinkerton  Hill,^  whose  skin,  and  ne^, 
and  grey  hair,  and  family  and  friends,  have  been  shrivelled 
and  pinched  by  changeless  poverty,  while  his  capacious  brain 
has  been  the  intellectual  store-room  of  all  that  is  lofty  in 
religion  and  poetry,  all  that  is  profound  and  speculative  in 
true  or  problematic  philosophy,  and  all  that  is  useful  and 
useless  in  general  information ;  save  his  head,  or  perhaps  that  of 
John  Tait,  of  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  a  wood-sawyer, 
whose  head  is  as  high  and  intellectual  as  Dr  Pusey'^s,  and 
whose  cheeks  and  jaw-bones,  by  reason  of  sweating  profusely 
and  eating  sparingly,  are  as  thin — save  those  two,  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  any  one  so  full  of  brain  and  so 
extremely  thin  of  flesh.  Yet  in  these  three  there  is  much 
difference  as  I  now  see  them  before  my  mind'*s  eye.  Tho 
wood-sawyer  is  much  younger  than  either,  yet  he  most  resem- 
bles the  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  his  external  form. 
The  hand-loom  weaver  is  the  oldest  and  most  shrivelled 
with  age  and  poverty,  and,  therefore,  in  respect  of  thinness 
of  face,  joined  to  witheredness  of  skin,  bears  the  closest 
comparison  with  the  Oxford  professor ;  but  then  his  head 
surpasses  all  other  heads :  thoueh  the  world  does  not  know 
him,  the  world  has  only  one  ^'  Sandy  Doughty  of  Pinkerton  Hill.^^ 
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When  Dr  Pusey  had  ascended  to  the  pulpit,  one  of  the 
audience,  who  was  a  stranger  like  myself,  wnispered  to  me  if 
I  recollected  having  seen  Mr  Gobden,  the  member  for  Stock- 
port, and  if  I  did  not  think  Dr  Pusey  resembled  him  to  some 
extent.  I  answered  then  with  an  unqualified  no,  that  there 
was  no  resemblance;  but  this  was  hastily  said,  perhaps 
because  he  was  about  to  speak,  and  because  I  was  eager,  as 
the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  thousands  there  shewed  them 
all  eager,  to  hear  him  speak,  to  hear  what  sound  the  voice  of 
that  man  had  of  whom  the  world  had  recently  heard  so 
much.  When  he  spoke  there  was  a  mildness,  and  earnestness, 
and  ease,  and  clearness  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  that  resem- 
bled Mr  Gobden^s  style  very  much.  Were  the  latter  gentleman 
sixty  years  of  age  instead  of  fortv,  and  were  he  over  those 
twenty  years  which  lie  between  tnis  and  1863,  by  the  same 
course  that  he  is  now  pursuing,  or  is  said  to  pursue— that  is, 
by  working  hard  intellectually,  and  starving  nimself  on  cold 
water  and  the  merest  fragments  of  substantial  food,  he  mieht 
very  probably  present  to  us  that  withered  appearance  which 
the  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford  University  now 
presents.  But  even  then,  those  enormous  organs  of  intellect, 
as  seen  lying  above  Mr  Gobden^s  eyebrows,  would  distinguish 
him  under  any  circumstances,  at  any  time  of  life,  from  the 
professor.  Dr  Pusey  has  no  remarkable  developement  of  the 
reflective  fEtculties,  as  seen  phrenologically,  nor  as  heard  in 
his  discourse  of  yesterday,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  as 
shewn  in  his  literary  productions.  But  phrenologically  he  is 
strong  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  brain — in  veneration,  hope, 
wonder,  ideality,  and  so  on.  The  earnestness  of  his  manner 
of  preaching  carries  to  his  hearers  the  belief  that  his  mind 
feeu  his  doctrines  to  be  truth,  and  the  largely  developed 
regions  of  wonder  and  veneration,  so  visible  to  the  eye,  will 
leave  no  one  who  sees  him  at  liberty  to  doubt  that  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  those  sentiments. 

The  doctor^B  first  proceeding  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
was  to  close  the  door,  and  kneel  down  in  prayer  for  the  space 
of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  organ  played,  and  a 
few  boys,  feeble  in  voice  and  vexatiously  out  of  tune,  sun^  a 
piece  of  music,  to  what  words  I  could  not  ascertain,  which  is 
commonly  sung,  and  very  commonly  better  sung,  in  the 
churches  and  chapds  of  Scotland  under  the  name  of  '^  Han- 
deFs  Hundred;' 

When  the  doctor  stood  up,  this  sweet  but  ill-used  piece  of 
music  was  allowed  to  make  its  escape  in  the  echoes  of  the  roof 
as  soon  as  the  current  verse  was  ended,  and  neither  it  nor  any 
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other  piece  was  again  dusturbed ;    there  was  no  more  sing- 
ing. 

The  doctor  read  a  prayer.  It  heaan  b]^  invoking  a  blessing 
on  "our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria,^  on  "his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Albert,^'  on  "  hia  Boyal  Highness  Albert 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,''  on  "  her  Boyal  Highness  Victoria 
Princess  Boyal,''  on  ^'  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  Ade- 
laide," and  on  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Having  gone  through  these  illustrious  personages,  it  proceeded 
to  "  his  Grace  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;"  it  included  the  v  ice-Chancellor,  all  the 
heads  of  colleges,  fellows,  and  scholars ;  it  included  the  arch- 
bishops, the  bishops,  and  all  the  clergy,  their  ranks  duly 
specified ;  it  included  the  ministers  of  state,  the  "  great  coun- 
cil of  Parliament,"  and  all  magistrates ;  it  invoked  the  blessing 
of  "  prosperity  and  peace  to  God's  holy  Catholic  church,  and 
especially  this  portion  of  it."  It  blessed  God  for  giving  unto 
them  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  University,  and 
particularized  by  name  ^^  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;"  and  hav- 
ing expressed  a  hope  concerning  them,  much  m  the  way  that  I 
have  understood  "prayers  for  the  dead"  to  be  uttered,  (though, 
by  the  lowness  of  the  doctor's  voice  at  that  passage,  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  each  word,)  the  Lord's  prayer  was  read,  to  which 
the  people,  or  some  of  them,  said  ^^Amen!^  and  thus  came  to 
a  brief  end  the  only  prayer  of  the  day ;  and  those  were  the 
only  subjects  included  in  it. 

L)r  Pusey  next  read  his  text.  It  was,  Matthew  xxvi.  28, 
"  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament^  which  is  shed  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins."*"*  He  opened  his  discourse  by 
remarks  on  the  "  Divine  love,"  much  in  the  way  as  preachers 
usually  preach  on  such  a  text.  The  first  of  his  sentiments 
which  I  observed  as  in  any  way  peculiar  to  himself,  were  not 
doctrinal  but  circumstantial.  Speaking  of  the  *'  holy  joy"  that 
the  Christian  feels  in  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  love,  he 
said — "  Would  that  we  could  at  all  times  live  under  its  influ- 
ence rather  than  hold  vain  disputations  on  the  question  of 
whether  some  of  us  have  spoken  too  much  of  it  or  too  little. 
Would  that  at  all  seasons  of  holy  rejoicing,  and  especially  at 
this  season  of  Easter,  we  could  rejoice  under  the  divine  love 
rather  than  question  each  other's  knowledge  of  it,  rather  than 
seek  to  fathom  that  which  is  unfathomable  !" 

These  sentiments  were  expressed  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  sermon,  at  a  period  when  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
so  appropriate  as  at  first ;  because  the  doctor  proceeded  to 
enlarge  on  the  nature  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  ''  Holy  Eucharist,"  and  very  soon  arrived  at  a  point  which, 
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I  beHeve,  has  been  the  main  subject  of  dispute  ever  since  the 
Reformation  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  one  side 
and  Protestants  of  all  denominations  on  the  other,  namely, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  did  not  use  that  word  ; 
well  known  as  that  word  is,  he  used  plainer  words ;  and  plainly 
and  repeatedly  said  that  communicants,  in  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  "  Holy  Eucharist,^^  drank  the  blood  and  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour.  He  spoke  pointedly  and 
somewhat  bitterly  of  the  negligent  habits  of  the  university 
men  as  regarded  their  due  attendance  on,  and  due  preparation 
for,  religious  ordinances.  He  said  that,  though  tnis  was  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  though  he  was  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  church,  they  were  not  so  well  supplied  with  the  con- 
veniences for  joining  in  the  sacraments  as  in  some  village 
churches ;  nor  did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
they  had  of  performing  that  bounden,  indispensable  duty  of 
joining  in  the  sacrament  of  the  "Holy  Eucharist^  so  frequently 
as  they  should  do,  which  should,  at  the  least,  be  once  a-week. 
He  referred  to  the  opinions  of  "  St  Andrew^  (did  not  say  who 
St  Andrew  was)  for  the  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  Real  Presence  ;^  and  several  times  he  quoted  St  Chrysostom 
and  other  saints.     Only  once,  so  far  as  I  could  hear,  did  he 

3 note  the  Scripture.  Having  again  and  again  reiterated  his 
octrine  of  the  sacramentof  the  "  Holy  Eucharist,^  and  deplored 
that  divisions  should  exist  in  the  church,  he  concluded,  pro- 
nounced in  a  few  words  the  benediction,  and  the  people  dis- 
persed. 

Now  I  hope  that  no  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  think  that  an  opportunity  is  here  taken 
to  say  something  against  his  faith.  I  do  not  write  of  this 
subject  to  say  that  Dt  Pusey'*s  doctrine  of  the  "  Real  Pre- 
sence^ is  untrue ;  but  to  say  that  such  doctrine  is  not  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  As  a  matter  of  private  opinion,  it 
might  be  of  little  public  importance ;  but  the  assertion  of  the 
clergy  being  able  to  perform  miracles,  which  this  doctrine 
leads  to,  is  of  very  great  public  importance  ;  and  the  inevit- 
able schism  which  it  will  lead  to  is,  in  every  respect,  religiously 
and  politically,  of  the  most  profound  importance. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Oxford  University  paper  quoted  a 
passage,  as  worthy  of  approval,  from  the  lecture  of  one  of  the 
professors.  The  passage  stated  that  it  would  be  well  for  us, 
now  that  we  heard  so  much  said  in  favour  of  education,  "  to 
be  taught  the  value  of  ignorance  ;'*^  that,  instead  of  the  young 
being  taught  how  to  live  for  the  "  good  of  society,  they 
should  be  taught  how  to  <^  live  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls. 
This  antithesis  may  be  admissible  in  a  religious  sense,  but  the 
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practical  meaning  of  it  is,  that  there  should  be  no  secular 
education,  no  education  but  that  of  the  church,  which,  now  that 
she  is,  by  the  voice  of  her  most  conspicuous  and  most  potent 
teacher,  putting  forth  the  pretence  that  she  can  work  miracles, 
must  be  raardedly  observed.  That  the  English  Churchy  with 
her  new^-adopted  paraphernalia  of  candlesticks,  crucifixes, 
relics,  and  miracles,  or  the  Scotch  Church,  with  her  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  to  the  civil  power ;  that  both  of 
them,  were  they  to  unUe  the  attributes  of  Papal  Bome,  which 
they  now  divide  between  them,  would  ever  succeed  in  turning 
back  the  tide  of  progressive  civilization,  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear ;  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  even  their  tem- 
porary success.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  the  consequence  of 
their  failure.  They  are  both  insane.  Each  day  their  mad- 
ness becomes  more  manifest.  Each  day  there  is  a  new  symp- 
tom of  impending  suicide.  The  danger  to  society  will  be  seen 
in  the  holding  of  the  inquest  when  their  dissolution  comes, 
if  they  should  be  mad  enough  to  go  on  as  they  are  going. 

In  the  cathedral  yesterday  I  observed  several  purties 
holding  conference  together  while  the  doctor  was  preaching, 
particularly  when  he  uttered  some  of  the  doctrines  startling 
and  new  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  I  observed  that, 
while  some  listened  with  reverent  attention,  of  whom  mieht 
be  those  who  are  said  to  pay  that  homage  to  the  doctor  that 
more  sober  Christians  pay  to  Almighty  God,  others  had,  per- 
haps through  disrespect  to  Dr  Pusey,  lost  all  reverence  for 
the  ministers  of  religion  who  were  there  with  him.  When 
stiU  in  the  cathedral,  I  heard  some  one  near  me  naming  cer- 
tain of  the  learned  and  venerable  doctors  present,  one  of  whom 
was  called  ^^  Potato  Dick,^^  a  name  affixed  to  the  reverend 
gentleman,  I  understand,  in  consequence  of  his  having  spoken 
at  some  public  meeting  approvingly  of  five  millions  of  the  poor 
"  rejaieing  on  potatoes.**^ 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  Oxford,  which  may  be  called  a  town 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  churchmen,  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  practical  infidelity  than  in  any  other  town 
of  its  population  in  the  kingdom ;  and  its  politics  are  either 
the  narrowest  Toryism  or  the  wildest  Liberalism.  And  it  is 
no  less  worthy  of  note  that  female  prostitution  and  general 
vice  is  there  found  to  a  degi'ee  not  known  in  towns  where 
wealthy  idlers  are  more  rare  and  industrious  employment  for 
rich  and  poor  more  common.  There  is  at  present  an  attempt 
made  by  the  tradesmen  not  dependant  on  the  university  to 
have  the  colleges  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  at- 
tempt is  resisted  by  the  trustees  of  the  college  funds.  But 
the  other  party  persist  in  the  justice  of  their  effort.     They 
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say  they  are  legally  and  morally  juflti6ed :  legally,  becaiue  the 
oollegea  are  not  exempted  from  aseeflsment ;  morally,  beoauae 
the  town  is  heavily  burdened  with  old  seryanta  of  the  uniyer- 
fiity,  for  whom  no  proyision  is  made,  and  iUegitimate  children 
with  their  mothers,  girls  from  the  rural  districts,  who  come 
here  and  are  seduced  and  deserted  by  the  collegians. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  what  the  university  men  are  saying 
of  yesterday^s  sermon ;  but  I  understand  it  contains  doctrines 
wluch  Dr  Pusey  has  not  heretofore  ventured  to  utter  in 
public. 


No.  XXIV. 

Facto  from  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  ahout  Abingdon  and  Oxford,  and  a  few 

beyond. 


I  had  lately  the  privilege  of  looking  over  some  official  docu- 
ments of  a  very  interesting  kind — they  were  statistics  relating 
to  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  from  Oomwall  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  I  observed 
by  them  that  certain  districts  of  country  had  fewer  crimes 
against  property  than  others.  For  instance,  in  East  Lothian, 
in  Scotland,  the  crime  of  sheep-stealing  was  totally  unknown 
to  the  most  of  the  farmers  who  had  mled  up  the  documents 
sent  to  ihem  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  ;  while 
of  poaching  there  was  very  little,  and  no  professed  poachers 
at  all.  In  the  same  county  the  labourers  were  said  to  be 
hired  by  the  year.  They  had  r^gtdarly  four  meals  a-day,  and 
all  of  them  had  a  stock  of  provisions  laid  in ;  the  tenants  had 
leases  of  nineteen  years^  duration,  and  there  were  no  unem- 
ployed poor. 

Now  these  somewhat  gratifying  facts  were  not  peculiar  to 
East  Lothian  alone,  nor  to  Scouand.  In  whatever  part  of 
England  the  system  of  letting  fieirms  on  lease  had  been  adopted, 
the  labourers  were  seen  to  be  in  a  superior  state  of  physical 
comfort ;  their  engagements  to  roasters  were  more  lengthened 
and  secure ;  their  employment  more  regular,  and  better  paid ; 
their  meals  more  regular,  and  of  a  better  quality ;  and  the 
crimes  of  sheep-steahnff  and  poaching  least  prevalent.  But 
most  of  those  who  filled  up  the  documents  in  England,  wrote 
down  the  fearful  truth  of  sheep-stealinff,  poaching,  incendiary 
fires,  want  of  employment,  occasional  hiring  by  the  day,  piece- 
work, and  the  words  ^'  no  lease,^  as  nothing  extraordmary. 
The  farthest  they  went  in  making  remarks,  was  to  compare  the 
amount  of  crime  in  various  years — never  considering  it  possible 
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that  thofie  orimeB  should  have  been  unknown  for  one  year ;  and 
generally  adding  that  the  system  of  lone  leases  had  never 
been  tried  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
could  not  give  an  opinion  on  their  practicability. 

But  they  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  leases,  or,  in  other 
words,  secure  tenures,  by  shewing  what  evils  prevailed  under 
the  tenancies-at-will. 

I  have  lately  seen  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  this  strangely  absurd  yet  common  mis- 
management of  landed  property  in  Oxfordshire.  Indeed 
Oxfordshire  is  little  else  than  one  broad  unvarying  evidence 
of  it.  I  saw  one  farm,  however,  the  other  day,  500  acres, 
purchased  fourteen  months  ago  by  a  manufacturer  in  Derby, 
which  is  let  on  lease  to  a  tenant  wno  entered  upon  it  in  April 
last  year,  and  who  has  already  done  more  to  clean,  fertilize, 
and  generally  improve  these  500  acres,  than  all  the  tenants 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborou^h^s  vast  estates  have  done 
since  hie  became  Duke,  or  ever  will  do,  so  long  as  they  hold 
their  farms  under  the  bonds  they  now  hold  by.  Indeed  they 
are  expressly  bound  down  not  to  do*  some  of  the  best  things 
which  this  tenant  of  the  Derby  stocking-maker  has  4one, 
namely,  to  cut  their  hedges  and  clear  away  the  accumulated 
mould  on  ditch  banks.  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  this  far- 
mer had  got  hold  of  the  burning  system ;  for  all  his  turf,  and 
couch,  and  foul  earth,  instead  of  mixing  them  with  hot  lime, 
were  burned  ;  but,  excepting  this,  he  was  going  on  in  the  right 
direction  with  everything,  and  on  the  fair  road,  while  paying 
mare  rent  than  ever  the  same  land  paid  be/ore,  to  carry  away 
L.  10,000  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  is  such  a  man  as  this,  who 
raises  five  quarters  of  grain  where  three  grew  before,  not  a 
patriot  and  a  blessing  to  his  country  ?  He  has  a  beautiful 
stream  of  water,  just  enough  for  a  thrashing  mill,  and  he  con- 
templates using  it  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  is  very  uncertain 
about  the  resmt.  Though  he  is  employing,  and  will  employ, 
one  half  more  men  than  are  employed  on  any  other  500  acres, 
he  apprehends,  his  friends  apprehend,  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  the  ferocious  population  of  the  neighbourhood  will 
bum  down  bams,  corn-ricks,  and  all,  if  he  erects  a  mill. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  estate,  I  may 
mention,  in  passing,  that  his  princely  domain  of  Blenheim  is, 
palace  and  park,  the  most  noble,  regal-like,  that  I  have  seen 
m  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  worse  farming,  poorer  far- 
mers, and  poorer  labourers  are  not  to  be  found  within  the  Bri- 
tish shores  than  on  the  Duke's  property.  The  estate  is  one 
vast  wreck ;  and  political  thraldom  has  rendered  more  feeble 
those  heads  and  hands  that  were  always  weak. 
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The  Earl  of  Abingdon'^B  estates  are  very  extensive  in  this 
county,  and  particularly  around  Oxford.  I  was  told  the  other 
day  that  the  Earl  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  wages  of 
labouring  married  men  being  reduced  below  nine  shillings 
a-week  on  some  part  jof  his  property ;  and  the  person  who 
told  me,  added  tluit  his  Lordship  was  not  a  man  that  could 
be  called  hard  to  the  poor ;  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  have 
all  surplus  poor  removed  from  his  estate,  but  that  he  liked  to 
see  those  wno  remained  have  better  wages  than  the  farmers 
were  willing  to  give. 

If  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  is  justly  entitled  to  this  praise  from 
a  farm  labourer,  for  it  was  a  farm  labourer  who  spoke  to  me, 
there  is  something  ungracious  in  finding  fault  with  him  on 
any  other  topic.  But  I  am  afraid  that  on  other  topics,  and 
even  on  this,  his  Lordship  is  not  blameless.  It  may  be  an  act 
of  friendship  to  the  labourer  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  his 
wages  from  nine  shillings  to  ei^ht  shillings  a-week;  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  fail  to  make  the  labourer  believe  that  his 
Lordship  is  the  friend  and  the  farmer  who  would  reduce  wages 
is  the  foe ;  but  if  we  see,  as  I  have  seen  on  many  of  Lord 
Abingdon'^s  farms,  that  half  the  work  is  not  done  that  should 
be  done ;  that  more  land  is  lying  waste  in  huge  ridges  at  the 
ends  of  fields,  in  undrained  bogs,  bearing  on  then:  surfa<^ 
rushes  and  stagnant  water,  and  these  only,  than  would  employ 
all  the  poor  of  the  union  at  a  profit  and  higher  wages  than 
nine  shillings  a-week ;  we  may  very  properly  inquire  if  his 
Lordship  is  justified  in  making  his  tenants  such  sbves  of  un- 
certainty that  they  cannot  employ  labourers  to  the  requisite 
extent  of  their  farms,  and  yet,  poor  as  they  are,  order  them 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  wages.     . 

Another  evil  which  afflicts  his   Lordship^s  tenants  most 

S*ievously  is,  the  game  with  which  the  fanners  are  overrun, 
ne  of  the  farmers  told  me  that  last  year,  in  one  field  only,  he 
calculated  a  loss  of  ten  quarters  of  grain  by  the  vermin- 
pheasants,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  He  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
no  compensation  as  a  drawback  from  rent  was  an  eauivalent 
to  afarmerfor  such  a  loss,  (that  is,  if  a  drawback  were  allowed ;) 
because  a  field  of  grain  exposed  to  game,  either  at  seed  time 
or  in  the  young  blade,  was  as  likely  to  be  despoiled,  if  prepared 
at  great  expense,  as  if  only  the  smallest  expense  had  been  de- 
voted to  it ;  that  while  tithes  had  formerly  prevented  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  land,  this  was  still  worse,  the  tithe  hav- 
mg  left  the  nine-tenths  uninjured,  while  the  game  destroyed 
some  and  injured  all. 

But  the  fact  of  his  Lordship  having  ordered  his  tenants  to 
pay  nine  shillings  a-week  to  married  men,  and  the  fact  of 
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most  other  farmers  in  the  connty  and  on  the  Berkshire  side 
of  the  Thames,  near  Oxford,  paying  eieht  shillings  a-week  to 
the  same  class  of  men,  does  not  prove  that  the  manual  labour 
of  the  farm  costs  eight  or  nine  shillings  a- week  per  man.  I 
find  that  on  the  most  of  the  farms  in  this  district  two  out  of 
three  ploughs,  and  two  out  of  three  waggons  and  horses,  are 
managed  by  young  men  under  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
wages  yary  from  three  to  five  shillings  a-week,  never  exceed* 
ing,  and  seldom  reaching  six,  but  sometimes  for  boys,  who 
are  hired  by  the  year,  and  who  are  at  work  sixteen  hours 
a-day,  as  low  as  two  shillings  a-week. 

Two  shillings  a-week  for  Tads  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old. 
From  two  and  sixpence  to  three  and  sixpence  a-week  for  liRis 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old.  Four  shillings  and  five  shillings 
a-week  for  young  men  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty  years  old!  And  by  those  youths  and  young  men 
two-thirds  of  all  the  ploughing  and  carting  of  the  farm  is  done. 
They  are  hired  from  a  distance  in  almost  all  cases  ;  are  hired 
by  the  year ;  provide  themselves  with  food  and  clothing  out 
of  their  wages ;  sleep  in  a  stable-lofb  or  bam,  having  no  fire- 
side to  go  to ;  no  hot  dinners,  but  everlasting  bread  and  lard, 
bread  and  lard,  bread  and  lard  ! 

Here  is  a  conversation  with  one  of  them  on  a  large  farm 
near  Abingdon : — 

"  You  hold  the  plough,  you  say ;  how  old  are  youT 

'*  I  bees  sixteen  a^most.^^ 

"  What  wages  have  you  t'^ 

"  Three  shiflitf  a-week.'" 

"  Three  shillings !  Have  you  nothing  else  ?  DonH  you 
get  victuals,  or  part  of  them,  from  your  master  T 

"  No,  I  buys  them  all." 

**  All  out  of  three  shillings  T 

^^  Ees,  and  buys  my  clothes  out  of  that.*^ 

**  And  what  do  you  buy  to  eat  ?" 

"  Buy  to  eat !     Why,  I  buys  bread  and  lard.** 

^^  Do  you  eat  bread  and  lard  always  i  What  have  you 
for  breakfast !" 

•'  What  have  I  for  breakfast !    Why,  bread  and  lard.^ 

"  And  what  for  dinner  ?" 

"  Bread  and  lard.'' 

"  What  for  supper,  the  same  i^ 

"  Ees,  the  same  for  supper — ^bread  and  lard.'' 

*'  It  seems  to  be  always  bread  and  lard ;  have  you  no  boiled 
bacon  and  vegetables  P 

**  No,  there  be  no  place  to  boil  'em ;  no  time  to  boil  'em ; 
none  to  boil," 
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"  Have  you  never  a  hot  dinner  nor  supper ;  don't  you  get 
potatoes  f^ 

'^  Ees,  potatoes,  an  we  pay  for  ^em.     Master  lets  us  boil 
'em  once  a-week  an  we  like.'' 

**  And  what  do  you  eat  to  them ;  baeon  ?" 

"  No." 

"What  then!" 

"  Lard ;  never  has  nothing  but  lard." 

^'  Can't  you  boil  potatoes  or  cook  your  victuals  any  day  you 
choose  ?" 

"  No  ;  has  no  fire." 

"  Have  you  no  fire  to  warm  you  in  oold  weather  ?" 

"  No,  we  never  has  fire." 

"  Where  do  you  go  in  the  winter  evenings  ?" 

"  To  bed,  when  it  be  time ;  an  it  ben't  time,  we  goes  to  some 
of  the  housen  as  be  round  about." 

"  To  the  firesides  of  some  of  the  cottagers,  I  suppose !" 

"  Ees,  an  we  can  get." 

"  What  if  you  cannot  get ;  do  you  go  into  the  farm-house !" 

"No,  mustn't;  never  goes  nowhere  but  to  bed  an  it  be 
very  cold." 

"  Where  is  vour  bed !" 

"  In  the  tolHt,'^  (stable  loft.) 

"  How  many  of  you  sleep  there !" 

"  All  on  us  as  be  hired." 

"  How  many  are  hired !" 

"  Four  last  year,  five  this." 

"  Does  any  one  make  your  beds  for  you!" 

"  No,  we  make  'em  ourselves." 

"  Who  washes  your  sheets !" 

*'  Who  washes  em !" 

"  Yes  ;  they  are  washed,  I  suppose !" 

"  No,  they  ben't." 

"  What !  never  washed !    Do  you  mean  to  say  you  dont 
have  your  sheets  washed !" 

*'  No,  never  since  I  corned." 

"  When  did  you  come !" 

"  Last  Michaelmas." 

"  Were  your  bedclothes  clean  then !" 

"  I  dare  say  they  was." 

"  And  don't  you  know  how  long  they  are  to  serve  until  they 
are  changed  again !" 

"  To  Michaehnas,  I  hear  tell." 

"  So  one  change  of  bedclothes  serves  a  year  !     Don't  you 
find  your  bed  disagreeable !" 

"  Do  I !     I  bees  too  sleepy.    I  never  knows  nought  of  it^ 
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only  that  I  has  to  get  up  afore  I  be  awake,  and  never  get 
into  it  afore  I  be  a^moat  asleep.  I  be  up  at  four,  and  ben^t 
done  work  afore  eight  at  night. 

^'  You  donH  go  BO  long  at  the  plough  as  that  t^ 

*^  No  ;  but  master  be  always  havinff  sunimat  for  we  to  do 
as  be  hired ;  we  be  always  at  sunimat. 

Now,  if  the  reader  chooses  to  read  on,  I  shall  shew^him  the 
picture  in  which  this  ypung  Englislunan  is  a  subordinate 
character — those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  of,  or 
look  on,  the  rural  beauty  of  England,  must  not,  because  of  this, 
think  that  rural  England  is  not  beautiful. 

Look  at  the  distant  hills — the  Chiltem  and  the  Cotswold — 
whose  bare  downs  and  beechy  woods  are  veiling  themselves  in 
the  cloudy  blue,  which,  from  this  spot,  forms  the  far  margin 
of  the  landscape.  See  the  forests,  and  meadows,  and  farm- 
fields,  and  farm-yards,  and  villages,  and  village-churches,  how 
they  emerge  from  the  indistinct  distance,  and  advance  in  fuller 
and  fuller  form  upon  the  eye,  until  they  stand  before  us  there ; 
the  forest,  and  meadows,  and  farm-fields,  dipping  their  edges 
in  the  Thames,  and  the  villages  and  village-churches  bathmg 
their  shadows  in  the  same  bright  element.  And  observe  that 
noble  stream,  how  he  comes  down  from  Oxford  University ; 
prodigal  of  his  youth  and  strength,  how  he  rambles  over  the 
country,  never  halting,  yet  often  turning,  as  if  he  preferred 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  As  yet,  he  is  not  the  hard-work- 
ing, toiling  Thames  of  London  barges  and  merchant  ships  ;  he 
is  taking  his  pleasure  among  the  races  of  eight-oared  cutters, 
gentleman  wherries,  and  fancy  yachts,  bearing  on  his  breast 
the  young  of  England^s  aristocracy. 

But  now  he  leaves  these,  and  in  a  valley  meets,  lonely  and 
alone,  the  youthful  Summer,  at  whose  feet  he  loiters  love-sick, 
and  she  gives  him  her  hand,  and  they  are  wedded  ;  and  the 
union  of  Summer  with  the  lordliest  river  in  England  is  attended 
as  it  should  be.  The  tall  limes,  and  the  elms,  the  sturdy  syca- 
more, and  the  beeches  of  plebeian  race — not  the  less  lovely 
that  they  are  plebeian — she  has  airayed  in  early  and  simple 
green ;  the  noble  chesnut,  like  a  field-marshal,  comes  out  in  a 
decorated  uniform ;  the  laburnum,  like  a  10th  Hussar,  comes 
loaded  with  trappings ;  and  the  tall  pines  have  added  to  their 
winter  livery  shoulder  knots  of  summer  buds ;  the  ash  tree, 
always  late,  is  hastening  to  put  on  his  narrow  leaves  ;  and  the 
oak,  like  other  veterans,  is  ready  when  wanted — there  he 
stands,  trigged  out  as  if  he  were  young  again.  The  bride^s 
nearest  and  dearest  relative  in  England,  the  hoary  hawthorn, 
gives  her  away ;  and  troops  of  laughing  flowers,  blooming  and 
about  to  bloom^  come  to  see.    There  is  the  little  white-headed 
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daisy,  straggling  throaeh  the  meadow,  some  of  its  kind  far  in 
the  rear,  and  those  in  m>nt  so  eager  to  see,  yet  so  short  that 
they  must  get  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  grassy  bank  to  look 
over,  and  the  ground-ivy  is  elbowing  them  and  disputing, 
while  the  lilies  have  lifted  their  heads  to  see  the  bridegroom, 
and,  now  that  he  offers  to  kiss  them,  they  blush  and  turn  away. 
The  blue-bells  are  trooping  along  the  old  hedge-side,  and  the 
cowslips  are  running  through  the  fields  at  the  nearest,  only 
avoiding  the  wet  pmces ;  while  the  young  forget-me-not,  in 
the  wo^,  is  lookmg  out  and  crying,  ^^  Stop  and  take  me  !^ 
and  all  across  the  meadows,  among  the  cows,  the  butter-cups 
are  hastening,  and  in  their  haste  saying,  ^'  Cow,  do  not  eat 
me!^  And  there  the^y  are,  in  front  of  all  others,  laughing 
that  their  dimpled  chms  are  reflected  in  the  deep  Thames,  and 
that  their  more  timid  friends,  the  daisies,  can  see  them  look 
in  without  being  afraid. 

And  in  yonder  thicket  that  hides  the  wedded  pair  when 
evening  falls,  and  with  them  conceals  the  nightingale,  there  is 
at  this  moment  music  in  all  the  riot  of  a  thousand  songsters. 
And  yonder,  by  the  lordly  mansion  in  the  woods,  which  nules 
can  only  measure,  do  the  richest  of  England^s  melodists  rejoice; 
and  their  joy  is  all  the  more  that  they  love  summer  and  sum- 
mer loves  England.  Above  there,  by  tkcU  church,  and  down 
here  by  ihisj  and  over  by  that  other,  and  all  around  by  the 
houses  of  the  churchmen,  which  we  here  see  embowered  in 
trees^  ten  thousand  choristers  of  nature^s  making  pour  out 
their  happy  noises.  And  in  this  very  tree  where  we  stand-^ 
this  hawtnom,  whose  blossom  loads  the  evening  with  sweet 
odours — ^the  warblers  have  their  nests,  and  are  singing  to  their 
nestling  young.  Who  would  say  that  England  is  not  lovely ; 
that  Englishmen  should  not  be  happy !  On  one  side  of  that 
roof  the  nawthom  is  resting  his  branches,  as  if  the  blossom 
and  perfume  thereof  were  too  weighty  for  him  to  bear.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  lofty  elms,  leafy,  and  ready  with  their 
leaves  to  ward  off  wind  and  rain,  or  either,  when  they  come 
here  too  roughly.  On  the  elms,  as  on  the  hawthorns,  the 
little  robin,  the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and  other  birds  cheerful 
as  they,  are  singing  the  same  notes  as  are  sung  in  yonder 
woods  around  the  lordly  mansion.  Surely  no  unhappy  beings 
can  have  homes  here  i  Let  us  inquire  what  house  thlB  is,  and 
what  this  roof  covers. 

Well,  we  have  looked  into  it,  and  have  seen  one  of  its 
inmates.  We  have  talked  with  him,  and  he  has  told  us — 
what  we  need  not  again  tell  the  reader — we  told  it  before. 
That  roof  covers  the  iottitj  where  sleep  the  young  farming- 
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men  whose  bedclothes  are  changed  <Hice  a-year ;  who  do  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  work  on  the  farm ;  and  who  have  for  break- 
fast ** bread  and  lard*^ — ^for  dinner  "bread  and  lard**^ — for 
supper  "  bread  and  tard."*^  Nothing  but  bread  and  lard,  and 
not  always  enough  of  that ! 

If  we  look  minutely  around  us  here,  we  shall  see  as  much 
liquid  manure  running  to  waste  as  would,  after  paying  the 
expense  of  its  own  collection  and  application,  produce  an 
increased  crop,  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  wages  of  labour,  all 
the  poor-rates,  and  aU  the  other  taxes  paid  on  this  farm.  And 
if  a  similar  advantage  were  taken  of  everything  else  that  is 
now  wasted  by  neglect  or  ignorance,  or  inability  to  sink  capi- 
tal through  insecurity  of  tenure,  not  only  might  the  labourers 
be  paid  a  reasonable  day^s  wages  for  a  reasonable  day^s  work, 
but  rates,  taxes,  and  50  per  cent,  of  higher  rent,  leaving  the 
tenant  a  handsome  profit,  might  and  would  be  paid. 

This  farm  belongs  to  a^  Peer  of  Parliament.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  there  is  another  as  lar^e  as  this,  or  larger, 
belonging  to  the  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  of  which  all 
may  be  repeated  that  has  been  said  of  this. 


No.  XXV. 

On  the  Caofles  irbkh  determine  the  Value  of  Fano  Labours 

June  7, 1943. 

A  Mr  Bennet,  of  Bedfordshire,  is  represented  to  have  said, 
at  a  recent  public  meeting,  held  at  Hertford,  on  the  subject 
of  the  corn-laws,  ^'  that  a  countiy  in  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, like  England,  paying  so  dear  for  labour,  cannot  possibly 
compete  in  growing  com  with  countries  where  the  labourers 
eat  rye  breaa  and  labour  is  comparatively  cheap  ;^  and  this 
sentiment  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  at  every  agricultural  meet- 
ing throughout  the  country.  I  propose  to  question  its  cor- 
rectness. I  propose  to  the  reader  to  accompany  me  into  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  into  several  districts  of  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  I  shall  shew  him,  if  he  does 
not  already  know,  that  wherever  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
are  highest,  labour  is  cheapest ;  wherever  wages  are  lowest, 
labour  is  dearest.  We  shall  see  that  where  the  labourers  are 
most  skilful,  tractable,  moral,  intelligent — in  short,  in  the 
highest  state  of  civilization — a  higher  amount  of  income  is 
received  by  them  than  by  those  who,  in  other  districts,  are 
distinguished  for  the  opposite  qualities ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
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the  real  value  of  the  labour  of  the  civilized  population  riHes  in 
a  ratio  far  beyond  the  inorease  of  their  wages. 

First,  however,  I  take  leave  to  deny — most  emphatically 
deny — ^that  Mr  Bennet  has  truth  on  his  side  when,  in  calling 
England  '^  highly  civilized,**^  he  includes  the  English  farm- 
labourers.  There  is  refinement  enough  in  England,  we  all 
know.  In  my  travels  through  the  country  I  find,  by  all  my 
conversations,  that  the  farm-houses  and  farmers^  families  are 
much  finer  than  twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  years  a^o ;  so 
much  more  refined,  with  richer  furniture,  and  ^^  accomplished'*^ 
manners,  that  the  unmarried  labourers  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  live  within  the  farm-house,  nor  eat  at  the  farmer^s  table, 
nor  step  within  the  farmer^s  door,  but  are  committed  to  out- 
houses, at  a  small  rate  of  wages  per  week,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  food — to  out-houses,  where  they  have  no  meals 
cooked,  no  comforts  of  any  kind,  no  cleanliness,  no  good  man- 
ners set  before  them,  no  examples  of  good  morals,  and  no 
influences  whatever  tending  to  instruct,  restrain,  and  civilize ; 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  left  to  themselves,  as  ignorant  and 
uncivilized  as  any  serfs  of  feudal  Europe,  with  just  this  difier- 
ence,  that  they  are  not  fed  as  the  serfs,  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
as  much  of  the  farm  produce  as  they  choose,  as  a  first  and  fore- 
most condition  of  their  labour.  I  have  been  on  some  of  the 
best  soils  in  England,  within  these  last  few  weeks,  in  the  dis- 
tricts watered  by  the  Thames,  where  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
work  is  done  by  persons  who  live  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, and  I,  therefore,  say  that  whatever  nuiy  be  the  progress 
of  refinement  in  England,  among  all  classes  above  the  labourer, 
the  labourer  has,  during  the  present  century,  retrograded  in 
condition  in  every  respect. 

In  saying  this  I  contradict  Mr  Bennet,  and  those  who 
speak  as  he  speaks,  in  one  sense.  I  do  not  allow  them  to 
deceive  us  with  the  assertion  that  the  progressive  civilization 
of  England  carries  with  it  the  rural  labourers ;  but  I  forti^ 
them  in  this,  that  I  admit  the  price  of  farm  labour  to  be  high 
in  England,  which  they  say  it  is.  We,  however,  differ ;  we 
diametrically  differ  in  respect  of  the  reason  of  its  being  high 
priced.  That  we  must  now  discuss.  We  shall  take  the 
border  counties  of  Scotland,  where  the  highest  wages  are  paid 
to  farm  labourers  which  are  paid  in  Great  Britain,  and  where, 
as  shall  be  seen,  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  Britain. 
We  shall  take  these  amcultural  counties  and  compare  them 
with  the  regions  of  the  n  olga  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

In  those  vast  plains  of  Europe  where  the  soil  is  tilled,  and 
sown,  and  reaped  by  serfs,  the  frost  comes  early  and  lasts 
k>ng.     Even  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  best 
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European  wheat  is  grown,  and  where  the  latitude  is  the  same 
that  encircles  England  and  part  of  France,  winter  grasps  the 
earth  with  a  firmness,  an  annual  remlarity,  an  enduring  obsti- 
nacy, unknown  to  us  in  this  yariable  island  of  the  sea.  At- 
tracted by  the  undrained  marshes,  and  undisturbed  by  the 
oceanic  and  mountain  tempests  that  vex  and  exhaust  him 
elsewhere,  the  tyrant  of  the  year  spreads  himself  on  the 
broad  plains,  seals  up  the  eartn,  closes  the  rivers,  the  lakes, 
the  roslds,  (such  as  they  are,)  and  all  labour,  (such  as  it  is,) 
that  he  may  have  four  months  of  unbroken  rest.  During  this 
time  all  field  labour  ceases,  and  almost  all  other  labour.  The 
bread  which  the  serfs  eat  may  be  coarse,  it  may  be  black — ^it 
is  sometimes  made  from  rye,  and  no  doubt  it  is  black — but 
they  have  enough  of  it  to  eat,  and  during  four  months  of  the 
year  they  eat  and  do  no  work;  the  cattle  are  not  fed  for 
beef,  they  are  only  kept  for  working  in  the  fields,  and  they, 
too,  eat  during  tnis  season  at  an  expense  which  returns  no 
profit.  In  short,  the  land  belongs  to  the  feudal  lords,  and  the 
serfs  and  working  cattle  are  the  live  stock  upon  the  land. 
Live  stock  is  never  denied  anywhere  a  sufficiency  of  ^^  keep.^ 
The  serfis,  being  the  property  of  their  masters,  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  fed  and  kept  in  working  order.  Indeed 
they  have  the  feeding  of  themselves ;  they  are  entrusted  vnth 
the  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  and  being  unable  to  use  more 
than  what  they  reauire  to  eat-— there  bemg  no  market  within 
their  reach  at  whicn  they  can  sell  anything  and  misappropriate 
the  price — ^they  eat  what  they  require,  and  the  agents  of  the 
chiei  collect  the  rest  as  revenue  equivalent  to  rent. 

Now,  in  the  counties  on  the  Scottish  border  there  is  never 
a  working  hour  of  any  day  of  the  six,  of  any  week  of  the  fifty- 
two,  wasted.  If  there  is  frost,  and  the  plough  is  frost-locked, 
the  manure  is  taken  out  to  the  fields,  or  the  thrashing-mill  is 
put  in  use,  and  grain  is  carried  to  market,  also  drains  are  filled, 
coals  carted,  and  many  things  else  done ;  at  aU  events,  every 
man  and  horse  are  kept  at  work.  Such  a  thing  as  horses 
occasionally  idle  is  never  known.  Men  and  horses  have  their 
set  hours,  and  they  adhere  to  those  hours  to  a  minute.  The 
farmer  hires  his  married  men  by  the  year,  his  unmarried 
by  the  half-year ;  and  if  they  were  to  go  occasionally  idle  he 
would  have  to  pay  them  then:  wages,  as  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
continent  have  to  feed  their  serfs,  for  doing  nothing.  But  the 
comparison  must  go  further.  There  being  few  cattle  kept  as 
stock  for  feeding  on  the  plains  of  the  Vistula  to  produce 
manure,  and  the  soil  being  in  a  frequent  state  of  exhaustion, 
it  is  the  custom  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow  every  second  year, 
not  to  be  enriched  by  manures  as  fallows  are  supposed  to  be 
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in  this  conntryt  but  merely  to  rest.  Now  this  shews  that 
oontinental  agriculture  is  in  a  very  profitless  state ;  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  those  serfs  were  more  than  human  ? 
Aye,  more  than  any  human  beings  are  or  ever  have  been, 
instead  of  bein^  the  debased,  spiritless  bondmen  they  are. 
Without  intelhgence  to  direct,  without  capital  and  means 
wherewith  to  work,  and  utterly  without  interest  or  necessity 
to  apply  intelligence  and  capital  to  the  culture  of  the  land,  if 
they  nad  both,  they  are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  they 
are  the  mere  live  stock  of  the  feudal  lords,  the  most  profitless 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Europe.  In  England,  we  find  that, 
whenever  a  farmer,  or  indeed  any  tradesman  or  merchant, 
ceases  to  have  an  interest  in  a  speculation,  be  it  farm,  or  shop, 
or  ship^s  cargo,  or  if  the  interest  is  weakened  and  rendered 
insecure,  in<mstry  at  once  flags  and  becomes  feeble.  Hunuin 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere ;  and  there  is  not  the  remotest 
probability  of  the  agriculture  of  the  feudal  estates  of  the  con- 
tinent being  improved,  even  if  we  began  at  once  to  purchase 
regularly  a  part  of  their  surplus  produce.  There  are  greater 
obstacles  in  the  wheat-srowing  districts  of  the  continent  to 
improvements  in  agricuUure  than  in  England,  where  markets 
are  comparatively  high  priced,  and  where  an  incessant  demand 
for  &rm  produce  is  continually  urging  to  a  lareer  supply. 
Yet  we  see  that  in  England  the  science  of  agricmture  (brags 
fiur  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  because  it  is  not  protected 
from  insecurity. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  serfs  of  the  feudal  wheat-growers 
will  continue,  for  ages  to  come,  to  be  what  they  are  now,  the 
most  expensive  labourers  in  Europe ;  and  that  not  even  their 
enfranchisement  as  free  citizens  would  enable  them,  in  any 
part  of  the  present  century,  to  compete  with  England  in  the 
growth  of  com ;  because,  even  if  we  purchased  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  of  quarters  from  the  Baltic  annually,  (which,  with 
free  trade  and  America  ready  to  take  and  give,  is  barely 

i)robable) — but  suppose  3,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  came 
rom  the  regions,  shipping  it  by  the  Vistula — the  increased 
demand  would  not  be  as  a  loaf  of  bread  to  each  acre,  it  would 
be  no  inducement  whatever  to  stimulate  to  better  agriculture, 
and  without  better  agriculture,  of  which  the  value  is  not 
known  in  those  countries,  the  serf  labour  will  continue  to  be, 
as  it  is  now,  the  dearest  labour  employed  on  any  land  in  the 
world. 

What  Mr  Bennet  should  have  said,  and  what  those  who  are 
daily  declaring  their  fears  for  the  English  farmer  should  say, 
is  this : — '*  The  land  being  so  much  more  plentiful  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  population  who  consume  its  produce  so  much 
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less  than  in  England,  the  continental  supply,  therefore,  so  far 
exceeds  the  continental  demand,  that  there  is  danger  to  Ei^ 
land,  notwithstanding  the  extra  expense  of  continental  laboar, 
in  admitting  the  Baltic  wheat  into  our  maricets.'"  This,  for 
such  as  fear  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  com,  would  be  the 
true  statement ;  and  it  would  be  for  those  who  combat  them 
in  argument  to  shew  that  their  fears  were  e;roimdless ;  in  my 
opinion  a  task  so  easy,  and  already  so  onen  acoom{>Iished, 
that  I  shall  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  defend  the  propositions  for  free  trade.  For  my- 
self, I  look  chiefly  to  the  advancement  of  English  agricultnre  m 
writing  these  papers,  I  look  forward  to  its  ultimate  excellence 
with  the  highest  hopes,  the  most  unwavering  faith ;  yet  for 
the  present  I  feel  much  anxiety.  Seeing  the  vast  resources 
contained  in  the  soil  of  England,  to  be  yet  developed  by  the 
joint  application  of  capital,  science,  and  industry,  otherwise 
than  now  applied,  I  look  with  eagerness  to  see  what  advances 
agricultural  men  are  making  in  agricultural  knowledge.  To 
hear  a  practical  man,  for  I  suppose  Mr  Bennet  is  a  farmer, 
evincin?  such  ignorance  of  the  very  alphabet  of  practical 
knowledge,  is  indeed  melancholy.  But  remarks  of  this  kind 
will  be  more  appropriate  when,  in  one  or  two  other  communi- 
cations, I  have  shewn  the  cheapness  of  the  higher-priced  labour 
of  the  border  counties,  and  compared  it  with  the  deamess  of 
the  lower-priced  labour  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties. 
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Farther  ObflerTRtions  and  EWdenoe  onthe  Causet  whidi  detennine  the  Value 

of  Farm  Labour. 

We  have  seen  what  the  Quarterly  Bevieto  says,  that  "  one 
Middlesex  mower  will  mow  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian 
serfs  ;^  that  ^^  the  making  and  getting  in  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  hay  will  cost  to  an  English  farmer  but  one-sixth  or  one- 
eighth  of  what  it  costs  a  Russian  proprietor.^  This  is  decisive 
of  the  question  at  issue,  whether  labour  is  cheaper  in  England, 
where  the  cultivators  have  some  interest  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  or  in  feudal  countries,  where  they  are  entirely  without 
interest,  consequently  without  energy,  capital,  and  knowledge. 
We  shall  now  compare  the  prices  of  labour  in  one  part  of 
Britain  with  another,  and  take  the  border  counties,  where  the 
cultivators^  interest  in  the  soil,  by  security  of  tenure,  is  much 
stronger  than  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  we 
shall  find  that  labour  is  cheaper  there,  though  nominally 
higher  priced,  than  in  the  south. 


—  J 
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The  right  honourable  the  {Mreflent  speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
Gommoiui  was,  in  1836,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  house  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  prospects  of  British 
agriculture.  Pnces  had  been  low  for  several  preceding  years, 
and  in  England  agricultural  distress  was  loudly  complamed  of. 
In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  by  some  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  that  country,  complaints  were  made ;  but  most  of  the  Scotch 
farmers  examined  by  the  committee  said  that  the  only  thing 
they  desired  from  Irarliament  was  to  be  *^  let  alone  f  ^  that 
legislation  in  any  shape,  promising  them  a  benefit,  would  be  a 
delusion ;  that  it  had  hitherto  been  so,  and  that  they  verily 
believed  that  human  wisdom  could  make  it  nothing  else. 

The  English  farmers  examined  thought  difierently.  They 
not  only  believed  that  Parliament  could  help  them,  but 
expected  that  Parliament  would ;  and  from  the  fact  of  being 
summoned  to  London  to  be  examined,  they  formed  the  highest 
hopes  for  future  legislation.  A  voluminous  report  was  pub- 
lisned ;  and  subsequently  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  gave  to  the  world 
the  following  facts,  in  his  capacity  of  a  landowner  and  private 

fentleman,  I  presume,  not  as  chairman  of  the  committee ; 
ut,  in  whichever  respect  the  statement  was  made,  officially 
or  otherwise,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  made  by  the 
Bight  Honourable  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre.  The  evidence  of 
three  English  farmers  and  three  Scotch,  whose  land,  judging 
by  its  mt>duce  in  wheat,  was  of  nearly  equal  value,  reduced  to 
a  tabular  statement,  stood  thus : — 


Nana 

of 
WitnflHL 

and 

parochial 

tNifdeni. 

Annual 

aTcngeex- 

peoM 

per  acre. 

TotaL 

Quality  of 
land  ertimated 

braTeraffa 
produca  par  acre 

tnwbaat 

Englibh. 
BivdcwttU... 

Rolfe 

Cox. 

Scotch. 
Hope 

£    f.    d. 
1  16    0 
1   11     6 

1  16    0 

2  3    9 
1     8    8 
1   19    0 

£     $.     d. 
S  19    0 
8  13    6 

4  2    2 

2  12    0 

2    0    7 

5  16    0 

£    $. 
6  14 
6    6 

6  17 

4  16 

3  9 

4  6 

d. 
0 
0 
2 

9 
3 
0 

SO 
24 
30 

29 
28 

80 

Befl 

Bobertann... 

This  table  does  not  shew  all  that  should  be  shewn.  For 
instance,  the  value  of  the  land  is  only  to  be  judged  by  the 
produce  per  acre,  whereas  the  produce  per  acre  depends  on 
the  style  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
hkud.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  I  have  visited  and  closely 
observed  Bome  of  the  farms  held  by  the  farmers  here  named, 
both  last  year  and  this ;  last  year  at  harvest,  this  year  at 
seed  time  and  subsequently ;  and  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
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supply  information  on  the  value  of  the  soilfl,  irrespective  of 
cultivation,  which  the  farmers  themselves  could  not  supply* 
being  unacquainted  with  each  other^s  farms,  which  some  of 
them  could  not  supply,  because  the  comparative  value  of  soils 
had  never  been  to  them  a  subject  of  study. 

But  as  the  table  now  stands,  it  shews  that  Mr  Breckwell 
(near  Buckingham)  pavs  L.l  :  15s.  in  rent,  tithe,  and  taxes, 
per  acre,  while  Mr  a.  Hope  (near  Haddington,  in  East 
Lothian)  pays  L.2 : 3 : 9  in  rent  and  taxes  per  acre.  I  have 
seen  Mr  Breckwell^s  farm  and  I  have  seen  Mr  Hope^s.  The 
former,  compared  with  the  latter,  is  not  only  easier  worked, 
but  is  naturaUy  a  soil  of  a  very  rich  quality.  Mr  Hope^s  is  a 
wet  clay,  which,  up  to  1836,  he  could  not  with  all  his  skill 
reduce  to  a  state  fiiable  enough  to  grow  turnips ;  and  without 
a  course  of  turnips,  to  feed  cattle  and  produce  manure,  the 
cultivation  of  land  is  additionally  expensive.  Mr  Breckwell^s 
farm  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  deep  loam,  which,  vath 
proper  management,  can  be  made  to  grow  the  best  and  largest 
quantity  of  almost  all  crops.  Now  the  annual  cost  of  working 
Mr  Breckwell's  farm  is  JL.3  :  19s.  per  acre,  while  the  annud 
cost  of  working  Mr  Hope^s  is  L.2 :  12s.  per  acre,  yet  Mr 
Hope  pays  higher  wages  to  his  labourers,  and  employs  more 
of  tnem,  than  Mr  Breckwell. 

Mr  Breckwell  says  to  the  committee  of  1836 : — ^*  I  have 
known  the  farm  I  cultivate  eight-and-forty  years.  Some  part 
of  the  farm  was  not  in  cultivation,  but  the  part  that  was  cul- 
tivated was  as  good  as  now.**^  And  again,  he  says  of  the 
neighbourhood — "The  land  is  getting  very  foul  and  over- 
cropped.'' 

Mr  Hope  says : — "  I  have  done  a  good  deal  by  deep  drain- 
ing within  the  last  twenty  years.  Having  got  a  new  lease 
tliree  years  ago,  I  have,  during  the  two  last  years,  begun  to 
furrow  drain.  The  furrow  draining  costs  me  from  L.4  to  L.5 
per  acre.  Almost  the  whole  farm  was  done  with  lime  at  L.9 
per  acre,  carriage  included.'' 

At  this  the  committee  seem  to  be  surprised,  and  they  ask 
Mr  Hope  if  this  has  been  done  at  his  own  expense.  He 
replies,  "  Yes."  He  then  adds,  that  during  the  two  years  of 
his  new  lease  he  had  laid  out  L.120  in  each  year  on  furrow 
draining. 

Mr  Breckwell,  in  answer  to  questions,  says  of  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury : — ''  Has  seen  L.20  or  L.30  laid  out  by  farmers  and 
deducted  from  the  rent  by  the  landlords."  This  was  for 
draining  the  wet  lands  of  the  "  vale."  Of  the  farmers,  he  says, 
— "  When  the  tenant  cannot  pay  the  rent  out  of  the  produce, 
he  has  been  curtailing  his  expense  in  various  ways ;  in  many 
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oaflOB  not  cultiyating  the  land  bo  well  aB  he  UBod,  for  want  of 


meanB.^ 


So  far  we  can  Bee  that  labour,  though  more  money  be  paid 
for  it,  IB  cheaper  on  Mr  Hope^B  farm  in  HaddingtouBnire  than 
on  Mr  Breokwell'^B  in  BuokmghamBhire.  But  the  population 
around  Mr  Hope  iB  a  constantly  employed,  regularly  paid, 
and  regularly  fed  population ;  they  are  neither  poaoners, 
Bheep-Btoalers,  machme-breakerB,  nor  stack-yard  incendiaries. 
Steam-engines  of  six,  eight,  and  ten-horse  power  are  used  to 
thrash  the  grain  in  Haddingtonshire.  A  wheat  stack,  con- 
taining twenty  or  thirty  Quarters,  is  seen  under  its  thatch  in 
the  morning,  it  is  carried  into  the  bam  by  **  all  hands,^  the 
sheaves  are  given  to  the  miU,  the  grain  is  separated  from 
straw,  chaff,  and  all  impurities,  measured  and  baffged  up, 
and  might  be,  if  necessary,  in  the  market  town  the  same 
evening.  Thus  Mr  Hope  can  take  advantage  of  any  change 
of  maraets,  or  any  other  emergency. 

Mr  Breckwell  can  do  nothing  of  this  kind.  He  can  neither 
take  advantage  of  a  favourable  market  nor  a  favourable  day 
nor  weei  for  his  seed  sowine.  He  must  pay  dear  for  hw 
thrashing,  and  await  the  tediousness  of  the  flail ;  or  if  he 
attempt  to  erect  a  thrashing-mill,  he  has  it  broken  by  the 
unruly  population  amid  which  he  dwells.  Perhaps  his  bams 
are  burned,  and  stables  and  rickyard,  and  aO  his  stock,  live 
and  dead ;  or,  if  not  actually  burned,  he  dreads  that  they  may 
be,  and  never  repoBCs  on  his  pillow,  himself  nor  family,  in 
peace.  He  insures  his  premiscB,  but  must  pay  a  hieher  pre- 
mium than  Mr  Hope,  because  he  is  not  so  secure  &om  nre, 
even  though  Mr  Hope  has  the  fiimace  of  his  steam-engine 
blazing  in  his  bams  ! 

By  all  these  disadvantages  it  is  clear  enoud^  that  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  pays  dear  for  nis  farm  labour.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  deamess !  Mr  Bennet  of  Bedfordshire  says  it  is 
because  of  the  refinement  and  dviUzatian  of  England ! 


No.  XXVII. 

Cooteiiis  the  Model,  by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  for  a  Landlord*s  Addxev  at  aa 
Agrienitual  Meeting,  with  Bemarkfl^  and  a  quotation  firom  Earl  Fitswilliam. 

Oaober  31,  1849. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  agricultural  meetings  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  flattering  speeches  of  wine-warmed 
landlords  to  the  farmers  have  constituted  the  stock  in  trade 
of  all  country  newspapers ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  not  one 
of  those  landowning  orators  has  uttered  a  single  sentanoe  shew- 
ing a  real  friendship  for  the  tenant-farmer. 
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Presuming  tliat  some  of  them  may  not  know  what  real 
friendship  is,  I  shall  here  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair  to  400  of  his  tenants  on  8th  September  1840. 

His  Lordship,  better  known  as  Sir  John  Dalrymple  of 
Oxenford,  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  and  formerly 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  had,  shortly 
before,  succeeded,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  the  Earldom  of 
'^  Stair,  and  was  there  meeting  and  dining  with  the  Stair 
tenantry.^  He  had,  therefore,  in  this  imtiatory  discourse 
the  advantage  of  lengthened  experience  to  justify  him  in  what 
he  said. 

Those  portions  of  it  which  apply  to  the  welfare  of  the 
tenantry  with  greatest  force,  and  which  should  be  adopted  by 
those  of  the  English  landlords  who  are  really  in  earnest  when 
advocating  a  reform  in  amculture,  are  printed  in  italics. 

^'  I  rejoice  to  find  mvsw,^  said  his  Lordship — (but  in  saying 
this  he  was  commencing  as  most  others  commence,  the  only 
diiFerence,  and  a  great  one  it  is,  between  his  speech  and  all 
other  speeches  of  landlords  is,  that  he  does  not  leave  off  as 
they  leave  off) — "  I  rejoice  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  my 
tenants.  The  cordial  reception  I  have  met  with  amongst  you, 
and  your  kindness  in  coming  here  this  day,  both  tend  to  rivet 
the  link  that  naturally  unites  us,  and  equally  to  an  increase  of 
tha4^  interest  which  I  am  disposed  to  take  in  you  as  part  of  my  l 

family  and  as  my  friends.     1  have  said  before,  and  I  cannot  | 

say  it  too  often,  that  no  separate  interest  can  subsist  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

^^  If  you  thrive  I  thrive.  On  your  well-doing  will  depend 
my  comfort,  my  honour,  and  mj  character;  for  I  shall-  stand 
high  or  the  reverse  (and  it  is  nght  that  it  should  be  so)  as  I 
act  justly  or  unjustly  by  you. 

"  Entertaining  such  sentiments,  my  first  duties  will  consist 
in  an  encouragement  of  moral  and  religious  feelings  among 
my  tenants,  and  a  gradual  improvement  of  my  estates.  The 
most  likely  way  to  make  them  happy  and  good,  is  to  teach 
them  when  young  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  that  can 
only  be  effectually  done  by  education.  Whenever,  therefore, 
I  can  encourage  good  and  moral  feeling,  you  will  find  me 
anxious  to  do  so,  as  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  I  shall 
vnllingly  contribute  to  the  improvement  or  increase  of  schools, 
to  be  open  to  all,  so  that  every  child  on  my  estate  may  be 
brought  to  know  his  God  and  the  duty  he  owes  him. 

**  The  next  object  of  my  solicitude  will  consist  in  an  encour- 
agement of  improved  agriculture.  The  first  of  all  improve- 
ments consists  of  draining  and  enclosing.  My  tenants  will, 
therefore,  find  me  willing  to  assist  in  both  so  far  as  my  means 
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win  admit.  In  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  sheep 
stock  is  nmy^sally  encouraged.  I  observe  in  the  Stair  leases 
the  tenants  are  in  general  precluded  from  keeping  such  stock. 

^*  I  am  willing,  where  it  is  advisable,  to  alter  such  clauses. 
I  have  my  doubts  too  whether  the  growth  of  turnips  is  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  this  county.^  His  Lordship  was  speak- 
ing of  Galloway,  (a  district  comprehending  the  county  of  Wig- 
ton  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,)  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Scotland,  where  farms  are  smaller,  and  the  land  inferior  to 
the  Lothians  described  hj  Mr  Hyde  Greg. 

The  English  reader  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  bear  the 
■inferiority  of  the  soil  of  Galloway  in  mind.  But  I  may  state 
that,  even  in  Galloway,  the  turnip  husbandry  thus  complained 
of  by  Lord  Stair  was' then  in  a  more  advanced  and  profitable 
condition  than  it  is  even  now  in  any partof  the  six  counties  which 
I  have  recently  visited  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  England. 
On  some  of  tiie  finest  soils  in  Kent,  Hampshire,  Bucks,  Serks« 
and  even  in  Middlesex,  where  the  unappropriated  poUution 
of  London  should  cover  a  hundred  miles  of  country  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  turnip  husbandry  is  sadly 
neglected,  the  crops  being  mean  and  ill  cultivated,  even  to  a 
state  deserving  no  better  name  than  wretched.  Lord  Stair 
went  on  to  state  the  amounts  of  the  premiums  which  he  in- 
tended giving  for  various  improvements,  the  announcement 
of  which  drew  forth  hearty  cheers  from  the  tenantiy ;  but,  as 
an  imorance  of  the  locabtv  to  which  they  were  applicable 

Erechides  the  southern  reader  from  judging  of  their  value,  I 
ave  omitted  them. 
^'  But,^  said  his  Lordship,  *^  I  will  give  no  prize  to  any  tenant 
who  bums  his  wreck,  (I  mean  the  weeds  gathered  off  the  fal- 
low-land,) which  I  observed  was  much  done  when  I  was  here 
in  the  spring.  Wreck,  when  carted  and  put  into  heaps,  forms, 
when  mixed  with  lime,  the  best  of  all  composts ;  or,  when 
first  ffathered,  if  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  muck-hiU,  it  will 
greatfy  increase  tne  quantity  of  manure  ;  but  to  bum  it  is 
absolute  waste ;  and,  for  myself,  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
burning  straw.'*^ 

Had  ids  Lordship  travdled  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  Bucks  and  Berkshire,  near  the 
Thames,  he  would  have  seen  this  wreck,  the  long  roots  of  the 
couch-grass,  in  such  quantities  as  to  astonish  him.  On  some 
of  the  finest  soils  of  England,  owned  by  landlords  and  farmed 
by  tenants  who  say  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  would  ruin 
them,  he  would  have  seen  couch-grass  overtopping  the  crops 
of  beans,  and  robbing  the  wheat  of  strength  and  i^iace,  to  the 
positive  loss  of  from  one  to  two  quarters  an  acre,  while  the 
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labouring  poor,  who  should  have  hoed  and  eradicated  suoh 
weeds  for  waffes,  were  crammed  into  the  Great  Marlow  Union 
Workhouse,  01  fed  and  unprofitably  employed,  with  hundreds 
more,  literally  unfed  and  unemployed  outside.  While,  a^in, 
if  his  Lordship  had  gone  over  those  counties  which  I  have 
traversed  within  these  last  two  months,  he  would  have  seen 
this  wreck  or  couch-^ass,  so  prodigally  allowed  to  exclude  the 
grain  and  rob  the  soil,  being  raked  together  and  unprofitably 
burned  in  every  direction,  that  is,  I  should  explain,  in  every 
direction  where  any  trouble  was  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Moreover,  within  a  mile  of  Granbome,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
almost  within  the  sa^e  distance  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury'^s 
residence.  Lord  Stair,  were  he  to  be  in  that  direction,  would 
see,  at  the  present  time,  a  field  which  this  vear  bore  a  crop 
of  oats,  which  oats,  to  save  the  expense  of  harvest  labour, 
was  cut  with  the  scythe,  raked  together  without  being  bound 
in  sheaves,  the  universally  wasteful  custom  in  that  district, 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  this  saving  of  labourers^  wages, 
were  shilled  out  until  more  than  the  quantity  of  seed  from 
which  the  crop  grew  is  now  mowing  up  green  and  absolutely 
wasted.  I  say  ^'  more  than  the  seed  ;^  but  a  countryman,  who 
was  passing  the  field  when  I  looked  at  it,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  more  than  double  the  amount  of  seed  was  wasted.  And 
this  is  where  many  people  are  unemployed,  where  all  are  ill  fed 
and  ill  paid,  and  where  many  starve  until  sent  off  ten  miles 
to  the  tlnion  Workhouse.  But  the  climax  of  Lord  Stairs^ 
address  to  his  new  tenantry  is  yet  to  come ;  hitherto  what  I 
have  quoted  of  him  has  occasionally  been  said  by  others. 
What  1  am  now  about  to  quote  has  been  said  by  none,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  save  himself.  It  should  be  the  golden  rule  of 
all  other  landlords;  it  is  the  first,  and  immeasurably  the 
greatest,  principle  of  all  improvements.  The  evil  which  an 
opposition  to  it  spreads  and  perpetuates  in  England,  is  such, 
that  all  the  agricultural  societies  and  all  the  famiUarity  of 
after-dinner  speeches  can  never  overcome.  ^^  I  said,^  observed 
his  Lordship  in  conclusion,  ^^  that  I  wish  to  see  my  tenants 
comfortable  and  happy.  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  further 
to  say,  that  I  shall  nave  a  pride  in  seeing  them  independent. 
Whatever  is  dhie  to  me  I  will  expect  them  to  pay — toiatever  ie 
not  due  I  mil  never  exact.  Whenever^  therefore^  they  are 
called  on  to  exercise  their  poUtieal  privileges^  I  wish  them  to 
do  it  honestly  and  manfully — not  amwing  themselves  to  he  dic- 
tated to  by  mCj  were  J  disposed  to  attempt  it^  but  only  asking 
how  their  consciences  bid  them  vote,  being  assured  that  he  who 
obeys  his  conscience  will  never  displease  me. 

^'  /  should  feel  degraded  myself  were  I  compelled  to  vote  one 
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wijf  fohUe  mjf  known  opinions  were  another  ;  and  I  $hall 
never  attempt  to  inflict  upon  you  what  would  prove  humbling  to 
myeelf.  loeUeve  the  vooreet  voter  has  hie  own  notione  of  what 
ie  good  and  ripht  ae  aeeply  implanted  in  him  ae  I  have ;  and 
itiehjf  allowing  him  to  act  up  to  hie  honest  feeUnge  that  he  ie 
to  be  made  a  happier  and  a  better^  a  more  proeperoue,  and  a 
more  thriving  man, 

"  Thia  is  a  Bubjeot  on  which  I  have  thought  much,  and  it  ie 
one  on  which  I  have  had  experience.^ 

Lord  Stair  says  of  his  tenantry — ^*  Whatever  is  due  to  me 
I  will  expect  them  to  pay ;  whatever  is  not  due,  I  will  never 
exact.""  And  when  saying  so  he  gives  that  true  independence 
to  the  tenant  which  will  enable  him  to  pay.  On  this  import- 
ant point  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  commented  with  great  force 
and  truth. 

In  his  letter  of  1831,  addressed  to  the  landowners,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  corn-laws — '^  Year  after  year  the  value  of 
the  farmers^  produce  had  been  diminishing,  till  it  fell  to  little 
more  than  half  the  price  at  which  Parli^unent  considered  he 
could  be  remunerated  for  his  industry.  Year  after  year  he 
was  deluded  by  fallacious  hopes  excited  by  the  law  itself;  his 
rent  was  paid  out  of  his  capital,  and  not  out  of  his  profits,  till 
that  capital  became  insufficient  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  then  you  yourselves  began  to  feel  the  calamity 
by  which  many  of  your  tenantry  had  been  already  over- 

^'  Compare,  then,  the  situation  of  that  tenantry  under  the 
protection  of  the  corn-law  of  1815,  with  what  it  probably 
would  have  been  had  the  trade  been  avowedly  free,  or  if  you 
had  been  contented  with  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law  of 
1804,  under  which  it  would  have  been  practically  ft^e. 

*^  Prices  would  indeed  have  lowered,  but  no  such  extravagant 
hopes  would  have  been  excited,  no  such  erroneous  calcula- 
tions would  have  been  made ;  rents  would  have  fallen  to  a 
level  corresponding  to  the  price  of  grain,  the  aericultural 
capital  of  the  country  would  nave  been  unimpaired,  and  the 
land  would  have  remained  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation. 
Your  nominal  rentals  might  have  been  diminished,  but  your 
rents  would  have  been  collected  with  facility,  and  you  would 
not  have  been  driven,  time  after  time,  to  the  wretched  expe- 
dient of  returning  a  per  oentage  to  your  tenants  at  each  suc- 
cessive audit,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  on  their 
farms — an  expedient  that  proclaims  to  your  fellowHsitizena 
that  those  who  resort  to  it  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  from 
their  tenants  a  larger  rent  than  the^  are  capable  of  paying. 
Nothing,  I  must  confess,  is  more  distressing  to  me  tnan  to 
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witness  these  half-yearly  aBnunmiioiift  of  this  mieoaUed  Hbent 
ity  of  certain  portions  of  the  landed  interest.  Has  it  never 
straok  you,  fellow-oitizens,  that  this  proceeding  is  no  evidence 
of  liberality,  but  rather  of  extortion.  That  the  return  of  a 
part  of  the  rent  may  be  proper  when  called  for  by  temporary 
calamity,  by  the  effect  of  flood  or  storm,  or  by  some  acoidentiu 
misfortune  overwhelming  a  particular  tenant  or  class  of  ten- 
ants I  do  not  deny,  but  that,  when  resorted  to  habitually,  is  not 
to  be  justified ;  that  it  convicts  those  who  have  recourse  to  it 
of  continued  attempts  to  extract  from  their  tenantry  a  rent 
not  warranted  by  the  vahie  of  agricultural  produce,  and,  so  far 
from  proving  the  liberality  of  the  landlord,  it  aflbrds  evidence 
of  a  very  different  quality!^ 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Earl  off  Stair^s  opinion  of  the 
corn-law  question. 

He  has  been  an  actor  rather  than  a  speaker.  I  can  recol- 
lect that,  as  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  an  officer  of  hi^h  rank 
in  the  army,  he  incurred  the  excessive  displeasure  of  the  anti* 
reformers,  as  the  Tories  were  called,  in  1832,  for  his  attendance 
at,  and  active  share  in,  one  of  those  vast  meetings  which 
alarmed  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  forced  the  success  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  I  can  recolkct  the  public  demand  for  his 
name  being  erased  from  the  army  list,  but  have  no  further 
knowledge  of  him. 

I  have  quoted  his  address  to  his  new  tenantry  on  succeeding 
to  the  Scotch  peerage,  and  offer  it  to  other  landlords  as  a 
rare  example  worthy  of  general  imitation,  independent  of  any 
political  views.  Whatever  his  personal  belief  in  politics  may 
be,  he  is  a  noble  instance  of  a  noble  landlord ;  and  altbouffh 
I  have  many  rural  details  to  communicate  from  the  counties 
in  which  I  have  lately  travelled,  I  deferred  them  to  give  place 
to  this  address,  the  republication  of  which  must  do  good  at 
a  season  of  agricultural  meetings. 


NOTES  FOR  FUTURE  HISTORIANS. 

February  1843l 

Each  reader  of  a  newspaper  is  now  for  or  against  the 
League ;  there  is  no  neutral  position,  unless  it  be  the  painful 
one  of  hanging  between  two  opinions.  In  whichever  category 
the  readers  of  this  chapter  may  be,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
lively  interest  in  the  League'^s  proceedings.  In  whatever  way 
this  movement  may  end,  whether  in  success  or  failure,  it  is  at 
the  present  time  pregnant  with  events  on  which  will  turn  the 
future  fortunes  of  mighty  England. 
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Since  writinff  a  brief  account  of  my  visit  to  the  League 
rooms,  I  have  formed  the  design  of  collecting  for  the  future 
historian  as  many  particulars  connected  with  this  unparalleled 
combination  as  any  single  individual  can  gather  together. 

Finding,  on  my  arrival  in  Manchester,  that  there  would  be 
no  public  meetings  for  some  days,  I  was  about  to  start  for 
Cheshire,  to  pursue  my  examination  into  the  practical  results 
of  the  agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant,  when,  in  the 
public  room  of  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying,  I  saw  a  paper 
announcing  that  a  ereat  tea-party  would  be  held  that  evening 
at  Bolton,  in  aid  of  the  L.50,000  fund  of  the  League.  As  the 
waiter  in  a  Manchester  hotel  is  not  the  person  to  put  coals 
on  your  fire,  (the  same  in  Lancaster  and  Preston,  by  the  bye,) 
he  IS  not,  it  seems,  the  person  to  answer  questions  about  rail- 
ways, and  trains,  and  fares,  and  hours  of  starting.  Either  he 
is  too  great  to  be  so  condescending,  or  it  is  not  m  his  depart- 
ment to  give  such  information.  Perhaps  the  division-oMaoour 
system,  so  oonmion  in  the  factories,  is  introduced  into  the 
inns  of  the  factory  towns ;  if  so,  it  may  be  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  landlords  and  landladies  to  consider  whether  they 
promote  their  own  profits  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  a 
waiter  to  go  down  stairs  in  search  of  an  assistant  to  answer 
those  questions  which  he  might  reply  to  while  going  outside 
to  ring  his  bdl  for  the  more  accommodating  and  seemingly 
better-informed  personage  named  BaoU. 

But  be  the  cause  what  it  mav,  the  waiter  is  not  the  man 
who  knows  everything  about  luggaee,  cabs,  cars,  coaches, 
trains,  fares,  and  how  many  miles,  but  Boots  is.  Accord- 
ingly, on  seeing  the  Bolton  advertisement  in  Manchester,  and 
putting  some  queries  to  the  waiter,  the  ubiquitous,  obliging, 
and  obeisant  !Boots  was  summoned.    He  came. 

^^  Boots,  how  far  is  Bolton  from  this  f^ 

"  Twelve  miles,  sir.'' 

^'  By  what  conveyance  can  I  get  there  this  evening  T 

^^  By  rail,  sir ;  train  goes  at  four,  sir ;  quarter  to  four  now, 
sir;  just  in  time,sir ;  omnibus  startsforthe  station  directly,  sir.*" 

Accordingly  I  was  at  Bolton  in  due  time.  I  had  the  ofier 
of  an  introduction  from  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  in 
the  railway  carnage ;  but  being  resolved  to  go  to  the  tea-party 
alone,  to  see,  and  hear,  and  judge  for  myself,  I  left  them  at 
the  inn  to  which  we  drove  from  the  railway,  and  proceeded  to 
the  meeting  alone.     They  followed  soon  after. 

At  the  door  of  a  large  chapel-like  building,  called  the 
''  Temperance-Hall,^  I  paid  Is.  6d.  for  a  ticket,  which  I  found 
marked  with  the  letter  E.  and  No.  something,  which  I  now 
forget.  This  letter  E.  and  No.  something  on  the  ticket  cor- 
msponded  with  a  seat  in  an  extreme  comer  of  the  house,  to 
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which  seat  I  might  have  gone,  but  only  by  walking  over  caps, 
and  oombs,  and  ourls,  and  lace,  and  .ribbons,  which  seemed 
to  form  a  pavement  resting  on  a  substratum  of  human 
heads ;  or  I  might  have  got  along  the  forms  by  making 
every  one  who  chose  to  have  their  seats  and  dresses  marked 
with  my  muddy  boots  rise;  or  evei^  couple  who  sat  to- 
gether, and  they  were  equally  distnbuted,  husbands  with 
their  wives,  lovers  with  their  loved  ones,  fathers  and  mothers, 
little  sisters  and  little  brothers,  I  might  have  ftot  along 
by  disjoining  all  these ;  or  by  creeping  beneath  the  tables, 
at  the  risk  of  rising  too  soon,  and,  like  an  earthquake, 
overthrowing  a  multitude  of  cups  and  other  crockery,  cakes, 
sandwiches,  dishes  of  oranges,  dishes  of  grapes,  and  other 
et-ceteras  of  teetotalism ;  or  I  might  have  ftot  myself  into  hot 
water,  and  moved  along  the  tables  as  that  did  which  filled  the 
teapots  and  tea  urns ;  but  I  did  none  of  those  thin^.  I  stood 
still,  and  looked  if  there  was  any  other  comer  mto  which  I 
could  retreat.  While  so  standing,  the  company  seemed  to 
consider  me  a  part  of  the  entertainment.  All  were  seated,  to 
the  number  of  1200  or  1300.  There  was  a  dead  silence. 
Eyes  which  up  to  this  had  rested  on  eyes  beside  them,  the 
lovers  and  the  loved ;  eyes  which,  up  to  this,  had  been  patiently 
resting  on  nothing,  the  old  and  the  companionless ;  eyes 
which,  up  to  this,  had  devoured  the  cakes,  and  the  grapes, 
and  the  oranges,  twenty  times  over,  the  little  sisters  andhtUe 
brothers,  not  excepting  most  of  the  fathers  and  mothers ;  all 
these  eyes  were  suddenly  and  resolvedly  turned  upon  me. 
The  great  men  of  the  deputation  from  the  League  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  the  meeting  was  waiting  for  them,  and  seemed 
willing  to  believe  that  any  stranger  was  one  of  those  they 
were  waiting  for. 

Anxious  to  escape  the  public  gaze,  I  hurriedly  penetrated, 
by  one  of  two  intersecting  thoroughfares,  to  the  mrther  side 
of  the  house,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  get  out  of  view  went  too 
far.  I  went  behind  the  scenes,  further  than  the  public  were 
expected  to  go.  Some  twenty  or  more  waiters,  male  and 
female,  and  twenty  or  more  kettles,  with  two  or  three  larger 
boilers,  kept  up  a  buzz  buzzing  in  this  department,  which  pre- 
vented a  stranger  from  being  so  quickly  detected  as  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  "  Now  it  is  positively  wrong,  James,  to 
do  that.""  "  Prav,  let  me  have  my  own  way.'^  "  We  must 
have  some  order.  *'  I  seay,  soome  o^  ye'^ll  be  seealded  to  deeth 
an  ye  take  nea  better  ceare.^  "  Oh,  my  cap  !  oh,  my  new 
ribbon !  to  put  boiling  black  kettle  joost  off  feyre  owre  a  oody'^s 
head  !  How  can  I  be  seen  now  f^  "  Never  mind,  never  mind ; 
make  way.*"  ^^  Why  don'*t  "^em  begin,  I  wouIdn^t  wait  not  a 
moment  longer,  I  wouldn^*"    ''  See !  who  is  that  r    Make  him 
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^  away  and  get  a  seat  and  keep  it ;  strangers  most  not  oome 
in  here.^    ^^  ^niy,  sir,  allow  me  to  diew  you  to  a  seat.*" 

And  I  was  shewn  to  a  seat,  and  suen  were  some  of  the 
expressions  heard,  where  I  should  not  have  heard  them,  heard 
above  the  murmur  of  voices  of  stewards,  and  waiters,  and 
kettles ;  stewards  and  waiters  directing  and  contending  each 
with  each ;  kettles  boiling  and  blubbering  side  by  side,  the 
steam  contending  with  thi  Uds  and  the  Hd!  with  tL  ste;™. 

Having  seen  what  was  not  intended  to  be  seen,  I  .now 
directed  my  attention  to  what  wa«  intended  for  special  obser- 
vation— the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  flags  and  mottos 
exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  Sometimes  flags  and 
mottos  say  a  great  deal ;  sometimes  they  say  what  the  l^ldest 
orators  dare  not  sav ;  sometimes  they  are  considered  danger- 
ous, sometimes  highly  criminal.  At  the  Bolton  meeting  the 
mottos  were  exoeedingfy  innocent. 

The  house  had  a  lofty  roof,  having  been  built  for  public 
meetings.  Facing  the  two  entrances,  and  stretching  between 
the  two  passages  which  ran  the  whole  width  of  the  house, 
and  diviaed  its  sittings  into  three  divisions,  was  raised  a  per- 
manent stage  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
and  hung  round  with  two  or  three  banners,  of  wmch  I  could 
not  see  the  inscriptions.  I  was  asked  to  a  seat  on  this  platform, 
and  having  no  choice,  the  body  of  the  house  being  completely 
filled,  I  accepted  the  offer. 

"Wliile  mounting  the  narrow  steps,  and  stumbling  over  some 
baskets  which  had  once  contained  the  good  things  now  dis- 
played on  the  two  platform  tables,  dispuiyed  there  with  all 
the  artistic  beauty  which  lady  hands  and  lady  tastes  could 
devise,  preparatory  to  filling  the  eloquent  mouths  of  the  depu- 
tation from  the  League  and  their  friends — while  stumbhng 
over  these  baskets,  1  heard  a  voice  read  out  two  lines  of  a 
hymn,  and  commence  singing  it  to  the  tune  called  the  *'  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm."*^  Judging  by  the  incompleteness  of  the 
singing,  I  suppose  the  audience  were  as  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise as  I  was,  at  this  not  very  appropriate  nor  very  harmo- 
nious attempt  at  religious  worship.  It  was  soon  over :  four 
lines,  if  I  remember  rightly,  made  a  finish,  and  then  there 
was — oh!  such  a  clatter  of  cups  and  saucers,  spoons,  and 
little  plates  !  and  such  a  sudden  falling  to  ! — such  an  issue  of 
boiling  kettles  and  steam,  and  waiters  trotting  about  like  so 
many  locomotive  engines,  in  all  directions!  Such  a  many 
compliments  paid : — ^^  If  you  please,  sir,  allow  me  to  hand 
your  cup  r  "  Pray,  pass  this  to  the  young  lady  next  you.**^ 
"  Do  you  take  sugar,  sir !  And  you,  ma^am :  And  you ! 
And  you,  sirr     "Out  the  way!     Out  the  way  i""    "Oh, 

11 
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my  !  some  of  you  will  run  one  another  down  with  those  jugs 
of  boiling  water ;  I  am  really  surprised  that  you  don^t  have 
more  care.''     "Have  more  care  yourself,  sir — ^you  are  the 

only  one  I  have  seen  in  the  way.*"     "  Now  this  is  really .'*' 

"  Huzza !  Hurrah  !  Clap — clap — ^ap — ^ap  !*"  The  deputation 
coming  in  !  "  The  who  I  Who  are  they  T  "  John  Bright, 
of  Rochdale,  and  B.  B.  B.  Moore,  of  Dublin.  Hurrah! 
hurrah — urah — ^rah — rah  r    "  Clap — ^ap — ^ap— ap  !"    "  Now, 

Eray  be  seated,  gentlemen ;  pray  be  seated.^"  ^^  Ah  !  John, 
ow  d'ye  do  !'^  "  Hope  you're  well,  Mr  Moore  ?  Hope  you 
have  not  got  wet  f  Hope  this  cup  will  be  to  your  taste !  Oh  ! 
I  forget,  you  don't  drink  tea !  What  wile  you  take?  Pray 
do  take  something.  We  know  you  don't  use  any  article  that 
pays  duty  to  the  excise  or  the  customs,  if  you  can  help  it ; 
but  after  your  journey,  and  with  such  a  t<i8k  before  you,  you 
must  really  take  some  refreshment."     "  Certainly."     "  Anne, 

get  Mr  Moore ^et  this  gentleman  a  cupful  of  hot  milk. 

And  you  never  take  anything  to  breakfast  or  supper  but  bread 
and  milk !  Is  your  tea  to  your  taste,  Mr  Bright !  I  know 
you  don't  take  sugar ;  you  don't  pay  that  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment  and  the  monopolists.  You  don't  like  green  tea,  I  think  i 
not  any  green?  not  even  mixed!  Oh  !  very  good  ;  we  shall 
have  some  all  black  in  this.  Anne,  let  tea  be  made  in  this 
pot  for  Mr  Bright,  and  all  black,  no  green,  nor  mixed.  Oh 
dear !  I'm  so  sorry  we  had  not  thought  of  this  sooner." 
"  Now  is  your  tea  to  your  taste,  sir !"  "  Ah  !  Mr  Brooks, 
how  d'ye  do  i  Well  ?  eh !  glorious  meeting  this,  is  it  not  ? 
splendid  turn  out  for  Bolton  this,  is  it  not  i  Ah  !  that  is  the 
point,  the  money — ^the  subscription  is  the  thing ;  well,  I  think 
we  shall  do  something  that  way  also — something  good — 
something  worth  talking  about."  ^'  Who  is  this  sittmg  at  the 
table  behind  us  f  ^' Which  one  do  you  mean  f  "  He  next  to 
close  behind  us  ? — speak  low — ^the  next  but  one  to  Dr 


Bowring."  "  Don't  you  know  him  f  *'  No ;  I  never  saw  him 
before  this  evening.  He  came  from  Manchester  by  the  train 
the  deputation  came  by."  "  Did  he  ?  I  shall  inquire  of  Mr 
Moore  if  he  knows  him."  "  Well,  does  Mr  Moore  know  who 
he  is  r  "  No ;  he  thinks  he  comes  from  London,  but  is  not 
sure ;  but  he  is  not  one  connected  with  the  League.  No- 
body here  seems  to  know  him." 

So  he  who  was  not  one  of  the  League,  and  whom  nobody 
seemed  to  know,  having  heard  all  that  is  here  related,  drank 
three  cups  of  tea,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  fair 
hands  of  a  lady,  who  most  kindly  and  politely  did  the  honours 
of  the  table,  and  by  the  time  his  three  cups  were  finished, 
everybody  eke  was  finishing. 
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In  less  than  t«n  minutes  after  everybody  was  finished,  the 
cups  were  entirely  cleared  away.  In  five  minutes  after  that 
the  mayor,  a  fifty-year-old  pleasant  looking  but  rather  timid 

fentleman,  was  moved  and  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  chair, 
^ive  minutes  after  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  speech ;  and 
in  five  minutes  more  Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was 
through  the  introductory  sentences  of  his. 

Joseph  Brotherton  is  a  mild  looking  man,  five  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  apparently  above  fifty  years  of  age,  a  little 
inclined  to  corpulency,  with  a  round  face  and  black  whiskers 
neatly  trinmied  and  pointed  forward.  He  is,  in  Parliament, 
remarkable  for  his  regular  attendance  and  his  opposition  to 
midnight  legislation.  In  the  country  he  seems  to  be  remark- 
able for  his  readiness  to  attend  any  meeting  when  called  on 
for  the  promotion  of  free  trade,  also  for  his  solid  good  sense, 
which  never  fails  to  instruct  his  hearers,  though  it  seldom 
excites  them  to  high  applause.  On  the  occasion  under  notice 
I  did  not  hear  him  with  the  attention  he  deserves,  and  which 
I  was  disposed  to  pay  to  him,  inasmuch  as  a  gentleman  sitting 
beside  me  undertook,  on  finding  I  was  a  stranger  to  every  one 
present,  to  inform  me  of  the  names  of  those  on  the  platform, 
as  also  of  their  professional  and  personal  connections.  The 
following  are,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  words  and 
manner  of  our  conversation : — 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  Joseph  Brotherton,  member  for  Salford, 
who  is  speaking.  This  is  our  mayor,  Mr  Walsh,  who  is  in 
the  chair.  That  gentleman  sitting  on  his  right,  next  but  one, 
wearing  spectacles,  he  vnth  the  high  full  forehead,  that  is  one 
of  our  members  for  Bolton,  Dr  Bowring. .  Our  other  member, 
Peter  Ainsworth,  has  cut  our  connection,  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy ''s  camp ;  but  we  shall  cut  him  at  the  next  election.^ 

"  Will  you  r 

"  Oh,  yes ;  why  should  we  not  ?  I  have  always  supported 
him,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  again ;  we  must  have  out  and  out 
free-traders,  such  men  as  the  doctor  and  John  Bright,  for 
instance.    Do  you  know  John  Bright  T 

'^  I  think  I  do ;  this  is  him,  sitting  on  the  back  seat  next 
the  door,  to  our  right,  is  it  not  T 

"  Yes,  that  is  John — a  clever  roan — extraordinary  debater. 
On  the  subjects  of  wages  and  machinery,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  League.  He  carries  on  large  works  at  Rochdale. 
AU^  his  family  are  repealers ;  they  give  both  their  time  and 
their  money  to  the  cause.  No  one  acquainted  with  that  man'^s 
movements  could  believe  it  possible  for  one  individual  to 
undergo  the  fatigue  he  does  in  this  cause.  Every  day  and 
night  he  is  at  some  meeting  or  other.    His  sisters  are  as 
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zealous,  and  in  the  getting  of  money  for  the  fund  as  successful. 
They  are  all  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Excellent  people  all. 
Highly  esteemed  by  their  factory  hands. 

^^  But,  look  here.  Do  you  see  that  lady  sitting  opposite ; 
the  one  that  sat  next  to  Moore  when  the  tea  was  gomg  on, 
second  from  the  comer ! — Yes,  that  is  her,  rauier  pale. 
Why,  as  to  her  age — ^you  know  we  never  talk  about  ladies^ 
ages — -yet  her^s  may  be  talked  of;  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
I  should  say.  That  is  a  most  remarkable  young  lady ;  her 
name  is  Heyworth,  Miss  Heyworth,  daughter  of  Lawrence 
Heyworth,  Esq.,  of  Yew  Tree,  near  Liverpool,  a  retired  mer- 
chant, rich,  and  a  most  zealous  member  of  the  League.  Oh  ! 
he  is  a  determined  worker  in  the  cause.  And  his  daughter, 
bless  you  *  she  is  not  a  whit  behind  him.  He  makes  speeches 
— ^he  IS  to  speak  to-night^-excellent  speeches  he  makes ;  but 
his  daughter  goes  even  beyond  him  in  working  for  the  cause. 
She  ^oes  everywhere  in  Liverpool ;  into  the  richest  man^s 
mansion  and  the  poorest  man^s  cellar ;  gives  tracts,  collects 
money,  reasons  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  repeal.  Oh ! 
bless  you,  she  deserves — I  don^t  know  what— she  deserves  at 
the  least  our  thanks  and  our  prayers. 

''  This  gentleman,  with  the  round,  good  humoured  face, 
who  wears  a  white  neckcloth,  is  John  Brooks,  Alderman 
Brooks,  of  Manchester.  He  employs  a  great  many  people. 
He  has  built  a  flax  mill  in  Bolton,  and  lost  L.60,000  on  it. 
We  shall  have  a  speech  from  him.    Always  humorous,  always 

Eleasant;  good  man;  hits  hard  at  the  parsons  sometimes; 
ut  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  either  lauffhing, 
either  smiling  with  a  face  like  a  schoolboy,  or  I  teU  you 
what,  I  have  seen  that  same  John  Brooks  listening  to  some 
of  our  pathetic  speakers,  who,  in  describing  the  distress  of  the 
unemployed,  have  worked  on  his  feelings  until  the  tears  fell 
from  his  eyes. 

**■  These  are  some  of  our  Bolton  friends  next  us :  you  will 
hear  the  names  of  most  of  them  when  the  subscriptions  come 
to  be  read.  Moore  will  undertake  that  part  of  the  business. 
A  clever  young  man  he  is— clever,  very  clever;  you  would 
not  think,  merely  to  look  at  him,  before  hearing  him  speak, 
that  he  could  make  such  an  impression  on  an  audience ;  but 
he  has  a  fine  manly  voice ;  he  is  eloquent,  is  witty — ^a  regular 
Irishman  at  repartee.  He  and  John  Bright  will  take  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  out  of  such  a  meeting  as  this  more  than 
any  other  men  of  the  League.  They  do  it  in  a  way  that 
nobody  ever  thought  of  before.  They  get  up  a  complete  piece 
of  auctioneering ;  and,  talk  of  George  Aobins  !  George  Robins 
is  a  bagatelle  in  exciting  an  audience  to  competition  compared 
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with  Brieht  or  Moore.  Who  w  he !  Who  is  Moore !  He  is 
an  Irish  barrister,  a  young  gentleman  of  property ;  oh  yes,  a 
young  man  of  respectable  connexions.  He  will  be  called  to 
the  English  bar  next  summer.  He  is  clever,  decidedly  clever ; 
and  his  natural  eloquence  and  Irish  banter  tell  splendidly  on 
an  audience.  People  that  never  thought  of  subscribing  come 
out  with  their  money,  or  down  with  their  names,  when  they 
hear  Moore  at  his  auctioneering.  Subscribers  of  L.10  put 
their  names  down  for  L.20,  the  twenty  pounders  increase 
their  subscriptions  to  fifty,  the  fifties  to  a  hundred,  and  so 
on.  He  gets  hold  of  a  particular  trade,  for  instance,  the  tea- 
dealers,  and  he  will  make  them  subscribe  in  competition  with 
one  another ;  the  shoemakers  the  same,  and  the  tailors ;  he 
keeps  at  them,  and  puts  the  meeting  into  such  good  humour, 
such  roars  of  laughter,  and  K^ts  up  such  shouts  of  applause, 
administers  to  their  love  of  approbation  so  vifi^orously,  that 
they  cannot  help  themselves;  they  are  completely  led  off 
their  feet  as  it  were.  Oh  !  he  is  just  the  man,  he  and  Bright, 
for  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  so  many 
speakers ;  the  people  get  tired.  What  we  want  now  in  our 
towns  is  not  ar^ments  against  the  corn-laws,  not  lectures  ; 
we  are  all  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  proceedings  on  this 
question,  and  we  want  nothing  but  money,  and  men  who  can 
take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  it,  but  who  hang 
back.  Bright  and  Moore  are  the  men  for  that  business . 
Gobden  can  do  little  at  it,  he  is  too  diffident.  You  will  hear 
them  at  their  auction  by-and-bye.^ 

With  this  information  of  the  men  before  me,  and  the 
manner  of  their  proceedings,  I  now  listened  attentively  to 
what  was  said.  Mr  Brotherton  had  finished ;  Mr  Hey  worth 
was  just  begun ;  John  Brooks  succeeded ;  and  Dr  Bowring 
followed  him  in  a  powerful  oration,  which  drew  down  thunders 
of  applause.  I  must  certainly  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
it  was  a  most  eloquent  harangue.  Were  it  possible  for  Dr 
Bowring  to  use  somewhat  less  of  his  violent  gesticulation,  he 
would,  1  think,  be  more  effective.  Being  member  for  the 
borough,  he  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  but  not  greater 
than  the  importance  of  his  subject  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing it  demanded. 

Following  him  came  John  Bright,  who  read  a  letter  from 
the  other  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough,  Peter 
Ainsworth,  Esq.,  excusing  himself  from  attending  the  meet- 
ing, because,  having  voted  for  the  tariff  last  session,  which 
gave  protection  to  certain  manufactures,  he  was  not  now  pre- 
pared to  repeal  the  corn-law,  which  would  be  taking  away  all 
protection  from  the  farmers.    This  letter  afforded  a  text  for 
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a  very  effective  speech,  delicate  in  its  satire,  but  all  the  keener 
that  it  was  delicate. 

Next  came  Mr  B.  B.  B.  Moore,  whose  initials  being  inter- 
preted signify  Bobert  Boss  Bowan ;  and  with  him  oame  the 
subscriptions  and  the  auction.* 


NOTES  UPON  SCOTLAND. 

Journey  to  the  Farm  of  Mr  Hope  of  Fenton  Bmoi- 

September  1843. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  adver- 
tised last  year  that  they  would  give  certain  prizes  for  essays 
*^  demonstrating  the  injurious  effects  of  the  corn-laws  on 
tenant-farmers  and  farm-labourers,  and  the  advantages  which 
those  classes  would  derive  from  their  total  and  immediate 
repeal.^^  And  it  will  be  recollected  also  that  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr  Hope  of  Fenton  Bams,  near  Haddington. 
The  Hon.  Fox  Maule  and  some  other  landlords  of  high  stand- 
ing, formerly  friends  of  protection,  have  publicly  ascribed 
their  conversion  to  total  and  immediate  abolition  to  Mr  Hope^s 
essay.  The  essayist  spoke  of  himself,  his  farm,  and  the  corn- 
laws  thus : — 

'^As  a  tenant-farmer  in  an  exclusively  arable  district  of 
Scotland,  paying  a  rent  depending  on  the  price  of  grain,  and 
averaging  for  several  years  past  L.1500  a-year,  for  a  farm  pos- 
sessing no  peculiar  advantages  from  vicinity  to  a  market 
town  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  upon  a  lease  originally  of 
twenty-one  years,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number 
yet  to  run,  and  during  which  period  repayment  is  confidently 
expected  of  large  sums  expended  in  thorough  draining  with 
tiles  more  than  five  hundred  acres,  and  otherwise  improving 
and  enriching  the  farm ;  thus  situated,  I  should  rejoice  were 
the  corn-laws  to  be  abolished  whenever  Parliament  meets.*" 

Being  in  Haddington,  and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Fenton 
Barns,  I  went  one  day  to  see  that  and  some  other  farms  in 
the  same  direction.     I  may  state  that  the  town  of  Haddington 

*  The  **  auction**  was  carried  on  by  blank  cards  and  pencils  being  handed 
round  the  assembly.  As  the  cards  were  returned  with  the  name  of  a  subscriber 
and  the  amount  which  he  intended  to  give  when  called  upon  at  his  own  house, 
Hr  Moore  read  the  name  and  amount,  commented  on  the  indiridual  and  his 
profession  ;  if  he  were  a  shoemaker,  shewing  how  he  would  be  served  by  free- 
trade,  and  exciting  other  shoemakers  to  rival  him  ;  so  on  with  all  the  professions. 
A  great  deal  of  money  was  got  in  this  way  which  never  would  have  been  eot 
otherwise.  This  sketch  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  League  tea-partiea 
in  the  provinces. 
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stands  in  a  valley  through  which  runs  a  small  river  called  the 
Tyne.  With  our  faces  southward  we  have  a  cultivated  country 
before  us,  gradually  ascending  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  until  it 
merges  with  the  heath  of  the  Lammermoor  Hills,  which  hills 
run  across  the  country  from  east  to  west,  a  distance  of  seventy 
or  eighty  miles.  We  are  now  in  view  of  the  centre  of  the 
ran^e.  At  our  back,  rising  abruptlv  on  the  north  side  of 
Haddington,  is  a  minor  range  of  hills  called  the  Garleton. 
We  must  cross  these  to  go  to  Fenton  Barns.  The  road  is 
steep  on  each  side,  and  by  its  steepness  places  a  farm  distant 
from  the  market  town  six  miles  at  as  great  a  disadvantage  as 
if  it  were  ten  miles  distant  on  an  easy  road. 

Having  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  parted  with 
the  road  for  a  brief  period  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  monumental 
column,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  we  scramble 
through  whins  and  over  rocks,  and  arrive  at  the  column,  and 
find  it  is,  what  we  had  been  told  when  inquiring  thirty  miles 
off,  a  monument  to  a  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  (the  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Hope  of  the  wars  of  Wellington.)  As  this 
is  conspicuous  from  the  sea  and  many  distant  places,  so  the 
sea,  that  arm  of  it  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  broad,  and  the  county  of  Fife  beyond,  and  many  notice* 
able  objects  at  greater  and  lesser  distances,  arepublic  to  the  eye 
from  the  hill  on  which  stands  this  column.  Far  in  the  north- 
west, beyond  the  shires  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan, 
stand  the  Ochills,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Highland 
mountains.  At  a  fourth  part  of  the  distance,  hiding  from  us 
the  comparatively  level  country  of  the  Forth  and  West 
Lothian,  rises  the  smoke  of  Edinburgh,  and  amid  the  smoke 
the  Calton  Hill  and  the  many  monuments  thereon;  while 
above  all,  above  the  Calton  pillars,  above  the  city  and  the 
city'^s  smoke,  rises  Arthur^s  Seat,  as  if  keeping  at  bay  the 
more  distant  Pentlands,  which  we  see  scowhng  beyond  him, 
and  the  Lammermoors  cold  and  bleak* 

From  that  point  in  the  west,  where  the  Lammermoors  are 
lowest,  we  have  them  crossing  on  our  south,  as  before  said, 
until  they  reach  the  sea  at  Fast  Castle,  forty  miles  to  the 
east  of  where  we  now  stand.  In  that  range  they  encircle 
between  them  and  the  sea  what  is  generally  known  as  East 
Lothian  and  a  small  part  of  Berwickshire;  but  the  hills 
themselves,  the  very  bleakest  and  most  profitless  of  them,  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  shires  of  east  Lothian  and  Berwick. 
Fast  Castle,  on  the  very  peak  of  a  headland  overhanging  the 
sea,  where  deep  water  vexes  itself  upon  the  perpendicular 
rocks  in  its  everlasting  disquietude,  because  it  has  no  beach 
to  play  upon,  and  is  unable  to  make  one,  is  the  farthest  poini 
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diflcemible  in  the  east.  It  is  the  Wolfs  Craig  of  the  *^  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,^^  the  nestling-place  of  Caleb  Salderstone  and 
old  Mysie. 

From  that  point  many  miles  of  the  sea-shore  and  of  the 
rich  fields  l^ing  between  the  shore  and  the  hills  are  hidden 
from  our  view  by  intervening  heights,  chief  of  which  is  Doon 
Hill,  above  Dunbar,  both  places,  hill  and  town,  of  more 
importance  in  the  days  of  war  than  in  these  times  of  trade 
and  commerce,  seeing  that  Dunbar  is  every  day  becoming  less 
and  less,  and  more  feeble  and  poor.  Following  the  line  of 
sea-coast  towards  ourselves  from  Dunbar,  we  see  the  ruins  of 
Tantallon  Castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Douglasses ;  as 
also  the  Bass  Bock,  two  or  three  miles  out  at  sea,  once  the 
state  prison  of  Scotland.  Nearer  us  is  North  Berwick  Law, 
rising  a  hundred  feet  high  from  the  level  country  on  the  sea- 
shore, between  us  and  which  lies  a  well-cultivated  district,  all 
in  large  farms,  and  on  each  farm  a  steam-null,  with  a  tall 
chimney  rising  up,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  "  factory  districts,^ 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  ^^  purely  agricultural.^  Sir  Thomas 
Hepburn,  who  is  member  for  this  county,  may  be  as  truly 
called  the  representative  of  tall  chinmeys  as  are  the  members 
for  Stockport  and  Manchester. 

Continuing  our  eyes  along  the  coast,  we  run  into  the  line 
already  viewed,  because  the  sea,  west  of  Preston  Pans,  which 
is  eight  or  ten  miles  north-west  from  us,  forms  a  bay  which 
bends  inland  between  that  place  and  Edinburgh.  We  shall 
therefore  retreat;  and  we  do  so  along  the  line  on  which 
Johnny  Cope  retreated  from  Preston  Pans  to  Dunbar,  and 
alone  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  North  British  Railway,* 
which  is  to  connect  the  North  of  England,  and,  through  that, 
London  and  the  South  of  England  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Having  returned  to  the  road,  I  was  told  that,  of  the  many 
tall  chimneys  I  saw  over  the  country,  the  one  which  was 
smoking  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  was  Fenton  Bams. 
We  descended  the  hill,  and  in  due  time  I  approached  it. 
Some  English  friends  and  others  were  with  me,  mtending  to 
go  to  the  sea-side,  but  as  there  was  one  who  had  never  seen 
a  thrashing  mill,  we  left  the  others  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  farm-yard,  at  which  distance  the 
public  road  passed  on  to  the  village  of  Dirleton.  On  our 
right  hand  were  the  extensive  farm  buildings  and  enormous 
stackyard ;  I  did  not  go  over  the  offices,  as  they  were  seem- 
ingly such  as  I  saw  in  every  other  pari  of  Lothian,  commodious 
and  compact,  well  arranged  for  the  due  economy  of  labour, 

*  This  Railway  is  now  made,  and  used  as  the  thoroughiace  to.  Eogland. 
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and  as  unlike  the  farm  offices  of  England  as  can  well  be, 
where  we  see  a  bam  in  one  field,  a  stable  in  another  field,  a 
hay-riok  here,  and  a  corn-rick  there,  the  houses,  and  produce, 
and  implements  scattered  over  the  whole  farm.  The  compact- 
ness of  Mr  Hope's  farm-yard  is  common  to  Lothian,  but  I 
soon  observed  something  about  it  not  common  to  Lothian ; 
to  the  shame  of  that  otherwise  fine  county  and  the  owners  of 
the  land  let  the  words  be  spoken.  In  front  of  me  was  a 
cottage,  and  on  my  left  hand  was  a  row  of  cottages,  covered 
with  roses  and  adorned  with  many  other  flowers  and  shrubs, 
the  rarity  of  some  of  which  told,  as  well  as  the  inmates  could 
tell,  that  their  culture  had  been  assiduously  cared  for.  If  a 
cottage  is  flowery  outside,  and  the  flowers  carefully  trained, 
we  may  be  sure  that  inside  there  is  neither  a  want  of  cleanli- 
ness nor  a  neglect  .of  moral  training.  But  Mr  Hope  has  not 
only  induced  his  workpeople  to  depicture  that  comfort  outside 
which  should  be  an  indweller  in  every  cottage;  he  has,  by 
building  an  extra  room,  and  a  small  dairy  behind  each  house, 
rendered  comfort,  neatness,  healthfulness,  and  moral  decency 
practicable,  or  at  least  he  has  made  the  want  of  them  less 
excusable.  I  went  into  several  of  these  houses,  and  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  the  abundance  of  provisions  and 
furmture  in  each  were  a  pleasing  contrast  to  what  I  have  seen 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  Lothian  hinds 
have  usually  a  year's  provisions  laid  in  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  as  they  have  a  cow  giving  milk  and  butter  for 
market  and  for  use  all  the  sununer,  their  houses  are  never  the 
home  of  hunger ;  but  in  nearly  every  case  their  houses  are  so 
small  and  ill-constructed,  that  social  comfort  and  a  due  respect 
to  decency  are  impracticable.  Mr  Hope  has,  at  his  own 
expense,  as  the  people  told  me,  done  tne  great  service  of 
improving  the  physical  and  moral  comforts  of  his  workers, 
though  he  be  only  a  tenant,  and  the  houses  are  the  property 
of  the  landlord. 

We  saw  the  thrashing  mill  at  fuU  work,  but  it  was  within 
ten  minutes  of  stopping  when  we  entered  the  bam.  The  time 
was  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  already  a 
large  stack  of  wheat,  of  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  quarters, 
which  had  been  standing  in  the  yard  in  the  mormng,  was 
nearly  ready  for  market. 

They  do  not  build  the  stacks  larger  in  Lothian  than  can  be 
conveniently  thrashed  in  a  dav ;  and  thus  at  anv  time  they 
can  take  any  advantage  of  a  change  of  markets,  if  such  be  in 
the  farmer's  favour,  rf or  do  they  employ  fewer  people  on  the 
same  breadth  of  land.  The  money  saved  by  Mr  Hope's  mill 
is  as  so  much  more  capital  to  him,  and  he  pays  it  away  in 
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wages  for  some  other  description  of  farm  work,  which,  with- 
out it,  he  could  not  perform.  The  more  economy  that  is 
observed  in  a  manufactory,  the  more  people  can  the  manufac- 
turer employ ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  mrmer — the  farmer  is  a 
manufacturer  of  food.  If  anything  distinguishes  him  more 
than  another  from  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  broadcloth,  it 
is  that  he  goes  into  business  with  too  little  capital,  and  depends 
on  other  chances  than  the  certain  calculation  of  what  capital 
will  produce  for  his  profits. 

Not  having  any  personal  knowledge  of  Mr  Hope,  I  did  not 
call  on  him ;  moreover,  he  and  his  father — an  aged  gentleman, 
who,  I  believe,  has  been  many  years  opposed  to  the  corn-laws, 
seeing  that  their  only  efiect  was  to  mar  good  farming,  by 
unsettling  the  prices  of  com,  and  thus  unsettling  au  the 
farmer'^s  plans — ^had  gone  out  on  horseback  to  visit  their 
shearers,  who  were  at  work  in  a  field  lying  at  some  distance 
from  our  road.  I  found  the  people  speak  very  highly  of  both 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Mr  Hope,  as  kind  and  attentive 
masters.  Quarrels,  reproofs,  and  disputes  were  unknown 
amone  them.  Some  of  the  ploughmen  had  been  ten,  twelve, 
and  sixteen  years  there. 


The  CottAges  of  the  Hinds — The  Mftrqak  of  Tireeddale^s  ImproTed  Laod  and 
Unimproved  Cottages — Mis  Fergnsson^s  Beautiful  Village  of  Dirleton — ^The 
Neglect  of  the  Cottages  on  other  parts  of  the  Estate. 

Having  mentioned  the  improved  dwellings  of  the  labourers 
on  Mr  Hope^s  farm  of  Fenton  Bams,  and  stated  that  he 
had,  at  his  own  expense,  added  a  small  bed-room  and  a  dairy 
to  each,  I  may  still  remark  that  they  are  not  even  yet  such 
houses  as  should  be  provided  for  labourers.  Still  they  are, 
by  Mr  Hope^s  addition  to  them,  and  bv  his  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  workpeople,  in  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  To 
have  made  them  better  than  they  are  would  have  required 
new  structures  on  new  foundations,  which,  as  a  mere  tenant 
himself,  with  a  limited  lease  of  the  farm,  he  could  not  do, 
neither  in  point  of  law  as  regarded  his  lease,  nor  in  point  of 
>ropriety  as  regarded  the  expense  to  himself.  But  if  the 
andlords,  who  must  surely  see  that  they  have  an  interest  in 

Eromoting  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  the  working  popu- 
ttion,  were  to  take  notice  of  the  cottages,  they  mient  soon 
do  what  such  tenants  as  Mr  Hope  cannot  do.  As  it  is,  I  saw 
nothing  in  East  Lothian  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  houses  of 
the  farm  labourers  were  concerned,  that  indicated  any  improve- 
ment, not  even  where  new  cottages  were  in  course  of  erection. 


E 
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On  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale^a  estate  I  saw  a  new  farm- 
steading  in  oourse  of  erection.  I  noticed  it  the  more  particu- 
larly, as  the  Marquis  has  of  late  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
practical  improvement  of  agriculture  in  a  manner  at  once 
energetic,  comprehensive,  and  successful.  Previous  to  his 
departure  for  India,  he,  by  his  ceaseless  attention  to  the 
practical  details  of  diraining,  tile-making,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  soils  on  his  own  property,  had  given  a  stimulus  to 
landlord  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  espe- 
cially in  Scotland.  Doubtless  the  Marquis  intended,  as  a 
primary  object,  to  improve  his  rental — a  most  honourable 
mtention ;  but,  in  producing  turnips  over  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  cold  wet  land,  where  turnips  never  grew  before,  to 
feed  cattle  where  cattle  were  never  fed  before,  supplying 
markets  with  butcher^s  meat  better  than  markets  were  ever 
supplied  before,  and  on  the  same  description  of  land  produc- 
ing wheat  where  wheat  had  never  grown,  and  five  bushels  of 
oats  where  only  three  grew ;  in  doing  this  on  his  own  estate, 
by  his  own  devices  and  superintendence,  and  on  other  estates 
by  the  example  of  his  success,  the  Marquis  was  most  truly  a 
benefactor  of  his  country,  even  though  his  own  profit  might 
have  been  the  primary  cause  of  action.  Indeed,  if  he  acted 
with  a  view  to  profit,  he  acted  right,  and  would  have  done 
wrong  with  any  other  view.  The  severest  losses  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  landowners  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  men  of 
rank  and  wealth  have  either  entirely  neglected  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  property,  or  have  attended  to  the  beautuy- 
ing  of  it  without  any  regard  to  substantial  and  permanent 
profit.  AU  parks,  gardens,  plantations,  roads,  lakes,  bridges, 
and  fancy  farms,  erected  for  the  mere  adornment  of  an  estate, 
of  which  England  presents  such  abundant  specimens,  pre- 
served at  great  expense  and  no  profit,  might  have  been,  and 
might  yet  be,  kept  up  in  all  their  beauty,  while  paying  their 
own  expenses.  Even  more;  the  face  of  England  might  be 
changed  from  what  it  is  to  an  Eden-like  beauty  and  fruitful- 
ness,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  but  more  especially  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  landed  rent-rolls,  if  landowners  would 
manage  their  own  affairs.  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  bein^, 
in  my  opinion,  a  rare  instance  of  a  nobleman  managing  his 
own  a&irs  in  a  businesslike  way,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  manu- 
facturer does,  who,  looking  to  ultimate  profit,  improves  his 
machinery  and  makes  a  web-and-a-half  instead  of  one  web, 
thus  giving  more  employment  to  mechanics  and  more  cloth  to 
the  markets  of  the  world,  enabling  millions  of  women  and 
children  to  have  two  cheap  dresses,  who  before  could  not 
appear  but  in  one  dress  or  in  rags — ^the  Marquis  being  a 
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rare  inatanoe  of  one  in  his  ^Kurition  endeayouring  to  enrich 
himself,  while,  by  manufacturing  food  more  plentifully,  to  be 
sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  consumers  of  food,  he  enables 
them  to  save  something  from  food  to  expend  in  clothing, 
thereby  increasing  the  trade  of  the  manufacturer,  I  looked  to 
the  result  of  his  agricultural  reform  with  much  interest. 

Fields,  now  enclosed  with  fences,  substantial  and  beautiful, 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  years,  wet,  cold,  and  worthless, 
smiled  now  in  the  face  of  heaven  with  crops  alike  abundant 
in  quantity  and  excellent  in  kind.  Others,  which  had  been 
cultivated  for  ages,  but  which  had  been  nothing  better  than 
^^  a  cold  hunsry  clay^  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  and  incapable 
of  bearing  uiat  turnip  crop  which  is  so  important  to  a 
farmer  who  would  feed  cattle,  produce  manure,  and.  raise 
good  corn  crops,  were  now  loaded  with  turnips  that  would 
turn  off  at  the  rate  of  twenty  and  thirty  tons  an  acre. 
Yet,  amid  all  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  that  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  the  dwellings  of  the  working  popu- 
lation stood  the  same,  small,  uncomfortable,  odious  lookmg 
huts,  that  they  have  ever  been.  The  new  houses  in  process 
of  erection  were  so  far  improved  as  to  have  the  stone  walls 
plastered  inside,  with  a  boarding  over^head,  instead  of  the 
bare  roof,  which  is  so  common ;  but  in  respect  to  size,  of  their 
utter  incapability  of  allowing  a  decent  distribution  of  a  family, 
the  new  cottages  seemed  as  faulty  as  the  old.  The  whole- 
someness  of  situation,  to  say  nothing  of  that  pleasantness  of 
situation  which  should  be  attended  to  in  order  to  make  hap- 
piness of  spirit  attainable  in  the  family  of  the  cottager,  hap- 
piness of  spirit,  having  so  much  responsibility  as  a  parent  of 
morality,  and  morality  in  a  working  population  so  much  to  do 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  society,  up  to  the  nobles  of 
the  land — wholesomeness  of  situation,  to  say  nothing  of  plea- 
santness, was  not  attended  to. 

There  are  some  cottages  to  be  seen  in  Scotland,  and  some 
in  all  parts  of  England,  which  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  but  these  are  found  only  in  some  pet  village  near  a 
nobleman''s  park,  or  in  the  park  itself,  and  only  there  because 
they  are  ornamental  to  the  rich  man^s  residence.  So  truly  is 
this  the  case,  that  we  very  frequently  find  such  ornamental 
cottages  and  lodges  at  park  gates  as  destitute  of  comfort  as 
the  hovel  on  the  farm  ;  mere  ornament  being  everything,  the 
comfort  of  the  indwellers  nothing. 

A  few  miles  from  Mr  Hope^s  farm,  in  East  Lothian,  there 
is  a  vilWe  called  Dirleton.  I  visited  it  on  the  same  day  I 
was  at  Fenton  Bams.  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  but  had 
read  of  it,  and  often  heard  it  spoken  of.    Its  simple  beauty  had 
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been  extolled  as  unmatched ;  and  now  I  muBt  aay  that,  in  all 
my  travels,  south  and  north,  I  have  seen  nothing  so  sweet,  so 
pleasing  to  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind,  so  satisfactory 
to  the  reflective.  The  excellent  and  amiable  Mrs  Fergusson, 
under  whose  patronage  art  has  so  liberally  given  its  aid  to 
nature  in  beautifying  Dirleton,  must  have  a  high  satisfaction, 
when  she  makes  her  occasional  visits  to  the  neighbouring 
mansion,  to  see  so  much  outward  comfort,  and  hear  that  the 
people,  in  the  internal  economy  of  their  dwellings,  and  in  the 
moral  rectitude  of  their  lives,  are  so  worthy  of  what  she  and 
the  late  Robert  Fergusson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  her  husband,  have 
done  for  them.  But  Mrs  Fergusson^s  rich  property  extends 
far  beyond  this  village.  Besides  the  Dirleton  estate,  there 
is  Biel,  ten  miles  southward ;  and  where  are  there  finer  farms 
than  those  encircling  Biel!  Where  a  more  independent  and 
wealthy  set  of  tenants !  Where  a  more  industrious  class  of 
workpeople !  And  yet  the  dwellings  of  the  farm  labourers  are 
really  very  wretched,  as,  for  instance,  in  Peatcox,  a  place  which 
might  be  made  equal  to  Dirleton,  and  which  probably  would 
have  been  so  made  had  it  been  as  near  a  mansion  and  a  park. 

But  as  it  is  some  years  since  I  saw  Peatcox,  and  as  it  is  pos- 
sible some  of  the  wretched  hovels  have  been  replaced  by  better 
houses,  some  of  the  filth  drained  away,  and  the  people  not  so 
continually  sufiering  from  fever  as  they  were,  (though,  judging 
by  the  want  of  cottage  improvement  on  other  parts  of  the 
property,  this  is  not  probable,)  I  shall  only  speak  distinctly  of 
the  houses  on  the  Biel  estate  which  I  have  seen  lately. 

There  are  four  enormous  farms  detached  from  the  main 
bodv  of  the  property,  lying  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Biel,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Dirleton.  Those  farms  are 
Innerwick,  Growhill,  Skateraw,  and  Thomtonloch.  The  first 
has  six  or  seven  ploughs,  the  second  has  seven,  the  third  has 
nine,  and  the  fourth  fifteen.  There  is  also  a  ranee  of  hill 
pasture  belonging  to  the  first  and  fourth.  What  the  annual 
rent  may  be  I  cannot  sav  precisely ;  but  for  the  whole,  it  is 
little  if  anything  below  L.7000,  probably  L.8000.  On  each 
farm  powerful  machinerv  has  been  erected  for  thrashing  and 
winnowing  the  grain.  The  most  ample  bams,  and  stables,  and 
sheds  have  been  erected.  Houses  more  fit  to  be  called  man- 
sions than  what  are  often  so  called  have  been  built  for  the 
farmers.  Each  keeps  a  professional  gardener  and  a  groom. 
One,  when  I  knew  them  some  years  aeo,  used  to  have  his  butr 
ler  as  well,  which  butler  had  also  his  horse  to  ride  on.  But 
amid  all  this  opulence,  the  hinds^  houses  continue  the  same  as 
ever.  I  passed  by  GrowhiU  on  my  late  visit,  and  remarked, 
in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  to  a  friend  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  that  the  new  farm-hoiue  had  a  noble  appearance,  and 
was  quite  an  ornament  to  the  place. 

^'  Indeed  it's  no  such  thing,^  replied  my  friend,  ^'  if  s  rather 
a  disgrace ;  it^s  far  owre  fine.**^ 

"  Why  so  r  I  asked. 

*'  Because,^  said  he,  ''  look  at  its  grandeur  and  look  at  the 
hinds^  houses ;  look  what  shabby  places  they  are,  what  pudges 
of  places  they  are,  hardly  big  enough  for  a  swine^s  cruive,  some 
o**  them,  to  say  nothing  of  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  bairns,  and 
faither  and  mother.'" 

'^  But,^  said  I,  "  the  fault  is  that  the  hinds^  houses  are  too 
small,  not  that  the  farmer^^s  house  is  too  large.^  And  I  added, 
what  I  have  before  said  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  shall 
again  repeat,  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  farm  labourers 
lifted  up,  not  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  farmer  or  a  landlord 
brought  down ;  that  I  would  like  to  see,  not  only  every  castle, 
and  hall,  and  mansion,  with  their  parks  and  gardens,  to  remain 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  country  as  now,  but  that  I 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  country  as  carefully  beautified  as 
the  park  or  garden  of  the  mansion,  being  persuaded  that, 
while  this  womd  elevate  the  working  population,  it  would  add 
to  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  already  rich.  To  this  my  friend 
replied,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 

^'  Ah !  there'^s  no  use  talking  about  that ;  every  improve- 
ment that  takes  place  is  for  the  rich,  and  not  for  the  poor ; 
the  poor  are  aye  hin'^most,  and,  the  farer  the  world  goes,  the 
poor  seem  to  be  left  aye  farer  ahint.^ 

^'  That  sentiment,*"  said  I,  ^'  is  unfortunately  a  common 
one;  I  find  it  prevailing  south  and  north,  in  town  and 
in  country ;  but  it  only  proves  that  the  poor  have  been  left 
behind,  not  that  the  gentry  have  advanced  too  far.  The 
hinds  of  Growhill  might  have  three-roomed  houses,  with  a 
better  garden,  with  a  dairy  for  their  cow^s  produce,  a  sood 
stye  for  their  pigs,  with  roses  and  flowers  of  every  kind 
embowering  every  house,  instead  of  the  miserable  den  of  one 
small  apartment  which  they  now  inhabit ;  and  they  might  have 
all  this,  while  their  master  retained  his  fine  house  and  garden, 
and  Mrs  Fergusson,  to  whom  all  belongs,  enjoyed  her  various 
mansions  and  parks,  without  her  abating  one  pound  of  rent.^^ 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Growhill  is  Thornton- 
loch,  and  there  the  houses  are  probably  the  meanest  of  any  on 
the  estate.  They  were  old  and  dilapidated  at  the  earliest 
period  of  my  recollection,  and  they  are  the  same  now.  Except 
two  or  three,  they  are  all  inhabited  by  people  who  work  on 
the  farm.  There  was  a  tailor  lived  in  one  of  them  once,  and 
I  remember  having  gone  with  my  mother  to  his  house  on  a 
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visit.  I  was  then  only  about  seven  years  old,  but  was  tall 
enough  to  stand  outside  and  touch  the  roof  of  the  house.  It 
so  happened  that  for  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  when 
new  clothes  were  to  be  made  in  our  family,  and  the  tailor  and 
his  men  had  to  be  sent  for  to  come  and  make  them,  it  fell  to 
me  to  go  and  ^^  tell  the  tailors.^  As  they  made  many  appoint- 
ments to  come,  and,  if  busy,  did  not  keep  them,  which  was 
quite  usual,  and  very  grievous  to  me  when  my  new  clothes 
were  in  question,  I  had  to  go  again  and  again  to  *^  tell  the 
tailors,^^  and  to  urge  on  '^  Thaims,^^  the  father  and  master, 
how  ^  Awfu^  wearying  I  was,  and  how  needfu^  for  my  new 
claes.^  On  each  occasion  I  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain  how 
much  I  had  grown  from  the  last  time,  bv  going  along  the  front 
of  several  of  the  houses,  and  touching  the  roofs  with  my  hand. 
When  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  try  once 
more,  and  found  that,  with  many  of  them,  my  shoiuder  was  now 
higher  than  the  roofs. 

These  houses  have  steps  downward  at  the  door,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  fuU-sized  man  standing  up  inside.  There  is  no 
ceiling  or  lofting  of  any  kind  below  the  roof,  save  what  mats, 
or  canvas,  or  boards,  the  people  may  put  up ;  and  outside, 
though  the  around  is  so  much  hieher  than  the  interior  floor, 
there  is  no  drainage  whatever.  When  the  furniture  is  in  the 
house  there  is  but  one  apartment  eight  or  nine  feet  square. 

I  hope  the  excellent  lady — of  whose  property  the  gigantic 
farm  of  Thomtonloch  is  but  a  fraction — or  her  agento  and 
friends,  will  receive  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  they  are  writ- 
ten. The  late  Mr  Fergusson  was  the  most  popular  landlord 
in  the  countv ;  of  which  fact  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Haddington  is  but  one  of  the  proofs.  Mrs  Fer- 
gusson is  not  less  popular,  and  she  has  done  much  to  deserve 
all  the  good  that  is  said  of  her.  But  the  veir  fact  of  her 
having  done  more  than  other  proprietors,  while  so  much 
remains  undone,  proves  what  a  neglect  of  the  comfort  of  the 
working  people  prevails  in  East  Lothian. 


A  TALE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


Whbn  the  progress  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- Law  Lea^e 
became  really  national,  and  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  politics, 
people  numberless  in  multitude,  and  newspapers,  magazines, 
reviews,  and  printer^s  devils  of  all  degrees,  rushed  to  lay  hold 
of  the  Leaguers  traces,  and  drag  its  triumphal  car  to  the  final 
consummation  of  success,  the  lusty  TitneSy  bludgeon  in  hand, 
shirt  sleeves  tucked  up,  paper  cap  on  head,  and  broad  back 
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bent  to  the  yoke,  rushed  with  the  multitade,  and  roared  in  the 
national  din  to  ^^Make  way  for  the  League  !^  Its  services  at  the 
last  moment,  so  far  as  they  swelled  the  multitude  and  gave 
glory  to  the  triumph,  were  not  despised,  though,  if  it  had 
then  chosen  to  remain  behind,  or  even  to  pull  behind  back- 
ward, or  to  jink  round  comers  and  throw  dirt  at  the  Leaguers, 
picking  up  from  choice  the  foulest  handful  which  it  could 
select,  throwing  the  filth  always  at  the  moment  when  it  could 
do  most  harm,  and  could  do  it  with  most  safety  to  itself;  if 
it  had  still  employed  itself  thus,  the  League  would  have  just 
had  the  same  success  at  the  same  time  without  it  as  with  it. 
But  when  it  could  do  no  more  harm,  and  might  have  received 
damage  itself  had  it  continued  to  walk  stealthily  with  the 
crowd,  and  from  behind  a  lamp-post  throw  a  handml  of  some- 
thing vile  in  the  faces  of  the  Leaguers,  as  it  used  to  do  when 
League  work  was  hard  to  perform,  and  League  men  were 
not  strong,  and  had  no  multitude  to  cheer  them  on  and 
rebuke  the  vile  who  attacked  them  from  behind  lamp-posts, 
it  came  out  vociferously,  and  laid  hold  of  the  triumphal  car 
with  all  its  robust  might,  drowning  the  voices,  kicking  the 
heels,  and  treading  on  the  toes  of  those  who  had  been  working 
at  the  task  long  and  patiently.     This  was  its  conduct  in  the 
last  month  of  the  year  1845,  and  in  the  last  months  of  the 
League  1846.  It  was,  as  a  free-trader,  a  strong  bold  man  then. 
In  1843,  it  was  a  large  boy  of  iU-behaviour  huAffin^  behind, 
pulling  back,  trippine  up,  and  flinring  filth.    Uopmff  that 
Detter  education  mi^t  make  it  a  better  boy,  the  foUowing 
tale  was  written  and  published  for  its  instruction  in  1842 : — 

THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  OLD  WOMAN  Vf  HO  LIVED  IN  A  SHOE. 

CBkVTKB,  I. 

Mrs  Jenny  Gbtapenny  lived  in  a  shoe.  It  was  a  large  shoe, 
large  enough  to  be  a  house  to  her,  for  it  belonged  to  a  giant. 
One  day,  as  she  was  going  to  market,  she  found  a  penny  on 
the  road,  and  she  said,  ^^  I  will  buy  a  sow  and  a  pig  vdth 
this  penny.'*^  So  she  bought  a  sow  and  a  pig  with  the  penny, 
and  kept  them  in  the  ^ant^s  shoe.  And  the  big  one  grew  fat 
and  the  little  one  grew  big ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  fat 
one  became  bacon,  and  the  big  one,  that  had  once  been  a  little 
pig,  had  little  ^igs  of  its  own. 

About  this  time  the  giant  who  owned  the  shoe  said  to  the 
dwarf  who  collected  his  rents,  ^^  I  am  going  into  far  countries 
to  visit  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  earth,  and  I  must  have 
money .^  And  the  dwarf  rose,  and  straightway  went  to  Mrs 
Jenny  Qetapenny,  and  said,  ^^  I  am  come  for  the  rent.*"    And 
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having  got  the  rent,  and  paid  it  to  the  eiant,  he  said,  *^  Mrs 
Jenny  Getapenny,  the  old  woman  who  liyes  in  a  shoe,  has 
more  pigs  than  ever  she  had,  and  more  bacon.  She  is  increas- 
ing in  wealth ;  she  can  pay  more  rent.*"  And  the  giant  said. 
'^  Though  I  am  a  giant,  and  powerful  over  all  other  men,  I 
am  not  a  hard  landlord ;  but  I  am  much  among  the  great 
men  of  the  earth,  and  my  expenses  are  great ;  1  shaU  want  all 
the  money  you  can  get.**^  And,  having  said  this,  he  departed 
on  his  journey.  And  the  dwarf  came  to  the  shoe,  ana  said, 
'^  Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny,  his  honour  the  giant  has  ordered 
me  to  get  more  rent.^^  Whereupon  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe  looked  out  of  her  house  with  a  long  face,  and  said, 
^^  I  cannot  pay  more  than  I  pay.^  But  the  dwarf  said,  ^^  You 
must,  else  the  shoe  will  be  let  to  another  tenant."^  So  Mrs 
Jenny  GFetapenny  promised  to  pay  the  high  rent,  and  resolved 
to  do  all  she  coula  with  her  bacon  and  pigs  to  get  money. 
And  fortunately  there  lived,  outside  the  shoe,  merchants  who 
brought  merchandize  from  far  countries,  and  needed  bacon, 
and  pigs,  and  bread,  and  many  things,  for  their  working  men, 
who  ate  so  much  as  to  increase  the  price  of  bacon  and  young 
pigs,  as  well  as  bread. 

CHAPTER  u. 

Soon  after  this  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  was  going 
to  the  well,  and  she  found  another  penny ;  and  when  she  had 
turned  it  over  and  over,  and  looked  at  it,  and  thought  about 
it,  she  said,  ''  The  merchants  are  giving  work  to  more  men ; 
the  men  want  more  food  ;  the  markets  are  rising.  I  will  buy 
a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  hatch  chickens.'"  So  she  bought  a  c<»ck 
and  a  hen,  and  hatched  chickens  ;  and  these  brought  her  eggs 
and  other  chickens,  and  she  was  every  day  growing  richer  and 
richer. 

And  she  was  sitting  one  day  counting  how  many  she  had 
hatched,  when  in  came  the  dwarf  for  the  rent ;  and  when  he 
had  got  it,  and  paid  it  to  the  giant,  who  had  returned  from 
his  journey  in  far  countries,  he  said,  '^  Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny, 
the  old  woman  who  lives  in  a  shoe,  is  growing  richer  every 
day ;  she  has  now  cocks  and  hens,  chickens  and  eggs,  in  great 
abundance,  which  she  sells  at  market  to  the  men  who  make 
cloth,  and  iron,  and  ships  for  the  merchants ;  these  men  are 
making  money,  they  pay  good  prices,  your  honour  must  have 
higher  rents.^^  Whereupon  the  giant  answered  and  said, 
^^  1  am  not  desirous  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  my 
own  pleasures ;  but  thou  knowest  my  son,  the  young  giant, 
spends  all  the  money  he  can  get  of  me,  and  runs  in  debt.  To 
his  brothers  and  sisters  I  must  give  a  portion,  and  whether  I 
pay  that  portion  directly  from  my  own  purse,  or  procure  them 
places  of  profit  in  the  service  of  kings  and  queens,  it  must  bo 
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the  same.  I  must  spend  my  money  to  maintain  the  family 
influence  that  procures  these  places,  just  the  same  as  if  I  paid 
it  to  the  young  giants^  my  younger  sons,  direct ;  therefore  I 
must  have  money.  The  increased  yalue  of  my  estate  is  mine 
by  right ;  let  the  rent  be  raised.^  Hearing  which  command, 
the  dwaif  went  once  more  to  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the 
shoe,  and  told  her  once  more  that  her  rent  must  be  raised ; 
at  which  she  once  more  put  on  a  long  face  and  said,  ^^  I  can- 
not, and  I  wiU  not.*"  Whereupon  the  dwarf  said,  "  Then  I 
must  seek  another  tenant.^^  But  he  did  not  seek  another 
tenant,  for  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  once  more 
resolved  to  do  her  best,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
merchants,  and  the  increasing  mouths  of  the  men  who  wrought 
in  cloth,  and  iron,  and  ships,  favoured  her  with  increased 
prices  and  increased  demands. 

But  soon  after  this  the  giant  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  young  giant,  who  immediately  called  to  the  dwarf, 
"  G^t  me  money :  my  father  hoarded  it  up  ;  I  shall  spend  it.*^ 
Whereupon  the  dwarf  said,  ^^  Nay,  honourable  sir,  thy  father 
hoarded  up  no  money,  it  is  all  that  a  great  giant  can  do  to 
make  ends  meet ;  thy  father  was  prudent,  and  tried  to  make 
the  high  expenses  of  the  times  meet  the  low  rents  of  the  land  ; 
he  hoarded  no  wealth  for  the  wealth^s  sake ;  pray  thee  be 
moderate.'"  Hearing  which,  the  young  ^ant  said,  ^*-  Shall  I 
have  no  pleasures  in  the  days  of  my  youth !  Shall  I  have  no 
money  for  my  pleasures  i  Shall  it  be  said  of  a  giant  that  he 
is  poor  i  And  shall  a  dwarf  tell  him  so  ?  Nay,  by  the  heads 
of  a  hundred  ancestors,  I  will  have  money  !  Oo,  get  me  money ."^ 

And  the  dwarf  came  to  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe, 
and  said,  '*  I  must  have  the  rent.^  To  which  Mrs  Geta- 
penny  replied,  "  The  markets  are  looking  down,  and  I  have 
not  yet  sold  my  fowls  and  my  pigs  ;  moreover,  the  rent  is  only 
due  this  day ;  surely  you  will  give  me  time.**^  But  the  dwarf 
said,  ^'  I  cannot  wait ;  his  honour,  the  young  giant,  must 
have  money  ;  giants  cannot  live  without  money.  You  must 
sell  at  once,  and  pay."  Whereupon  Mrs  Jenny  (Jetapenny, 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  sold  at  once,  a«d  paid 
her  rent;  and,  having  sold  at  a  low  rate,  she  said,  "The 
rents  of  cheap  years  must  now  be  restored ;  I  can  no  longer 
pay  the  high  rents.'*^  But  the  dwarf  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
^^  That  is  for  his  honour  the  giant  to  consider,  not  for  me."** 

CHAPTER  III. 

Soon  after  this,  as  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  »hoe  was 
going  out  for  a  holiday,  she  got  a  letter  which  told  of  the 
death  of  one  of  her  rich  relations  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
had  left  her  all  his  wealth,  and  that  was  a  penny.    So  she 
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considered  what  she  would  do  with  this  penny ;  and  when  she 
got  it,  she  hid  it  in  the  shoe,  lest,  if  she  increased  her  poultry  or 
pigs,  her  rent  might  be  again  augmented,  or,  if  the  rent  was  not 
augmented,  she  might  lose  it  in  the  fall  and  change  of  prices. 
So  it  lay  in  the  shoe,  tied  up  in  a  napkin,  and,  for  a  whole  year 
and  more,  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  for  prices  were 
still  chanring,  and  the  dwarf  still  kept  to  the  high  rent.  But 
one  day  the  giant,  having  summoned  the  dwarf  to  his  presence, 
said,  "  Now  it's  no  use  all  this  humbug,  I  must  haye  money .'^ 
To  which  the  dwarf  said,  ^^  The  rents  are  not  yet  due ;  and 
besides,  your  honour  must  know  they  cannot  be  paid ;  prices 
are  falling,  and  rents  must  fall  also ;  such  is  the  theory  of  rent 
and  prices.^  Whereupon  the  giant  said,  ^^  Theories  be  bio  wed  ! 
what  have  I  to  do  with  theories  i  I  must  have  money ;  let 
the  rents  be  mortgaged.  There  are  all  my  expenses  for  the 
last  election  to  pa^,  and  we  are  about  to  have  another :  I  can- 
not shew  face  until  the  old  score  is  cleared.^  To  which  the 
dwarf,  being  loath  to  offend  his  master,  answered  nothing, 
save  that  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  rents  now-a-days.  ^^  But 
they  must  be  collected,  said  the  giant.  *'  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  my  money  is  spent  in  maintaining  my  influence  with 
government  to  pass  laws  for  keeping  up  prices  for  the  good  of 
those  who  pay  rents  i    Tell  them  it  is  for  their  own  good  they 

pay  the  high  rents ;  tell  them but  the  short  and  the  long 

of  it  is,  I  must  have  money  ;  and  as  we  shall  be  able  to  restore 
high  prices  by  some  means  or  other,  we  must  draw  on  future 
dianoes ;  the  rents  must  be  mortgaged.^ 

So  the  rents  were  mortgaged.  And  at  the  appointed  day 
the  mortgagee  demanded  his  money  of  the  dwarf,  and  the 
dwarf  demanded  the  rent  of  Mrs  Jenny  Gtetapennv,  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe,  and  she  told  the  dwarf  that 
the  profits  of  all  she  had  sold  were  not  enough  to  pay  him, 
and  that  in  these  bad  times  she  could  not  pay  the  high  rent ; 
but  the  dwarf  knew  there  was  a  penny  in  a  napkin,  and  he 
knew  the  mortgage  money  must  be  paid,  so  he  pressed  for 
the  rent,  and  would  take  no  denial ;  seeing  which,  Mrs  Jenny 
Oetapenny  went  to  the  napkin  and  took  out  her  last  penny, 
even  that  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  Indian  relation, 
and  paid  the  rent. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

And  having  nothing  but  fear  before  her  for  the  next  rent 
day,  unless  some  great  change  should  arise,  she  went  to  a 
wizard,  a  wise  man,  whose  fame  was  great,  and  inquired  of 
him  if  there  would  be  any  change  for  the  better.  And  the 
wizard  had  a  scythe,  and  a  loi^  beard,  and  three  books, 
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marked  ''The  past^  "  The  present,  ""and  "  The  future :'"  the  first 
and  the  last  were  shut,  but  the  second  was  open,  and  on  it 
and  over  it  were  written  those  words — The  Times.  With  a 
look  of  great  wisdom,  the  wizard  heard  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  shoe  speak  of  her  rent,  and  he  said,  '''Kent  is  that 
which  remains  of  the  produce  after  remunerating  the  producer."^ 
To  which  Mrs  Getapenny,  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
said,  "  But,  sir,  I  am  the  producer ;  I  have  had  to  pay  my 
rent  as  usual,  though  none  of  the  produce  was  left,  and  though 
I  am  not  remunerated.^^  To  which  the  wise  man  replied, 
"  This  cannot  be  :  how  could  you  pay  your  rent  if  you  had  no 
residue  after  being  remunerated,  or  if  you  were  not  remune- 
rated ?  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  law  of 
rent,  quite ;  you  must  be  mistaken,  my  good  woman.'"  But 
Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny  replied  and  said,  "  I  had  pennies  that 
I  need  not  tell  how  I  came  by,  besides  what  my  rich  relation 
left  me,  and  I  have  paid  these  in  rent ;  and  also  all  my  profits 
that  were  saved  in  the  time  of  high  prices.  What  I  want  to 
know,  Mr  Wizard,  is — if  you  can  tell  me — how  long  we  are 
to  have  low  prices,  or  if  ever  we  are  to  have  high  ones  again. 
I  care  not  what  the  learned  men  may  say  about  the  theory  of 
rent,  as  they  call  it.  You  spoke  of  a  residue  of  produce.'*^ 
Whereupon  the  wizard  again  looked  wise,  and  said,  "  Any 
diminution  in  t/ie  value  of  produce  falls  not  proportionally  on 
all  parties,  but  almost  wholly  on  the  residue  ;  that  is,  after  you, 
the  producer,  are  remunerated.""  "  But,''  said  Mrs  Getapenny, 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  "  I  am  not  remunerated, 
I  tell  thee  once  more.  My  rent  rose  as  prices  rose,  but  now 
when  prices  fall  my  rent  does  not  fall,  not  so  long  as  I  have  a 
spare  penny  to  pay  it.  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  low  prices  T 
To  which  the  wizard  once  more  replied,  "  It  is  almost  a  truism 
to  say  that  any  improvement  or  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
land  or  its  produce  must  fall  mainly  on  him  who  owns  it,  not 
on  him  who  hires  it  for  what  it  is  worths — {Times,  9th  December 
1 842.)  Whereupon  Mrs  Getapenny,  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe,  said,  "  Ah  !  I  dare  say  them  as  be  college-bred  under- 
stand this;  but  it  be  too  learned  an  explanation  for  one  as  has  a 
rent  to  pay.  Good  day,  Mr  Wizard,  I  must  go  somewhere  else."" 

CHAPTER  V. 

And  Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny,  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe,  went  to  another  wizard  who  professed  to  know  all  manner 
of  secrets,  even  the  secrets  of  other  wise  men,  and  when  he  saw 
her  he  knew  what  she  wanted,  he  was  so  wise,  without  inquiring. 
Uo,  too,  like  the  other,  had  three  books,  the  past,  the  present^ 
and  the  future.    He  opened  the  past,  and  said,  '^Look  here. 
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Mrs  Jenny  Oetapenny — look    here,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see* 

And  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  put  on  her  flpeo- 
tacles,  and  looked  upon  the  paet^  and  the  wizard  said,  '^  Tell 
me,  old  woman,  what  do  you  see  f^  And  she  said,  **  I  see 
bones  bleaching  in  the  air ;  and  I  see  banners  lifted  up  and 
words  of  inscription  on  them.  Some  of  these  banners  are 
ragged  and  worn,  and  by  reason  of  the  mist  upon  the  hills 
where  the  battle  has  been  and  the  bones  are  bleaching,  I  can- 
not read  them  distinctly.  Pra^,  wizard,  tell  me  the  words  of 
these  inscriptions  and  the  meaning  thereof.^^ 

And  the  wizard  answered  and  said,  '*  I  shall  make  all  clear 
that  you  may  see,  and  all  plain  that  you  may  understand. 
The  highest  hill,  now  deserted,  on  whicn,  and  around  which, 
the  bare  bones  are  bleaching,  on  which  the  mists  of  departed 
times  are  settled,  and  on  which  the  foot  of  man  shall  never 
again  be  set,  is  an  old  stronghold  of  the  giants ;  it  is  called 
the  ^  Height  of  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  Shillings.^  There  is 
a  deserted  standard  on  it,  with  an  inscription,  which  was 
erected  when  the  giants  lived  upon  the  mountain  and  defended 
it  against  the  assailing  enemy,  who  carried  the  flags  of  '  Na- 
tional Distress^  and  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread^ — the 
deserted  standard,  I  say,  has  for  an  inscription  the  words 
^A  Hundred  and  Twenty  Shillings,  or  no  quarter,^  which 
words  gave  name  to  the  mountain. 

*^  Now,  look  to  the  left  and  you  will  see  a  lesser  mountain, 
to  which  the  giants  retreated,  and  on  which  they  built  castles 
and  towers  of  great  strength.  It  is  not  so  far  distant  as 
the  other;   look  at  it,  old  woman,  and  tell  me  what  you 


see. 


And  Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny,  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  looked  upon  this  lesser  mountain,  and  saw  on  it  also 
a  deserted  standard  of  the  giants,  on  which  standard  she  read 
the  words,  "  Final  Position  of  Eighty  Shillings.'^  On  all  sides 
of  this  mountain  lay  the  bones  of  the  slain  in  battle,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wars  of  the  giants,  the  bones  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  assault,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  defence,  and  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  retreat ;  for  the  giants  had  re- 
treated from  this  mountain  to  another.  And  Mrs  Jenny  Geta- 
penny was  amazed  at  the  numbers  of  the  bones  of  those  who  had 
perished,  and  she  said  to  the  wizard,  '^  Tell  me  the  meaning  of 
what  I  see.^*  To  which  the  wizard  said,  "  Nay,  old  woman,  look 
once  more  to  the  left  and  you  will  understand  for  yourself.^'  And 
the  old  woman,  Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny,  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
looked  once  more  to  the  left,  and  she  saw  indistinctly  a  fo^gy 
mountain,  with  another  deserted  standard,  with  nothing  left 
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but  the  word  '*  Seventy y"^  and  she  told  the  wizard  what  she 
saw,  but  he  bade  her  still  look  farther  to  the  left,  for  the 
mountain  on  which  was  the  word  ^*  Seventy^  was  only  a  part 
of  that  where  the  great  battle  on  the  ground  called  the  **  Final 
Position  of  Eighty  Shillings^^  had  been  fouffht.  And  she  looked 
still  farther  to  the  left,  and  said,  ^^  I  see  a  lesser  hill  with  many 
walls,  and  battlements,  and  ditches,  and  drawbridges,  all  in 
ruins.  Here  also  are  heaps  of  slain,  some  of  the  bones  still 
with  the  flesh  on.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  T 

^^  The  moaning  of  that,  old  woman,^  said  the  wizard,  **  is, 
that  the  giants,  driven  from  other  mountains,  intrenched  them- 
selves here  ;  and,  professing  to  have  a  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  hosts  of  those  who  had  driven  them  from  a  greater 
to  a  lesser  height,  they  had  these  drawbridges  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale.  They  called  the  place  the 
*  Intrenched  Gamp  of  Sixty-four  Shillings  f  and  although  the 
fortifications  were  constructed  under  the  approving  observa- 
tion of  the  immortal  Wellington,  they  were  singularly  defective. 
Battles  took  place  as  before  ;  the  giants  were  again  defeated ; 
their  standard  was  again  deserted  ;  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands were  again  among  the  wounded  and  slain.  Many  of 
those  bodies  you  see  among  the  dead  have  no  flesh  on  them, 
though  they  seem  to  have.  Those  of  them  who  fought  under 
the  banner  of  ^  National  Distress^  and  ^  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread'*  are  only  skin  and  bone,  not  flesh  and  blood,  as 
you  think ;  but  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  defending  the 
positions  of  the  giants  have  still  flesh  on  them ;  in  fact,  many 
of  them  are  still  warm,  having  only  recently  died  of  their 
wounds ;  while  others,  though  wounded,  still  live.  You  will 
see  the  banners  under  which  they  fought  prostrated  beside 
them  ;  the  inscriptions  and  devices  are  various,  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are 'Farming  Tenantry**  and  'Labourers'  Wages.''*' 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Mrs  Gretapenny,  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  shoe,  "  tell  me  how  it  is  that  amongst  all  the  slain 
there  are  no  dead  giants.''     To  which  the  wizard  said,  "  I  will  \ 

shew  you  by  setting  before  your  eyes  the  warfare  as  it  is  now 
conducted,  and  as  it  has  ever  been  carried  on.  I  will  shew 
you ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  close  the  volume  of  the  pctsty  and  open  a 

that  of  the  present. 

"  See  here,"  he  continued,  "  see  here — ^you  observe  the  giants 
in  the  intrenched  camp,  with  the  flag  of  '  Fi/iy-giw*  hoisted. 
Since  they  fell  from  the  '  Height  of  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  Shil- 
lings' they  have  carried  on  the  war  as  you  see  them  now. 
Hitherto  you  have  only  seen  the  remnants  of  the  different  bat^ 
tie-fields ;  here  you  see  the  battle  itself.  There  is  no  difference 
in  it  from  the  former  conflicts,  as  far  as  defence  goes,  but  the 
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asfiailantfl  are  better  eauipped  and  drilled,  and  more  firmly 
leagued  together.     Mark  well  the  aAsault  and  the  defence,  and 

Jou  will  at  once  comprehend  the  whole  mystery  which  you  came 
ere  to  have  explained." 

And  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  looked  steadfastly  at 
the  battle  which  was  being  fought  around  the  intrenched  camp 
of  '^  Fifty-six  Shillings.'"  Whole  battalions  of  men  well  armed 
marched  aeainst  it,  bearing  flags  with  the  words  '*  Ships 
"  Colonies,^"  Wealth,"  **  Foreign  Customers,"  "  Free  Trade, 
^'  Peace  and  Gommerce  with  all  the  World."  And  their  trum- 
peters sounded  a  flourish,  while  the  leaders  proclaimed  to  the 
giants  terms  of  peace,  offering  to  live  in  friendly  intercourse, 
giving  to  each  a  share  of  the  profits  of  good  trade.  But  the 
giants  would  not  listen  to  the  terms.  A  few  of  them  proposed 
to  surrender,  but  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  strife. 
Others  proposed  new  terms  of  a  fixed  Jtind^  as  they  called 
them,  to  the  assailants ;  but  they  only  received  a  fillip  on  the 
nose  from  the  other  giants,  and  were  turned  to  the  right  about 
by  those  who  cried,  "  No  surrender !" 

And  now  Mrs  Jenny  Getapenny,  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe,  saw  how  it  was  that  there  were  no  bones  nor  bodies 
of  giants  seen  on  the  former  battle-fields.  Whenever  a  heavy 
onset  was  made  from  the  ranks  of  those  bearing  the  banner 
of  '^  National  Distress,"  the  dwarfs,  one,  and  sometimes  half- 
iMlozen  of  whom  attended  each  giant,  came  behind  several 
hundreds  of  the  men,  and  also  their  wives  and  children,  who 
carried  the  banners  of  ^^  Farming  Tenantry"  and  ^'  Labourers^ 
Wages,"  and  thrust  them  into  the  front  of  the  battle,  so  as  to 
ward  of  the  blows  which  otherwise  would  have  prostrated  the 
g^nts.  These  dwarfs  possessed  enormous  strength  for  their 
size.  A  single  man  of  them  could  do  anything  with  any  num- 
ber of  the  battalions  of  the  **  Farming  Tenantry"  he  chose. 
He  possessed  not  only  all  the  strength  of  the  giant  to  whom  he 
belonged,  in  addition  to  his  own,  but  there  was  some  power 
of  enchantment  which  concentrated  the  entire  strength  of  all 
the  giants,  and  gave  it  to  each  and  all  of  the  dwarfs,  without 
in  any  way  diminishing  the  power  of  each  individual  giant. 
This,  the  wizard  explained,  was  sometimes  called  '^  Class 
legislation." 

And  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  saw  in  the  ranks  of 
the  assailants  many  of  the  men,  workers  in  cloth,  and  iron, 
and  timber,  who  had  at  one  time  purchased  her  pigs,  and 
chickens,  and  eggs,  and  who  now,  with  ghastly  faces  and  skinny 
arms,  carried  the  banners  of  "  National  Distress"  and  *'  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  It  was  curious  to  observe, 
though  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  certain  dwarfs  came  into 
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the  ranks  of  these  forces  in  disguise,  persuading  them  that 
the  giants  were  the  friends  of  men  who  prayed  for  daily  bread 
and  got  none — ^that  the  hungry  men  should  fight  for  those 
who  prevented  them  from  eating  bread.  And  it  was  still 
more  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these  men  in  their  despe- 
ration listened  to  and  followed  the  disguised  dwarfs,  and  were 
in  consequence  more  plentifully  and  pitilessly  slaughtered  than 
ever. 

And  while  Mrs  Jenny  Gretapenny  was  grieving  to  see  the 
success  of  the  dwarfs  in  disguise,  who  thus  deceived  the  men 
with  the  banner  which  said  ^^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,**^  her  own  dwarf,  who  collected  her  own  rent  for  her  own 
giant,  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  thrust  her  into  the  hottest  of 
the  battle ;  and  she  was  knocked  down  by  those  who  aimed 
at  the  giants,  and  as  often  as  she  struggled  to  rise,  she  was 
knocked  down  again.  Some  giants  cried,  '^  Hold,  enough  !  let 
us  give  in.^^  But  the  mortgagees  came  behind,  nine  out  of 
each  ten  of  them,  and  said,  ^^  Nay,  fight  it  out ;  stand  to  the 
last.^  Whereupon  the  battle  became  desperate,  the  men  of 
the  firm  battalions  drove  back  the  '^  farming  tenantry^^  who 
covered  the  breaches,  which  seeing,  the  main  body  of  the 
giants  retreated,  as  before,  to  new  positions,  leaving  the  bearers 
of  the  flags  "  Farming  Tenantry"  and  *'  Labourers^  Wages" 
once  more  behind,  to  cover  their  retreat.  But  they  had  no 
peace,  not  for  a  moment.  And  the  wizard  who  had  unfolded 
the  past  and  the  present  was  now  on  the  battle-ground  collect- 
ing the  stragglers,  and  giving  unto  the  new  recruits  the  courage 
and  perseveiance  of  veterans.  He  opened  to  them  the  volume 
o{  the  future^  and  shewed  a  vision  of  the  world,  which  had  on 
every  sea,  and  lake,  and  river  of  the  great  globe,  the  national 
flag  of  England,  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Peace  and  Com- 
merce with  all  the  World."  The  luxuriant  fields  of  England 
were  more  fruitful  than  ever.  Necessity  had  stirred  up 
energy;  energy  had  laid  hold  of  science;  agriculture  and 
manufactures  went  hand  in  hand,  and  both  were  flourishing. 
The  population  and  the  demand  for  food  were  increased  prodi- 
giously, and  the  giants  were  now  living  in  contentment  with 
all  around  them. 

And  when  this  was  seen,  the  people  called  to  the  wizard, 
"  When  shall  those  things  be  f  To  which  he  replied,  "  When 
the  giants  and  the  evil  dwarfs,  and  those  who  jom  them  in  the 
warfare,  surrender."  Whereupon  the  multitudes,  as  with  one 
voice,  called  out,  ^'  Let  us  go  to  the  battle  ;  let  us  league  our- 
selves together ;  let  us  hasten  the  happy  day  for  old  England  !" 

And  foot  to  foot,  hand  to  hand,  man  to  man,  they  waged 
war  on  the  giants.     Many  of  the  latter  proposed  a  surrender, 
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and  some  retreated  altogether,  which  weakened  their  ranks ; 
yet  still  they  were  strong.  The  dwarfs,  like  spirits  of  mischief, 
rushed  witn  the  tenantry,  as  pioneers  with  sandbars,  to  fill 
up  the  breaches ;  and  bus^  above  all,  sometimes  opemy,  some- 
tmies  covertly,  was  the  wizard  who  first  expounded  the  mys- 
tery of  rent.  When  the  giants  resolved  to  nold  out,  he  whis- 
Eered  to  them  to  capitulate ;  when  they  proposed  to  capitu* 
kte,  he  told  them  they  would  be  put  to  death ;  that,  whoever 
might  be  saved,  they  would  be  sacrificed  ;  and  when  they  paid 
him  an  enormous  price  to  stay^  with  them,  and  eive  his  friendly 
advice,  he  stole  away  in  disguise,  and  visited  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  ofiTering  to  betray  the  giants  for  the  same  price  that 
they  had  paid  for  his  services.  Men  who  saw  this  unblushing 
Iscariot,  and  who  grieved  for  what  they  saw,  exclaimed,  *^  O 
the  disgrace  and  baseness  of  the  Times  we  live  in  !'^ 

But,  despite  such  treachery,  the  cause  of  the  hunery  against 
the  giants  prospered.  The  visions  of  the  true  wizard  were 
realized.  A^culture  and  manufactures  were  joined  hand  in 
hand.  Old  England  became  young  again,  and  pew  in  wealth. 
The  giants  waxed  richer,  though  less  proud  ;  the  dwarfs  used 
their  power  to  protect,  and  not  to  oppress ;  and  many  of  those 
who  carried  the  banners  of  ^^  Farmmg  Tenantry^  and  ^^  La- 
bourers^ Wi^es,^^  and  who  fell  in  the  fight,  got  up  again.  Even 
Mrs  Jenny  (letapenny  came  out  of  the  struggle,  though  more 
than  once  she  had  almost  lost  her  shoe. 

Anti-Bread-Tax  Circular. 


JOURNEY  FROM   NAVAN  TO  TRIM.— VISIT  TO  THE 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  IN 

1843. 

We  left  Navan  on  ihe  16th  of  August,  the  day  after  the 
Tara  meeting.  Having  hired  a  car  to  Trim,  distant  towards 
the  south  about  nine  English  miles,  we  had  a  pleasant  journey, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  days  with  which  Heaven  ever  blessed  a 
fruitful  earth.  My  object  in  that  direction  was  chiefly  to  visit 
Dangan  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley, 
eldest  son,  an<l  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  sixth  son,  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Mornington ;  also  the  birthplace  of  another  dis- 
tinguished individual,  Feargus  O'Connor,  chief  of  our  English 
chartists.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  undoubted  certainty,  but  it  is 
extremely  probable,  that  the  Wellesleys  and  the  O'Connors 
were  bom  m  the  same  chamber ;  at  all  events,  they  were  bom 
in  the  same  house. 

We  had  a  fine  rich  soil,  wretchedly  cultivated,  on  each  side 
of  us,  journeying  from  Navan  to  Trim.     I  saw  some  dozens  of 
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able-bodied  men  in  Navan  standing  idle  in  the  etreets,  seek- 
ing employment,  and  no  one  asking  their  price.  I  saw  others 
at  Trim  similarly  situated,  and  was  told  at  both  places  that 
had  it  not  been  fine  weather,  and  the  hay-harrest  just  at  its 
height,  I  would  have  seen  hundreds  where  I  only  saw  dozens. 
I  spoke  to  several  of  those  men,  and  found  them  eager  to  be 
engaged  at  eightpence  and  ninepence  a-day.  In  Kilkenny  I 
had  seen  several  hundreds  of  able-bodied  men  seeking  work 
at  sixpence  a-day;  but  in  Meath  the  wages  were  higher, 
many  of  those  employed  at  haymaking  having  tenpence. 
Passing  between  Navan  and  Trim,  those  whom  I  saw  at  work 
near  the  road,  and  within  reach  of  conversation,  were  receiv- 
ing eightpence  and  ninepence,  few  as  much  as  tenpence. 
Others,  again,  had  threepence  and  fourpence  a-day  and  their 
diet,  which  diet  consisted  of  potatoes  and  butter-milk  twice  a- 
day ;  if  oatmeal  was  used,  once ;  if  the  latter  was  omitted  the 
potatoes  were  used  thrice ;  but  many  families  could  only  afford 
one  meal  a-day.  With  a  superabundance  of  labourers  at 
such  wd.ges,  a  soil,  equal  to  Northumberland,  or  the  richest 
parts  of  Berwickshire,  was  lyine  with  its  crops  overpowered 
by  the  rank  ripening  weeds ;  docks  overtopping  the  com ; 
thistles  contending  with  the  docks  in  the  cornfields,  and  liter- 
ally subduing  the  hay  and  pastures ;  rushes  displacing  both 
thistles  and  grass,  and  proclaiming  in  the  face  of  bountiful 
Heaven  that  they  had  the  best  right  to  a  wet  soil,  when  that 
soil,  though  rich,  was  too  wet  to  grow  anything  else.  Potato- 
fields,  too,  struggled  with  foulness,  and  they  struggled  feebly ; 
for  the  ill-managed  farms  of  Meath  do  not  produce  the  neces- 
sary manures  to  make  crops  profitable.  Waste  ridges  lay  at 
each  end  of  the  fields,  and  frequently  a  piece  of  the  enclosure, 
the  very  richest  piece,  lay  worthless  and  idle,  because  ten  men 
for  a-week  were  not  employed  to  make  a  cut  through  some 
rise  to  admit  of  this  being  drained,  which,  after  being  drained, 
would  have  been  profitable  to  its  owner  for  ever. 

But  however  applicable  these  remarks  may  be  to  the  country 
between  Navan  and  Trim,  they  are  still  more  so  to  the  country 
lying  between  Trim  and  Dublin.  I  saw  farms  in  that  district 
which,  in  luxuriant  foulness,  exceeded  anything  seen  else- 
where. The  reader  who  has  travelled  by  railway  through 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  to  Manchester  must  have  remarked 
the  many  miles  of  counti^  in  which  every  second  or  third  field 
is  yet  in  the  state  it  was  in  on  the  landing  of  the  first  Roman 
on  British  soil ;  he  must  have  noticed  the  stagnant  mires  and 
rushes,  and  all  manner  of  home-grovm  aquatic  weeds,  on  the 
low  wet  ground ;  and  the  thistles,  and  docks,  and  charlock,  that 
occupy  the  drier  soils  on  the  higher  ground.    But  no  part  of 
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StaffordBhire  is  worse  cultiyated  than  many  miles  of  the  county 
of  Meath  lying  south  and  east  of  Trim ;  while  there  is  this 
to  be  said  a^inst  the  landowners  of  Meath,  that  their  soil  is 
richer,  kindlier,  far  more  fertile  than  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  or 
Stafford.  The  very  rankness  of  the  Meath  weeds  proclaims 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  But  there  are  occasionally  fields  of 
erain  seen,  which,  happening  to  be  cultivated  by  persons  who 
dare  to  cultivate  well,  they  being  protected  from  ejectment, 
shew  us  what  the  soil  can  produce.  Yet  even  such  tenants 
as  these  go  unskilfully  to  work ;  none  of  them  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  can  produce  a  ^ood  crop  of  wheat  without 
wasting  an  entire  season  in  fallowing  the  soil. 

Everywhere  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  land 
is  comparatively  profitless  for  the  want  of  labour.  And  I 
find,  in  talking  with  the  small  tenantry,  particularly  about 
Kilkenny,  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  this  fact ;  but  even 
where  the^  have  this  knowledge,  and  have  in  their  own  fami- 
lies a  sufficiency  of  labourers,  they  choose  to  let  their  land 
assume  an  appearance  of  poverty  which  it  should  never  wear. 
They  have  no  security  of  tenure,  and  sad  experience  tells  them 
that  to  enrich  the  soil  is  to  invite  an  ejectment.  Many  of 
them  in  that  county  have  leases,  but  even  a  lease  in  Ireland  is 
no  security.  A  landlord  has  only  to  make  a  profession  of  a 
wish  to  exchange  a  Catholic  tenantry  for  Protestants,  and, 
under  cover  of  such  a  pretence,  he  may  commit,  and  €loe$  in 
thig  very  year^  1843,  ecmmit  the  most  damnable  and  detestable 
robberies.  He  has  only  to  assume  the  profession  of  political 
protestantism,  and  he  becomes  the  defended  and  rewarded 
of  the  leaders  of  that  party ;  all  his  sins  are  covered  by  the 
cloak  of  his  political  rdi^ion  through  the  newspapers ;  and  if 
auffht  be  said  against  him  on  the  other  side — if  he  be  only 
cafied  a  *^  notorious  landlord,**^  he  prosecutes ;  and  by  moving 
the  venue  to  some  county  where  the  dependant  may  not  be 
known,  he  gets  there--or,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  have  the  same 
in  his  own  county — ^a  jury  of  political  Protestant  landlords — 
men  of  his  own  station,  of  his  own  feelings,  of  his  own  cha- 
racter ;  he  may  have  such  a  jury  to  try  his  cause,  and  give 
him  a  verdict. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  domestic  affairs  in  Ireland. 
The  landlord  can  do  anything.  The  press  of  the  dominant 
party  protects  and  adopts  him ;  and  if  the  newspapers  of  the 
prostrate  party  expose  him,  or  take  but  a  step  thereto—- 
breathing  but  a  whisper — he  has  the  law  and  the  jury  of  his 
own  class  ready  to  shield  him. 

I  press  these  facts  on  the  notice  of  the  public,  because  the 
soil  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  producing  crops  far  beyond  any- 
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thing  yet  common  to  agrioultm'e,  because  her  people  are  easily 
induced  to  adopt  new  uieories  and  modes  of  working  if  their 
confidence  in  the  experimenter  or  employer  be  first  secured, 
and  because,  at  the  present  time,  in  their  own  country,  they 
regard  with  extreme  jealousy  any  new  doctrine  in  agriculture, 
any  new  specimen  or  lesson  from  a  new  comer,  seeing,  as  they 
have  invariably  seen,  that  such  doctrines,  and  specimens,  and 
injunctions  to  improve,  were  only  preparatory  to  their  being 
sacrificed  and  their  land  seized.  And  in  a  country  almost 
devoid  of  trade  and  manufactures,  to  be  turned  out  of  a  hold- 
ing of  land  is  a  calamity  falling  on  a  family  like  a  death  stroke. 
There  are  people  in  England  who  have  insanely  said — ^and 
they  are  only  worth  referring  to  because  they  are  not  yet  shut 
up  in  madhouses — ^that  England  would  be  as  rich  and  powerful 
a  country  as  she  is  were  all  her  factories  and  factory  towns 
hurled  into  the  sea,  and  the  sites  they  occupy  furrowed  by  the 
plough.  These  people  also  allege  another  untruth,  though  its 
fallacy  is  not  generally  so  apparent,  namely,  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  caused  by  an  influx  of  foreign 

frain,  would  throw  a  large  portion  of  the  soils  of  England, 
reland,  and  Scotland,  out  of  cultivation.  They  assume  that 
if  a  certain  quality  of  land,  at  a  rent  of  L.2  per  acre,  each  acre 
producing  four  quarters,  does  nothing  more  for  the  cultivator 
than  pay  its  expenses,  with  wheat  at  55s.  a  quarter,  it  will 
cease  to  afford  any  rent  when  wheat  falls  to  45s.  a  quarter ; 
and  they  add,  that  when  wheat  falls  below  that,  say  to  40s., 
such  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation  altogether. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  this  proposition  seems  plausible ;  but 
practically  it  is  the  reverse  of  true ;  and,  startling  as  such  a 
declaration  may  be  to  mathematical  theorists  writmg  pamph- 
lets and  leading  articles,  and  making  legislative  speeches  in 
London,  or  to  well-meaning  noblemen  and  other  landowners, 
too  rich  or  too  busy  with  trifles  to  look  after  their  own  affairs 
and  study  their  own  interests,  it  is  easily,  though  it  cannot  be 
briefly,  substantiated.  In  this  article  I  would  be  departing 
too  far  from  my  subject — ^a  visit  to  Dangan  Castle — were  I  to 
enter  closely  upon  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  repeat  the  argu- 
ments and  facte  hitherto  adduced  in  "  Notes  from  the  Farming 
Districts*^  of  England,  nor  enter  upon  the  still  stronger  facts 
tending  to  the  same  point  which  I  see  in  Ireland ;  these  I 
promise  t(»  use  on  an  early  occasion,  when  the  proposition 
nere  asserted,  in  contradiction  to  the  theorists,  shall  be  fully 
proved.  Meantime  I  give  them  the  following  tiiitbs  to  ponder 
over ;  they  are  not  less  at  variance  with  the  assumed  facts  of 
mathematical  politics  than  the  other  proposition,  and  they  do 
not  require  arguments  and  proof;  they  are  visible  to  the  eye. 
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Any  one  trayellin^  through  the  rural  difltricts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Iremnd,  as  I  have  done,  and  am  now  doing, 
may  see  the  facts  to  be  as  I  state  them ;  indeed  the  traveller 
cannot  shut  his  eyes  upon  them,  for  they  press  upon  the  siffht 
so  unceasingly,  stare  him  in  the  face  so  palpably,  that  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  see  and  believe  them.     These  facts  are— 

1.  That  wherever  the  supply  of  labour  is  most  plentiful  and 
cheap  (and  it  is  always  cheapest  where  most  plentiful)  the 
land  is  worst  cultivatea. 

2.  Wherever  the  land  is  naturally  richest  it  is  worst 
cultivated  and  least  profitable  to  the  cultivators. 

3.  Wherever  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  greatest  the  com- 
fort of  the  working  people,  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
rent  of  the  landowner  are  highest. 

These  truths  will  puzzle  the  rule-of-three  writers  as  much 
as  the  denial  of  their  other  assertion ;  but  they  must  see  the 
world  as  the  world  is,  before  they  presume  to  say  it  moves 
like  clock-work.  As  seen  through  our  agriculture,  the 
world  is  a  pie  driven  to  market ;  it  geta  there  by  turning 
its  head  the  ouier  way,  or  it  is  like  a  crab,  moving  side-ways 
or  back-ways,  any  way  but  the  way  right  a^head. 

The  scenic  appearance  of  the  country  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  the  district  of  Trim,  in  Meath,  where  the  soil  is  so 
rich,  the  agriculture  so  poor,  the  people  so  plentiful,  wages 
BO  low,  and  so  few  labourers  employed  at  wages — the  scenic 
appearance  of  this  district  is  soft,  luxurious,  and  seductive. 
The  country,  on  a  far  stretch  of  the  eye,  seems  level,  but  it 
is  gently  diversified  by  undulations.  The  river  Boyne  winds 
throura  the  rich  green  meadows,  and  the  hedge-rows  and 
dotted  woods  add  to  the  beauty,  until  variety  itself  forms 
a  broad  unchanging  sameness. 

The  farms  are  from  twenty  up  to  fifty  acres ;  but  more  of 
them  vary  from  fifty  up  to  two  hundred  acres.  I  saw  a  fifty 
acre  farm,  held  by  a  gentleman  tenant,  who  did  not  work  him- 
self. He  kept  only  two  labourers  in  constant  employment,  and 
being  in  constant  work  at  ninepencea-day — ^no  other  perquisites 
— they  were  considered  well  paid  by  the  people  who  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  less.  There  was  not  a  good  fence 
on  the  farm,  the  land  was  wet,  foul,  and  most  unsightly  to  an 
agricultural  eye. 

The  cottages  of  the  poor  are  poor  indeed.  They  iMre  mostly 
clay  huts,  thatched  with  straw.  Some  of  them  are  very  tidy, 
whitewashed  outside,  and,  besides  having  good  windows  and 
doors,  are  ornamentally  thatched  and  decorated.  But  for 
one  of  these  there  are  ten  that  are  neither  pleasing  outside 
nor  comfortable  within.    In  respect  of  darkness  and  damp- 
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ness,  being  without  windows,  having  clay  floors,  and  being 
small  and  ricketty,  they  resemble  what  the  dwellings  of  the 
farm  labourers  used  to  be  in  Berwickshire,  and  what  on  many 
estates  in  Northumberland,  near  Berwick,  they  are  to  this 
day.  Goming  out  of  Navan,  on  the  Trim  road,  I  passed 
between  two  long  rows  of  miserable  hoyels ;  one  of  the  rows 
so  very  long  and  so  very  miserable,  that  I  at  last  stopped  the 
car,  and  went  into  some  of  them  to  see  the  interior  and  talk 
with  the  people  who,  from  strange  choice  or  unfortunate 
doom,  inhabited  them.  One  of  them  was  four  paces  wide 
and  five  long.  I  could  touch  the  thatch  with  my  hands. 
There  was  no  light  but  what  came  in  by  the  low  doorway.  A 
partition  wall  of  day,  four  feet  high,  parted  off  an  apartment 
for  a  pig  and  a  bed  occupied  by  four  children.  The  father 
and  mother  and  two  more  children  slept  in  the  front  apart- 
ment. There  was  no  fixed  bed ;  whatever  the  bed  was,  it  was 
stowed  away  during  the  day.  Some  articles  of  crockery  were 
arranged,  not  without  regard  to  show,  on  shelves,  and  a  couple 
of  iron  pots,  a  table,  a  wash-tub,  two  or  three  seats,  some  of 
which  were  large  stoness  completed  all  the  furniture  I  saw. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  at  work  to  a  farmer ;  his  wages 
were  ninepence  a-day.  Last  year  he  got  tenpence,  but  this  year 
he  had,  like  others,  been  reduced.  The  mother  complained 
of  headache,  and  said  her  health  had  been  bad  for  years.  All 
the  children  had  been  in  fever,  and  fever  was  never  out  of 
the  row  of  houses.  They  were  the  property  of  the  Eev.  Mr 
Hamilton,  the  Protestant  clergyman.  The  rent  paid  for  that 
one  now  described  was  eightpence  a-week.  Since  wages  had 
been  reduced,  they  tried  to  get  house  rent  reduced,  but  had 
not  succeeded.  Some  of  the  other  huts  were  larger — as  large 
as  eight  paces  by  five  ;  but  all  were  equally  dark,  dirty,  and 
ill  furnished.  The  rents  were  as  high  as  a  shilling  a-week ; 
the  average  being  tenpence.  The  tenants  were  not  suffered 
to  run  into  arrear ;  the  custom  being,  both  in  Navan  and 
in  Trim,  to  eject,  by  warrant  of  the  magistrate,  as  soon  as  a 
fortnight's  rent  becomes  due  and  is  not  paid.  This  Bev.  Mr 
Hamilton  is  said  to  be  rich — ^at  least,  he  holds  a  good  living, 
he  has  also  landed  property,  which  partakes  of  the  manage- 
ment of  other  land  in  those  parts. 

Having  visited  some  of  the  remarkable  ruins  around  Trim, 
chief  of  which  is  a  vast  pile  called  John's  Oastle,  we  hired  a 
car,  and  at  six  o'clock  m  the  evening  drove  off  to  Dangan 
Castle,  four  miles  south,  or  south-east.  Arrived  at  the  margin 
of  the  domain,  we  entered  a  narrow  avenue  by  an  iron  gate, 
which  was  opened  by  a  woman  whose  house  was  one  of  two  or 
three  low  thatched  huts.    There  were  no  trees  shading  the 
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avenue,  but  a  high  thorn  hedge,  bushy,  wild,  and  lofty,  skirted 
it  on  either  side.  When  we  had  proceeded  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards,  the  park,  that  had  onoe  been  finely  wooded,  but 
which,  Uke  a  bald  head,  with  a  tree  here  and  two  or  three 
there,  and  a  few  more,  stunted  and  denuded  of  their  orna- 
mental branches,  beyond,  this  park,  with  its  fine  valleys  and 
finer  eminences,  once  so  magnificently  wooded,  now  so  shabbily 
bare,  opened  upon  our  view.  The  road  went  towards  the  left 
and  again  wheeled  to  the  right.  On  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
slope  stood  the  castle,  like  a  huge  ill-shaped  bam — grey,  tree- 
less, shelterless,  and  in  most  part  roofless.  Broken  oars,  and 
wageons,  and  ploughs  that  were  idle,  because  it  was  summer, 
and  harrows  iale  as  the  ploughs,  lay  strewed  about,  and  told 
of  people  who  were  as  idle  as  any  of  them,  else  they  would 
have  had  them  put  tidily  out  of  the  way.  Cows  were  lowing 
in  rear  of  the  house  to  be  milked,  and  calves  were  clamorous 
for  their  allowance  of  what  the  cows  were  to  eive.  The  gates 
that  crossed  the  road,  at  various  places,  keepmg  vagrant  pigs 
and  cattle  asunder,  were  kept  to  their  posts  by  old  ropes  and 
stones,  which  had  to  be  rolled  away  ere  they  could  be  opened, 
and  rolled  back  again  ere  the  pigs  could  be  restrained  from 
accompanying  the  visitors  to  the  front  of  the  castle  ;  and  even 
then,  a  sharp  admonition  over  the  snout  was  recjuisite  to  make 
them  remember  they  were  pigs.  The  dogs,,  which  were  ready 
to  bite  them  on  the  ears,  or  to  bark  at  the  refractory  cows 
and  calves,  or  at  strangers  Uke  us,  until  told  to  be  quiet,  were 
lying  on  the  dunghills  that  lay  on  the  roadside ;  and  those 
who  bade  them  be  quiet  were  leaning  idly  on  the  hay  waggon 
or  the  stone  wall^  doine  nothing  more  than  trying  to  make  us 
think  they  were  not  looking  at  us. 

On  being  spoken  to,  one  came  and  opened  a  sate  to  allow 
us  entrance  to  the  firont  of  the  castle,  and  another  went  the 
back  way  to  carry  our  compliments  to  the  inmates  and  our 
request  to  be  admitted  to  the  interior.  The  front  shewed  us 
the  windows  partly  built  up  and  the  roof  wholly  carried  away. 
It  may  have  been  a  pleasant  house,  it  occupies  a  fine  situation, 
and  is  surrounded  by  ground  which,  if  it  has  not  been,  might 
be  made,  one  of  the  finest  pleasure  parks  in  the  world  ;  but  at 
all  times  the  house  must  have  been  plain.  A  red-painted 
door,  made  to  fit  its  place  by  a  great  portion  of  the  doorway 
being  built  up  to  fit  it,  being  opened  to  us  from  the  inside,  we 
entered  and  found  the  main  portion  of  the  building  entirely 
cleared  of  its  partitions  and  party  walls.  It  was  all  open 
above;  and  what  had  once  been  the  dining-room,  parlour, 
and  Ubrary  floors,  was  now  a  flower  earden.  During  the 
time  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  O  Connor  family,  who 
rented  it  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  was  burned,  save  in 
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the  wing  towards  the  rear,  where  the  present  inhabitants  now 
live.  To  this  wing  we  proceeded ;  and  the  young  lady  who 
kindly  led  the  way,  on  taking  us  to  what  is  now  a  comfortably 
furnished  parlour,  told  us  that  the  common  belief  was,  that  in 
this  room  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Momington  family  were  bom.  There  was  a  spacious  bow 
window  looking  out  upon  the  garden  and  farm-yard,  which 
occupied  ground  sloping  from  this  to  a  streamlet  below,  dis- 
tant 100  or  200  yards.  Inside  the  room  was  a  large  circular 
recess,  now  shelved  round,  the  shelves  filled  with  articles  of 
ornament  and  use — glass,  china,  and  such  like.  This  recesa 
is  quite  lar^e  enough  to  have  held  a  large  bed ;  and,  as  we 
were  told,  did  hold  the  family  couch  of  the  Countess  of  Mom- 
ington, and  subsequently  that  of  the  mother  of  Feargus 
O^Oonnor. 

When  about  to  leave  Trim  on  this  visit,  I  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  an  old  gentleman  who  stood  by  the  doorway  of  the 
hotel,  such  as,  "  How  far  to  Dangan  Castle  T  ''  Who  lives 
there  now  T  and  so  on.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  tailor, 
still  carried  on  business  in  Trim,  and  had  made  clothes  for 
the  youne  Wellesleys  when  boys.  He  made  clothes  for  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  a  boy. 
He  also  did  work  for  him  when  he  was  the  Hon.  Captain 
Wellesley,  and  came  to  Trim  on  the  recruiting  service.  He 
remembered,  '^  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday,^ 
when  the  corporation  of  Trim  elected  this  young  officer  to  be 
one  of  their  members  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  when  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  not  attained  his  majority.  Chi  that  occa- 
sion the  nurse  who  attended  at  his  birth  was  brought  into 
the  Court  House  at  Trim,  and  he  remembered  seemg  her^ 
**  as  plainly  as  if  it  happened  but  yesterday,^''  put  on  the  wit- 
nesses table  and  sworn,  and  she  proved  that  that  very  day  one- 
and-twenty  years  she  saw  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley  bom  at 
Dangan  Castle. 

I  found  this  venerable  tradesman  intelligent  and  instructive. 
His  name  is  Sherlock.  He  and  his  brother  still  conduct  a 
resnectable  business  in  Trim. 

On  leaving  Dangan  Castle  we  drove  through  the  park,  and 
returned  by  a  road  skirting  its  exterior.  The  sun  h&d  now 
gone  down,  and  the  marshy  hollows  wore  a  thin  covering  of 
white  fog ;  which,  as  we  came  along,  rose  gradually  thicker, 
until  it  seemed  to  be  a  sheet  which  the  fields,  tired  with  the 
heat  and  labour  of  the  day,  had  drawn  around  them  on  going 
to  bed.  Where  there  was  a  height  to  which  the  fog  had  not 
reached,  we  had  only  to  suppose  that  the  world  had  gone  to 
bed  without  a  nightcap,  and  that  this  was  its  bare  head. 
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NOTES  FROM  YORKSHIRE  IN  1842. 

*<  Jolly  eood  fellows  the  Yorkcihire  fannerg ;  always  ready 
with  open  door,  open  countenance,  open  hand,  and  open  heart. 
Fact !  They  are,  indeed,  the  best  of  fellows.  You  nave  been 
over  a  great  part  of  England — so  have  I ;  but  I  doubt  if  ever 
you  saw  such  honest,  industrious,  hospitable,  well-doing,  well- 
deserving  men  as  the  farmers  of  this  district,  all  the  way  down 
the  Tees,  between  this  and  Northallerton.  1  never  did. 
Fact  f  Never  saw  a  better  set  of  fellows.  We  shall  pay  somo 
of  them  a  visit  to-morrow.'*' 

So  spoke  a  gentleman  connected  with  public  business  in  the 
north  of  Yorkshire  and  south  of  Durham,  about  the  time  that 
Lord  John  BusselPs  eight-shilling  motion  first  startled  the 
country  last  year,  1841.  He  so  spoke  to  me ;  and  I  replied 
that  I  needed  no  further  proofs  of  the  hospitality  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  all  I  had  witnessed  then  and  heard  of  previously 
convinced  me  that  the  people  were  a  generous  people ;  that, 
in  fact,  hospitality  to  strangers  was  characteristic  of  all  Eng- 
lish farmers  in  all  parts  of  England. 

^^But,''  continued  I,  '^that  circumstance  would  prevent  me 
from  accompanying  you  to  their  houses.  A  day,  being  all  I 
have  to  spare,  would  be  consumed  in  a  visit  to  one  farm,  if  I 
may  judge  from  what  I  have  already  experienced  and  from 
what  you  tell  me.^ 

"  No,''  replied  my  friend,  "  we  should  merely  call  at  one  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  be  mounted  and  off  again  to  another,  so 
that  you  might  see  the  country.     It  is  a  splendid  country." 

"  Why  not  go  to-day  f  said  I. 

^'  I  cannot  to-day ;  cannot,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  some  mystery  in  this  reply.  It  had  been  intend- 
ed to  go  the  circuit  proposed  on  this  very  day ;  and  now, 
without  any  reason  being  adduced,  my  friend  put  the  journey 
off,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  until  next  day.  Having  accom- 
panied him  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  and  walked  round  a  farm- 
yard while  he  transacted  some  business  with  the  farmer,  he 
introduced  me  to  the  latter  and  departed,  fixing  the  time  of 
the  grand  tour  for  the  day  ensuing.  I  had  heard  of  this 
farmer,  and  indeed  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  see  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  reputed  original  of  Boz's  John  Browdie, 
in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  Whether  Mr  Dickens  copied  this 
gentleman  rustic,  or  ever  saw  him  to  copy,  I  cannot  tell.  But 
at  no  great  distance  the  locality  of  Squeers,  the  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster  was  pointed  out ;  and  several  other  persons  and 
circumstances  depicted  in   the  truthful  fiction  of  Nickleby 
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which  nobody  could  mistake.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  hearty, 
jolly,  well-fed,  well-to-do  fai-mer,  when  I  heard  of  his  being 
the  John  Browdie,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  But  I  saw 
him  under  great  disadvantages ;  John  (for  such  I  shall  call 
him,  though  that  is  not  his  name)  was  in  low  spirits.  He  had 
heard  bad  news ;  bad  news  from  London ;  so  very  bad,  that, 
after  many  preliminary  signs  of  alarm  and  vexation,  he  said — 
*'  Aw  dunnot  knaw  what  to  think  on'^t.  Aw^s  never  be  yable 
to  hand  on  ageanst  it."^ 

Having  a  fear  that  some  family  affliction  had  befallen  the 
good  man,  and  that  my  presence  could  only  be  painful,  and, 
moreover,  having  particular  business  to  attend  to  at  the 
neighbouring  post-office,  three  or  four  miles  distant,  I  offered 
my  early  farewell.  But  John  said  he  would  be  glad  to  accom- 
pany me.  He  would  be  glad,  he  said,  to  tell  me  anything  I 
wanted  to  know,  shew  me  anything  I  wanted  to  see,  direct 
me  in  any  way  I  wished  to  proceed,  if  I  would  just  tell  him 
downrightly  what  my  candid  opinion  was  "  aboot  fwok  i"* 
Lunnon.'" 

'^  There  are  such  multitudes  in  London,^  said  I,  as  we  walk- 
ed along,  *^such  varieties  of  people,  varieties  of  interests, 
varieties  of  means  by  which  interests  are  pursued,  such  worlds 
within  worlds  in  London,  that  to  tell  of  the  people  who  live 
there  is  impossible.  In  fact  there  are  few  regions  on  the  face 
of  this  great  globe  so  seldom  and  inefficiently  explored  as 
London. 

*'  There'^s  a  most  terrible  din  on  street,  Aw  knaw,'*'*  respond- 
ed John.  **  AwVe  been  at  Lunnon.  But  it  beant  fwok  on 
streets  A w^s  axin  aboot.  Aw  want  to  knaw  aboot  Parliament 
fwok.'' 

*^  Oh !  the  Parliament.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  import  duties ;  the  lowering  of 
the  duties  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  and  timber,  and 
com  more  plentiful  T 

*'  Aw  dunnot  knaw  nowt  aboot  sugar  and  timber,  and  nowt 
as  to  coorn,  seavin'  this,  'at  Squire  s  sent  a  peaper  doon  fra 
Lunnon  with  orders  'at  we  bud  write  oor  neames  to't,  if  we 
wouldn't  be  every  yan  o'  us  ootreeght  ruined." 

^'A  petition  against  the  alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  I 
suppose  r 

^^  Aw  dunnot  knaw  as  to  that ;  bud  Aw've  heerd  a  bonny 
teale  aboot  what  some  o'  gertfolk  at  Lunnon  'at  dunnot  knaw 
nowt  aboot  what  they  dea  are  seayin  they  will  dea.  Squire 
knaws  all  aboot  it,  an's  sent  peapers  to  steward  ;  an"  steward's 
gooin'  gettin'  oor  neames,  an'  seays  we  mud  as  weel  droon 
oorsens  i'  Tees  as  not  pud  oor  neames  doon." 
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*'  Drown  yourself  in  the  Tees  I  Surely  not.  You  must 
have  heard  a  wrong  account  of  the  danger  you  are  in,  it  cannot 
be  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  What  did  the  paper  say,  the 
paper  you  signed  T 

*^  Aw  dunnot  knaw ;  but  oor  neames  wor  wanted  to'^t. 
Squire  sent  it  frae  Lunnon,  an^  steward  brooght  it  when  thoo 
came,  an^  told  me  such  a  teale  aboot  coom  not  needin^  to  be 
sown  no  more,  that  Aw  scarcely  knaw  what  gertfolk  can  be 
dean,  that  Aw  dunnot.^ 

It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  now,  that  my  friend  had 
other  business  to  do  with  the  farmers,  over  whose  farms  we 
had  proposed  to  ride  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  than  that  which 
a  stranger  could  be  a  convenient  witness  to.  I  could  see 
clearly  enough  that  he  had  touched  John  Browdie  on  the 
quick;  for  John  had  no  other  idea,  no  other  expectation 
from  an  alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  than  absolute  ruin.  I 
spoke  of  the  sugar  and  timber  duties,  which  were  a  part  of 
the  same  question  at  that  time ;  but  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
them.  He  admitted,  however,  that  better  timber  and  cheaper 
sugar  would  be  great  benefits ;  and  so  would  cheaper  bread, 
he  ultimately  admitted,  tcere  it  poisible  to  get  it  I  saw  ample 
evidence  around  us  to  prove  the  possibility  of  getting  cheaper 
bread. 

There  was  within  view  the  beautiful  woods  surrounding 
Bokeby  Hall,  the  seat  of  Squire  Morritt.  Also  the  woods, 
and  water,  and  rocks  that  alternately  soften  and  embolden  the 
scene  in  which  the  castle  of  the  ancient  Cliffords  is  hidden. 
Also  the  continuation  of  the  same  woods,  and  water,  and  rocks, 
which  shelter  and  beautify,  and  give  magnificence  to  the  lordly 
seat  of  Archdeacon  Headlem.  Also  the  woods  and  preserves 
that  shelter  the  pleasant  retreat  of  Squire  Graddock.  Fur- 
ther o£E^  and  on  higher  ground,  the  woods  and  Hall  of  Bar- 
ningham.  Further  stiU,  in  another  direction,  the  princely 
domain  of  Baby  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Cievelands.  At  a  nearer 
distance,  the  towers  of  Barnard  Castle,  which  have  withstood 
the  shock  of  many  a  siege ;  which  are  the  remmuits  of  feudal 
times,  when  lordLs  held  rule  within  and  serfs  did  homage 
without ;  which  now  have  no  lords  within,  save  the  snail  and 
the  worm,  and  no  serfs  without,  save  creatures  more  miserable 
than  they,  the  unemployed^  unfed,  ragged,  barefooted  carpet- 
weavers,  crawling  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  beneath  the 
ancient  walls,  seeking  from  the  dark  surges  of  the  Tees  what 
the  fair  fields  of  the  broad  estates  deny  them  ;  namely,  food. 
However,  to  look  at  the  hungry  dyers  and  weavers,  either 
fishing  in  the  river  or  idling  on  the  streets,  or  murmuring  at 
hard  times  in  their  unfurnished  houses,  was  not  our  object. 
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The  situation  of  the  town  of  Barnard  Castle  is  perhaps  too 
low  to  be  seen  from  the  spot  on  which  I  stood  previous  to 
this  digression ;  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  is  most 
certainly  lower  than  I  had  intended  to  go  in  relating  my  con- 
versations with  the  farmers.  I  had  only  intended  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  parks,  and  halls,  and  castles,  and  name  a  few 
of  the  landlords,  which  having  done,  we  shall  revert  to  John 
Browdie,  and  with  this  intermediate  observation,  that  I  need 
neither  say  whose  tenant  he  is  nor  adhere  to  the  very  letter 
of  his  dialect. 

^'  Those  fields  through  which  we  have  passed,^  said  I,  ''  and 
this  now  on  our  left  hand  are  wet — they  want  draining.  Those 
tufts  of  rushes,  and  that  bent  and  sour  grass,  prove  the  soil 
to  be  wet.  How  much  of  the  field  is  lost  in  this  way  do  you 
think  r 

"  Why,'"  he  replied,  "  you  see  the  whole  field  is  the  same ; 
in  fact,  the  soil  Hereabouts  has  a  tendency  to  run  that  way 
when  it  lies  long  in  grass.*"^ 

"  Why  let  it  lie  long  in  grass  T  I  asked.  *'  Why  not  culti- 
vate it  i  And  that  immense  meadow  beneath,  entirely  over- 
grown with  rushes,  that  must  be  excellent  soil  if  drained  and 
limed.  And  this  next  field,  and  the  one  beyond,  seem  much 
the  same.  Why  not  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  increase 
the  supply  of  corn  ?' 

'*  Because  that  would  require  me  to  have  more  horses,  and 
ploughs,  and  men,  and  I  do  not  find  the  corn  crops  so  benefi- 
cial as  to  induce  me  to  plough  ofbener  than  I  do ;  at  any  rate, 
the  place  pays  as  it  is.^ 

*^  How  much  of  the  farm  may  there  be  in  grass  T 

^^  Better  than  half ;  or  somewhere  thereabout.^'* 

'^  And  of  this  field  fully  one-third  is  rushes  and  foul  grass.*"^ 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  there  is ;  but  in  winter  time,  in  frosty 
weather,  we  find  our  cattle  pick  up  some  of  that  roughness, 
it  is  not  all  loss  as  you  seem  to  think.^^ 

"  But  good  straw,  and  hay,  and  turnips  would  be  better  for 
the  cattle  than  anything  they  can  get  here  V* 

"  Very  true ;  but  these  are  not  grown  without  expense.'*'* 

"  No,  not  without  expense ;  but  why  not  pay  the  expense 
— the  expense  of  reclaiming  this  very  field,  for  instance  T 

^^And  who  might  reap  the  benefit  ?^  asked  John  Browdie. 

Thus  the  subject  came  to  a  point — ^the  main  point — ^at  once. 
We  were  now  led  to  talk  of  leases  and  a  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  expense  of  improving  land  such  as  that  around 
us.  Having  taken  particular  notice  of  the  rocks  which  formed 
the  barriers  and  beds  of  the  Tees,  the  Greta,  and  other  rivers 
and  streams  in  that  district,  I  was  well  assured  that  lime- 
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stone  was  to  be  had  in  any  (quantity.  I  found,  however,  that 
no  advanta^  was  taken  of  its  abundant  presence.  Instead 
of  public  hmeworks  issuing  their  fructifying  agency  to  the 
soil,  and  drawing  in  wealth  to  some  enterprising  practical 
chemist,  aye,  a  princely  income,  as  I  know  some  lime-burners 
to  have  reaped,  (the  late  Earl  of  Elgin  for  instance,)  there 
were  at  six  or  seven  miles^  distance  a  few  wretched  pits,  and 
these  only  half  in  use.  I  stood  aghast  when  I  saw  those 
miserable  contrivances  for  burning  lime,  and  asked  the  work- 
men if  they  had  never  seen  a  proper  lime-kiln,  at  the  same 
time  describing  one ;  but  they  knew  of  no  other  mode  of  burn- 
ing lime  than  the  primitive  method  they  used.  I  cannot  here 
enter  on  a  description  of  proper  lime-burning — for  of  itself  it 
is  a  large  subject ;  but  these  pits,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  rcksk,  were  within  half-a-mile  of  the  great  London-road, 
overlooking  the  great  coal  county  of  Durham ;  and  the  rock 
was  easy  of  access,  with  no  difficulty  as  regarded  the  clearance 
from  water.  All  which  conveniences  I  have  known  purchased 
at  the  price  of  L.l  2,000,  with  a  continuance  of  machinery  to 
continue  those  conveniences,  which  were  here  natural  or 
ready-made. 

Here,  then,  was  one  of  the  best  agencies  of  fertilization 
utterly  neglected ;  for  John  Browdie  and  his  neighbours  did 
not  even  patronize  these  works,  easy  as  they  were  of  access, 
the  cause  of  which  neglect  was  the  want  of  security  in  their 
farms.  At  an  average  John''s  farm  was  worth  twelve  shillings 
an  acre  as  it  then  stood — that  was  his  rent — and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  diffidence  in  comparing  the  soil  to  that  of  farms 
which  I  know  (say  portions  of  the  Marchmont  estate,  belong- 
ing to  the  member  for  Berwickshire)  situate  at  a  distance  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  lime,  and  which  pay  two 
pawnds  an  aere^  producing  a  proportionate  quantity  of  grain 
over  that  of  John  Browdie.  Has  the  nation,  then,  no  right 
to  demand  that  the  soil  of  England  shall  be  better  cultivated  I 

As  that  part  of  Yorkshire  and  adjoining  border  of  Dui^ 
ham  which  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  in  such  want  of  lime 
properly  applied,  and  as  hme  might  be  so  easily  obtained,  I 
proceed  to  give  a  few  proofs  of  the  ereat  changes  produced  by 
this  article  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  it  has  been 
judiciously  used : — "When  lime,  whether  freshly  burned  or 
slaked,  is  mixed  with  any  moist,  fibrous,  vegetable  matter, 
there  is  a  strong  action  between  the  lime  and  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  compost  together,  of  which  a 
part  is  usually  soluble  in  water.  By  this  kind  of.  operation, 
lime  renders  matter  which  was  before  comparatively  inert 
nutritive."' — Sir  H.  Dav^. 
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^^  The  application  of  lime  oocasionally  has  efieoted  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  husbandry  of  Scotland.  Since  the  first 
introduction  of  turnips  and  the  sown  grasses,  the  condition  of 
the  live  stock  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and,  from  applying 
lime  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep,  dairy,  and  tillage  husbandry, 
which  require  to  be  administered  to  the  above  plants,  an 
immense  quantity  of  waste  and  hitherto  unproductive  land 
has  been  brought  into  active  fertility.^ — Jacisan^s  Prize 
Essays. 

*'  By  the  aid  of  lime,  immense  tracts  of  land  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland. 
Lime  in  unison  with  turnip  husbandry  has  rendered  fertile 
eminences  on  the  banks  oi  the  Tweed  which  were  formerly 
maccessible  to  the  plough.'" — Highland  Society^s  Reports. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  some  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  soil  (an  easy  matter  to  acquire)  to  know  when  lime  shotud 
be  applied  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  other  materials.  If 
the  soil  is  not  fibrous,  like  John  Browdie^s,  the  lime  would  require 
to  be  prepared  with  vegetable  matter. 

Latterly,  lime  has  been  applied  with  astonishing  success 
to  such  rough  fields  as  that  of  John  Browdie  without  being 
ploughed.  Accident  prevented  a  farmer  from  ploughing  a 
moorland  field  which  he  had  spread  lime  on,  and  to  his  asto* 
nishment  the  following  year  brought  a  beautiful  crop  of  white 
clover  and  sweet  grasses,  instead  of  heath,  bent,  rushes,  and 
coarse  mss.  When  this  became  known,  other  farmers  tried 
the  appliance — ^a  "  top-dressing,'^  it  is  now  called;  and  here  are 
a  few  of  their  experiments,  with  their  results: — "  Mr  Purdie'^s 
sheep-farm  in  Tweeddale  was  rented  at  two  shillings  an  acre ; 
was  moorish  land,  with  rough  bent  and  heath  ;  got  a  top-dress- 
ing of  lime,  and  produced  natural  white  clover  and  sweet 
grasses ;  pays  now  a  rent  of  L.l  an  acre,  and  has  done  so  for , 
some  years  with  a  profit.  The  expense,  including  cartage, 
was  L.5  per  acre/'  "  At  Whim,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Edm- 
burgh,  the  top-dressing  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bolls 
an  acre,^  (four  Winchester  bushels  is  a  boll.)  "  At  the  period 
of  our  inspection.  May  1 835,  the  grass  was  excellent,  feeding 
a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  and  neither  heath  nor  bent  could  be  dis- 
covered, although  the  field  was  covered  with  these  plants  in 
its  original  state.  The  expense  was  about  L.3 :  15s.  per  acre  in 
dressing.  The  extent  of  drainage  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
field  was  enclosed  and  surrounded  with  plantations,  which 
must  have  long  since  paid  themselves,  leaving  the  present 
stock  of  timber  as  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  ratmg  the  whole 
reclamation  too  low  at  L.6  or  L.7  per  acre,  and  the  ground  is 
at  present  rented  at  L.2  per  acre.    There  are  few  situations 
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in  Scotland  or  in  England,  where  improvements  could  be 
undertaken  with  less  prospect  of  success  than  at  Whim.^' — 
Jackton. 

"  In  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  Admiral  Stewart  limed  thirty 
acres  of  moss-land  all  covered  with  heathy  and  which  per  year 
was  let  for  L«5  ;  but,  in  a  few  years  after  the  application,  it 
rose  to  L.30  per  annum.'" — Farmer'M  Magazine. 

''  Mr  Maclean  of  Mark  gives  a  statement  of  the  top-dress- 
ing of  his  moorish  soil.  The  original  worth  of  the  land  he 
estimates  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  which,  at  twenty-five  years'" 
purchase,  is  L.6  :  5s. ;  six  bushels  of  lime  at  one  shilling  and 
sevenpence,  carriage,  .&c.,  L.5  :  15s.,  makine  in  all  L.12. 
In  two  years  it  will  be  worth  L.1  per  acre  at  the  most  mode- 
rate calculation,  and  some  of  it  is  even  worth  L.l  :  10s.  This, 
at  twentv-five  years^  purchase,  is  L.25,  giving  a  profit  L.13 
per  acre. ' — General  Report  of  Scotland. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  what  lime  will  do  on  the 
very  toaret  of  ioib  and  worst  of  situations.  It  renders  land 
that  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  if  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant 
without  a  leajsie,  more  profitable  than  the  badlv  cultivated, 
yet  naturally  good,  land  of  the  district  of  Teesdale.  In  some 
grass  fields,  near  the  lime  pits,  I  observed  the  moss  plant  in 
such  abundance  that  grass  was  quite  subdued  by  it. 

'^  Who  farms  those  fields  V*  asked  I  of  a  carpenter  who 
accompanied  me  from  the  village  of  Bolderon  to  shew  the  lime 
pits. 

^*  They  belong,*"  said  he,  ^^  to  a  butter-merchant  of  Isling- 
ton, near  London.  He  got  them  some  years  ago,  intending 
to  make  them  assist  his  London  business,  but  they  have  been 
a  loss,  and  he  is  tired  of  them.'*^ 

^^  And  no  wonder  that  he  should,^  I  replied ;  ^'  but  if  he 
^  does  business  in  the  butter  and  pork  line  in  Islington,  as 
you  say,  there  is  some  excuse  for  him  in  not  attending  to 
a  farm  at  250  miles  distance.  Yet  how  easily  might  that 
pernicious  moss  be  eradicated  and  the  sweetest  of  grasses 
produced  in  its  place,  by  an  application  of  hot  lime,  by 
those  means  which  surround  the  very  fields  requiring  their 
agency.'* 

"  We  have  an  opinion  here,**  observed  the  carpenter,  "  that 
lime  does  not  work  the  good  effects  near  to  where  it  is  pro- 
duced as  it  does  at  a  distance."" 

"  That  depends  entirely,*"  I  replied,  "  on  how  the  lime  is 
applied.  If  spread  hot  and  powdery  on  this  moss  it  would 
destroy  everything  for  a  season;  but  the  most  luxuriant 
natural  clover  would  rise  the  following  year.     If  this  was 
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ploughed  and  lime  applied,  the  eifects  might  be  otherwise ; 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  know  if  those  ingredients  were  in  the  soil  which 
would  act  prejudicially  with  lime ;  and  if  they  were,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  if  those  ingredients  were  not  present  which 
would  act  beneficially,  the  effect  could  be  controlled  by  ming- 
ling the  lime  with  vegetable  matter.  But  the  presumption  is, 
that  nothing  is  required  save  the  lime  itself;  the  abundance 
of  that  moss  pleads  strongly  for  lime.^^ 

To  this  my  companion  replied,  as  indeed  did  all  others  in 
those  parts,  that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  appli- 
cation of  lime  producing  an  entire  change  of  pbints,  without 
any  other  aid.  Jt  seemed  strange,  he  said,  that  hot  lime, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  mossy  or  heathy  lands  should  pro- 
duce white  clover.  And  so  it  is  strange,  all  nature^s  works 
are  strange,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 

But  as  it  is  the  good  land  of  England  that  more  especially 
requices  improvement,  and  as  these  instances  of  improve- 
ment, now  adduced,  refer  chiefly  to  the  worst  of  lands,  I  shall 
at  another  time  take  other  instances  in  other  situations. 
Meantime  the  following  facts  seem  to  be  supported  by  the 
foregoing : — 

1.  That  landlords,  to  maintain  a  political  control  over  their 
tenants,  sacrifice  a  large  pecuniary  interest. 

2.  That  they  do  so,  and  the  tenant  submits  thereto,  through 
ignorance  of  what  might  enrich  both. 

3.  That  leases  would  give  rise  to  energy,  energy  would  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil  would  add  to 
the  wealth  of  landowners,  cultivators,  and  consumers. 

4.  That  Teesdale,  like  Lancashire,  Buckingham,  Kent,  and 
other  districts  described  in  former  letters,  is  badly  cultivated, 
and  that  fewer  people  are  employed  than  might  be. 

5.  That  the  means  of  improvement  exist  there  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  need  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  union 
with  capital,  skiU,  and  industry,  to  give  us  more  bread  at  a  less 
price.* 

*  About  two  yean  aft«r  the  publication  of  this  letter,  a  landowner  in  Tees- 
dale  wrote  to  me  saying  that  he  had  acted  on  its  suggestions  with  great  success 
in  his  first  efforts,  and  expected  to  do  much  more.  I  have  not  heud  from  him 
since. 
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TEESDALE. 

^*  I  should  be  sony^  gentlemen,^  I  observed,  in  the  oonversar 
tion  which  still  continued  in  the  Eing^s  Arms,  Barnard  Castle, 
between  A.,  the  Tory  fanner,  B.,  the  Tory  farmer  and  inn- 
keeper, G.  the  Whig  farmer  and  cattle-dealer,  John  Browdie, 
and  myself;  *'  I  should  be  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  let  you  remain 
in  the  belief  that  I  boast  of  the  improved  agriculture  of  Scot- 
land, because  I  have  been  a  plougnman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed.  I  admit  at  once  that  the  Scottish  farmers  bor- 
rowed their  first  improvements  from  England.  Previous  to 
1759  there  was  not  an  attempt  made  in  Scotland  towards  the 
cultivation  which  now  exists;  and  though  Mr  Dawson  of 
Frogden,  Roxburghshire,  returned  from  Norfolk,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  the  Norfolk  style  in  that  year,  it  was 
not  until  many  years  after  that  his  system  took  root.  He 
had  first  a  difficulty  in  getting  Scotchmen,  so  wedded  were 
they  to  old  customs,  to  learn  to  plough  the  land  as  he  sought 
to  teach  them.  Ultimately  ploughmen  bred  on  his  fiinn  got 
situations  elsewhere,  at  higher  wages,  and  in  preference  to  all 
others,  still  his  system  of  ploughing,  cropping,  and  manuring 
was  not  followed ;  nothing  would  excite  the  emulation  of  his 
neighbours  but  the  fact  of  his  becoming  rich.  They  at  last 
opened  their  eyes,  and  saw  that  he  was  rich;  and  what 
example,  and  reason,  and  argument  had  failed  to  do,  avarice 
accomplished.  Mr  Dawson  had  become  rich,  while  his  neigh- 
bours, who  spoke  of  his  *  maggots,^  and  *  whims,^  and  ^  new- 
fangled notions,^  remained  poor.  They  had  no  love  for  the 
*  new-fangled  notions,^  they  had  no  ear  for  the  arguments  with 
which  he  defended  them  ;  but  they  had  a  desire  for  the  wealth ; 
and  they  arose  and  opened  their  eyes,  and  put  on  their  strength, 
and  became  competitors  in  the  race  of  improvements,  until 
(without  any  original  design)  they  completely  changed  the 
face  of  their  once  sterile  country. 

*'  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  those  of  the  EngUsh  farmers  who 
have  been  standing  still  while  the  Scotch  have  been  advancing, 
I  will  at  once  admit  the  meanness  from  which  the  latter  took 
their  start.  A  more  wretched  population,  as  regards  industry 
and  domestic  comforts,  than  the  Scotch  of  eighty  years  ago,  is, 
perhaps,  not  now  met  with  in  the  civilized  world.  But  the 
system,  which  has  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  a  country 
and  the  condition  of  a  people,  is  only  the  more  remarkable, 
and  worthy  of  being  imitated.  I  am  at  this  moment  in 
possession  of  some  documents  from  which  I  shall  read  you 
extracts.  The  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland/  drawn 
up  by  the  clergyman  of  each  parish,  speaks  thus : — 
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''  Parish  of  Melrose,  Boxburohshire. — *•  The  displacing  of 
the  old  small  tenants  was  at  first  viewed  with  deep  regret,  but 
the  introduction  of  a  better  and  more  spirited  style  of  agri- 
culture, which  immediately  followed  the  rapid  improvement  of 
the  country,  which  in  a  limited  period  has  raised  the  rental 
(mark  this,  and  mark  it  well)  of  this  parish  from  L.4000 
Onyear  to  nearly  L.20,000  !  besides,  the  improved  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  seems  to  shew  that  it  was  a  change 
for  the  better.^ 

*^  Parish  of  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire. — ^  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  arable  soils  a  ver^  great  improvement  has  been  made ;  and 
by removingobstructions,  duly  manuring  and  working  thelands, 
observing  a  proper  improved  rotation,  and  keeping  down  or 
destroying  noxious  weeds — ^and  further,  by  cultivating  the 
most  valuable  crops — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  within 
forty  years,  the  returns  of  the  arable  soils  have  become  far 
better,  as  well  as  more  abundant.  Let  any  one  now  look  into 
the  cottages],  and  he  will  find  them  nearly^  or  fully^  as  comfort-* 
ahU  as  the  farm  houses  were  forty  years  ago ;  and  let  him  com^ 
pare  the  dress  of  the  cottagers  and  their  mode  of  living  tdth  t/uit 
of  the  farmers  at  the  above  distance  of  time^  and  he  toiUfind 
that  at  present  they  are  not  greatly  inferior  P 

^^  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  change  in  Scotland  only  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  but  you  Teesdale  farmers, 
save  in  improving  the  breed  of  your  stock,  which  in  itself  is 
meritorious,  so  far  as  it  goes,  have  been,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, standing  still.  Here  is  another  extract,  which,  from  my 
personal  knowledge,  I  know  to  be  applicable  to  many  parts  of 
Scotland ;  it  is  from  the 

^*  Parish  of  Udket,  Aberdeenshire. — *•  There  is  an  emula- 
tion in  most  cases  between  the  proprietor  and  his  tenants, 
whether  the  former  shall  be  the  more  liberal  or  the  latter  the 
more  industrious.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  rental  of  the 
parish,  forty  years  ago  little  more  than  about  L.2000,  is  now 
above  L.7000,  and  the  farmer'^s  capital  has  increased  more  in 
proportion.  At  the  time  of  the  former  statistical  account 
(1794)  a  great  proportion  of  the  parish  was  covered  with 
broom,  whins,  (furze,)  and  bulrushes.  These  are  now  extir- 
pated, and  the  eye  meets  with  nothing  but  cultivated  and 
neatly  enclosed  fields.**     Here  also  is  the 

^^  Parish  of  Jedburgh. — ^  Since  the  period  when  the  last 
statistical  account  was  written,  the  state  of  the  parish  has  been 
much  improved.  Farms  which  were  entirely  pastoral,  now  bear 
luxuriant  crops,  the  fields  have  been  neatly  enclosed  with 
hedges^  waste  ground  has  been  plant-ed,  the  style  of  dwelling- 
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houses  IB  now  vastly  superior,  the  means  of  oommunioation 
have  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  population  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  all  classes  seem  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the 
comforts  of  civilized  society/  To  this  may  be  added,  (from  the 
Bneyelopofdia  Britanniea^)  '  The  progress  of  a  correct  system 
of  a^culture  is  generally  allowed  to  nave  been  more  rapid  in 
Scotland  than  in  England ;  the  effects,  at  leasts  have  been 
more  conspicuous.  Not  only  the  rents  paid  in  Scotland,  but 
the  actual  produce  per  acre,  and^  still  more^  the  disposable  pro- 
duce^ seem  to  be  greater  than  in  England,  wherever  the  com- 
parison is  made  with  land  of  similar  quality,  and  with  an  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  climate  and  markets/  To  these  I 
shall  make  one  other  extract,  and  only  one.  It  is  from  the 
excellent '  Treatise  on  Agriculture,''  by  Mr  James  Jackson, 
(published  by  Messrs  Chambers,  Edinburgh.)  Within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  improvements  in  Scottish  hus- 
bandry have  been  conducted  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Steam 
power  has  been  introduced  in  many  districts  to  move  thrash- 
mg  machinery,  and  a  stack  of  grain  (mark  this,  you  who  have 
no  thrashing-mills  of  any  kind)  may  at  any  time  be  dressed  and 
lagged  for  market  in  a  few  honrs^  and  at  an  inconsiderable 
expense.  The  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  by  which  fresh  mate- 
rials are  constantly  thrown  into  the  moula  available  for  vege- 
tation, is  another  important  improvement ;  but  both  of  these 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  system  of 
thorough  draining  by  means  of  hollow  tiles,  which  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  extending  over  the  country,  and  everywhere 
immensely  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The 
consequence  of  all  these  agricultural  improvements,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  progress  of  commercial  wealth,  is,  that  the 
Scotland  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
Scotland  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  its  poor  and 
wretched  condition  excited  the  sarcasms  of  Churchill  and 
Johnson.^ 

^  Now,  Mr  John  Browdie,  those  fields  of  yours,  so  much  in 
want  of  draining,  require  the  following  outlay : — For  an  acre, 
your  drains,  two  feet  deep  and  fifteen  feet  apart,  will  cost 
L.7  :  7 :  9  ;  eighteen  feet  apart,  L.6 :  3 :  l| ;  twenty-four  feet 
apart,  L.4  :  12 :  4 ;  thirty  feet  apart,  L.3 :  3  :  10.  If  three 
feet  deep,  and  fifteen  feet  apart,  they  will  cost  L.9 :  8 :  0^. 
The  other  distances  of  eiffnteen,  twenty-four,  luid  thirty 
feet  apart,  being  respectively  L.7:  16:  8,  L.5:  17:  6,  and 
L.4  :  13  :  11}.  These  sums  mdude  all  expenses;  the  cuttin? 
of  the  two  feet  drains  being  threepence  per  rood  of  six  lineal 
yards ;  and  of  the  three  feet  drains,  fivepence  halfpenny.    But 
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itisneoessary  to  remark  tj^at  the  acre  thus  calculated  is  aScotch 
acre,  and  the  wages  Scotch  wages.  You  would,  therefore, 
accomplish  it  somewhat  cheaper  than  at  these  sums,  as  four 
Scotch  acres  make  five  English,  and  your  wages  to  work- 
people are  not  one-fifth  more  than  those  paid  in  Scotland. 
Sir  James  Graham,  a  spirited  agriculturist,  made  an  experi- 
ment on  a  field  of  eight  acres  of  the  wettest  and  poorest  land 
on  his  Cumberland  estate.  It  was  in  pasture  of  the  coarsest 
description,  (not  worse,  however,  than  some  of  yours,  Mr 
John  Browdie,  although  yours  is  naturally  much  better  land,) 
overrun  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  was  rented 
B,ifmir  ihillings  and  sixpence  an  acre.  The  field  was  drained 
and  ploughed  by  the  subsoil  plough  (of  which  I  have  not  yet 
spoken)  and  manured.  Lime  was  not  by  any  means  attain- 
able there  as  in  Teesdale,  and  therefore  common  manure  was 
used.  The  crop  planted  was  potatoes,  which  that  year  turned 
out  a  failure  all  over  Cumberland,  but  which  were  on  this  field 
above  an  average  crop,  yielding  twelve  tons  per  acre.'' 

After  adducmg  several  more  instances  of  profits  reaped 
from  draining  by  those  who  were  either  owners  of  the  soil  or 
leaseholders,  I  mentioned  the  virtues  of  saltpetre  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  as  ascertained  by  several  farmers,  particularly  by  a 
gentleman  in  Kent,  who  communicated  the  astonishing  result 
to  the  Farmer* %  Magazine,  But  John  Browdie  would  not  hear 
of  such  nonsense,  as  he  termed  it. 

'^  Yan  mud  as  weel  believe  'at  man  o'  muin  meade  coom 
grow,  as  soda  an'  saltpetre.  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  ^^  thawt 
wunnot  dea ;  thawts  beant  nea  better  nor  bean  dust ; 
nonsense." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  bone  dust  has  proved  a  powerful  agent 
of  fertilization." 

Our  conversation  was  now  diverted  to  '^  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce,"  by  C,  the  free-trader,  in  course  of  which  "  steam- 
boats and  railways"  were  spoken  of. 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  B.  the  farmer  and  innkeeper, 
**  if  you  would  search  the  history  of  inventions  through  and 
through,  you  would  find  no  two  to  equal  in  mischief  steam- 
boats and  railways.  They've  ruined  parts  of  this  country 
already,  and  they'll  ruin  it  more,  and  that  will  be  seen." 

"  Why  did  you,  as  a  posting  innkeeper,  not  protect  yourself 
as  the  landlords  do  by  the  corn-laws  \ '  asked  C. 

"  How  could  I  f  demanded  the  innkeeper. 

"  How  could  you  f  retorted  C,  "  why,  by  passing  a  law 
forbidding  the  construction  of  steam-engines  and  the  building 
of  steamboats,  and  by  refusing  assent  to  all  railway  bills." 
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"  But,"  objected  the  other,  "  how  was  that  to  be  done  T 

"  How  was  it  to  be  done  T  said  C.  "  By  returning  a  major- 
ity of  innkeepers  as  members  of  Parliament,  to  be  sure." 

"  But,"^  urged  the  other,  "  we  were  not  powerful  enough."*' 

^'No,*"  said  C,  "you  were  not;  but  you  are  monopolist 
enough  to  have  done  it  if  you  oould  ;  to  have  prohibited  the 
making  of  all  engines  and  railways,  if  you  had  had  the  power. 
And  you  would  have  done  so,  forgetting  that  our  fathers  set 
up  the  chaises,  and  mails,  and  turnpike  gates,  and  posting- 
houses,  to  the  deprivation  of  our  grandfathers,  who  travelled 
with  packhorses  on  bridle-roads,  and  were  content  with  a 
journey  to  London  which  occupied  a  fortnight.  There  is  a 
majority  of  landowners  in  Parliament,  and  hence  the  shackles 
on  ships,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Had  there  been  a 
majority  of  post-boys  or  innkeepers,  we  would  have  had  no 
railways  nor  steamboats  ;  and  had  our  grandfathers  returned 
a  majority  of  packhorse  carriers,  there  would  have  been  no 
stage-coaches  nor  posting  for  you  to  lose !  Therefore,  accord- 
ing  to  your  own  admission,  the  strongest  protect  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  we  are  called  on  bv  the  estate  agents  to 
sign  petitions.  As  an  innkeeper  they  left  you  to  pensh,  but 
as  a  farmer  they  send  intimation  to  you  from  London  by 
express  to  sign  petitions,  else  you  wiU  be  ruined.'*' 

Such  were  the  home-thrusts  of  C,  the  cattle-dealer,  to 
which  John  Browdie  responded, 

"  Ods  maakins !  an  they'd  let  us  aleane  we'd  dea  weel 
eneaff." 

"  With  your  rushes,  and  sour  grass,  and  foul  water!"  said  the 
cattle-dealer. 

"  Friend,"  responded  John,  "  look  at  yersen  ;  look  at 
yawm,  afoore  ye  coom  t'  maw  faults." 

"  And  so  I  do,"  said  the  cattle-dealer ;  "  but  I  cannot 
improve  land  without  a  lease  any  more  than  you  can ;  and  there 
is  this  difference' between *us — you  would  let  things  remain 
as  they  are;  I,  would  have  a  change  for  the  better." 

At  this  moment  John  Browdie  heard  some  sound,  or  smelt 
some  flavour,  which  in  a  moment  unpoliticalized  him.  He 
started  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Dang  politics !  Dang  parliamenters  !  Let's  oop  steairs 
an'  topple  mto  pleaces  for  guid  dinner  !" 
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HOW  TO   GET  MORE  BREAD  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE, 
WITH  PRESENT  RENTS  TO  THE  LANDLORDS. 

Marek  9,  1842. 

Mt  Lohd  Stanley, — Your  duties  as  Colonial  Secretary; 
your  recent  announcement  of  a  new  measure  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  land  in  the  colonies ;  your  able  exposition  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  system  of  land  sales ;  the  insecurity 
which  the  frequent  changes  in  land  sales  have  produced  ;  the 
stoppage  of  improvements  which  insecurity  has  produced ;  the 
necessity  for  a  new  law  whereon  to  found  security  ere  the 
colonies  can  improve  as  your  Lordship  desires  to  see  them 
improved ;  these  circumstances,  united  to  my  recoUection  of 
the  insecurity,  waste  land,  and  unmoving  condition  of  your 
own  tenantry  in  Lancashire,  embolden  me  to  address  you,  and 
crave  the  advantage  of  your  great  talents  and  high  position 
to  the  better  cultivation  of  England ;  to  the  production  of 
more  bread  at  a  lower  price^  with  present  rents  to  the  landlords. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  plea  i  There  is  no 
objection  to  it,  I  believe,  so  long  as  it  exists  in  mere  words ; 
but  the  moment  we  require  a  practical  compliance,  it  is 
objected  to.  How  many  advantages  the  landlords  may  count 
on  from  the  present  tenant-at-will  system  beyond  the  political 
subjugation  of  the  farmers,  I  know  not ;  but  I  never  heard 
one  of  the  advantages  named  in  any  conversation,  even  with 
those  who  advocate  the  letting  of  old  things  alone ;  while  on 
every  hand,  in  every  county  of  England,  the  disadvantages 
stand  before  the  eye  with  a  melancholy  reality.  There  is  no 
advantage  gained  politically,  because  tenants,  even  with  twenty 
years^  leases,  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  coincide  with 
their  landlords.  The  Conservatives  returned  for  such  counties 
as  Berwick  and  Haddington,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
voters  are  farmers  holding  leases  from  Conservative  landlords, 

1)rove  this.^  If  a  farmer  has  a  fair  bargain — and  it  is  always  a 
andlord'^s  interest  to  give  him  a  fair  bargain — he  will  luive  no 
desire^  to  leave  the  farm  when  his  lease  expires.  He  will  have 
a  desire  quite^  the  reverse ;  because  the  interests  and  the 

Eersonal  associations  of  himself  and  family  with  the  neighbour^ 
ood  they  have  so  long  lived  in,  will  always  remind  him  that 
he  must  not  stand  in  hostility  to  his  landlord.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  you  have  no  plea  of  advantage.  But  I  do  not 
advocate  the  panting  of  leases  with  any  idea  of  the  farmers 
becoming  pohtically  independent.  The  subject  is  a  more 
important  one  than  that  of  party  strife ;  it  is  a  national  ques- 
tion, and  points  to  benefits  for  all,  with  injury  to  none. 
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Presaming  then,  nay,  claiming  of  your  Lordfihip  to  admit 
that  you  hare  no  advantages  from  the  present  system  which 
lease-giving  would  not  secure  to  you,  I  shall  shew  you  a  few 
of  the  many  disadvantages  accruing  to  all,  to  com  growers 
and  com  eaters ;  and  in  doing  so,  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
conducting  your  Lordship  to  those  vast  estates  which  belong  to 
your  family. 

We  shall  not  at  present  go  to  Knowsley.  We  shall  first  go 
to  that  broad  tract  of  land  comprising  the  townships  of  Pil- 
kington  and  Bury.  As  we  emerge  from  smoky  Manchester,  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Wilton  and  others,  but  I 
must  be  understood  to  include  all  the  landlords  of  your  county, 
whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  or,  like  Traiford  of  TraflTord, 
moving  with  five  hundred  tenantry  in  an  entire  lump  from  one 
party  to  the  other,  and  tnee  ver$ay  difierent  at  each  election. 
There  is  no  exception  to  be  made  in  favour  of  a  single  land- 
lord, and  therefore  they  need  not  be  named.  Even  the  great 
mill-owners  who  have  bought  estates,  and  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  some  practical  experience  of  the 
productive  qualities  of  capital^  Becurity^  and  energy^  sit  down 
on  them,  too  happy  at  having  arrived  at  the  rank  of  land- 
owners to  advance  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  aristocracy 
are  halting.  Emerging  from  smoky  Manchester,  as  I  said, 
we  see  grounds  belonging  to  various  proprietors.  If  our  ears 
have  been  open  and  our  eyes,  and  if  our  minds  have  not  been 
more  insensible  than  ears  deafened  and  eyes  shut,  we  must 
have  seen  enough  of  poverty  in  Manchester.  Enough  of  dirty 
mud,  of  dirty  wretchedness,  ill  health,  squalid  hunger,  and 
unanswered  surprise  at  inquiring  why  those  thousands  of  human 
beings  so  ill  clothed,  ill  lodged,  and  ill  fed,  with  bread  so 
scarce  and  dear,  do  not  die  faster  than  they  do  !  But  what 
should  we  think  when,  once  clear  of  all  this,  and  breathing 
God^s  fresh  air  on  Lord  Wilton^s  and  Lord  Derby''s  estates, 
to  see  within  a  short  distance  some  three  hundred  fields,  which 
ought  not  to  make  more  than  fortv  moderate-sized  enclosures  ? 
To  observe  that  not  only  is  the  land  wasted  by  seven  times 
more  fences  than  is  necessary  for  either  shelter  or  subdivision 
of  property ;  but  that  each  five  hundred  yards  offence  occupies 
space  enough  for  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  grow  \  To  observe 
that  in  most  of  those  fields,  in  addition  to  the  waste,  by 
enormous  double  hedges,  and  open  ditches,  and  ditch  banks,  in 
seven  times  greater  number  than  requisite,  there  are  waste 
ridges  at  the  ends,  neither  ploughed,  nor  delved,  nor  sown, 
nor  planted !  To  observe  that  in  ploughing,  the  loss  of  time 
for  men  and  horses  must  be,  in  turnings,  seven  times  more 
than  necessary  ;  and  that,  supposing  the  waste  ridges  not  to 
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exist,  but  to  be  ploughed  up  and  sown,  there  must  be  in  all 
drilled  crops,  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  much  waste  by  the 
trampling  of  horses !  To  observe  that  the  land  is  generally 
sour,  and  wet,  and  foul,  undrained  and  unweeded ;  that  the 
waste  ridges  and  ditch  banks  produce  weeds,  the  seed  of  which 
the  wind  sows  in  all  directions  ;  that  the  wide  ditches  contain 
foul  water,  the  malarious  effects  of  which  impregnate  the  air, 
and  the  presence  of  which  destroys  even  the  natural  drainage  of 
the  soil  i  To  observe  that  these  fields  do  not  belong  to  small 
cultivators,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  plea  for  not  break- 
ing the  mup !  To  observe  that  a  man  with  a  spade  in  his 
hand  could  be  employed  in  every  comer  of  every  field,  letting 
the  water  run  off,  and  thereby  saving  often  an  acre  of  grain 
in  wet  weather ;  but  to  observe  that  the  man  with  the  spade 
is  not  employed  at  that  or  any  other  work  of  a  like  kmd  i 
To  observe  that  there  is  no  thrashing-mill  on  the  farm,  and  to 
hear  some  of  the  farmers  declare,  as  they  are  living  men,  that 
though  Lancashire  has  mills  and  machinery  for  almost  all 
kinds  of  work,  they  never  heard  of  machinery  for  thrashing 
corn !  To  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  every  improvement 
of  the  last  fifty  years  (as  introduced  with  such  great  advan- 
tage on  well  cultivated  farms)  is  there  awanting ;  and  that 
every  evil,  by  good  farmers  discarded,  is  there  present ;  and 
that  your  tenants  call  out — *'  This  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
will  be  the  destruction  of  us  !  If  we  are  not  protected  by  the 
corn-law,  how  are  we  to  cultivate  our  land  V  To  be  observers 
of  such  monstrous  absurdities  as  we  would  see  and  hear  on 
those  farms,  my  Lord  Stanley,  (and  in  all  parts  of  Lancashire,) 
would  astonish  us  more  than  our  Manchester  surprise ;  namely, 
why  don^t  the  hungry,  ragged,  diseased  poor  of  Manchester 
die  faster  than  they  do  ? 

There  is  a  green  hill,  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground,  moderately 
elevated,  on  one  of  your  farms  in  Pilkington  township,  on 
which  I  stood  last  year — a  bright  summer^s  day  it  was — and 
had  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  towns,  and  factories, 
and  landed  estates  within  view  of  it.  It  is  not  too  much  t^ 
say  that  the  globe'^s  surface  has  no  such  other  display  of  the 
vastness  of  human  enterprise.  The  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire,  Mancnester,  Salford,  Oldham,  Rochdale, 
Bury,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Ashton,  Leigh,  Newton,  and 
the  numerous  factories  which  have  arisen  and  given  birth  to 
villages  in  the  intermediate  distances,  stand  distinct  before  the 
eye,  or  are  represented  by  their  atmospheres  of  smoke.  Bail- 
ways  intersect  the  county  on  all  sides,  and  heavy  trains  shoot 
along  in  every  direction.  Canals,  too,  despite  the  railways, 
have  their  heavy  traffic ;  and  all  manner  of  arts  are  in  opera- 
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Uon  to  increase  mannfacturing  wealth.  In  all  of  those  towns 
there  is  a  bread-eating  people,  none  of  whom,  judging  by 
wages,  have  cheap  bread,  many  of  whom  have  not  enough  ol 
bread,  some  of  whom  have  no  bread  at  all — aye,  none  at  all, 
my  Lord.  While  standing  on  that  elevated  spot,  and  think- 
ing on  the  subjects  which  uie  view  suggested,  particularly  the 
poverty  of  the  working  people  in  the  towns,  all  the  sides  of 
tree  trade  rose  before  me ;  also  over-populousness,  overnspecu- 
lation,  unsound  currency,  expensive  government,  and  unwnole- 
some  legislation !  all  sides  of  those  questions  rose  before  the 
mind^s  eye  with  their  difficulties,  and,  class  interests  consi- 
dered, presented  more  reasons  for  despair  than  hope.  But 
there  was  one  remedy  unconnected  with  legislation,  and 
against  which  no  class  interest  should  be  urged,  one  means 
by  which  the  towns  within  view  could  be  better  supplied  with 
com,  namely,  by  the  land  within  view  being  better  cultivated. 
My  Lord,  a  word  about  Knowsley  Park.  You  could  not 
fail  tio  observe  last  summer  the  splendid  crops  of  potatoes  and 
Swedish  turnips  that  grew  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  the 
Hall  from  the  Liverpool  Road.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that 
the  preparing  of  the  soil  for  the  seed,  with  the  summer  clear- 
ing of  the  crops,  was  done  in  a  different  manner  from  the  comr 
men  style  of  working  in  Lancashire.  You  must,  doubtless, 
know  that  the  soil  was  previously  sour,  wet,  and  profitless, 
and  that  your  noble  father  has  allowed  the  Tweedside  plough- 
men, who  within  these  last  few  years  have  been  brought  to 
Knowsley,  to  break  up  portions  of  the  vast  park  that  sur- 
rounds the  ancient  hall  of  your  forefathers,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  soil,  to  be  again  laid  down  in  permanent 

frass.  Pernaps  you  may  have  heard  that  your  noble  neigh- 
our.  Lord  Seuon,  has  had  one  of  those  Tweedside  men  from 
Knowsley,  whom  he  has  elevated  to  the  mana^ment  of  his 
own  farm.  Knowing  those  circumstances,  the  improvements 
made  and  still  making  in  Ejiowsley  Park,  the  splendid  crops 
raised  from  a  formerly  unproductive  soil,  your  Lordship  must 
also  well  know  that  the  Tweedside  system  of  working  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Lancashire  system.  But  it  can  never  be  introduced 
to  the  Knowsley  estate  beyond  the  bounds  of  Knowslev  Park, 
unlets  the  tenants  obtain  leases.  Within  the  park,  Lord  t)erby^s 
money  pays  the  first  expense  of  the  improvements,  and  the 
improvements  afterwards  pay  for  themselves.  Beyond  the 
park,  the  farmers  have  either  no  money  or  no  security  to  obtain 
it ;  and^  if  they  have  both,  they  are  still  without  the  security 
of  reaping  the  profits  derivable  from  the  Tweedside  style  of 
working  within. 

You  are  aware,  my  Lord,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
of  New  South  Wales  must  have  security  in  their  property. 

14 
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Why  then  withhold  it  from  the  tenants  of  Knowsley!  At 
least,  why  not  use  your  influence  with  your  noble  father 
to  obtain  it !  Were  agricultural  emigrants  as  unprotected, 
and,  consequently,  as  void  of  enterprise  and  as  wasteful  of 
natural  advantages  as  your  tenants,  our  colonies  would  perish ; 
your  office  would  be  the  registry  of  famine  and  death.* 


LETTER  TO  THE  LANDOWNERS  OP  ENGLAND. 

Mainii  9, 1842. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  owners  of  the  soil  of  England, — 
My  father  had  a  kailyard.  It  was  the  same  piece  of  ground 
through  all  my  recollection ;  for  he  laboured  many,  very  many, 
years  on  the  same  farm.  He  was  poor.  This  kailyard  (cot- 
tage earden)  was  small ;  about  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
forty-five  feet  broad.  We  could  not  afford  an  inch  of  it  to 
lie  waste.  We  dug  into  the  roots  of  the  hedge,  encroached 
on  every  thorn  or  holly-bush,  above  and  below,  until  they  were 
trained  into  respectable  fences,  seemly  to  look  on,  serviceable 
for  their  purpose,  and  unobtrusive  on  our  little  portion  of  the 
land  of  ^Britain.  Five  hundred  square  yards  was  not  much. 
Yet  though  deaths,  separations,  and  dispersions  throughout 
the  world,  have  severed  us  from  that  spot  and  the  old  thatched 
house  for  ever,  it  is  a  dear  spot  to  me.  Falsely  do  the 
owners  of  the  soil  estimate  the  feelings  of  the  labouring  poor 
who  betake  themselves  to  towns  and  trade,  if  they  thic^  that 
such  become  their  enemies ;  and  yet  we  hear  such  false  thinni 
said.  This  world  has  not  a  holier  place  to  me  than  our  old 
kailyard !  Save  the  grave  in  which  my  father  lies,  it  was  all 
of  this  great  globe  that  was  ours,  though  that  only  by  suffer- 
ance. We  had  hard  struggles,  but  from  it  we  had  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  every  day  of  the  year,  and  occasionally 
the  luxuries — aye,  the  luxuries ;  for  we  were  not  insensible 
to  the  melody  of  a  thousand  warblers  on  the  surrounding 
bushes  ;  to  the  hum  of  bees  innumerable,  busy  as  ourselves ; 
nor  to  the  beauty  of  summer  Sabbath  days,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  furnishings  for  dinner,  we  could  cull  a.  nosegay ;  and  we 
have  had  more  substantial  luxuries  when  winter  came  and 
these  disappeared.  Many  is  the  time  and  oft,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  that  I  have  taken  a  hare  or  a  rabbit  out  of  our 
kailyard,  how  I  ^ot  hold  of  them  I  shall  not  tell  vou.  They 
came  there  of  their  own  accord.  They  could  not  live  without 
eating.  We  were  like  them,  and  none  of  you  were  one  whit 
the  poorer,  nor  had  one  day'^s  less  sport. 

*  Since  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  Knowsley  tenants  are  aaaisted  with  advances 
of  money  to  drain  their  Und. 
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But  why  do  I  speak  of  this  nook  of  earth!  The  next  sen-r 
tence  will  tell  you.  It  was  cultivated  every  inch;  but  not 
better  than  a  larm  might  be,  and  as  many  around  it  were. 
Few  farms  in  England,  keeping  off  Northumberland,  and  f?^ 
patches  in  some  other  counties,  are  so  well  farmed  as  that 
district  was ;  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  one  year  in  which 
some  new  improvement  did  not  arise.  The  fact  is,  the  farmers 
in  that  part  (I  speak  of  the  searcoast  district  of  Haddington- 
shire) made  profits.  They  paid  rents  of  such  an  enormous 
amount  as  would  make  farmers  in  Kent  sink  into  the  earth, 
yet  by  their  leases  and  capital  they  made  profits.  Improve- 
ments became  a  passion  among  them.  The  boisterous  member 
for  Enaresborough  taunted  the  numufieicturers  the  other  day 
with  having  no  other  object  in  view  when  they  built  mills  and 
employed  cotton-spinners  than  the  making  of  profits,  which 
taunt  is  about  as  wisely  conceived  as  the  Bev.  Mr  Harris^ 
celebrated  prize-essay  on  Mammon^  in  which  the  sin  of  covet- 
ousness  is  most  unmercifully  belaboured.  Wealth  may  be 
called  Manmion,  and  profits  covetousness ;  but  where  would 
arts  and  industry  be  developed  without  profits  i  What  are 
our  ships  about  on  every  sea,  loaded  with  every  nameable  thing, 
from  oysters  to  missionaries  of  the  eospel;  what  are  all  intended 
for  and  intending,  but  profit !  Did  not  Shakspeare  write  his 
prodigies  of  genius  for  a  price,  and  amass  wealth ! 

Did  not  the  reverend  essayist  burrow  in  obscurity  himself, 
until  an  advertisement  proclaimed  that  L.200  would  be  given 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  greatest  sin  ?  And  did  he  not  then 
step  forward,  with  a  rare  display  of  talent,  denouncing  the 
sin  of  covetousness,  and  win  the  prize  of  ^'  filthy  lucre  T  And 
what  does  the  member  for  Knaresborough  wring  his  income 
from  i  An  increase  of  wealth,  a  desire  to  possess,  a  desire  to 
be  something  more  than  we  are,  to  have  something  more  than 
we  have,  is  the  very  soul  of  all  human  energies.  We  should 
be  sluggards,  dying  as  wretchedly  as  we  lived,  had  we  not 
this  principle,  tms  motive  to  action,  within  us.  It  has  been 
the  aormancjr  of  this  principle  in  English  agriculture,  and  the 
activity  of  it  in  trade,  that  nas  caused  the  present  collision  of 
those  mterests.  Trade  has  arisen  and  struggled  with  a  noble 
energy,  because,  without  energy,  it  could  have  not  only  no 
profits  but  no  existence.  Agriculture  has  slept,  because, 
sleeping,  there  was  still  a  harvest  to  reap ;  the  earth,  and  the 
air,  and  Heaven^'s  goodness  provide  something,  in  spite  of  the 
sloth  of  the  farmer  and  poverty  of  the  farm.     Trade  has  been 

going  ahead,  but  agriculture,  yoked  to  her  by  legal  harness, 
as  held  her  back ;  and  because  the  one  will  not  move,  the 
other  must  stand  still. 
In  East  Lothian^  Berwickshire,  Boxburghshire,*  and  Nor- 
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thumberland,  the  passion  for  profits  has  been  as  energetic,  for 
many  years  past,  as  it  has  been  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  production  of  wealth  has  been  the  same.  The  energy 
once  awakened  feeds  itself.  One  improvement  produces  thie 
necessity  for  another.  If  ever  the  saying  that  "  every  rood 
maintains  its  man^  could  be  applied  with  justice  to  any 
country  it  could  be  applied  to  each  rood  in  those  countries 
just  named.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  land  left  untouched  ;  and 
though  those  who  eat,  or  should  eat^  the  corn  grown  there,  do 
not  delve  the  roods  of  land,  and  eat  and  sleep  on  them,  they 
produce  the  clothing  and  comforts  of  those  that  do.  That 
desire  to  possess,  which  necessity  excites,  and  that  desire  to 
possess  which  a  love  of  wealth  excites,  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  the  motives  to  exertion.  The  first  desire  always  begets 
the  other,  and  so  invariably,  that  there  is  scarcely  anjr  im- 
provement in  our  industrial  arts  but  has  had  its  origin  in 
necessity.  Many  of  the  mechanical  inventions  now  in  use  in 
factories  are  the  results  of  *^  strikea^'"  and  a  necessity  to  supply 
the  place  of  workmen.  Others  are  the  result  of  local  obstacles 
in  regard  of  situation.  Tn  the  county  of  Berwick,  the  beauti- 
ful plough  now  in  use  on  all  properly  cultivated  farms,  which 
performs  better  work,  and  more  of  it,  with  one  half  of  the 
norse  labour  formerly  required,  and  still  wanted  in  most  parts 
of  England — ^this  improved  plough  was  the  result  of  necessity. 
The  Merse  of  Berwickshire  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  clay, 
now  so  fertile  as  to  yield  the  finest  crops  of  wheat  that  reaper 
ever  reaped,  but  formerly  so  stiff  as  to  be,  in  many  seasons, 
incapable  of  tillage.  The  olden  ploughs  still  used  in  England 
would  not  enter  it  in  a  dry  season,  and  the  number  of  horses 
required  to  draw  them  sunk  in  it  in  a  wet  season.  A  mechanic, 
named  Small,  observing  this,  applied  all  his  skill  to  the  scien- 
tific construction  of  a  new  plough,  and  produced  the  one 
which  has  wrought  such  wonderful  changes  in  the  value 
of  land  and  quarviUy  of  crop  raised  wherever  it  has  been 
used. 

I  shall  relate  another  result  of  necessity ;  and  my  reason 
for  pressing  those  instances,  truisms  though  they  be,  is,  that 
I  believe  every  foot  of  land  in  England  wul  one  day  be  culti- 
vated in  the  best  possible  style,  but  not  until  sheer  necessity 
has  broken  up  the  present  wasteful  and  hunger-spreading 
system.  I  shall  relate  this  instance  of  what  necessity  will  do, 
and  it  will  iUustrate  more  doctrines  than  that  which  imme- 
diately suggests  it.  It  is  rather  closely  connected  with  per- 
sonal affairs,  but  it  may  not  be  the  less  forcible  because  of 
that :  the  principle  is  a  public  one. 

When  Napoleon  fell,  prices  fell :  the  war  was  done,  and  so 
were  war  prices.    You,  the  landowners,  protected  yourselves 
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by  the  oorn-Iaw ;  but  the  labourers,  whose  wages  also  fell,  not 
because  com  was  cheap  and  the  farmers  unable  to  pay  them, 
but  because  men  had  become  plentiful,  since  war  needed 
neither  fresh  stores  nor  fresh  blood.  Labourers,  swarming  in 
over-abundance,  offered  themselves  at  wages  far  beneath 
those  of  former  years.  Com,  equally  tending  to  abundance, 
was  prevented  by  your  law  from  accommodatmg  its  supply  to 
their  ability.  Well,  there  came  the  years  1816  and  1817.  I 
was  not  ola  enough  then  to  know  the  events  which  are  now 
history.  I  must  look  into  a  book  to  find  that  in  the  first  of 
those  years  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  75s.  Id.,  and  in 
the  second  84s.  2d.,  with  oat4E^  and  beans,  and  barley,  the 
only  ffrain  which  we  could  get  a  smell  of,  when  eating  was  the 
question,  at  rates  proportionably  dear.  But  though  only  in 
my  seventii  year  in  1817*  I  neea  no  history  to  tell  me  what 
that  season  was.  Oh  Lord,  that  year  !  never  can  the  memory 
of  it  perish  in  me  but  with  myself.  The  prices  give  no  idea 
of  our  difficulties.  The  rain  poured  and  poured  all  the  sum- 
mer. The  barley  was  maltened  in  the  ear,  the  beans  were 
bitter  and  clammy,  and  the  oats  either  heated  or  rotten ;  all 
had  to  be  kiln-dried  ere  the  miller  could  grind  them,  and  when 
the  meal  came  home  to  us,  any  attempt  to  make  it  into  the 
common  bread  or  porridge  was  defeated.  But  even  the  supplv 
of  it  failed.  There  were  ten  or  eleven  of  us  at  1  ome,  aU 
inclined  to  eat  good  bread,  all  unable  to  get  even  enough  of 
bad.  The  potatoes  had  been  a  failure,  bad  and  few  of  them. 
My  father  was  at  that  time  working  for  money  wages,  not  as 
some  others  did,  for  payment  in  com.  What  the  wages 
actually  amounted  to  I  ao  not  now  know ;  but  I  know  that 
every  farthing  of  all  that  each  member  of  the  family,  who 
could  work,  earned,  went  to  buy  the  worst,  and  only  grain 
within  our  reach,  and  of  that  there  was  not  enough.  As  the 
winter  came  on,  it  became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  worse  and 
worse,  until,  about  that  season  of  the  ne^v  year  when  cares 
are  thrown  partially  aside,  and  joy  mollifies  the  labourer's 
heart  for  a  day  or  two,  the  awful  truth  became  known  that 
the  potatoes  were  within  a  week  of  being  done.  Those  who 
buy  a  daily  or  weekly  supply  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
dismay  which  this  circumstance  created  in  a  family  that  never 
bought  any,  and  had  nothing  now  to  buy  them,  though  in  full 
emptoyment.  The  pig  had  been  killed  to  save  the  pK>tatoes 
before  it  was  half  grown.  The  cow  ceased  to  give  milk  long 
before  the  usual  time,  in  consequence  of  the  unwholesome 
fodder.  With  two  such  years,  there  had  been  no  money  to 
buy  clothes ;  and  it  sorely  taxed  a  mother's  toil  and  ingenuity 
to  mend  the  old  ones,  night  after  night,  week  after  week, 
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while  we  lay  in  bed  to  allow  of  that  operatioii,  and  cheat 
hunger  of  its  supper.  This  might  not  have  been  so  bad,  land- 
lords, had  you  allowed  prices  to  fall  to  the  level  of  wages. 
But  we  got  over  the  winter  in  some  way — God  and  my  faUier 
and  mother  only  know  how;  but  toe  got  over  it,  and  you 
maintained  your  high  prices  and  spent  your  high  rents.  And, 
mind  you,  this  was  m  a  part  of  the  country  where  farm 
labourers  are  in  a  better  condition  than  any  part  of  Britain, 
and  in  the  family  of  a  man  who  said  then,  and  said  to  the 
da^  of  his  deatli,  that  he  had  not  spent  ^^  forty  shillings  on 
drmk  for  forty  years.^  But  this  only  brings  me  to  the 
instance  of  necessity  already  promised  as  an  iUustration.  It 
mieht  puzzle  most  economists  to  know  what  such  a  man  as  my 
father,  with  no  ground  of  his  own  but  the  kailyard,  oouitt 
devise  to  avert  such  another  year  of  distress.  He  did  this : — 
During  the  spring  and  early  months  of  summer,  he  devoted 
an  hour  or  two  every  night,  three  or  four  when  there  was 
moonlight,  all  the  time,  in  short,  which  he  could  steal  from 
the  twenty-four  hours,  after  devoting  ten  to  his  employers, 
taking  meals  and  rest,  and  performing  family  worship  both 
night  and  morning,  which  last  I  never  knew  him  omit  under 
anv  circumstances.  He  devoted  all  the  time  spared  from  those 
offices,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  wrung  from  the  hours  of  rest, 
to  digging  by  the  sides  of  the  stone  dykes  that  enclosed  the 
farm  fields  and  planting  potatoes.  Had  he  planted  the  waste 
ridges,  the  wide  double  embankments  that  skirt  the  fields  of 
English  farms,  he  would  have  made  a  fortune.  But  our 
ploughmen  had  ploughed  to  within  eighteen  inches  or  a  foot 
of  every  fence ;  and  there  were  no  broad  banks  bordering  the 
ditches,  and  ditches  on  each  side  of  double  hedges,  which 
hedges  between  them,  in  England,  contain  another  ridge  of 
waste  ground ;  our  fences  occupied  the  smallest  possible  space, 
and  being  regularly  pruned  to  compel  them  mto  economy, 
they  grew  solid,  and  ornamental,  and  useful ;  they  became,  m 
reality,  a  fence. 

However,  it  was  at  the  narrow  strips  which  skirted  the 
stone  walls  that  my  father  obtained  leave  to  labour.  The 
farmer  was  kind ;  but  he  objected  to  the  roots  of  the  thorn 
fences  being  disturbed.  From  these  narrow  sources  we  raised 
an  additional  and  valuable  supply  of  potatoes.  Ultimately 
my  father  convinced  the  master  that  to  plant  them  at  the 
roots  of  the  thorn  hedges  would  do  good  to  the  latter,  and  it 
was  done.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  neighbouring 
farmers  perceived  that  those  hedges  so  associated  with  the 
planting,  weeding,  hoeing,  digging,  and  replanting  of  potatoes 
at  their  roots,  were  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  others ; 
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and  the  ooiiBequenoe  is,  that  what  was  at  first  done  by  a  poor 
man  from  necesfiity,  is  now  nniversally  done  by  the  farmers 
from  motives  of  prudenoe.  They  do  not  now  teiar  the  horses, 
the  harness,  the  hedges,  and  the  ploughman^'s  hands,  by 
ploughing  so  very  close  as  they  did  before.  They  send  men 
with  spades  to  plant  potatoes ;  and  they  have.not  only  a  crop  on 
every  moh  of  ground,  but  they  have  no  weeds  growing  to  seed, 
and  spreading  foulness  over  every  field,  as  we  see  throughout 
the  neglected  farms  of  England. 

Two  years  ago,  when  travelling  over  some  of  the  best  farms 
on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate,  I  asked  a  farmer  why 
he  did  not  let  some  of  his  poor  labourers  (and  there  the 
labourers  are  certainly  the  poorest  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom)  plant  potatoes  on  the  ample  banks  of  waste 
ground  by  the  hedge  sides. 

*^  Bless  you,^  was  the  reply,  ^^  they  would  destroy  all  my 
hedges ;  they  would  break  down  everything ;  my  fences  are 
bad  enouffh  as  they  are.^ 

^^  Yes,  said  I,  "  but  I  am  pointing  out  an  effectual  way  of 
restoring  them.  Give  one  of  your  men  this  bank  (that  on 
which  we  stood)  to  plant  potatoes  on  for  all  the  years  inter- 
vening between  this  and  next  rotation  of  grass  m  this  field, 
on  condition  that  he  keeps  the  fence  in  oraer ;  and  by  that 
time  you  will  have  a  good  hedge,  depend  on  it  you  will. 

^^  Ah  r  asked  he,  **  where  might  the  man  be  before  that 
timer 

'*  It  would  be  an  inducement  to  make  him  stop  with  you, 
if  he  were  worth  keeping,^  I  replied ;  **  while,  if  he  went  away, 
you  would  eet  another  to  take  his  bargain."' 

**'  But,""  objected  the  farmer,  *^  where  may  I  be  myself  T 

"  Why,"*  replied  I,  **  you  may  stay  here  as  lone;  as  you  pay 
your  rent  and  fulfil  Uie  conditions  of  your  lease,  I  suppose  T 

^^  Lease !  Bless  you,  sir,  Tve  got  no  lease :  no,  no,  we  don't 
have  leases  here ;  one  year  of  a  bad  bargain  is  enough.  The 
Duke  can  get  rid  of  me,  or  me  of  him,  when  we  tire  of  each 
other." 

"  And,  therefore,"  said  I,  "  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to 
mend  your  fences,  level  down  those  banks,  cover  m  the  ditches, 
drain  your  land,  uproot  those  stumps  and  briars,  and  plant  a 
neat  hedge  T 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  not  worth  my  while ;  the  place  as 
it  is  will  do  for  me ;  it  will  do  my  time.^ 

And  thus,  because  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  compelling 
a  tenant  to  vote  for  a  particular  party  is  an  object  with  land- 
lords, sloth  lies  on  the  fair  fields  of  England  and  hunger  wails 
on  her  city  streets. 
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BY  SPADE  LABOUR. 

Being  no  advocate  for  spade  husbandry  where  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  by  the  plough,  as,  perkapsy  by  Smithes  subsoil 
plough ;  being  no  advocate  for  a  system  of  working  which 
would  make  employment  plentiful  for  a  short  period  of  the 
year  and  leave  an  increased  number  of  labourers  unemployed 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  I  ask  no  one  to  abandon 
the  plough  and  adopt  the  spade.  All  I  ask  is,  that  those 
gentlemen  who  have  land  overstocked  already  with  labourers, 
and  who  would  rather  see  those  labourers  at  work  for  wages 
than  hear  of  their  being  idle,  starving,  poaching,  and  rick- 
burning  during  the  present  winter,  would  set  them  to  work. 
Having  said  this  to  guard  against  objections  about  creating 
a  pauper  population,  and  such  like,  which  would  be  urged 
against  a  universal  system  of 'spade  cultivation,  I  shall  state 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  its  partial  use  in  districts 
already  over-populated. 

1.  Of  mere  Digging,  without  Trehehing. — The  late  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  his  ^^  Code  of  Agriculture,^  speaking  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshire,  says : — *^  A  field  was 
taken,  which  was  cropped  with  beans  the  preceding  year  and  the 
previous  year  with  oats.  Two  ridges  were  dug  and  two  ploughed 
alternately,  and  the  whole  was  sown  on  the  same  day.  A  part 
both  of  the  ploughed  and  dug  was  drilled  with  the  garden  hoe. 
The  whole  was  reaped  the  same  day,  and,  being  tmrashed  out, 
the  result  was,  that  the  dug  land,  sown  broad-cast,  was  to  the 
ploughed  sown  broad-cast  as  fifty-five  bushels  to  forty-two ; 
while  the  dug  and  drilled  was  as  twenty  and  a  quarter  bushels 
to  twelve  and  a  quarter  upon  the  ploughed  and  drilled.  The 
additional  grain  produced  was  not  the  only  beneficial  result 
gained  by  digging ;  for  in  this  instance  there  was  also  a  great 
deal  more  straw,  and  the  land  was  much  more  free  of  weeds 
and  more  easily  cultivated  next  year.**^ 

Two  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  foregoing,  as  an 
example  for  this  recommendation  ;  first,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
has  not  recorded  the  difference  of  expense  between  digging 
and  ploughing,  and  that  this  year  is  now  too  far  advanced 
for  using  the  spade  on  a  soil  to  be  sown  with  wheat.  To  both 
objections  I  say,  first,  that  though  the  expense  of  digging  is 
not  recorded,  the  augmented  crops  prove  a  considerable  profit 
to  have  been  obtained,  and  t(iat  trenching  with  the  spade, 
which  is  an  operation  distinct  from  common  digging,  may  be 
carried  on  for  spring  crops  during  all  the  winter,  save  in  very 
hard  frost  or  very  deep  snow. 
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2.  Of  Trenehinff  foUh  the  Spade.^^-Mr  James  Jackson, 
author  of  several  valuable  essavs  on  agriculture,  and  of  a 
work  entitled  ^'  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry,^^ the  latter  published  by  the  Messrs  Chambers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  whicn,  for  less  money  than  a  fanner  pays  for 
his  dinner  and  glass  at  an  ordinary  on  market-days,  may  be 
had  of  any  bookseller  in  the  kingdom ;  in  this  eminently  prac- 
tical treatise  Mr  Jackson  says — '^  The  most  correct  account 
which  we  possess  of  the  comparative  value  of  spade  husbandry 
in  professional  fanning  is  that  given  by  Mr  Archibald  Scott 
of  Southfield,  near  Addington,  Great  Lothian,  in  an  essay 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a 
prize  of  L.IOO.  The  following  extract  from  it  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  practical  farmers : — 

^'  *  I  am  quite  convinced  there  is  but  one  way  of  emploving 
the  surplus  population  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  is  by 
a  judicious  introduction  of  spade  husbandry.  And  I  am  also 
convinced  that  a  system  of  management  can  be  pointed  out, 
whereby  every  labourer  in  Great  Britain  may  be  employed, 
vrith  profit  to  his  employer  and  advantage  to  the  country. 

**  *I  should  think  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  by  any  one  at 
all  versant  in  agricultural  operations,  that  work  done  by  the 
spade  is  superior  to  work  oone  by  the  plough,  and  that  the 
only  drawback  is  the  great  additional  expense.  Now,  if  I  can 
shew  that  at  a  particular  period  of  the  rotation  spade  hus- 
bandry is  not  only  superior,  but  less  expensive,  I  shall  have 
got  over  this  difficulty. 

*^  *"  To  shew  that  I  am  not  a  mere  theorist  but  a  practical 
man,  I  may  mention  that  I  rent  a  farm  from  the  Earl  of 
WemysB  in  East  Lothian,  consisting  of  530  Scotch  acres ; 
that  I  have  cultivated  land  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
spade  for  the  last  three.years,  and  that  the  result  has  exceeded 
my  most  saneuine  expectations.  As  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  I  shall  lay  before  you  my  system,  crops,  expenses,  and 
profits. 

"  ^  In  1831  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  the 
expense  and  produce  between  trenching  land  with  the  spade 
and  summer  fallowing  with  the  plough,  in  the  usual  way.  I 
therefore  trenched  thirteen  acres  of  my  summer  fallow  break 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  I  found  the  soil  about  four- 
teen inches  deep,  and  I  turned  it  completely  over,  thereby 
putting  up  a  clean  and  fresh  soil  in  the  room  of  the  foul  and 
exhausted  mould,  which  I  was  careful  to  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  This  operation  I  found  cost  about  L.4 :  10s.  the 
Scotch  acre,  paying  my  labourers  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  day.     The  rest  of  the  field,  which  consisted  of  nine  acres, 
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I  wrought  with  the  ploneh  in  the  usual  way,  giving  it  mx 
furrows,  with  a  suitable  harrowing.  I  manured  the  field  in 
August;  the  trenched  got  eisht  oart-loads  per  acre,  the 
ploughed  land  sixteen.  The  field  was  sown  in  the  middle  of 
September.     The  whole  turned  out  a  bulky  crop  as  to  straw, 

f>articularly  the  trenched   portion,   which   was  very  much 
odfed.    On  thrashing  them  out,  I  found  them  to  stand  as 
under : — 

By  trenched  wheat  per  acre,  fifty-two  buahels,  at 

6b.  9d.  a  bushel, L.17  ii    0 

To  two  years*  rent,  at  L.2 :  10s.  per  acre,     .    •    •  L.6    0  0 

Expense  of  trenching, 4  10  0 

Seed,  three  bnshels,  at  Ss.  Od., 10  3 

Eight  cart-loads  of  manure,  at  4b., 1  12  0 

Expenses  of  cutting,  thrashing,  and  marketing, .    .  1  10  0 

Profit, 3  18  9 

17  11    0 

By  pbugfaed  wheat  per  acre,  forty-two  bushels,  at 

6B.9d., 14    3    8 

To  two  years*  rent,  at  L.8 :  10s.  per  acre,      .    .    .  L.6    0    0 

Six  furrows  and  luurowing,  at  10a,  ••....  300 

Seed,  three  bushels,  at  8s.  9d. 10    3 

Sixteen  cart-bads  of  manure,  at  48. 3    4    0 

Expense  of  cutting,  thrashing,  and  marketing,  •    .  1  10    0 

Profit, 093 

L.14    3    8 

^^  ^  I  now  saw  that  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  trench 
over  my  fallow  break  during  the  summer  months,  it  was  by  no 
means  making  the  most  of  the  system,  as  the  operation  was 
not  only  more  expensive,  owing  to  the  land  being  hard  and 
dry  during  the  summer,  but  that  it  was  a  useless  wasteofiime 
to  take  a  whole  year  to  perform  an  operation  that  could  be  as 
ioell  done  in  a  few  weeks^  provided  labourers  could  be  had. 
And,  as  in  all  agricultural  operations  losing  time  is  losing 
money,  as  the  rent  must  be  paid  whether  the  land  is  carryinff 
a  crop  or  not,  so  that  in  taking  one  year  to  fallow  the  land 
and  another  to  grow  the  crop,  two  years^  rent  must  be  charged 
against  the  crop,  or  at  least  there  must  be  a  rent  charged 
against  the  rotation  of  crops  for  the  year  the  land  was  fal- 
lowed. As  I  felt  satisfied  that  by  trenching  with  the  spade 
the  land  would  derive  all  the  advantages  of  a  summer  fallotoingy 
and  avoid  all  the  disadvantages  attending  ity  I  determined  on 
trenching  thirty-four  acres  of  my  fallow  break,  immediately 
on  the  crops  being  removed  from  the  ground,  and  had  it  sown 
with  wheat  by  the  middle  of  November  1832.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  I  did  not  apply  any  manure,  as  I  thought  the 
former  crop  was  injured  by  being  too  bulky.  As  it  is  now 
thrashed  out  and  disposed  of,  the  crop  per  acre  stands  as 
follows : — 
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By  ftTenge  of  thirty-four  bnshela  per  aere9ftt7a>9    •    .    •    •  L.15    8    0 

To  rent  of  land  per  aer«y L.2  10    0 

Espenae  of  trenohiDg, 400 

Seed,        110 

Cattisff,  thnahmff.  and  marketiDg,    ....••    1  10    0 

Pfofi^ 6    7    0 


-L.16    8    0 


cc  c 


The  advantages  of  trenching  over  summer  fallowing  are, 
in  mj  opinion,  very  decided,  as  it  is  not  onlj  cheaper,  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  much  more  effectual.  I  am  so  satisfied  of 
this,  not  only  firom  the  experiments  above  noticed,  but  from 
the  apparent  condition  of  the  land  after  it  has  carried  the 
crop,  tnat  I  have  this  autumn  cultivated  about  a  hundred 
acres  with  the  spade,  and  the  crops  are  at  present  verv  pro- 
mising. When  I  first  commenced  I  was  laughed  at  by  my 
neighbours,  but  now,  when  they  see  me  persevering  in  what 
they  considered  a  very  chimerical  project,  they  are  suspending 
their  judgment,  and  several  of  them  have  made  considerable 
experiments  this  year.  I  should  think  there  are  at  least  250 
acres  under  crop  cultivated  in  this  way  this  season  in  East 
Lothian.  In  1831,  the  year  I  commenced,  there  was  not  a 
single  acre.  /  have^  there/ore^  th$  Miisf action  of  tnowing  thai 
I  Mve  been  the  means  of  causing  L.IOOO  to  he  spent  this  year 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
and  I  feel  confident  that,  should  the  season  turn  out  favour- 
able for  the  wheat  crop,  and  fair  prices  be  obtained,  their 
employers  will  be  handsomely  remunerated  for  their  outlay. 
I  do  not  sa^  that  this  system  will  succeed  on  every  description 
of  soil,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  of  some  depth  to  admit  of 
the  operation;  but  there  are  few  districts  where  such  soils 
wiU  not  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  give  ample  employ- 
ment to  the  surplus  population  of  the  neighbourhood.^  ^ 

Mr  Jackson'^s  work,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted, 
contains  a  note,  stating — '*  We  have  been  informed  tnat  the' 
Earl  of  Wemyss  put  an  early  stop  to  trenching  on  his  farms, 
under  a  belief  that  the  system  pursued  was  calculated  to 
exhaust  the  soil."^^  Observing  this  note,  and  being  aware  that 
trenching  was  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  the  Lothians, 
though  prohibited  on  Lord  Wemyss^  farms ;  also,  having 
seen  the  labourers  of  the  West  of  England  swarming  in 
poverty  and  idleness ;  and  having  designed  to  call  attention 
to  a  means  by  which  many  of  fhem  might  be  profitably 
employed,  I  addressed  myself,  by  letter,  to  Mr  Scott,  the 
originator  of  the  trenching  system,  and  also  to  Mr  Jackson, 
who  quoted  Mr  Scott^s  essay  on  the  subject.  A  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  each  of  those  gentlemen,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiries.     Mr  Soott  says  of  the  essay : — 
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^*  It  waa  widely  circulated  at  the  time  it  was  writtra. 
Every  newspaper  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  eot  a  copy  of 
it,  though  many  of  them,  I  dare  flay,  did  not  think  it  worth 
inserting  in  their  columns ;  and  every  member  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  eot  a  copy,  besides  almost  every  one  else  at  all 
interested  in  the  matter.^  This  only  shews  how  much  trouble 
and  expense  may  be  incurred  by  individuals  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  yet  no  benefit  arise,  because  there  happens  to  be 
no  public  excitement.  Throughout  all  the  south-western 
counties  I  did  not,  on  my  recent  tour,  meet  a  single  farmer  or 
a^ioulturist  of  any  class,  save  the  Socialists  in  Hampshire, 
who  practised,  or  had  ever  heard  of,  trenching  by  the  spade 
in  lieu  of  ploughing  or  summer  fallowing.  Mr  Scott,  in  the 
letter  I  have  received,  continues  : — ^^  You  are  quite  right  in 
supposing  that  I  was  prevented  carrying  out  my  system  by 
my  landlord,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  I  was  also  landed  in  a 
law  suit  with  him,  which  cost  me  L.500,  in  consequence  of  my 
pursuing  the  system.  The  foundation  of  the  suit  was  my 
fcrfringingonthetennsofmylease.  •        .        •        • 

I  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  the  system,  thoroughly 
disgusted  at  the  treatment  I  received/^ 

Mr  Scott  goes  on  to  answer  some  queries  I  put  to  him 
about  subsoil  ploughing,  and  states  that,  without  thorough 
draining,  the  subsoil  plough  is  worse  than  useless.  His 
remarks  are  valuable,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  the 
subject  immediately  before  us,  save  that,  by  thorough  draining, 
many  labourers  nught  be  employed  who  are  now  idle  and 
starving,  or  idly  working  and  poorly  fed  in  the  workhouses. 
But  draining  is  expensive  to  be  worth  anything,  and  a  tenant 
must  be  something  more  than  tenants  are  generally  under  the 
present  system  of  tenures  before  he  can  expend  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  draining,  which  is  only  to  be  repaid  in  future 
years.  But  many  tenants  might  employ  people  to  trench  with 
the  spade  during  the  winter,  and  by  sowing  spring  wheat  have 
a  profitable  return.  Though  Mr  Scott  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  system,  he  is  still  as  sanguine  in  its  favour  as 
ever ;  and  Mr  Jackson^  in  the  letter  which  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  forward  in  reply  to  my  queries  on  this  subject, 
says — 

'^  Trenching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  has  been 
practised  in  a  different  form  than  by  Mr  Scott.  A  strong 
furrow  is  first  taken  by  the  plough.  This  is  followed  by  as 
many  men  as  can  keep  the  plough  going,  who  dig  spade  deep, 
and  throw  the  under  mould  on  the  top  of  the  ploughed  land 
as  the  plough  proceeds ;  and  its  effects  in  the  improvement  of 
the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  the  clover  crops  in  particular. 
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have  been  astonishing.  This  method  is  much  cheaper  than 
that  of  Mr  Scott ;  it  is  equally  effective,  and  must  admit  a 
more  free  percolation  of  rain,  or  other  water,  than  iubsoU 
ploughing  aoes.'^ 

Now,  then,  if  the  farmers  cannot,  through  some  impediment 
in  their  tenures,  betake  themselves  to  this  means  of  improving 
their  crops,  employing  the  pauper  population,  and  lessening 
the  poor-rates,  surely  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentrv  wiU  try 
the  system  on  their  own  account.  Unless  it  be  on  the  barest 
soils,  this  trenching  may  be  successfully  tried.  Surely  there 
is  now  excitement  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  land- 
owners to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  poachers,  the  fire- 
raisers,  and  the  starving  population,  out  of  whose  superabund- 
ant numbers  these  criminals  steal  forth  to  commit  crime.  And 
here  is  a  safe  mode  of  employing  them.  Next  yearns  potatoes, 
or  turnips,  or  clover,  or  spnng  wheat  wiU  give  an  abundant 
profit* 


THE  MARKET  PLACES  AND  MARKET  DINNERS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

BEADIKO,  IN  BERKSHIRE. 

M  May  1843. 

RsADiNo  stands  on  both  sides  of  that  fine  full-bodied  river 
of  third-rate  magnitude,  the  Kennet,  close  bv  its  junction 
with  the  Thames,  thirty-seven  miles  west  of  London.  The 
town  consists  of  about  tlurty  streets,  besides  lanes ;  has  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  six  parish  churches,  eight  chapels,  one 
theatre,  sixteen  principal  inns,  two  places  for  public  assemblies, 
three  banking  houses,  one  savings'"  bank,  two  newspapers, 
eight  free  schools,  a  county  jail,  a  town  hall,  a  county  hospital, 
a  medical  dispensary,  a  public  cemetery,  several  literary  and 
scientific  associations,  two  gas  works,  a  water  company,  a 
railway  station  ;  two  inspectors,  two  sergeants,  and  eighteen 
privates  of  police ;  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors,  two  members  of  parliament ;  a  good  trade  in  flour 
and  malt ;  a  growing  trade  m  farm  implements,  and  all  things 
for  domestic  use ;  a  declining  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  silks, 
sacking,  pins,  ribbons,  crape,  umbrellas,  floor  cloth,  and  sail 
cloth ;  four  annual  fairs,  and  a  com  and  cattle  market  every 
Saturday. 

The  inhabitants  are  reputed  to  be  religious,  very  sober,  and 
very  moral ;  but  their  town  seems  to  have  been  danciug  and 
not  very  soberly.     Full-sized  streets  are  thwarted  in  their 
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ooorse  hj  small;  the  short  confuse  the  long;  the  genteel 
mingle  with  the  vulvar ;  and  hard-working  houses  hold  oom- 
paniouship  with  the  idle ;  crooked  lanes,  narrow  and  unseemly, 
are  seen  in  the  company  of  flowery  gardens ;  and  the  gardens, 
in  their  gaiety,  have  led  away  desert  streets  to  places  where 
you  would  not  expect  to  find  them.  All  seem  to  have  been 
in  confused  motion  at  some  time,  and  to  have  halted  at  that 
moment  when  the  market  place  was  squeezed  out  of  all  shape 
and  just  proportion.  Like  an  Irishman'^s  hat,  it  is  bent  in 
and  bent  out ;  narrow  above  and  wider  below ;  is  down  on 
one  side,  up  on  the  other;  looks  round  a  comer;  has  its 
widest  openings  where  least  required;  and  in  its  various 
uses  is  the  most  unsuited  for  that  use  to  which  it  is  publicly 
devoted. 

The  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  have  each  taken  apartments  in 
other  districts  of  tne  town ;  and  latterly  the  greens  and  fruit 
have  moved  to  where  they  can  be  seen.  Sacks  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  beans,  peas,  tares,  ffrass  seeds,  and  ploughs,  harrows, 
waggons,  and  sowing  machmes,  all  for  sale,  with  some  butter 
and  some  eggs,  and  some  specifics  in  hawkers'  trays,  warranted 
to  cure  corns,  toothache,  rheumatics,  lumbago,  and  many 
other  troubles,  internal  and  external,  fill  up  the  market  place, 
save  and  except  the  ground  occupied  by  com  factors,  farmers, 
and  farmers'  men.  Of  these,  in  all,  there  are  two  or  three 
hundred — ^let  us  mark  some  of  them. 

This  taU,  dark-featured  gentleman,  so  weU  dressed,  so  fre- 

Juently  spoken  to  by  others,  is  the  cultivator  of  his  own  land, 
le  feels  the  pressure  of  dull  markets  little  himself,  but  he  feels 
for  others  who  sufiRer  by  markets.  Observe  the  group  around 
him.  Two  years  ago  thev  spumed  him  and  his  opimons,  and 
shouted  and  cried  what  they  will  not  now  repeat— what  they 
now  most  fervently  curse,  and  wish  they  had  never  cheered  and 
cried  for.  Can  we  hear  their  conversation  i  Yes ;  snatches 
of  brief  queries  and  briefer  answers.  "  Parliament — Peel — 
no — yes — fact — Canada — flour — ruin — petition — useless — 
must — never— damn  them — majority  — JPeel  —  betrayed — 
impeachment — ^beheaded — no — damn — yes — Peel — what — 
yield-— curse— Peel — Conservative — ^no— damn — ^ruin — land — 
church — sinking — Peel — pigs — Canada — smuggle — Peel — 
Tories — Learae — Cobden — never — atrocious— reel — cheat 
— ^votes — ^majority— curse — damn — true — swear — never  will 
— trust — no—  vote — no — Tories — ^no— damn — ^yes — condition 
dreadful — ^hope  for  the  best — League  tracts — Peel — take  in — 
no  hope — worse  and  worse — lower  to-day— dinner — ^good  bye 
— Peel — good  day — Peel — dinner — Peel — good  moming.*** 
Such  are  the  fragmentary  words  heard  over  uie  shoulders  of 
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tUs  group  standing  around  the  tall  dark  gentleman  who 
farms  his  own  land.  All  that  he  sa^s  is — ^and  he  says  it  with 
a  shake  of  his  head — ^^  You  would  listen  to  no  arguments  two 
years  ago ;  experience  has  convinced  you.*^ 

Who  is  this  youngster  with  the  boots  of  patent  polish,  the 
wasp-like  waist,  the  sold  chain,  the  oil]^  ringlets,  and  the  under 
lip  pouting  in  supercuious  scorn !  He  is  one  of  the  Mark  Lane 
gentry.  He  has  come  to  buy,  or  to  cheapen  by  not  buyine. 
See  with  what  a  professional  swagger  of  tne  arm  he  dives  his 
open  hand  among  the  wheat,  shovelling  it  over  the  mouth  of 
the  sack,  purposely  to  spill  some  of  it  on  the  ^oimd,  and  shew 
by  spilling  it  that  he  belongs  to  the  profession.  He  shakes 
his  head ;  and  how  remarkably  unconcerned  he  looks  !  But 
his  lips  move ;  he  speaks  ;  he  offers  a  price  ;  no,  he  asks  a 
question ;  the  farmer  replies ;  the  buyer  gives  no  rejoinder, 
but  walks  away  to  another  lot,  having  scattered  some  of  this 
on  the  ground,  and  having  made  the  farmer  feel  that  there 
will  be  no  rise  this  week. 

And  who  is  this  farmer  {  He  lives  near  Three-Mile-Cross, 
"  our  viUage,^^  the  celebrated  of  Miss  Mitford.  It  was  but 
three  days  ago  that  he  came  over  to  the  village  to  pay  his 
poor-rate,  and  as  he  paid  it  he  said  to  our  friend  who  gives 
the  receipts,  **  This  is  paid ;  thank  God,  this  is  paid ;  but 
where,  or  when,  or  how  I  shall  pay  the  next,  I  know  not. 
Where  my  Michaelmas  rent  is  to  come  from  is  more  than  I 
know.  I  paid  the  winter  half  at  Lady  Day,  but  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  pay  with  at  Michaelmas.  I  paid  at  Lady  Day, 
thrashed  out  every  bushel,  sold  all,  all  but  five  sacks,  and  they 
must  be  sold  on  Saturday  for  money  to  pay  my  workers — 
sold  all  but  them  five  sacks  to  pay  at  Ladjr  Day — ^not  another 
bushel  left  of  last  yearns  crop.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
Michaelmas  I  know  not.  Peel,  they  tell  me,  is  out  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  helping  us ;  they  say  our  members  be  as  bad  as  him ; 
the  Ix)rd  help  us  at  Michaelmas  !^^    Such  was  the  articulate 

E-ief  of  this  farmer  when  paying  his  last  poor-rate  with  his 
st  shiUing — his  last  shilling  until  he  sold  the  last  five 
sacks  of  his  crop,  which  he  cannot  now  sell  but  at  a  reduced 
price. 

Who  is  that  voung  gentleman  on  horseback !  He  is  one  of 
the  young  Walters  of  Bearwood.  What !  He  who  lately 
stood  for  Nottingham !  No ;  a  younger  brother.  And  who 
are  those  in  the  carriage,  those  ladies !  Those  are  his  sisters, 
Mr  Walter's  daughters.  A  fine  family  !  Oh,  bless  you,  yes ; 
a  lar^e  family ;  very  good  people  all  of  them,  very. 

It  IS  one  o'^clock.  The  various  steeples  proclaim  the  farmers^ 
dinner  hour.    Every  inn  has  a  pubhc  ordinary ;  which  shall 
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we  eo  to !  The  George  is  round  here ;  the  Aneel  ia  near  at 
hand ;  here  is  the  Broad  Face ;  onward  there  is  the  Wheat 
Sheaf,  the  Wheel,  the  Elephant;  and  there  is  the  White 
Hart,  the  Ship,  the  Black  Horse,  the  Mitre,  the  Peacock,  the 
Turk^s  Head)  and  several  more  to  which  we  may  to.  This 
one  round  the  comer  will  do ;  let  us  see,  what  is  it  called ! 
Ah,  never  mind  what  its  name  is.  Here  we  are  in  the  public 
room,  just  in  time.  The  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  hais  just 
begun.  Some  of  the  guests  are  too  busy  filling  themselves  to 
speak ;  but  the  most  are  too  full  of  the  topics  of  the  day  to 
remain  quiet.     Let  us  open  our  ears. 

"Boast  beef,  sir! — ^Robert  Peel  dare  not — ^help  you,  Mr 
Jackson! — ^labourers^  wages — potatoes! — Sir  Bobert  Peel — 
salt ! — waiter  J — ^yes,  sir — Bobert  Peel — ^potatoes — carve  this 
pig — knife — cut  off  his  head — Peel — roast  pig! — ^roast — Peel 
— waiter!  —  Canada  flour — fowl! — majority  of  votes — this 
way,  gentlemen;  seats  disengaged  here — turn  them  out — 
Conservative  ministry — ^boiled  mutton — church  extension — 
over  done — take  in — ^glass  of  ale — no  relief  this  year — coming, 
sir — waiter,  remove— county  members — ^help  you  to— parlia- 
mentary— ^greens — Peel — ^no  more  tongue,  thank  you — ^two 
thousand  miles  off — American  wheat — cheated — ^petition — 
clear  the  table — ^thrown  under  and  never  read— petition — 
quite  enough,  thank  you — Wallingford  dinner,  Mr  Blackstone 
— ^powerless — ^nearly — ^false  pretences — farmers — always  suf- 
fering distress — Peel — so  help  me  Qoi — ^languaee  in  parlia- 
men^the  League  tracts — ^read— digest— old  cheese — Cob- 
den^s  speeches — ^relish — Wellington — 1815 — ^not  the  better  of 
being  too  old — ^good  port — ^porter  with  a  head — ^ministers  have, 
before  now,  lost  theur — Peel  and  Cobden — porter  with  a  head 
—debate  in  the  house-— with  a  head — would  have  given  some- 
thing to  have  seen— porter  with  a  head— in  a  passion,  strik- 
ing the  table — ^the  head — unseemly  to  be  in  a  rage — Dublin 
stout — ^Conservative  members  in  a  tumult,  applauding — Bar- 
clay'^s — the  indignant  manner  of— porter  with  a  head — ^retalia- 
tion— stout — ^gentlemen,  silence  please — silence — silence  r* 

And  Silence  having  come  when  those  who  called  for  her 
held  their  tongues,  and  not  before  the  chairman  said,  that  as 
dinner  was  now  over  those  who  chose  a  pipe  and  a  glass  would 
adjourn  to  another  room.  Whereupon  one  half,  or  more,  of 
the  whole  adjourned ;  the  remainder,  not  choosing  to  smoke, 
nor  to  be  smoked,  remained  where  they  were.  They  disjoined 
themselves  and  reunited  into  small  ptorties. 
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AYLESBURY.  ' 


Monday,  the  8th  of  May  1843,  was  a  wet  day  in  the  Vale 
of  Aylesbunr.  It  was  the  day  of  one  of  the  annual  sheep  and 
cattle  fairs  neld  in  that  little  town,  and  perhaps  never,  since 
the  town  had  a  fair,  was  it  filled  with  such  an  assemblage  of 
hanging  heads,  of  down-mouthed  animala,  quadruped  and 
bip^,  as  on  that  day. 

Wet,  weary,  unsold,  and  unsaleable,  stood  the  ox  tribe,  of 
all  breeds,  all  ages,  and  all  lengths  of  horn.  The  sheep,  though 
not  numerous,  returned  to  whence  they  came.  The  horses, 
though  inspirited  by  the  cracking  of  the  whips,  the  whooping  of 
chanters,  and  the  presence  of  little  bits  of  ginger,  kicked  about, 
changing  places  m  the  market,  but  in  only  a  few  instances 
changing  masters. 

And  the  masters  of  all  that  were  there,  lean  beasts,  fat 
beasts,  milk  cows,  and  cows  with  calf;  short  horns,  long  horns, 
and  oxen  hornless ;  the  masters  of  sheep  shorn  and  sheep  to 
shear ;  of  pigs  eager  to  eat  and  pigs  ready  to  be  eaten ;  of 
donkies  few  and  horses  many ;  the  masters  of  all  these,  and 
of  animals  like  these,  not  at  the  fair,  hung  down  their  heads, 
and  (save  and  except  the  horses  that  had  ginger  to  make  them 
spicy)  moved  as  slowly,  as  dispiritedly,  as  unhappily,  and  as 
hungrily  as  any  poor  brute  in  the  market.  They  moved  as 
slomy  and  as  hungrily  because  they  had  nothing  to  do  before 
dinner,  and  because  the  usual  time  of  dinner  had  come,  and 
still  they  could  not  dine.  They  were  to  go  to  the  Town  Hall 
to  dinner,  where  the  table  was  to  be  spread  by  the  host  of  the 
fashionable  inn,  the  White  Hart,  and  where  they  were  to  sit 
down  at  the  table  with  a  lord  !  They  were  to  dine  with  Lord 
Stanhope ;  and  the  dinner  was  to  be,  not  a  ^'  commerciar  nor 
a  "  KingVHead""  dinner,  but  actually  a  "  White  Hart''  dinner ; 
and  all  for  three  shillings  each. 

It  was  painful  to  wait  over  the  usual  dinner  hour  on  any 
day,  and  particularly  on  a  day  that  was  dull  and  wet,  and  at 
a  time  when  markets  were  as  dull  as  the  murky  weather,  and 
falling,  falling  as  the  cloud  upon  the  vale.  But  the  induce- 
ments were  great ;  and  what  with  '^  snacks^  and  ^'  crusts,^^  and 
^^  least  bits  in  the  world,^  at  the  various  inns ;  and  what  with 
glasses  of  ^'sherry  and  brandy  mixed,^  *^just  to  keep  out  the 
wet,^  the  time  passed  on,  and  the  Stanhope  dinner-hour  came. 

Having  mingled  with  various  parties  m  the  market  place 
and  in  the  inns,  and  talked  with  ^^  town  people^  and  ''  country 
people,^  I  soon  perceived  that  grumbling  was  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  a  little  attention  to  the  grumblers  enabled  me  to 
record  the  following  matters  of  public  interest. 
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Messrs  Gobden  and  Moore  had  been  in  the  town  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  and  the  town'^s  people  who  heard  them 
were  desirous  of  telling  the  farmers  who  did  not  hear  them, 
(and  few  farmers  did ;  for  there  were  few  farmers  in  Ayles* 
bury  on  that  Saturday,  owing  to  the  fairs  in  that  and  neigh- 
bouring counties,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  day,  and  more 
especially  owing  to  the  orders  they  received  not  to  attend ;) 
the  town^'s  people  were  now  desirous  of  telling  the  farmers 
what  the  deputation  of  the  League  had  said ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  farmers  were  desirous  of  venting  their  com- 
plaints. As  usual,  Peel  and  the  tariff,  and  the  false  friends 
of  the  voting  tenants,  were  complained  of.  Those  farmers 
who  came  out  of  Bedfordshire  or  Hertford,  or  who  belonged 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  Bucks,  adhered  to  the  old  topics  of 
unhappiness  and  want,  and  went  no  farther  than  Peel  and 
broken  promises ;  but  all  those  from  the  west  of  Aylesbury, 
from  about  Buckin^am,  and  Brill,  and  Thanse  in  Oxrordshire, 
and  Bicester,  and  Banbury,  and  Oxford,  and  Abingdon,  were 
full  of  a  new  subject.  Van  Amburgh  had  been  in  those  towns, 
or  some  of  them,  with  his  cream-coloured  horses,  driving  eight 
in  hand ;  and  they  had  all  been  to  see  Van  Amburgh. 

*^  You  didn't  come  to  hear  Gobden  f^  remarked  a  tradesman 
to  a  western  farmer. 

"  No ;  went  to  see  Van  Amburg." 

^^  Gobden  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  plain  and  simple  man, 
yet  very  clear  and  forcible,'^  observed  another  inhabitant. 

*'  Ah !  that  wur  a  grand  turn  out,  wur  it  not  t  Eight  on 
^em  all  alike  cream-coloured ;  eight  on  'em  all  in  hand,  going 
like  lambs.  My  precious  eye !  but  it  wur  grand.  What  a 
fellow  that  Van  Amburg  must  be,  to  be  sure,  to  travel  from 
town  to  town  like  that  I''  This  was  from  another  western 
agriculturist ;  and  the  conversational  powers  and  propensities 
of  all  present  were  now  heard  in  continuation  thus: — 

'*  And  all  the  harness  mounted  with  silver !  Eh  but  that 
was  a  fine  sight !'' 

"  Gobden  contends  that  the  corn-law  has  never  done  good 
to  the  farmers,  and  never  can ;  that  it  is  only  a  pretence  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords,  that  they  may  cajole  the  tenants.'' 

"Van  Amburg,  I  say,  makes  it  all  outside  show.  When 
you  go  to  see  his  wild  beasts,  it  ben't  nothing  after  all.  What 
say  you — you  saw  him  as  well  as  I  f 

"Nothing  more  than  a  take-in ;  a  do.  An  elephant  comes, 
with  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  codgers  on  its  back,  and 
goes  round,  and  steps  ower  a  man  what  lies  down  in  its  way ; 
and  then  it  goes  out  again ;  and  then  we  have  Van  and  a  lion 
and  leopard,  or  something ;  and  then  the  lion  lifts  his  paw, 
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and  Van  orders  him  to  ]ie  down,  and  he  lies  down ;  and  the 
other  beast  puts  up  his  paws  on  Van''s  shoulder ;  and  then 
they  all  growl ;  and  then  Van  goes  out  of  the  cage,  and  savs, 
*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  performance  is  ower.  I  say  tKis 
be  only  a  ^  ;  it  ben'^t  not  half  so  fine  as  the  outside  show  bes, 
driving  the  eight  creams  all  in  hand  in  silver  harness ;  had  I 
known  I  should  never  ha^  gone  inside."" 

''  The  farmers  be  always  sacrificed.  Let  the  promises  be 
what  they  may ;  made  by  whom  they  will,  the  farmers  are 
cheated.  I  says  landlords  be  all  alike;  governments  and 
prime  ministers  all  alike,  all  tarred  with  one  stick,  as  the 
saying  is ;  all  of  ^em  look  to  themselves,  and  only  serve  us  with 
pretences.'' 

^^  Now,  for  my  part,  I  don't  think  it  be  he  as  I  seed  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  all.  I'm  a'most  positive  sure  it  ain't 
Van  Amburg ;  for  he  gave  something  for  our  money.  This 
chap  do  litue  more  t^n  shew  i^s  how  he  drives  along  the 
road.  I  think  he  should  be  called  Van  Hvmhug^  what  do  you 
think  r 

*•*'  But  what  a  sight  of  money  he  must  have  took.  They  say 
he  had  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  out  of  this  here  place, 
and  as  good  as  two  hundred  pounds  in  Buckingham.  He  gets 
a  precious  sight  of  money,  that  Van  Amburg  do." 

*'  The  Lei^e  won't  ao  much  among  the  farmers,  lot  'em 
say  as  they  wiU.  Farmers  see  too  clearly  what  the  object  of 
them  Leaguers  be  to  be  caught  with  chaff;  they  ha'n't  got 
much  monuy  for  their  League  Fund  in  them  parts ;  have  they, 
Mr  Brown  f 

**  No ;  an  they  got  no  more  money  than  I'd  give  'em,  they'd 
leave  off  going  about." 

^'  And  I  say  the  same ;  an  they  got  no  more  than  they 
could  get  out  of  Buckingham  they'd  let  Buckingham  alone." 

"  Where  be  Van  Amburg  off  to  nextT 

*^  He  be  to  enter  Oxford  a  Tuesday  I  hear  say.  They  say 
he  won't  have  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  during  the 
two  days  he  bes  to  be  there." 

^^  Wilt  thou  go  see  him  again !  I  thought  o'  going  to  Ox- 
ford to-morrow  to  see  him  go  in,  wilt  thou  f 

*'*'  I  don't  mind  much ;  it  be  only  ten  mile  to  ride,  and  I 
can  be  back  to  dinner.  I  think  I  shall  go.  Wilt  thou,  Mr 
Smith  r 

And  thus  proceeded  the  conversation.  A  few  complaints 
about  Peel  and  the  tariff,  a  few  fears  about  Gobden  and  the 
League,  and  three  times  as  many  accounts  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Van  Amburgh  and  his  lions.  There  were  some  inti- 
mations of  displeasure  from  more  than  one  landlady  and  land- 
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lord  of  more  than  one  inn,  that  their  regular  customerg,  who 
dined  ou  market  days,  were  holding  off  to  keep  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  Stanhope  dinner.  There  were  some  other 
detached  grumblers ;  and,  through  the  duU  markets  and  dull 
weather,  the  outside  show  of  Van  Amburgh^s  caravans  and 
the  small  doings  within,  the  large  promises  of  Peel  and  the 
dissatisfaction  with  what  he  has  done,  the  speeches  of  the 
League  and  the  hopes  for  better  times,  were  the  chief  subjects 
of  pkintive  dialogue ;  there  were  other  topics  brousht  forward 
and  despondingly  discussed.  Indeed,  during  severs!  hours  that 
I  listened,  few  matters  escaped  a  sigh  of  regret,  save  one ; 
this  was  never  touched  on.  Never  was  a  word  said  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  population  who  are  daily  pining 
for  want  of  food,  because  they  are  not  employed  and  paid. 
Not  a  word  of  the  additional  hundreds  of  thousands  who  may 
have  food  of  a  certain  kind,  but  who  never  taste  butchers^ 
meat,  because  the  demand  for  their  labour  is  so  small,  and 
their  wages  so  very  like  the  demand.  There  was  never, 
amongst  all  that  I  heard  of  Peel  and  the  tariff,  and  Van  Am- 
burgh  and  his  lions,  and  the  League  and  Mr  Gobden,  and  all 
that  was  said  of  the  unsold  and  unsaleable  animals  standing 
in  the  market  place  on  their  tired  limbs,  with  drooping  heads, 
because  there  they  stood  and  nobod  v  came  to  buy ;  amongst 
all  these  topics  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  hungry  people  of 
the  town,  who  once  ate  beef  and  mutton,  and  now  cannot ; 
who  in  hunger  droop  their  heads  because  trade  droops ;  and 
who  will  never  revive,  and  eat  beef,  until  trade  revives.  Not 
a  word  of  complaint  escaped  a  lip,  in  my  hearing,  on  this 
subject. 

The  dinner  hour  came.  I  presented  my  three  shilling 
ticket,  and,  entering  the  Town  Hall,  found  one  hundred  and 
thirty  square  yards  of  agriculturists  at  dinner,  there  being  at 
the  rate  of,  to  each  square  yard  of  floor,  a  knife  and  fork,  a 
plate,  and  a  man. 

Here  the  dissatisfaction  that  had  filled  the  farmers  with 
complaints  outside,  which,  while  they  were  hungry,  had  fed 
on  every  subject  of  discontent  which  they  could  possibly  find, 
always  excepting  that  just  now  mentioned,  and  which  should 
have  been  their  leading,  if  not  sole  subject  of  complaint, 
namely,  the  non-consumption  of  the  beef  and  mutton  which 
they  fed  and  could  not  sell ;  here  they  found  other  matters 
wherewith  to  be  discontented. 

The  dinner,  for  the  tickets  to  which  they  had  paid  three 
shillings  each,  was  a  dinner,  as  the  advertisement  said,  ^^  to 
Lord  Stanhope.^^  But  as  it  is  customary  when  a  dinner  is 
given  to  a  guest  for  the  givers  to  partake  with  the  guest,  the 
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farmers  in  this  case  found  the  phrase,  *'  a  dinner  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope,^ rather  too  literally  verified,  and  they  did  not  like  it. 
In  short,  they  once  more  grumbled  at  those  who  call  them- 
selves '*  friends  of  the  farmers.^  They  had  expected  that  in 
giving  a  dinner  to  Lord  Stanhope  they  would  get  one  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  the  condescension  of  his  Lordship  in  coming  to 
dine  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  recompence  for  any  incon- 
venience they  might  have  incurred  in  coming  to  town  in  a  wet 
day,  and,  wet  or  dry,  in  sitting  down  on  rough  deal  boards 
and  barrel  heads,  at  rough  deal  tables,  to  pick  their  bones ; 
the  condescension  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  very  Quixotte  of 
*^  farmers^  friends,^  to  join  them  at  a  three-shilUng-a-head 
dinner  like  this,  was  enough  to  reconcile  them  to  many  per- 
sonal inconveniences,  and  most  of  them  probably  pronounced 
themselves  to  be  reconciled  and  pleased. 

But  when  they  saw  his  Lordship  evincing  the  very  doubtful 
taste  of  eating  with  a  select  few  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  waited 
on  by  his  own  servants  in  livery^  the  farmers,  at  least  all  near 
where  I  sat,  grumbled  rather  indecorously,  though  not  without 
excuse.  They  expected  that  a  ^^  friend^  to  dinner  would  ha^e 
come  as  a  friend,  as  a  partaker  of  a  plain  dinner  in  a  plain 
way ;  but  my  Lord  came  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  that  he 
might  not  touch  nor  be  touched  by  anything  so  common  as 
what  the  farmers  ate  and  drank  and  were  served  by.  Besides 
two  or  three  gentlemen  whose  rank  as  landholders  entitled 
them  to  sit  near  the  person  of  his  Lordship,  he  had  Dr  Sleigh 
*'  of  Brill  House,^  and  John  Bell  of  the  Bucks  Herald^  once 
of  the  ''  fierce  democracy,^  who  being  to  make  speeches,  were 
admitted  into  the  circle  from  which  were  arranged  to  proceed, 
and  did  proceed^  all  the  '^  hear,  hears,^  the  *'  yaw,  yaws,^  and 
the  "  yees,  yees.'' 


A  FOX  HUNT  IN  DORSETSHIRE— 1845. 

Tbr  following  account  of  a  fox  hunt,  at  which  I  was  present, 
is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  written,  literally  what  I  saw.  The 
introductory  dialogue,  supposed  to  occur  on  the  previous  night, 
is  also  a  sketch  from  fact. 

"BiUr 

"  WeU,  Jack,  what  be  it  T 

**The  hounds  be  coming  to  draw  Gorse-hill  cover  to- 
morrow.^ 

"  Be  they  ?  ShaVt  I  be  after  them  T 

"  And  shaVt  I T 

"BiUr 
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"  Well,  Jack,  what  be  it  T 

*^ Give  up  one  of  themtatoes  theebe^sadoing  on  in  the  ashee.^ 

"  Na ;  they  betft  for  to-night,  they  be  a  doing  on  for  break- 
fast. We  haVt  no  bread,  and  father  be  to  go  out  at  five. 
He  be  gone  to  bed  now ;  and  I  be  doing  his  tatoes  for  him. 
Mother  be  laid  down  as  well,  and  all  of  them.  Why  ben^t 
thou,  Jack  r 

"  Why  ben'*t  I  a-bed !  I  been  with  old  Tom  and  young 
Harry  a  stopping  the  holes.  Them  foxes  be  all  out  at  night 
seeing  what  they  can  get.  We  have  stopped  their  holes  for 
them ;  and  won  t  they  find  it  queer  when  they  go  home  and 
cannot  get  in,  and  have  the  pack  come  on  them  m  the  cover. 
I  do  so  wish.  Bill,  to-morrow  morning  was  come." 

"  I  wishes.  Jack,  this  precious  cold  night  were  over.  We 
be  a  starved  up  in  that  topmost  room,  with  no  things  almost 
on  us.  There  be  such  a  lot  on  us  in  our  house,  we  haVt 
got  no  money  to  get  bread  enough,  let  alone  things  to  cover. 
See  how  us  be  obliged  to  stick  them  tatoes  into  our  insides. 
It  be  a  terrible  cold  night.  I  be  afeard  to  go  to  bed  for  the 
cold;' 

'^  What  I  be  most  afeard  on  as  to  cold,  Bill,  he's  this ;  that 
it  be  frosty,  and  squire  won'^t  hunt.  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for 
ever  so  much.     Would  thee,  Bill  f 

"  Na,  Jack,  I  shouldn't  like  to.  Wilt  thou  go  to  cover  first 
thing,  or  wilt  thou  go  to  work  and  chance  the  nounds  coming 
down  where  thou  he's  a-doing  that  job  on  the  road  I  I  shaVt 
go  to  work  myself.  I  would  rather  lose  half  a  day  than  not 
have  the  sport.  Half  a  day's  pay  ben't  much  to  win,  and  it 
ben't  much  to  lose.     What  says  thee,  Jack  f 

"  I  say  this.  I  wouldn't  think  on  it.  Five  shilling  a  week, 
for  half  a  day  be  only  fippenoe.  And  then  the  chance  of  a 
something  to  pick  up.  Morris  got  half-a-crown  to  open  a 
gate  the  last  time  squire  hunted  over  here ;  and  when  young 
Lord  What-do-ye-call-him  fell  off  his  horse  that  time,  Court- 
ney, and  Mason,  and  Jones,  and  What's-his-name,  got  two 
sovereigns  for  carrying  him  on  a  litter,  and  had  such  a  blow  out 
of  drink  and  victuals  on  the  head  on't  as  thee  never  seed. 
Besides,  there  be  the  digging  out  of  the  fox,  if  he  run  to  earth, 
and  twenty  more  chances  to  get  a  trifle.  But  for  my  part  I 
would  go  after  the  hounds  for  the  sport.  Split  me  if  I 
wouldn't." 

"  So  would  I,  Jack.     And  so  would  any  one." 

Such  may  never  have  been  the  precise  words  of  any  two 
men  in  Dorset.  But  these  words  are  indicative  of  what  may 
be  seen  or  heard  in  every  village  of  Dorset  where  hunting  is 
known.    And  few  counties  are  more  remarkable  than  this  for 
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the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor,  in  running  after 
a  piece  of  diversion. 

There  are  more  people  by  half  than  get  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  county,  oo  sporting  is  not  much  loss  of  time  to 
them.  It'i9  sometimes  a  loss  of  shoes  in  the  mud  ;  but  the 
shoes  are  always  found  again.  Sometimes  a  loss  of  skin  and 
clothes  in  scrambling  and  tearing  through  bushes ;  but  skin 

¥rows  on  again,  and  clothes  are  tacked  together  somehow, 
he  greatest  advantage  it  does  is,  that  while  the  mounted 
men  who  dined  late  last  night  ride  to-day  to  find  their  appe- 
tites, the  men  on  foot  who  did  not  dine  at  all  are  running  to 
lose  theirs,  and  for  a  while  forget  them. 

Let  us  suppose  the  morning  come.  The  meet  is  at  some 
gate — I  need  not  say  what  gate.  From  east,  from  west,  from 
every  side,  horses  and  men,  scarlet  coats  and  green,  jog  along 
at  a  trot.  What  jolly  happy-looking  fellows  they  are,  every 
one  of  them.  Who  could  believe  for  a  moment  that,  mounted 
on  such  nags,  wiUi  such  bright  stirrups  and  shining  boots ; 
white  leathers  and  well-fleshed  limbs  to  swell  them  out ;  such 
broad  chests  and  ruddy  faces,  the  faces  wearing  a  hue  which 
may  indicate  either  last  ni^t^s  wine  or  this  momin^'^s  early 
rising  and  fresh  air,  just  as  you  think  fit  to  imagme — for 
theirs  is  a  mixture  of  both ;  who  could  think  that  any  of  these 
are  ^^  farmers  in  distress  T  But  farmers  they  are,  many  of  them. 

This  gentleman  nearest  us,  on  the  bay  mare,  is  not  a  farmer 
—not  sbrictly  speaking.  He  has  land  and  he  farms  it,  and  he 
also  complains  at  public  meetings  of  agricultural  distress  and 
hard  times  ;  so  he  is  doubtless  an  agriculturist.  But  he  is 
also  a  clergyman.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  young  Sparks, 
the  whipper-in,  swears  so.  Sparks  was  once  a  lad  in  a  smock- 
frock  ana  round  hat,  and  leggings  just  the  same  as  those  lads 
sitting  on  the  style ;  but  he  was  taken  notice  of  and  put  into 
the  stable,  and  in  time  mounted  into  office,  and  got  up  to 
where  he  is  now.  The  fineness  of  his  clothes  and  polish  of  his 
boots  astonish  those  who  recollect  his  old  leggings  and  smock- 
frock.  But  his  ffreat  card  is  to  swear  at  the  dogs,  and  at  any- 
thing else,  so  dose  to  the  parson  as  to  make  them  wonder 
that  he  is  not  afraid. 

Here  comes  a  farmer.  One  preciselv  after  Squire  Bankes' 
heart,  the  squire  having  declared  a  landlord's  pride  to  be, 
*^  when  he  knows  that  his  tenant  is  the  best  mounted  in  the 
troop  of  yeomanry,  and  that  he  now  and  then  takes  a  good 
gallop  with  the  squire'^s  hounds.''^ 

Wno  better  mounted  than  this  tenant  ?  Who  oftener  wal- 
loping !  He  even  subscribes  to  another  pack  of  hounds  that 
hunt  in  another  district.  Yet  this  gentleman  is  one  of 
Squire  Bankes'  own  tenants,  and  he  is  not  able  to  tell  what 
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the  squire  says — continuing  the  sentence  already  quoted  as 
the  greatest  joy  of  a  landlord — namely,  "  Proud,  above  all,  if 
the  farmers  shall  tell  him  ^  there  is  not  on  my  farm  nor  in  my 
parish  one  single  able-bodied  man  out  of  employ.^  "^ 

This  well-mounted  tenant  may,  I  say,  do  the  squire's  heart 
good  as  far  as  horse  flesh,  horsemanship,  and  a  good  spurred, 
booted,  and  soarletrcoated  turn  out  can  go.  I  believe  he  has 
never  been  in  arrear  with  his  rent ;  that  must  be  another 
matter  of  satisfaction.  But  in  this  parish  there  are  rather 
more  than  the  half  of  the  able-bodied  labourers  out  of  work 
and  out  of  wages ;  and  the  wages  of  those  in  work — ^in  work 
to  this  farmer — are  five  shillings  a-week  to  able-bodied  men — 
young  men,  so  able-bodied  that  they  are  five  feet  eight  inches 
high,  can  carry  a  sack  of  wheat  with  any  man  in  Dorset,  and 
eat  bread  and  bacon  with  any  man  in  England  if  they  could 
get  it  to  eat.  The  wages  of  those  in  work  who  are  married 
and  have  families  are  more.  They  are  as  high  as  six  shillings 
and  seven  shillings,  in  two  instances  as  high  as  eight  shillings, 
and  in  one  as  high  a«  nine  shiUings. 

Are  any  of  the  children  of  these  highest  paid  men  here — 
here  at  the  ^ate — at  the  meeting  of  the  hunt !  No  ;  this  is 
not  in  their  locality.  Here  are  young  ones  enough,  and  old 
ones  too,  but  not  from  Mr  Bankes\ 

Here  are  two  officers  of  the  army,  and  three  lords,  two  of 
them  members  of  Parliament,  but  neither  belonging  to  this 
county.  All  are  well  mounted.  The  master  of  the  hounds, 
the  sojuire  himself,  meets  them. 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer,  even  in  hard  times  ?  One  of  the 
lords  has  nodded  to  one  of  these  farmers,  and  the  squire  himself 
has  introduced  them.     Is  that  nothing  ? 

Here  comes  old  Bob  the  shoemaker.  The  Gorse-hill  cover 
has  not  been  drawn  once  these  twenty  years  but  old  Bob  has 
been  at  ifc,  he  and  all  his  apprentices  for  the  time  being.  He 
had  work  to  do  to-day,  shoes  to  make  which  were  wanted; 
but  who  would  work  and  the  hounds  out !  Who,  indeed,  but 
some  thrasher  or  ploughman  that  must  i 

And  though  old  Bob  is  only  on  foot,  he  is  somebody  here. 
A  farmer  nods  to  him,  just  as  a  lord  nodded  to  a  farmer. 

And  here  is  a  sporting  draper  mounted  on  the  butcher*s 
horse.  And  here  is  the  butcher  himself  on  the  young  horse 
that  he  thinks  of  buying.  Here  is  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  the  magistrates  hold  their  sittings.  He  is  a  high  man, 
and  mounted,  of  course.  He  is  so  high  a  man,  permitted  as  he 
is  to  take  the  field  with  lords,  and  with  squires  richer  even 
than  the  lords,  that  he  looks  upon  all  those  foot  people  with 
the  most  thorough  contempt.  But  on  none  more  so  than  on 
that  man  who  is  a.  beersnop  keeper.     '*  The  impudence  of 
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some  persons !  that  a  mere  beershop  keeper  should  pretend  to 
take  an  interest  in  fox-hunting !  and,  though  on  foot,  to  make 
his  appearance  within  the  same  palings  with  the  landlord  of 
the  head  inn ! 

Here  is  a  jolly  good  fellow  on  a  jolly  good  horse.  And  one 
of  these  bystonaers  says  that  he  hasnx  come  away  without  his 
breakfast  this  morning.  Another  adds,  '*No,  nor  without 
knowing  that  everybody  else  had  a  good  breakfast.  He  be  a 
trump  to  his  men,  he  be."" 

Aiibther  parson  comes  up  and  joins  the  one  already  arrived. 
Young  Styles  and  Norman  have  been  so  fascinated  with  the 
manly  courage  of  young  Sparks,  the  whipper-in,  who  swore  in 
the  parson^s  face,  that  they  swear  also.  They  cannot  help 
feeling  themselves  to  be  more  than  mere  eaters  of  dry  bread 
and  cold  tatoes  warmed  on  the  gridiron  already.  They 
call  one  another  B.^s  and  D.'*s  close  to  the  dergymen'^s  horses^ 
tails ;  and  do  not  doubt  but  such  courage  may  elevate  them 
into  the  stable  some  di^,  if  not  into  a  wmp^s  saddle. 

Here  is  little  Josh  Something,  with  his  little  smock-frock 
all  in  tatters,  and  his  toes,  cold  day  as  it  is,  bare  and  red* 
through  the  old  shoes  he  has  on.  He  had  no  time  to  eat  his 
tatoes,  hearing  of  the  hounds,  so  he  brought  them  with  him, 
and  is  eating  one  in  each  hand  now ;  he  calls  one  bread  and 
one  cheese.     He  is  an  original  in  his  way,  that  little  Josh. 

But  the  time  is  up,  and  the  principal  men  have  come.  It  is 
considered  the  best  field  of  the  season.  There  have  been  more 
numerous  fields  quite  as  well  mounted ;  but  there  has  been  no 
such  brilliant  company  as  this.  The  officers,  the  three  lords, 
two  of  them  county  members,  one  or  two  baronets,  and  not 
less  than  half-a-dozen  landed  esquires.  The  farmers,  butchers, 
drapers,  and  innkeepers,  who  hunt  in  such  company,  are  up  in 
the  stirrup  indeed,  and  they  feel  it. 

^'  Get  out,  you  younff  rascal ;  why  ben^t  you  at  home,  and 
not  come  here  to  be  roae  down ;  get  out  with  you  !^  This  is 
from  the  butcher  to  little  Josh  and  his  cold  tatoes.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  cut  of  a  whip  sharp  enough  to  have  made 
Josh  cry  on  ordinary  occasions.  But  he  only  dives  into  a 
bush  and  says,  ^'  Thee  ben'*t  no  squire ;  thee  be  nought  but  a 
butcher  r 

There  is  an  old  fox  in  the  cover  who  has  known  what  a 
hunt  is  before  to-day.  He  is  alleging  to  an  inexperienced 
companion  that  there  is  no  danger ;  that,  thoush  the  holes 
were  closed  up  when  they  came  home  from  the  pheasant  pre- 
serves or  the  hen-roosts,  or  wherever  they  were  this  morning, 
there  is  no  danger.  ^^  Now  they  hear  dogs  and  men,  and  the 
young  one  cannot  believe  but  tnere  is  danger.     The  old  one 
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Btill  denies  its  existence,  if  the  young  one  will  only  take  his 
advice.  The  young  one  knows  not  what  to  do.  But  the 
hounds  come  nearer,  and  he  is  surer  than  ever  that  there  is 
danger.  The  old  one  admits  now  that  there  will  be,  if  the 
youn^  one  does  not  get  up  and  run.  But  if  he  runs  at  once 
he  will  be  safe ;  he,  the  old  one,  will  keep  between  him  and 
the  hounds,  if  hounds  there  be.  The  young  fox  starts  up  and 
runs  accordingly ;  the  hounds  see  him ;  they  seek  no  farther 
for  another ;  they  open  their  mouths ;  lay  down  their  heads ; 
join  in  the  cry  and  the  pursuit ;  and  as  the  old  fox  hears  them 
leaving  the  wood,  and  ffoing  off  at  a  greater  and  greater 
distance,  he  says,  or  thinks  the  saying,  which  is  all  the  same, 
'^  I  wish  you  no  harm,  young  friend ;  but  that  was  good  policy 
of  mine.    Better  you  l>efore  the  hounds  than  me«^' 

There  is  no  time  here  to  moralize,  and  compare,  and  make 
suppositions  ;  yet  it  may  be  that  this  old  fox,  at  some  feast 
in  the  cover,  nad  called  himself  the  "foxes*  friend,''  ever 
ready  to  protect  the  young  ones,  and  ever  regardless  of  himself. 

But  we  are  in  haste.  The  young  fox  has  discovered,  as 
other  creatures  have  to  their  cost,  that  the  protection  of  his 
"  friend''  was  simply  to  turn  him  out  into  the  front  of  the 
danger ;  and,  now  that  he  is  in  it,  he  tries  to  leave  it  as  far 
behind  as  he  can. 

First  of  all,  he  tries  to  find  how  the  wind  blows,  that  he 
may  run  with  it ;  but  he  has  no  time  to  make  experiments. 
Umuokily  he  is  out  on  the  wrong  side.  He  is  off  at  a  great 
dash ;  but  he  knows  his  course  to  be  wrong.  So  does  old  Bob 
the  shoemaker.  He  can  tell  already  that  this  isa  youn^  fox ; 
and  he  can  tell  that,  before  long,  he  will  turn ;  he  will  wmd  by 
the  upp^  heath,  and  come  down  upon  the  Stour  by  the  com- 
mon. And  old  Bob  breaks  away  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  taken  by  the  fox,  and  hounds,  and  hunters,  assured  that 
he  will  meet  them  again.  Save  a  few  of  the  very  rawest  of 
the  mob — ^the  young  foxes  of  it,  who  run  the  wrong  way, 
because  it  is  the  way  the  hunters  went — the  whole  follow  Bob, 
who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience. 

And  now  for  the  chasing  and  racing.  The  racing  first. 
The  swiftest  soon  take  the  l^ui  from  even  the  most  experienced 
in  short  cuts.  Mr  Hurst's  meadow  gate  is  opened  m  almost 
no  time.  If  Mr  Hurst  were  there  he  would  give  it  to  some  of 
them,  to  run  through  among  his  sheep  and  cows,  yelling  that 
way,  and  then  over  the  fence  through  his  young  tares  and 
wheat.  But  he  is  not  there;  he  is  with  the  hounds,  and 
riding  by  this  time  through  somebodjf  else's  fields.  It  would 
have  been  much  worse  for  his  sheep  and  cows  in  the  meadow, 
and  young  tares  and  young  wheat,  if  all  the  pack  and  fifty 
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honemen  had  gone  over  his  fenooB  and  lands.  But  then  it  is 
an  honour  to  have  one^s  fences  broken  and  one^^B  farm  trampled 
by  the  hunters,  saving  always  such  men  as  the  sporting  draper, 
butcher,  innkeeper,  and  two  or  three  more  who  have  no  land 
of  their  own  to  be  trampled  by  others. 

Then  ensues  the  runmng  to  earth  in  a  drain,  the  digging  out, 
the  new  chase,  new  fields  of  wheat  scoured  over,  ewe  sheep 
great  in  lamb  driven  about  in  terror,  and  all  the  ^^  farmers  in 
distress,^  hallooing  and  rejoicing  with  voices  loud  and  joyous 
as  they  in  the  company  of  the  lords  and  squires,  break  down 
each  others  fences,  cut  each  other^s  newly  sprung  wheat,  and 
scare  and  drive  in  terror  each  other'^s  breeding  ewes,  and  cows, 
and  fattening  sheep. 


A  JOIJENEY  TO  THE  MEADOWS  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Pebsons  acquainted  with  the  thoroughfares  of  London, 
know  that  they  are  sometimes  choked,  blocked,  or  locked 
with  their  traffic.  It  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain,  when  a  lock 
occurs,  which  of  the  draymen  shouting,  cabmen  whipping,  or 
butchers^  boys  "  chaffing,^  has  been  the  cause  of  the  stoppage, 
as  it  is  to  discover  who  have  caused  the  lock  in  the  political 
world.  But  there  is  a  lock  in  the  political  world.  Never  was 
the  line  of  street  from  St  Paul's  to  Temple  Bar  more  com- 
pletely and  inextricably  choked,  by  its  vehicles  locking  toge- 
ther, than  is  the  Parliamentary  thoroughfare  at  this  moment, 
by  which  bills  travel  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  yet  in  the  line  of  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate  Hill, 
vrith  the  crossing  at  Farringdon  Street,  there  are  occasionally 
lockages  in  the  traffic  so  inextricable  that  the  most  skilful  of 
the  police  are  baffled  in  making  a  clearance ;  and  no  clearance 
is  made  until  some  unlooked-for  condescension  on  the  part  of 
a  few  drivers,  who  back  out,  leads  to  a  general  movement  for- 
ward, as  the  unlooked-for  perseverance  of  a  few  jolly  wag- 
goners, "  all  of  a  row,''  with  their  ponderous  vehicles  from  the 
country — a  "  country  party"  in  the  street,  formidable  enough 
to  obstruct  the  traffic,  dogged  enough  to  get  into  a  fix  and 
remain  in  it — led  at  first  to  the  stoppage. 

Being  a  passenger  the  other  day  for  the  country,  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  spring,  the  fresh  green  of  grassy  Hertford- 
shire, the  new  buttercups  and  daisies  among  the  grass ;  the 
suckling  lambs  and  their  fleecy  mothers  among  the  buttercups 
and  daisies ;  the  farm  fields,  with  new  crops  upon  them ;  the 
farmers,  with  new  notions  in  their  heads  about  their  fields  and 
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oropfl  of  com ;  and,  perchance,  the  Lord  of  Essex,  or  his  park 
and  mansion,  or  his  farms,  who  has  become  a  kind  of  League 
lecturer,  putting  new  notions  into  the  heads  of  farmers  about 
crops  of  com,  and  corn-laws,  and  competition  with  foreigners  ; 
being  a  passenger  for  the  country  on  the  outside  of  one  of  those 
busses  which  gather  from  the  multitudes  of  the  metropolis, 
one  by  one,  the  railway  passengers,  and  transfer  them  by  the 
score  to  the  mouth  of  the  iron  giants,  who  swallow  them  by 
the  hundred,  I  got  fixed  in  one  of  those  locks  in  the  street 
which  are  unpleasant  at  any  time,  and  particularly  so  when 
one^s  appointment  is  with  a  railway  train.  Still,  it  was  not 
all  lost  time.  Having  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  and  listen,  to 
sit  and  see,  I  looked  and  listened,  and  sat  and  saw ;  and  the 
parallel  between  the  street  police  and  the  political  police  in 
urging  onward  the  loads  which  would  not  be  urged  onwards, 
seemed  to  be  remarkable  enough  to  justify  me  in  drawing  my 
pen  on  the  subject,  as  some  of  them  drew  their  batons,  or  as 
others  have  been  drawing,  or  threatening  to  draw,  their  pistols. 
There  were  several  waggons  loaded  with  grain  or  with  flour. 
From  their  bulk,  they  were  conspicuous  among  the  other 
vehicles.  They  had  come  down  the  street,  and  were  warned 
in  their  progress  by  others  loaded  with  straw  crossing  from 
the  bridge,  and  halted  at  the  crossing.  One  or  two  butcher's 
boys  in  light  carts,  whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest  I  did  not 
know,  demanded  that  the  policeman  should  turn  the  corn- 
loaded  waggons  back,  and  allow  them,  the  said  boys  in  the 
carts,  to  get  past,  they  being  charged  with  the  safe  and  earlv 
delivery  of  joints  of  meat  for  that  day^s  dinners,  to  those  rich 
enough  to  hiftve  prime  joints  of  meat  sent  home  in  light  spring 
carts.  But  though  these  impetuous  youths,  with  all  the  volu- 
bility of  tongue,  all  the  forwardness,  most  of  the  impudence, 
and  some  of  the  ''  chaflT  and  the  ^^  slang^  peculiar  to  them, 
insisted  that  the  police  should  make  the  corn-loaded  waggons 
go  backward  to  let  them  and  others  in  light  vehicles  get  on, 
no  such  counter  movement  could  be  effected.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  street  police  said,  but  they  might  have  said,  as  one 
of  the  political  police  did— one  not  unknown  in  Fleet  Street 
and  elsewhere,  for  his  services  in  clearing  a  passage  for  ob- 
structed traffic — "  that  as  well  might  the  com  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  move  backwards,  or  be  turned  aside, 
and  left  in  the  siding,  as  to  think  that  those  ponderous  com 
waff^ons,  each  with  a  tonnage  of  loading,  should  be  backed 
up  mil  to  let  butchers^  boys  and  the  light  fry  of  vehicles  go  by.*" 
I  say,  I  do  not  know  that  the  street  pohce  spoke  thus ;  nor 
am  I  sure  that  the  j>olitical  policeman,  to  whom  I  allude  as 
celebrated  for  his  services  in  clearing  obstmcted  thoroughfares, 
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used  the  comparison  as  it  is  given  here ;  I  rather  think  it  is 
reversed  from  him ;  at  all  events,  whether  speaking  of  corn- 
loaded  waggons  in  the  streets  or  corn-charged  resolutions  in 
Parliament,  he  said  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  remove 
backwards,  or  even  be  set  aside,  to  make  room  for  butchers^ 
boys  or  the  butchers  themselves,  who  had  come  whip  in  hand 
at  an  impetuous  pace  into  the  street,  getting  into  a  fix  by  their 
impetuosity,  and  only  stopped  from  runnmg  over  some  one 
(some  of  those  poor  Irishmen  with  heavy  loads  on  their  backs) 
by  being  stopped  in  their  headlong  career. 

And  speaking  of  Irishmen  with  loads  on  their  backs,  I  am 
reminded  that  in  the  street-stoppage  the  humblest  carrier  of 
a  load  fares  worst  when  he  cannot  get  along.  He  has  not 
only  to  bear  his  burthen  and  make  no  progress,  but  very  often, 
ana  particularly  if  an  Irishman,  and  known  to  be  one,  he  has 
to  bear  the  '^  chaffs  of  the  thou^tless^  and  even  the  back- 
handed outs  of  the  impetuous  boys,  who  have  whips  in  their 
hands,  and  who  drive,  or  attempt  to  drive  others  that  they 
themselves  may  get  ajong. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  observed  any  Irish  gentleman  with  his 
C(tb  and  his  tiger,  though  gentlemen  with  cabs  and  timers  were 
there,  who  at  a  moment  when  there  was  some  hope  of  an  early 
extrication,  drove  into  the  confusion,  to  the  lockmg  up  of  him- 
self and  the  hindrance  of  all  who  were  about  to  move ;  and  yet 
there  were  cases  not  unlike  this,  of  vehicles  being  driven  in 
which  might  have  been  kept  out,  for  no  purpose  apparently 
but  the  strange  satisfaction  of  being  locked  up,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  those  seriously  active  in  clearing  the  thorough- 
fare, and  to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  drivers — if  pleasure  it 
could  be— of  being  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  delay,  angry  words, 
and  personal  accusations,  of  which  there  were  enough  to  serve 
all  the  streets  of  London,  including  BiUingsgate  Market,  for 
as  long  a  time  as  the  length  of  a  session  of  Parliament. 

Some  brewers^  drays,  loaded  with  beer,  had  stopped  the 
countrymen  loaded  with  straw ;  or,  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  the  men  of  straw  would  not  move,  because  they 
said — ^and  swore  it  as  they  said  it — that  the  brewers  stood  in 
their  way,  and  that  they  had  done  nothing  to  be  called  on  to 
make  way  for  the  heavy  waggons  of  the  millers  and  the  com 
merchants,  which  were  commg  down  Fleet  Street,  and  were 
blocked  there. 

The  police  took  hold  of  the  reins  and  led  horses,  drivers, 
and  vehicles  where  they  found  an  opening,  whether  the  drivers 
assented  to  it  or  not.  They  did  «o  even  against  the  loud  pro- 
tests of  such  drivers,  that  they  were  not  to  be  led  in  that  way 
by  the  '^  Peelers,^  (a  phnuse  more  commonly  applied  to  the 
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Eolioe  in  London  than  any  other,)  yet  allowing  themselves  to 
e  led  notwithstanding. 

Then  one  driver  shouted  to  another  that  the  lockage  and 
confusion  had  been  all  that  other  driver^s  fault ;  and  that  other 
retorted  the  accusation ;  and  cabmen  shook  their  whips  at  one 
another,  and  gave  significant  hints  of  what  each  would  do  to 
each,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  be  where  they  were.  And 
the  drivers  of  such  light  vehicles  as  those  we  see  in  every 
street,  with  soda  water  and  ginger  beer,  interfered  with  the 
stormy  cabmen  to  quiet  them,  but  made  the  confusion  greater 
by  adding  new  elements  of  discord.  The  tradesmen  of  the 
streets  had  their  business  suspended ;  customers  could  not 
approach  the  shops ;  or  if  they  were  in,  they  could  not  move 
out ;  and  passengers  who  could  move  on  some  parts  of  the 
pavement  were  obstructed  at  others,  and  could  not  proceed 
on  such  business  as  they  had  intended  to  proceed  upon. 
The  very  dogs  of  the  street  seemed  to  join  in  and  add  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  by  their  barking;  and  to  the  great 
hindrance  and  annoyance  of  those  actively  engaged  in  effect- 
ing a  clearance,  men,  snarling  more  snappishly  than  the  dogs, 
barked  at  and  found  fault  with  everything  and  every  body 
that  was  engaged  in  doing  something  useful.  Were  it  not  a 
daring  flight  of  imagination  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  author 
of  the  '^Revolutionary  Epic,^  one  might  have  thought  that 
some  snarling  dogs  had  been  bitten  by  some  other  dog  labour- 
ing under  Peelphobia,  that  sad  looking  dog  for  instance,  which 
was  unmuzzled  at  Shrewsbury  in  1841,  and  became  Peel- 
phobious  two  years  after,  and  bit  the  hand  that  he  begged  a 
bone  from. 

But  a  riddance  was  made  at  last,  and  the  lighter  carriages 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  heavier,  and  the  heavier  moved 
on  and  got  out  of  the  way ;  and  we  at  last  reached  the  railway 
station  too  late  for  the  train. 


A  FARM-FIELD  RAMBLE  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

In  a  farm-yard,  with  an  orchard  of  chenr-trees  and  apple- 
trees  clothed  in  blossom  beyond  it;  and  a  field  of  green 
pasture  with  cows  in  the  pasture  beyond  the  orchard ;  and  a 
field  with  ploughs,  and  horses,  and  men,  and  women,  and  boys, 
at  work  in  it  beyond  the  green  pasture ;  and  other  pastures 
and  meadows  of  grass  for  hay  beyond  the  ploughed  field ;  and 
white  daisies,  and  yellow  buttercups,  and  cowslips,  in  all  of 
them  ;  and  hedgerows  in  green  leaf  and  fragrant  blossom  sur- 
rounding the  fields — large,  rough,  and  rustic,  though  green 
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and  blooming,  like  the  men  of  the  fields ;  not  free  from  vices, 
but  possessing  virtues,  and  much  to  be  pleased  with ;  the 
woods  of  the  lord  of  many  acres  rising  above  the  fields,  and 
looking  down  upon  them,  as  loftv  above  the  humble  shrubs  of 
the  hedgerows,  as  the  lord  who  dwelt  within  them  in  his  noble 
mansion  was  above  the  humble  workers  in  the  fields  who  dwelt 
in  tiled  sheds.  In  that  farm-yard,  with  pools  of  rain-water 
large  and  foul  in  it,  and  wet  dung  which  had  been  washed  by 
the  rain-water ;  and  heaps  of  bean-straw  and  chaff  upon  the 
wet  dung ;  and  young  pigs  and  old  sows  with  their  snouts 
burrowed  in  the  straw  and  chaff  in  search  of  cast-away  beans, 
as  some  legislators  may  be  seen  in  search  of  cast-away  argu* 
ments,  gathering  minute  particles  of  fact  with  full  mouthAils  of 
fallacies,  and  swallowing  all— digesting  them,  and  existing  on 
that  kind  of  provender  scattered  on  the  political  dunghill  by 
men  who  have  winnowed  the  grain  from  the  chaff  long  ago, 
only  because  it  is  their  nature  not  to  have  a  higher  taste  nor 
a  higher  power  of  discrimination,  in  filling  their  mouths  with 
chaff  and  dirt  for  the  sake  of  the  one,  or  two  grainB  of  fact 
which  mav  be  there.  In  that  farm-vard,  with  the  pigs  in  it, 
some  of  which  are  grown  up  hogs,  and  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber— if  hogs  have  such  memories  or  such  knowledge— the  time 
when  the  lord  of  the  land  on  which  they  were  bred  and  fed, 
was  a  monopolist,  which  he  is  not  now ;  when  he  was  all  for 
the  confining  of  hogs  like  them  to  the  mere  trains  of  ^'  native 
grown^  corn  among  the  chaff  on  the  dunghul,  and  not  as  he 
16  now,  in  favour  of  hogs  getting  food  good  and  clean,  that 
Englishmen  may  have  enough  of  native  fed  bacon,  even  if  that 
bacon  is  fed  on  foreign  grain.  In  that  farm>yard,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  tenant  of  that  remarkable  lord — ^the  Earl  of  Essex 
— I  met  that  tenant,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  ;  and 
after  talking  on  several  topics,  such  as  the  making  the  most  of 
the  manure  which  lay  around,  much  of  it  wasted,  and  convert- 
ing it  into  a  productive  element  of  new  crops,  and  of  the  rear- 
ing of  hogs  and  the  conversion  of  hogs  into  good  hams  and 
bacon,  we  talked  of  the  conversion  of  the  landlord  from  a 
monopolist  to  a  free  trader,  and  the  process  bv  which  it  had 
been  done ;  and  of  the  effect  which  the  conversion  of  a  mono- 
polist landlord  was  likely  to  have  on  a  monopolist  tenantry. 

Farmer. — You  know  that  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of 
the  corn-law.  I  cannot  say  I  have  changed  my  opinions  as 
Lord  Essex  has  changed  his.  Probably  I  have  not  the  capa- 
city of  judgment  that  he  has ;  perhaps  I  have  not  seen  the 
same  arguments  presented  to  me  in  the  same  wav.  He  is  a 
landlord  and  I  a  tenant.  A  landlord  may  see  things  differ- 
ently from  a  tenant.     If  I  were  a  landlord  I  might  have  all 
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the  high  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  agriculture  which 
his  Lordship  has  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  a  tenant  has  to  hope 
for.  If  he  augments  the  produce  of  his  land,  by  sinking  capi- 
tal in  the  land,  he  has  his  rent  augmented  upon  him.  If  he 
does  not  improve  his  land,  he  loses  by  it.  I  see  no  hope  for 
the  tenant  farmers. 

Whiatler. — It  is  to  be  fairly  expected  that  Lord  Essex  will 
not  stop  in  his  own  exertions  to  aavance  agriculture.  He  says 
there  are  some  tenant  farmers  who  never  should  have  been 
farmers ;  but  there  are  landlords  who  never  should  have  been 
landlords.  As  landed  property  has  hitherto  been  managed, 
and  must  still  for  some  time  to  come  be  managed,  the  land- 
lord's services  in  promoting  agricultural  improvement  are  more 
necessary  to  it  than  the  tenant's  services.  As  tenures  and 
conditions  of  agreement  now  exist  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, the  power  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  But  I  think  there  is 
much  to  hope  for  from  Lord  Essex.  On  the  question  of  free 
trade  he  adopted  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  class 
without  inquiry,  as  he  now  confesses.  May  we  not  suppose 
that  he  has  adopted  the  customs  of  his  class  in  letting  his 
farms  on  insecure  tenures  to  his  tenants,  and  loading  those 
tenants  with  conditions  as  only  asses  are  loaded — ^and  they 
only  so  loaded  by  very  thoughtless  or  very  cruel  boys — ^may 
we  not  suppose  that  his  Lordship  has  as  thoughtlessly  adopted 
and  acted  on  the  tenurial  customs  of  his  class,  as  he  confesses 
to  have  adopted  and  acted  on  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
his  class  about  free  trade !  He  says  that,  until  the  corn- 
law  question  came  to  a  crisis,  he  had  never  given  it  any  serious 
consideration,  save  on  one  side — his  own  side — that  of  protec- 
tion. But  when  it  came  to  a  crisis,  he  was  induced  to  inquire, 
and  read,  and  study  the  arguments  on  the  other  side — ^the 
free  trade  side — ^to  see  what  it  was  that  had  converted  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  by  which  inquiry,  reading,  and  study,  he  found 
himself  converted.  And  listen  to  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  con- 
fesses the  other  day,  and  not  only  confesses,  but  proclaims  as 
a  legislative  fact.  '^  I  will  not  deny,"'  he  says,  *•'•  that,  during 
the  debates  on  the  question,  my  opinions  have  undergone  a 
change— and  it  is  this,  that  restrit^tions  which  I  at  first 
believed  to  be  impolitic  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust.'' 

Farmer. — But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  a  tenant  farmer,  with 
a  rent  to  pay.  He  is  a  receiver  of  rents.  Now,  as  I  said 
before  of  Lord  Essex,  I  might  think  as  he  thinks  if  I  were  a 
landlord,  and  had  seen  all  the  free  trade  arguments  as  he 
has  seen  them ;  but  as  a  tenant  I  see  nothing  to  hope  for«. 
Explain  to  me,  if  you  can,  how  improved  agriculture  is  to  do 
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the  tenants  any  good  when  his  rent  goes  up  with  his  produce 
and  seldom  falls  with  the  price  of  his  produce. 

Whistler.-^This  is  the  very  point  at  issue  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  but  it  is  not  the  point  at  issue  between  the  League 
and  the  tenant  farmers,  between  free-trade  and  agriculture, 
between  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  prime  minister,  and  you,  a  farmer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  statesman  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a 
landlord  is  not  the  same.  The  conditions  upon  which  you 
should  hold  your  farm  must  be  these : — That  you  will  receive 
the  profits  of  your  improved  agriculture  for  a  term  of  years 
which  n<ftcaprice  or  cupidity  on  the  part  of  your  landlord,  and 
no  accident  to  his  life,  can  deprive  you  of.  This  is,  and  must 
be,  the  first  principle  in  all  agricultural  improvement.  Lord 
Essex  will  do  nothing  to  achieve  that  success  which  he  foretells 
to  the  agriculture  of  England,  unless  he  adopts  a  system  of 
leases  liberal  and  long  enough  to  secure  practically  to  his  ten- 
ants the  profits  of  their  capital  and  skill. 

Farmer. — Do  not  you  think  that  if  tenants-at-wiU  were  to 
be  legally  entitled  to  compensation  for  all  their  improvements 
on  quitting  their  farms,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them — 
as  good  as  if  they  had  leases ! 

Whidhr. — A  benefit,  compared  with  their  present  state  of 
helplessness  as  tenants-at-wiU,  but  not  so  good  as  a  lease.  I 
observe  that  farmers^  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  discussing  this  question,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  to  see 
them  wasting  valuable  time  and  a  fair  opportunity  on  such  a 
worthless  object  as  the  improvement  of  tenancy-at-will.  Under 
no  form  whatever,  with  no  possible  qualification,  can  tenancy- 
at-will  be  rendered  fair  and  equitable  to  the  tenant,  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  landlord  and  the  progress  of  agriculture.  I  will 
say  more,  that  no  hmest  landlord,  if  not  a  weak-minded  or 
ignorant  man,  will  seek  to  have  tenants-at-wiU  upon  his  land, 
t^  expend  capital,  and  skill,  and  health,  and  strength  on  that 
land.  Many  landlords  who  are  honest  men,  let  their  farms  on 
yearly  tenancies,  dismissing  the  tenants  when  they  think  fit ; 
but  if  honest,  they  are  ignorant,  having  never  studied  the  sub- 
ject, as  Lord  Essex  says  he  never  did  until  the  corn-law  came 
to  a  crisis ;  or  they  may  be,  unlike  his  Lordship,  so  weak- 
minded  that  they  cannot  study  and  understand  such  sub- 
jects ;  or,  unlike  his  Lordship,  they  may  be  so  inveterately 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  territorial  supremacy — the  rem- 
nants of  feudal  power — ^that  they  will  not  yield  independence 
and  security  to  their  tenantry,  even  when  convinced  that  such 
independence  and  security  would  be  to  their  own  advantage.^ 
And  it  is  possible  that  there  are  some,  a  good  many  perhaps, 
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who  have  used  their  tenantry  as  political  instrnments  in  the 
polling  booth,  as  mercantile  men  use  their  bills  of  exchange, 
Donds,  and  notes,  and  take  them  to  the  money-market  to  make 
profit  of  them,  the  profit  being  places  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment under  Ghivemment,  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church, 
the  law  courts,  and  the  palace.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived,  or  it  is  not  far  ofl^  when  subserviency  to  a  political 
party  in  Parliament,  through  the  use  of  such  men  as  you  at 
the  hustings,  will  be  impracticable.  We  mav  therefore  hope 
that  you  tenant  farmers  will  be  looked  upon  by  your  lords  as 
farmers  employed  in  the  advancement  of  the  national  agricul- 
ture, and  not  as  political  beasts  of  burden,  employed  in  the 
advancement  of  families  to  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  politics 
and  plunder.  And  so  I  return  to  the  point  which  I  say  is  the 
one  at  issue  between  you  and  your  landlord — ^that  of  security 
of  tenure  by  a  lease — and  a  liberal  lease,  untranunelled  by 
game-law  covenants,  and  all  the  other  feudal  covenants  which 
you  know  well,  but  which  are  too  numerous  at  present  to 
mention. 

Farmer. — ^Do  you  think  we  are,  landlords  and  tenants,  so 
near  that  age  of  prosperity  and  general  well-Kloing  foretold  by 
Lord  Essex,  as  to  need  nothing  i)ut  a  repeal  of  the  corn-law 
and  a  svstem  of  leases !  If  you  think  so,  I  must  sav  about 
you  as  t  have  said  of  my  landlord,  that  I  cannot  see  things  as 
you  see  them. 

Whistler. — But  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  my  dear 
sir,  that  while  you,  like  your  landlord,  did  not  read  or  listen 
to  any  arguments  save  those  on  your  own  side  of  the  question, 
up  to  the  coming  of  the  corn-law  crisis,  ^ou,  unlike  your  land- 
lord, have  read  nothing,  or  almost  nothing  since,  on  the  free- 
trade  side  of  the  question ;  you  told  me  that  yesterday.  You 
say  that  you  have  read  the  debates  in  Parliament  during  the 
present  session,  or  so  much  of  them  as  appears  in  the  County 
Herald ;  and  you  complain  that  if  the  free-traders  have  good 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  farmers  seeking  free-trade  they 
do  not  state  them.  But,  sir,  the  free-traders  in  Parliament 
are  done  with  the  argumentative  part  of  the  subject ;  that  is 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  Their  business  is  now  to  vote,  to 
consummate  by  enactment  that  which  they  have  taught  for 
years.  When  they  were  teaching,  and  you  were  not  listening, 
that  was  not  their  fault ;  you  should  have  listened  to  what 
concerned  you  so  much.  If  you  were  to  say  to  your  clergyman, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  church  service,  ^^  You  must  preach 
your  sermon  over  again ;  I  was  not  listening  to  you.  I  and 
my  neighboun  here  were  asleep,  or  we  were  playing  and  idling 
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while  yoa  were  praying  and  preaching ;  we  mnst  have  it  all 
over  again,  and  the  congregation  must  be  halted  here  until  we 
have  it  all  over  again.^  If  you  were  to  say  that  on  Sunday, 
and  every  Sunday,  to  your  parson,  and  go  on  sleeping  at  church, 
and  idling,  and  never  listening  from  week  to  week,  from  year 
to  year,  what  would  that  large  majority  of  the  congregation 
who  had  been  listening  say  to  you ! 

Fam^er. — I  hardly  see  how  this  applies.  But,  admitting 
that  it  does  apply,  I  want  to  know  what  we  idle  boys,  the 
farmers,  as  I  suppose  you  will  call  us,  are  to  do  now  that  we 
are  woke  up? 

Whi9iier. — I  do  not  call  you  idle  boys.  You  are  a  most 
hard  toiling  and  struggling  class  of  men  ;  but  the  best  of  your 
energies  and  the  greatest  of  your  struggles  go  for  nothing. 
Some  of  them  are  mischievous.  You  must  not  only  do  new 
work,  but  yon  must  undo  some  of  the  old.  You  are  not  '^  idle 
boys,*"  but  you  are  sometimes  ^^mischievous  boys,^  and  you 
must  undo  some  mischief  by  abstaining  from  a  repetition  of  it. 
If  you  will  let  me,  for  a  few  minutes,  compare  you  to  school- 
boys, I  will  tell  you  what  some  of  you  have  done  in  Hertford- 
shire. A  boy  who  was  far  in  advance  of  any  of  you,  who 
sought  to  teach  you  and  make  you  equal  to  himself — ^you,  to 
please  your  master,  (you  do  not  do  so  now,  when  your  master 
confesses  that  he  was  wrong  and  that  boy  was  right,)  you, 
though  knowing  that  your  neighbour  was  a  better  farmer  than 
any  of  you,  getting  the  best  of  crops  out  of  indifferent  land, 
and  profit  from  cultivation  when  you  were  getting  loss,  you 
scouted  that  boy,  fell  on  him,  and  abused  him,  and  called  him 
ill  names  in  the  market  place.  You  must  not  do  so  again. 
Indeed  yon  will  not,  for  Lord  Essex  is  now  of  opinion  that 
this  farmer  was  riffht,  and  he  and  you  were  wrong,  and  you 
only  called  that  neighbour  ill  names  in  the  market  place,  and 
hissed  him  and  hooted  him,  because  you  knew  Lord  Essex  was 
pleased  at  your  doing  so,  and,  like  some  other  "  bad  boys,**^ 
you  had  never  been  taught  better.  If  I  had  nothing  else  to 
rejoice  at  in  the  conversion  of  your  landlord  to  free-trade 
principles  than  the  fact  that  his  tenants  will  have  no  interest^ 
or  supposed  interest,  in  ill-using  their  free-trade  neighbours, 
I  would  rejoice,  for  that  alone  is  a  great  gain  in  Hertfordshire. 

FartiMr. — Who  do  you  speak  of  as  the  boy  so  far  in  advance 
of  us,  and  whom  we  Ul-used ;  the  tenant  who  wrote  against 
Lord  Essex  about  the  game,  and  whom  his  Lordship  turned 
out  of  his  farm  ? 

Whistler.— ^o ;  I  mean  Mr  Lattimore  of  Wheathamstead. 

Former. — ^Because  I  was  going  to  say,  that  it  was  not  his 
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neighbours,  the  tenant  fanners,  that  said  anything  against 
him  who  wrote  against  the  game ;  quite  the  reverse.  We 
were  all  too  well  pleased  to  say  anytning  against  him ;  and 
as  for  Mr  Lattimore,  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  opposed  by 
us  but  in  a  fair  way.  We  did  not  agree  with  him,  ana  opposed 
him  as  we  would  have  opposed  you. 

Whistler, — But  you  would  not  listen,  and  hissed,  and  shouted 
him  down  at  public  meetings.  You  now  listen  to  him ;  you  now 
listen  to  me.  Two  years  ago,  though  you  are  still  of  the  same 
opinion  as  then  about  the  corn-law,  so  you  say,  you  would 
not  have  permitted  me  to  have  stood  here,  not  because 
this  is  your  farm,  but  because  the  farm  is  Lord  Essex^s^  to 
speak  of  free-trade  as  I  have  been  doing.  The  truth  is,  yon 
dared  not  have  done  so.  Now  my  object  with  you  farmers  is, 
to  get  yourselves  raised  to  independence  as  occupiers  of  the 
land ;  not  that  you  nuty  dare  to  differ  in  opinion  with  your 
landlord,  but  that  vou  may  be  able  to  cultivate  your  land  as  it 
should  be  cultivated.  I  have  spoken  of  leases,  but  a  lease  is  not 
enough.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  to  secure  you  against  the 
landlord,  or  his  agents,  or  his  successors,  when  he  dies.  But 
there  are  things  which  must  be  effected,  through  the  united 
efforts  of  tenants  and  landlords,  before  agriculture  can  reach 
that  healthy  state  predicted  for  it  bv  the  free-traders  years 
ago,  and  now  predicted  for  it  by  Lora  Essex.  The  rights  of 
lords  of  manors  over  copyholders  must  be  qualified  to  allow 
copyholders  to  cut  down  hedgerow  timber,  divert  springs, 
water-courses,  or,  in  other  words,  to  drain.  The  copyholders 
and  their  tenants  being  the  parties  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment, and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  other  superior,  as  the 
case  may  be,  having  no  direct  interest  in  such  improvements, 
the  latter  is  a  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Farmer. — What  do  you  think  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond^s 
bill  for  charging  the  expense  of  permanent  improvements,  by 
drainage,  on  the  heirs  in-tail ! 

Whistler. — The  object  is  good,  and  the  machinery,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  good  ;  but  it  reaches  only  a  very  short  way.  And 
so  does  Sir  Bobert  PeePs  proposal  to  pass  an  act,  if  the  new 
corn-law  scheme  passes,  to  lend  money  from  the  treasury  to 
assist  in  agricultural  improvements.  Sir  Bobert^s  intention 
to  lend  public  mone]^,  as  I  view  it,  is  not  only  useless  but  bad. 
Where  proper  security  is  offered  for  money,  it  can  be  got  now 
to  improve  the  cultivation  of  land  to  any  amount,  from  private 
individuals  or  from  banks.  If  the  security  offered  is  not  good, 
the  money  ought  not  to  be  lent,  not  alone  because  public  money 
should  be  as  carefully  parted  with  as  private  money,  but 
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becaiue,  to  lend  money  to  landlords  or  tenant  fanners  who  do 
not  give  such  security  as  a  private  lender  would  accept,  is  to 
offer  a  bounty  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  loose  system 
of  tenures.  Private  individuals  lend  money  fast  enough  to 
landowners,  when  it  is  notoriously  for  their  private  expendi- 
ture, when  it  is  not  for  the  improvement  of  their  property,  but 
when  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  involve  them  in  debt  for 
life,  and  their  property  in  bondage  and  bad  cultivation  for 
many  years.  Why  then  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  money  to  improve  the  property !    Let  a  tenant  be 

1)roperIy  protected  from, mortgagees,  from  the  landlord,  and 
rom  the  Iandlord''s  creditors,  dv  a  lease  of  twenty  years'  dura- 
tion at  least.  Let  him  be  the  borrower  of  the  monev,  and  his 
lease  the  security,  (I  speak  of  estates  where  the  landlords  are 
already  drowned  in  debt,  and  cannot  borrow  money.)  Let 
the  tenants  in  this  and  all  cases  pay  their  rents  according  to 
the  prices  of  farm  produce.  Let  the  lawyers  have  as  little  to 
do  with  the  land  as  possible ;  but,  above  all,  let  the  tenant  be 
efficiently  protected  from  his  landlord,  and  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  the  time  will  come,  and  come  soon,  of  which  Lord 
Essex  speaks  so  hopefully,  when  he  says  he  sees  better  times 
coming  for  landlords  and  tenants,  and  for  all. 


CORN  AGAINST  CATTLE— CATTLE  AGAINST  CORN. 

Hebb  we  are  in  1845,  past  the  middle  of  April,  in  a  cold 
backward  spring.  This  year  has  not  yet  given  a  leaf  nor  a 
blade  of  grass.  Last  year  produced  deficient  hay  and  turnips, 
which  makes  the  denial  of  early  vegetation  this  year  all  the 
worse.  "  There  is  com  in  Egypt  ;^  beans,  plenty  of  them, 
which  would  have  brought  our  cafctle  over  the  winter,  and  sent 
them  fat  to  market ;  but  no,  they  must  not  come.  And  the 
manure  must  not  be  made  to  produce  heavier  crops  of  com 
and  heavier  turnips  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Instead  of  sendmg  for  beans  to  Egypt  and  for  oats  to  Poland, 
the  cattle  must  be  sent  to  market  only  half  fattened ;  and 
many  farmers  must  sell,  as  perhaps  one-naif  of  all  the  renting 
tenants  in  England  have  done  during  the  last  autumn  and 
winter,  a  large  portion  of  their  live  stock  at  a  dead  loss  to 
save  a  greater  loss.  And  while  doing  this  they  must  buy  guano 
for  manure.  They  may  buy  from  one  part  of  Africa  the 
manure  ready  made  to  fertihze  the  land  at  home ;  but  they 
must  not  bring  from  another  part  of  Africa  food  for  cattle  to 
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manufacture  manure  for  themselvefl,  and  get  the  profits  of  it 
to  themselves ! 

If  they  completed  the  fattening  of  their  cattle  on  Egyptian 
beans,  and  paid  thereby  all  expenses  of  purchase  and  labour, 
and  had  the  manure  for  nothing,  would  it  not,  saying  nothing 
of  actual  profit  on  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  saving  of  the  ac- 
tual losses,  be  a  great  advantage  over  their  present  condition  ? 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Mari-Law  Express  the  complaint 
— unfortunately  too  well  founded — ^is  reiterated  of  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  from  deficient  winter  food  for  cattle.  And  a 
correspondent  of  that  paper,  who  joins  in  the  cry  of  hard  times 
for  farmers,  has  the  following  passa^  : — 

^*  Sir  Robert  asks  the  agriculturists  what  they  want.  He 
is  a  modem  Isaac,  who  blesseth,  not  Jacob,  but  the  manufac- 
turers ;  and  says,  ^  Yea,  and  they  shall  be  blessed.^  The  am- 
culturists  sav  unto  him,  *  Bless  us  also,  O  our  father.^  He 
answers,  ^  Thy  brothers  came  with  subtilty  and  stole  away  thy 
blessing.'*  '^ 

Now,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to  quote  the  words  of  Jacob 
when  he  himself  was  a  patriarch  ana  gave  law  unto  his  sons, 
and  apply  the  words  to  the  distressed  farmers,  viz. — 

'^  Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another !  Behold,  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt ;  get  ye  down  thither  and 
buy  for  us  from  thence,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die.**^ 

That  our  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  fed,  and  that  the  millions 
of  our  population  who  do  not  now  taste  of  their  flesh  mav  eat, 
and  repay  you  abundantly.  Such  should  be  Sir  Robertas 
addition  to  the  admonition  of  Jacob. 

What  would  the  farmers  who  ^^  stand  and  look  one  upon 
another^  say  to  this  ?  In  all  likelihood  they  would  say,  ^'  It 
requires  a  large  outlay  of  money  to  buy  food  for  cattle. 
Though  we  mi^ht  have  more  manure  by  so  doing,  we  would 
have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  more  labour  to  prepare  it.  As 
it  is,  the  money  paid  for  guano  gets  it  for  us  direct  and  ready 
for  use.^'*  And  they  might  add,  most  consistently  and  truth- 
fully, '*  It  would  do  us  no  good  to  produce  manures  ourselves ; 
we  lose  the  greater  part,  certainly  all  the  best,  of  what  we 
now  produce.'' 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  of  cottons  took  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  his  business  that  a  farmer  takes,  who  would 
rather  have  the  ammonia  of  the  excremental  offal  of  the  birds 
of  Africa  brought  to  his  land  than  the  ammonia  of  the  excre- 
mental offal  of  his  own  bullocks  fed  on  the  beans  of  Africa, 
that  manufacturer  would  say,  '^  Gotten  costs  me  money ;  it  is 
bulky  in  ships ;  it  takes  carriage  expenses  from  me ;  I  must 
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pay  for  coals  for  a  steam^engme ;  and  for  the  engine  and  all 
that  expensive  maohinery  which  is  its  ofispring ;  1  must  pay 
for  many  people  to  make  all  these  thinffs,  and  for  many  people 
to  woric  them«  and  to  spin  and  weave  the  cotton.  No ;  I  will 
not  send  to  Egypt  (or  America)  for  cotton.  I  will  ratlier  sell 
off  such  of  my  looms  as  are  now  standing,  and  such  of  my  pre- 
mises as  are  now  emptv.^ 

The  position  of  the  farmer  selling  off  his  half-fattened  cattle 
as  he  now  does,  and  of  this  manufacturer  as  he  would  then 
be,  is  the  same. 

Let  not  the  fanners  deny  it  by  putting  forth  the  plea  that 
manufacturers^  profits  from  the  use  of  an  imported  raw  mate- 
rial to  make  cloth  are  larger  than  his  woula  be  from  the  use 
of  an  imported  raw  material  to  make  beef.  Were  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  or  no  profit  on  the  importation  of  Egyptian 
beans  and  Polish  oats  raised,  it  would  be  easily  demonstrated 
to  be  a  real  profit,  and  that  too  not  a  small  one.  Such  food 
with  grass  cut  in  summer,  and  with  turnips  and  straw  in 
winter — ^for  hay  should  then  be  sparingly  made,  the  grass  being 
more  valuable  as  grass  joined  with  corn-feeding  than  as  hay- 
such  food,  I  say,  would  produce  an  undoubted  profit. 

But  our  protectionists  halt  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the 
question  of  profit.  They  deny  the  soundness  and  practica- 
bility of  the  principle  of  getting  food  from  foreign  shores  even 
for  cattle.  Yet  strangely  enough  they  wiU  let  all  their  liquid 
manures  run  to  waste,  let  the  precious  gases  escape  into  the 
air  from  their  manure  heaps,  and  yet  they  will  buy  the  same 
substances  that  they  have  themselves  wasted  from  a  foreign 
ahore. 


A  WEEK  IN  THE  WEST. 

Bemarks  on  the  Hindnnoes  of  Agrionltaze. 

27th  J>eeemiber  184& 

I  FOUND  the  following  in  an  old  parish  record  in  the  county 
of  Hereford  a  few  days  ago : — '^  It  hath  been  ye  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  now  gone  in  part  into  disuse,  to  take  ye  boys 
in  need  of  ye  flog^nff  to  ve  boundaries  of  ye  parochial  on  pen- 
ambulation  day,  jEl^y  Thursday,  and  flog  them  as  ye  proces- 
sion went  round  ye  bounds,  that  it  might  so  be  in  after-time 
to  come,  ye  boys  being  men,  would  remember  ye  marches  of 
ye  parish.^ 

it  appears  also,  that  in  these  perambulations  certain  mystic 
services  were  performed  at  the  boundaries  of  farms  and  estates, 
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''  for  the  good  of  the  harvest.^  Probably  this  was  the  agri- 
cultural protection  of  those  days ;  and  doubtless  the  farmers 
paid  for  it  as  the^  do  now.  Now-a-days,  the  boys  are  eman- 
cipated from  the  infliction  of  the  rod  at  the  parish  boundaries ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  forget  or  neglect 
to  care  for  the  good  of  the  parish  because  they  are  emanci- 
pated, They  live  in  an  age  that  rejoices  to  call  itself  civilized, 
when,  to  carry  staves  in  procession  round  the  parish  would 
not  be  deemed  a  protection  to  the  harvest  against  ^Hhe 
enemy  ;^'  when  a  flogging,  as  the  procession  walked  alone, 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  wayward  boys  mend  their 
ways  and  be  good  parishioners. 

But  if  the  boys  have  been  emancipated  from  such  hard 
management,  many  of  the  men  have  not,  civilized  though  this 
age  is  called.  There  are  certain  things  to  be  done  ^^  for  the 
good  of  the  harvest^  with  as  little  reason  to  justify  them,  and 
as  much  hardship  in  them  as  there  was  in  the  old  preambula- 
tions  and  the  flogging  of  the  bo>'s. 

In  the  same  parish  where  1  saw  the  old  record,  and  to 
which  it  refers — namely,  the  parish  of  Boss,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford — ^the  following  case  occurred  within  the  last  two 
years.  It  only  needs  to  be  put  into  words  a  little  antiquated 
to  make  it  appear  a  specimen  of  the  times  of  the  flogging  of 
boys  round  the  parish  to  make  them  in  after-time  remember 
the  marches. 

^'  There  hath  lived  in  this  parish,  in  all  grace  and  honesty,  a 
worthy  man,  for  many  years,  by  name  Joseph  Gross ;  and  he 
hath  one  farm  of  200  acres  and  more,  and  payeth  ye  rent 
thereof  to  his  landlord,  the  Lord  Alexander  Baring  of  Ash- 
burton,  who,  being  careful  for  the  good  of  the  harvest,  doth 
perambulate  ye  acres,  and  mark  out  ye  bounds  which  ye 
tenants  must  walk  on,  and  no  other ;  for  if  they  walk  not  unto 
ye  marks  laid  down  to  them  by  ye  said  Lord  Alexander  Baring 
of  Ashburton,  and  other  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  they  win 
be  punished,  and  made  to  remember  it  in  after-times  to  come. 
And  it  so  fell  out  that  Mr  Joseph  Gross  did  plant  of  potatoes 
one-half  acre  of  land  less  in  the  year  1843  than  he  was  in 
power  to  do  by  permission  of  ye  said  Lord  Alexander  Baring. 
And  also  it  fell  out  that  in  the  year  1844,  ye  said  Joseph 
Gross  did  plant  one-half  acre  of  potatoes  more  than  ye  said 
Lord  permitted  to  be  done,  thinking  thereby  to  make  even 
with  ye  time  when  he  did  not  plant  so  much.  But  ye  said 
Lord  did  hear  thereof,  and  did  say  that  his  tenant  must  pay 
800  shillings  for  not  abiding  within  ye  rules  laid  down  at  ye 
time  of  marking  ye  boundaries  by  which  he  was  to  walk;  at 
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which  time  alao  ye  said  Lord  Alexander  Baring  did  say  all 
hifl  care  was  for  ye  tenani-fanners,  and  all  his  services  were 
for  their  protection.  And  ye  said  Mr  Joseph  Gross  did  take 
out  of  his  pocket  forty  pounds,  beine  800  shillings,  and  did 
count  it  over  to  ye  saia  Lord  Alexander,  who  put  it  in  his  own 
breeches  pocket,  did  button  ye  same,  and  walk  away. 

*^  And  Mr  Joseph  Gross  did  suffer  this  punishment  when  ve 
parish  was  perambulai^  for  protection  to  ye  farmers,  and  ior 
good  of  ye  narvest,  inasmuch  as  that  he  did  first  walk  within 
and  next  without  ye  Lord'^s  boundary.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  new  aiguments  in  this  paper 
to  prove  that  wherever  there  is  the  worst  cultivation,  the 
poorest  farmers,  and  the  worst  conditioned  labourers,  there  we 
shall  find  the  most  stringent  covenants  existing  between  tenant 
and  landlord. 

I  was  lately  on  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  not  unknown  to 
fame  in  the  proceedings  of  agricultural  protection  societies — 
Sir  Alexander  Hood.  This  landowner  is  a  great  stickler  for 
the  corn-law  for  the  sake  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  espe- 
cially the  labourers.  As  to  the  labourers,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  their  wages  in  full  employment,  including  harvest, 
does  not  average  over  7s.  6d.  a-week ;  that  Is.  and  Is,  6d« 
a- week  is  paid  for  house  rent ;  and  that  for  years  past  their 
daily  diet  is  potatoes  for  breakfast,  dimier,  and  supper,  and 
potatoes  only.  This  year  they  are  not  living  on  potatoes, 
because  they  have  none.  In  the  county  of  Somerset,  every- 
where, the  potatoes  are  lost^  with  few  left  for  seed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury,  Sir  Alexander  Hood^s  country, 
they  are  utterly  lost,  seed  and  all ;  and  the  vnretched  farm 
workers  are  now  existing  on  half  diet,  made  of  barley  meal, 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  such  small  allowance  of  bread  as  small 
wages  will  procure.  No  advance  of  wages  has  accompanied 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  bread.  So  much  for  Alexander 
Hood^s  labourers,  and  the  benefit  they  derive  from  protection 
to  agriculture.  And  it  should  be  added  also,  that  there  is 
only  wages  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  man  at  70.  6d.,  and  one 
boy  at  3s.,  to  each  hundred  acres  of  land.  A  great  deal  of 
the  land  lies  in  grass ;  it  all  wants  draining. 

And  now  for  the  tenant  farmers.  One  of  them,  taking  a 
lead  among  the  rest,  the  rest  intending  to  follow,  or  promismg 
to  follow,  made  an  attempt  to  drain  and  cultivate  a  portion  of 
his  farm,  only  a  few  acres  out  of  several  hundreds,  so  that  he 
might  grow  some  more  winter  feeding  for  his  cattle,  employ 
two  or  three  more  men,  and  thus  lessen  the  parish  rates.  But 
he  was  proceeded  against  for  penalties,  was  forced  into  liti- 
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gation,  was  sold  up,  expelled  the  farm,  beggared,  and  made 
an  example  of,  to  deter  others  from  daring  to  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate their  land  as  they  might  think  best. 

Not  long  ago  Sir  Alexander  Hood  was  at  Wells.  He  was 
making  a  speech  about  protection  being  requisite  to  save  the 
farmers  from  ruin.  *^  Look  at  this  man,^  cried  some  darine 
citizen  of  Wells,  who,  taking  the  ruined  farmer  by  the  hand, 
presented  him  in  front  of  the  platform..  Sir  Alexander  had 
the  virtue  of  being  ashamed ;  he  turned  and  addressed  that 
part  of  the  meeting  on  his  right.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
remnant  of  his  ruined  tenant,  led  by  the  daring  citizen,appeared 
there,  and  again  the-  latter  said,  "  Look  at  this  man  !^^  Sir 
Alexander  turned  to  the  left,  and  spoke  with  his  face  in  that 
direction  of  his  advocacy  of  protection  for  the  benefit  of 
labourers  and  tenant  farmers ;  but  a^ain  there  came  before 
him  the  same  couple  of  tormentors,  uie  one  the  picture  of 
ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  the  other  calling,  ^^  Look  at 
this  man  !^  He  drew  bis  speech  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  and 
retired. 

The  worst  part  of  all  this  mismanagement  of  land  by  land- 
lords is,  that  many  good  men  do  so  conscientiously.  There 
are  many  excellent  men  who  cling  to  this  illusory  shadow  of 
protection,  believing  that  such  cultivation  as  they  have  on 
their  soils  of  middnng  quality  (much  of  Somerset  is  of  that 
character)  would  cease.  The  bugbear  that  inferior  lands 
would  go  out  of  cultivation  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws 
is  constantly  frightening  them.  I  saw  an  excellent  letter  in 
the  Times  the  ouier  day,  written  by  Lord  Einnaird,  shewing 
that  the  inferior  soils  now  in  cultivation  would  not  be  aban- 
doned, but  that  free-trade  would  improve  them.  To  this  I 
add  my  humble  but  emphatic  testimony  of  affirmation. 

The  first  practical  operation  of  free-trade  on  the  middling 
and  inferior  qualities  of  soil  now  under  cultivation  would  be 
to  increase  their  fertility  and  productiveness.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive and  profitless  way  to  fertilize  such  soils  by  the  purchase 
of  guano  and  other  manures  not  made  on  them ;  but  it  is  a 
cheap  way  to  fertilize  them  by  purchasing  low-priced  oats, 
beans,  lintseed,  maize,  and  barlev,  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep, 
mingled  with  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  the  root  produce,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  clover,  &c.,  grown  at  home.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  will  pay  for  their  provender,  and  the  best  of  all  manures 
will  be  on  the  farms  free  of  price.  More  acres  must  then  be 
under  turnips  and  other  root  crops  than  now  on  each  farm, 
which  increase  will  be  practicable  because  of  the  increase  of 
manure.    This  will  augment  labour.    Fewer  acres  on  each 
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farm  will  be  in  wheat,  but  8U|>erior  fertility  will  rive  a  larger 
crop  of  wheat.  The  cost  of  its  production  will  be  lesa  tluui 
BOW ;  the  amount  of  its  produce  more  than  now. 

The  first  principles  of  successful  agriculture  are  security  of 
tenure,  regujarity  of  price,  and  cheap  fertility.  The  first  of 
these  might  co-exist  with  a  corn-law ;  it  does  not.  The  other 
two  cannot  exist  with  a  corn-law,  and  never  will  come  into 
operation  until  agriculture  is  free. 

One  other  extract  from  the  antiquities  of  Herefordshire 
will  be  pardoned ;  it  is  also  from  iJord  Ashburton^s  parish, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  .history  of  the  perambulation  day, 
when  the  boys  were  flogged  to  make  them  remember  the 
parish  boundaries,  and  when  the  people  carried  staves  and 
crosses,  and  made  use  of  mystic  words,  '^  for  ye  good  of  ye 
harvesC^  The  records  go  on  to  say  that  after  the  peram- 
bulators returned,  the  backs  of  the  boys  still  smaitine,  I 
suppose,  **  Thev  did  all  of  them  go  into  ye  church  after  din* 
ner,  and  there  being  a  figure  of  pre  devil  made  of  wood,  it  was 
placed  upon  ye  altar.  They  did  then,  with  a  rope  upon  its 
neck,  lift  it  up  clean  out  of  sieht ;  wherefore  thev  did  let  the 
rope  slip,  and  ye  devil  made  oiwood  fell  down,  and  was  broken 
in  manv  pieces  by  ye  boys  falling  upon  it  with  shouting  and 
joy  and  much  loud  noise.*" 

It  is  not  recorded  of  the  boys  whether  they  were  so  delighted 
with  breaking  this  wooden  devil  to  pieces  ^*  after  di%n0r  aa  to 
forget  the  smarting  of  the  forenoon  flo^giiigs ;  nor  is  it  ouite 
dear  whether  the  chastised  tenantry  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood 
and  the  Lord  Ashburton  who,  after  dinner^  at  agricultural 
meetings,  shout  and  knock  to  pieces  the  made-up  images  of 
the  0vening^  forget  their  previous  chastisements,  or  have  no 
fear  for  the  next  perambulation  day.  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  joy  of  demolishing  a  wooden  devil  would  evaporate 
when  the  boys  coolly  reflected  that  the  real  devil  was  not  dead, 
and  felt  the  stripes  of  perambulation  day  upon  their  backs. 
So  also,  I  presume,  will  those  grown-up  men,  who  in  this  age 
of  civilisation  are  treated  as  the  boys  used  to  be  in  the  half 
barbarous  ages ;  they  will  feel  their  stripes,  and  have  an  un- 
happy certainty  that  the  real  enemy  of  agriculture  is  alive, 
even  though  they  shouted  and  demolished  some  bogle  made  up 
for  the  purpose  at  a  protection  society^s  dinner. 
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WHAT  IS  RENT? 

Sunex  in  the  South ;  Haddingtoiuhiro  in  the  North.    To  the  Fumen  of  botb 

Counties,  and  all  whom  it  may  oonoem. 

Bent-Patebs^ — It  is  not  a  mere  whim  of  mine  to  particu- 
larize the  two  counties  named  above  on  such  a  general  sub- 
ject, though  at  first  sight  it  ma^  seem  so. 

The  county  of  Sussex  contams  some  remarkable  farms,  so 
does  the  county  of  Haddington.  Sussex  contains  some  of  the 
best  land  and  some  of  the  worst  in  the  kingdom,  so  does  the 
county  of  Haddington.  The  one  county  skirts  the  sea,  and 
so  does  the  other.  The  one  county  contains  the  estates  of 
distinguished  public  men,  and  so  does  the  other. 

But  it  is  for  none  of  these  parallels  that  I  join  the  two  in 
the  matter  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you,  to  explain 
practically  what  rent  is  and  what  rent  is  not. 

Neither  is  it  to  make  the  contrast  which  these  two  counties 
afford — one  having,  as  a  cultivator  of  its  soil,  Mr  John 
Ellman  of  Glynde,  author  of  the  Sliding  Scale,  and  zealous 
advocate  of  monopoly ;  the  other  having,  as  a  cultivator  of  its 
soil,  Mr  G-eorge  Hope  of  Fenton  Sams,  author  of  the 
first  of  the  Leaguers  Frize  Essays,  and  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  free-trade. 

It  is  neither  for  parallels  nor  contrasts  that  those  two  coun- 
ties are  particularized ;  but  it  is,  in  the  first  places  because 
the  Presbytery  of  Haddington  (the  local  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  parish  clergy)  has  appointed  a  day  of ''  Solemn  fast  and 
thanksgiving  to  be  held  in  the  several  parishes,  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  Gt>d  for  the  great  blessing  which  He  has 
vouchsafed  in  giving  us  the  abundant  harvest  ;^^  and  because 
Mr  John  Ellman  of  Glynde,  published,  in  the  Brighton  Gazette^ 
while  the  northern  harvest  was  stiU  in  the  fields,  a  letter  of 
hope  and  cheerfulness  to  the  Sussex  farmers,  congratulating 
them  on  the  continuance  of  wet  weather,  which  for  some 
weeks  threatened  to  damage  the  harvest  in  the  north,  while 
the  crops  in  Sussex  were  safe  in  the  stackyard  ;  bidding  them 
keep  back  their  com  from  market,  because  the  '^mugey 
weather^  would  damage  the  northern  crops  and  raise  tne 
prices  of  the  southern.  It  is,  I  repeat,  tn  the  first  place^ 
because  the  mater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  parish  clergy  in 
Haddingtonsnire  are  in  favour  of  the  corn-law ;  that  in 
Sussex  they  are  the  same  ;  that  Mr  John  Ellman,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  coro-law  clergy  of  Sussex,  professes  to  be  a  reli- 
g'ous  man,  and  in  that  character  congratulates  his  fellow- 
rmers  in  Sussex  that  the  crops  of  the  north  will  be  damaged 
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by  the  providence  of  Almighty  Gh>d,  and  the  crops  of  the 
south  will  be  enhanced  in  value  through  scarcity ;  while  the 
clergy  of  Haddington  Presbytery^  all  supporters  of  Mr  John 
EUman^s  slidine  scale,  return  thanks  to  Almighty  Gk>d  that 
the  harvest  in  me  north  was  abundant,  and  was  not  damaged. 

But>  in  the  second  place^  I  particularize  these  counties- 
Sussex  especially — ^because  a  correspondent  of  the  Lbaoub  is 
publishing  in  this  paper  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  the 
Sussex  estates  and  farms ;  and  I  know  that  such  descriptions 
will  be  read  in  that  county ;  the  paper  will  be  sought  for ;  it 
will  be  bought  and  borrowed,  sold  and  lent,  and  one  will  ask 
another  if  they  have  seen  it.  So,  while  that  letter  is  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  paper  by  describing  your  own  farms,  I 
will  take  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  r&nt. 

But,  by  all  the  sorrows  that  afflict  humankind !  you 
need  no  writer  to  call  your  attention  to  tiie  subject  of  rent. 
Michaelmas  reminds  you  of  that^  or,  if  vou  should  forget 
Michaelmas,  the  Browns  of  Oowdra^  and  the  Busbridgers 
of  Goodwood  will  put  you  in  mind  of  it. 

Forget  I  You  think  of  it  all  day,  dream  of  it  all  night ; 
and,  sleeping  or  waking,  you  are  planning,  or  sinking  into  des- 
pondency b^use  you  have  no  plan,  how  to  get  the  rent  paid. 
This  wheat  stack  must  be  thrashed  out  and  sold ;  those  young 
heifers  must  go  to  market ;  so  must  two  score  of  wethers,  that 
would  be  fitter  for  market  when  they  have  eaten  the  turnips 
and  got  fat ;  but  off  they  must  go  for  ready  cash  to  pay  the 
rent.  You  would  drain  some  wet  soil,  as  they  told  you  at  last 
public  dinner,  and  as  you  will  be  told  again  when  you  pay 
your  rent,  and  listen  to  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  day  you 
pay ;  but  how  can  you  drain  ?  You  must  pay  your  rent,  and 
you  have  no  more  money. 

No  more !  you  have  not  enough !  you  must  get  a  bill  dis- 
counted ;  the  bank  will  not  do  it  with  your  name  to  it  onlv ; 
you  are  a  tenant-at-will,  and  are  no  security.  Your  uncles 
or  brothers  live  in  Chichester  or  Brighton.  You  have  eot 
them  to  join  you  in  a  bill  before ;  they  did  not  like  it.  You 
know  that,  and  rather  than  do  so  agam,  your  wives  must  go ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  having  come  to  the  kinsman^s  house 
to  have  a  cheerful  cup  of  tea,  tne  poor  woman,  with  palpitating 
heart,  manages,  after  much  difficulty,  to  tell  her  real  errand. 
She  tries  to  make  things  look  as  well  at  home  as  she  can.  I 
dare  say  she  makes  the  crop  and  stock  worth  more  than  their 
value.  Mr  John  EUman's  letter  in  the  Brighton  Gazette  is  a 
good  card  for  her,  poor  woman,  if  her  kinsman  is  as  blind  a 
bat  as  John  Ellman  presumes  the  farmers  to  be.  She  says, 
^^  Gom  is  low  now ;  but  the  weather  is  muggy,  and  the  northern 
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harvest  is  not  yet  saved ;  it  wiU  be  damaged  ;  prices  will  rise 
in  Sussex,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  at  all  but  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  bill  when  it  is  due.^ 

But  no  delusion  of  '^  muggy  weather^  or  of  eom-law — ^nei- 
ther  the  protection  to  Sussex  farmers  of  the  one  nor  the  other 
— will  set  the  mind  of  the  farmer^s  wife  at  rest.  She  spoke 
confidently  to  her  kinsman ;  but  she  looks  forward  and  fears 
the  worst.  Experience  has  taught  her.  Year  after  year 
everything  has  gone  away  in  rent — ^year  after  year  has  she 
been  to  have  some  new  article  of  furniture,  but  as  often  has 
the  purchase  been  postponed  until  better  times. 

At  last  this  dreadful  rent-day  is  got  over.  The  sleepless 
nights  and  the  dreams  of  agents  and  no  money  to  pay  the 
rent ;  and  of  lawyers  who  come  in  the  nightmare  in  the  shape 
of  bulls  and  of  cows  which  run  after  you  where  you  cannot 
escape,  and  where  they  get  you  down  and  gore  you  with  their 
horns.  O  CK>d !  what  horrid  dreams  are  those  dreams  of  a 
farmer  in  September !  But  Michaelmas  past,  all  will  be 
pleasantness  and  repose — at  least  for  another  year. 

Will  it!  The  bill  comes  due  at  Ohristmas.  And  a  bill 
dishonoured  is  even  worse  than  a  rent  not  paid  to  the  very 
day.  It  is  one  continual  round  of  vexation.  You  know  that 
your  farm  would  bear  many  improvements.  You  know  that 
you  would  breed  a  better  stock,  if  you  could  pay  a  high  price 
for  rams  and  bulls.  You  know  that  liquid  manures  might  be 
saved  if  vou  could  lav  out  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  on  cis- 
terns and  the  requisite  accompaniments.  You  know  that  in 
many  ways  your  crops  might  be  increased  if  you  could  devote 
the  money  to  the  labour  and  the  science.  But  you  must  pay 
all  the  money  in  rent.  This  dreadful  rent^ay,  with  com 
lower  in  price  than  you  had  calculated  it  to  be  when  you  took 
your  farm,  is  ever  recurring ;  and  each,  as  it  passes,  leaves  a 
new  train  of  difficulties  to  you. 

But  why  should  there  be  any  trouble  about  the  rent  if  Mr 
John  Ellman  is  a  true  teacher  in  all  things  concerning  the 
farmer  ?  Mr  Ellman  tells  you  that  rent  is  the  surplus  profit 
after  paying  for  labour,  seed  com,  keep  of  horses,  rates,  tithes, 
tradesmen's  bills,  interest  on  capital,  and  for  farmer's  remun^ 
ration  for  his  personal  labour.  Why  should  rent  be  any 
trouble  to  the  farmer  when  this  champion  of  the  farmers  lays 
it  down  as  an  indisputable  trath  that  rent  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  surplus  after  paying  all  those  charges  i 

Brother  rent-payers,  ^ou  know  well  that,  whatever  this  may 
be  in  theory,  it  is  a  fiction  in  practice.  You  know  that  you 
must^r«^  pay  rent,  and  then  pay  tradesmen's  bills,  and  nnd 
for  draining,  manuring,  and  ploughing,  and  sowing  your  &rm. 
You  know  that  neither  yourselves  nor  wives,  nor  sons  and 
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daughters,  must  indulge  in  one  bodily  comfort  or  luxury,  nor 
even  necessary,  until  the  rent  is  paid. 

MoreoTer,  you  know  that  the  landowners  for  whom  Mr 
Ellman  speaks  and  writes,  and  takes  the  chair  at  corn-law 
county  meetings,  have,  sitting  in  Parliament  legislating  for 
themselves,  made  a  law  which  secures  the  payment  of  rent 
before  anything  else  is  paid.  Yet  you  are  taught  to  believe 
in  what  Mr  Emnan  tells  you  !  you  are  taught  to  deny  that  the 
landlords  haw  legislated  for  tnemsehesy  and  themselves  alone* 
You  are  told  to  believe  timt  they  have  legislated  for  the  uni- 
versal good — ^that  the  farmers  and  labourers  have  been  their 
special  care. 

Whv,  their  nearest  neighbours,  the  farmers,  and  the  credi- 
tors of  farmers,  are  the  first  that  are  victimized.  The  law  of 
distraint  gives  a  direct  contradiction  to  Mr  Ellman^s  doctrine. 
Your  kinsman  who  lent  you  money  to  pay  last  yearns  rent 
cannot  be  repaid  this  year  should  you  fail  until  this  yearns  rent 
be  paid,  ifo  money  can  be  set  aside  for  interest  on  capital, 
nor  for  personal  remuneration,  nor  for  tradeamen^'s  bills,  until 
the  rent  be  paid. 

You  know  this  every  one  of  you.  Yet  Mr  Ellman  is  your 
guide,  who  tells  you  that  ^'  rent  is  the  surpltts  after  paying  inte- 
rest an  eapitaly  tradesmen's  HUs^  wages  of  labour ^  keep  ofhorseSy 
and  fersoThol  remuneration.'^  He  said  so  at  the  protection 
meetmgs  last  year,  and  he  said  so  in  his  essay  on  agriculture 
nine  years  ago. 

I  snail  not  in  this  letter  pursue  the  subject  farther ;  but 
shall  return  to  it  and  eive  you  practical  proofs,  so  plain  that 
you  cannot  mistake  them,  that  Mr  John  Ellman  is  just  as 
wrong  in  respect  of  the  theory  of  eom-lav)  protection  as  he  is 
in  the  theory  of  rent. 

Meantime  let  those  of  you  who  can,  refer  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  *^  History  and  Antiquities  of  Sussex,^  published  in 
1835.  The  section  on  agriculture  is  written  by  Mr  Ellman ; 
his  name  is  at  the  top  of  it.  And  let  these  questions  be 
asked  : — Why  is  it  that  Mr  Ellman  complains  of  corn  being 
at  a  ruinously  low  price  in  1835,  the  same  as  he  does  in  1844 ! 
Why  is  it  that  he  told  us  last  year,  and  at  the  Steyning  meet- 
ing this  year,  that  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League  was  the  cause 
of  our  low  prices  and  difficulties,  when  the  same  low  prices 
and  difficulties  existed,  as  he  himself  records,  five  years  before 
the  League  was  formed  or  even  thought  of! 

Ask  the  same  question  as  regards  the  new  tariff,  which 
was  only  passed  in  1842,  seven  years  after  the  low  prices  of 
1835,  which  Mr  Ellman  speaks  of  in  the  book.  And  then 
read  what  he  says  of  rent ;  and  compare  what  he  says  of  rent 
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being  the  surplus   with  your  own   experience  of  what  it 
really  is. 

The  work  is  not  easily  purchased :  it  is  expensive.  But  it 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  libraries  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  most  of  the  clergy  in  Sussex.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Sir  Charles  Burrell  are  amongst  the  subscribers  to  it,  I 
perceive.  They  will  probably  permit  some  of  their  tenants  to 
borrow  it.  And  Mr  EUman  has  doubtless  a  copy  himself. 
Perhaps  he  will  lend  it  to  his  neighbours,  and  explain  to  them 
how  his  theory  of  rent,  when  he  is  writing  for  the  landlords, 
agrees  with  their  experience  of  rent  when  they  s.re  paying  to 
tne  landlords.  At  all  events  I  shall  explain  the  matter  to 
them ;  and,  without  leaving  a  shadow  of  doubt,  I  will  shew 
them  that  he  is  as  practically  in  error  with  protection  as  he  is 
with  rent. 


LETTER  FROM  ANDOVER  ABOUT  PAUPERS  AND 

CONVICTS. 

nth  October  184fi. 

Andover  !     The  very  name  of  this  place  must  be  to  the 

{mblic  by  this  time  like  a  well-picked  bone,  a  bone  which, 
alline  to  the  daily  newspapers  at  a  season  of  scarcity  and 
dearth  of  news,  has  been  snapped  up — The  Times  carrymg  it 
off  for  its  own  use,  to  maw  it  in  its  own  comer,  and  growl 
over  it  as  it  gnaws — a  bone  which  is  now  so  bare,  so  old,  so 
emptied  of  its  marrow,  a  disagreeable  bone  of  contention  from 
the  first,  that  even  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  would  hardly 
gnaw  it. 

Still,  I  think  it  possible  that  the  ^'  dailies,^  keen-scented  as 
they  are,  eager  and  industrious  as  they  have  been  here,  may 
have  overlooked  some  little  morsels  of  fact,  which  a  "  weekly 
mi^  take  up  and  turn  to  a  useful  purpose. 

The  name  of  Mr  Hugh  Munday  of  Down-farm  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  poor-law  inquiry 
at  Andover.  It  was  his  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  allegation  which  he  set  forth,  that  the 
dietory  was  so  low  in  the  workhouse,  as  to  starve  down  the 
paupers  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the  rotten  gristle  off  the 
Dones  which  they  got  to  break  for  manure,  that  led  to  the 
recent  inquiry  after  much  delay,  much  cavilling,  and  some 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to 
wriggle  out  of  it.  Personally,  Mr  Munday  has  taken  no 
active  share  in  promotmg  the  charges  against  the  late  master 
of  the  union.  These  charges  have  been  taken  up  as  secondary 
thoughtsi  but  promoted  and  proved  so  far  as  tney  have  been 
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proved  aa  primary  objects  by  other  parties.  Some  of  the 
parties  may  have  been  very  honest,  very  pure,  very  humane  in 
their  motives ;  but  if  so,  1  must  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  honesty,  the  purity,  the  humanity,  seem  sadly 
obscured  by  personal  ill-feeling,  political  partisanship,  (aye, 
even  political  hatred,  strange  as  it  may  seem,)  and  by  a  rather 
large  amount  of  that  cowardice  which  affects  the  bravo  to 
hound  on  the  public  indignation  against  one  man^s  deeds,  that 
it  and  its  own  misdeeds  may  escape.  The  honesty,  purity, 
and  humanity  of  the  promoters  of  the  charges  against 
Macdougal,  the  late  master  of  the  workhouse,  have  been  sadly 
clouded  by  such  moral  impurities  as  these ;  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  persons  who  gave  evidence  against  him 
on  the  score  of  immoral  character,  and  others  who  did  not 
give  evidence  against  him  personally,  but  who  worked  hard 
behind  the  scenes  to  get  up  damnatory  evidence,  ransacking 
the  memories  of  themselves  and  neighbours  over  a  period  of 
nine  years,  for  everything  that  would  tell  against  the  man 
whom  they  once  called  friend ;  making  friends  of  paupers,  and 
of  persons  who  had  been  paupers,  and  had  alwavs  been  odious 
to  their  new  friends  of  to-day,  and  scornfully  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance because  the^  were  paupers — ^prompting  these  persons, 
cramming  them  with  stories  which  they  were  to  remember  the 
dates  of,  but  which  they  could  not  remember  the  years  of, 
when  they  came  to  be  sworn — I  ^y  the  fact  of  such  opponents 
of  Macdougal  being  now  candidates  for  his  vacant  situation, 
throws  an  additional  cloud  over  the  alleged  purity  and 
humanity  of  their  motives  in  getting  him  removed  from  his 
situation. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  grievous  error  in  the  national 
economy  to  shut  people  up  within  workhouse  walls  because 
they  sought  employment  and  could  not  get  it,  and  that  in  a 
country  whose  soil  has  treasures  buried  and  wasted  in  it  for 
the  want  of  labour — ^a  grievous  eiTor  in  moral  economy  to 
think  of  making  the  idle  industrious  by  shutting  them  up 
where  they  have  no  useful  thing  to  do,  and  where  they  can 
learn,  and  feel,  and  understand  nothing  but  how  to  hate  their 
fellow-men.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  grievous  error  to 
deny  out-door  relief  to  families  in  temporary  aistress,  whereby 
they  are  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  cruel  privations,  or 
submit  to  break  up  their  little  homes,  sell  off  their  furniture, 
(their  houses  and  gardens  it  may  be,  as  in  the  parish  of  Hey- 
shot,  in  Sussex,  and  in  numerous  other  parishes,)  and  become 
thorough,  confirmed,  irredeemable  paupers.  To  me  it  has 
seemed  cruel,  terribly  cruel,  to  take  the  aged  and  infirm  from 
the  cottages  they  have  laboured  to  keep  above  their  heads. 
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and  which  they  have  sanctified  with  their  affections,  and  shut 
them  up  in  the  workhouses,  drilling  them  in  their  old  days 
under  the  discipline  of  a  barrack-yard,  conducted  by  some  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  army,  whose  fitness  for  keeping 
the  wori^house  in  order  is  estimated  by  his  success  on  the 
drill-ground  and  in  the  barrack-yard  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  (Macdougal^s  service  in  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery  was 
thirty  years,  twenty-seven  of  which  he  was  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  five  of  which  regimental  serjeant-major ;) 
terribly  cruel  to  break  up  ^'  the  old  house  at  home^  of  an  old 
couple  whose  eyes  see  '^  home^^  written  in  every  comer  of  it,  in 
every  crevice  of  the  walls,  whose  affections  rest  upon  the  old 
stools  where  their  young  babies  sat,  on  the  old  table  where 
many  a  scanty,  yet  many  a  happy  frugal  meal  was  eaten  ;  to 
part  them  from  all  and  from  each  other,  and  drill  them  in 
their  old  days  into  military  habits,  under  military  men,  as  if 
they  were  young  recruits  !  The  impolicy  of  shutting  up  the 
able-bodied  who  cannot  get  work  outside,  compelling  them  to 
do  worthless,  profitless,,  filthy  work  inside,  merely  to  punish 
them,  is  only  surpassed  in  enormity  by  this  cruel  treatment  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  whose  helplessness  only  compels  them  to 
submit.  All  others  leave  the  workhouse  walls  aa  soon  as  they 
can.  Tkey  only  leave  to  go  to  their  graves.  And  to  put  the 
deeper  shame  on  age  and  poverty,  most  workhouses  present 
them  with  graves  within  the  walls,  as  prisons  do  to  the  most 
felonious  of  criminals.  All,  save  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the 
incapable  of  acting  for  themselves,  can  escape,  and  do  escape, 
from  the  stupid  punishment  of  the  workhouses.  They  escape  to 
killgame,  steal  sheep,  rob  hen-roosts — ^to  doanything,totakeany 
chance,  rather  than  be  punished  in  the  workhouse  for  seeking 
parish  relief;  they  escape  from  the  dietary  of  the  unions  to 
the  better  fare  of  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  and  the  better 
fed  convict  gangs  of  the  Bermudas,  Gibraltar,  and  New  South 
Wales ;  but  the  old,  the  venerable  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  villages,  cannot  escape  save  into  their  graves ;  and,  that 
even  the  hope  of  the  grave  may  not  be  too  comfortable  to 
them  in  the  imprisonment  of  their  old  age,  they  have  the 
certainty  placed  before  them  that  since  they  are  such  vile 
creatures  as  to  be  old  and  poor,  they  will  not  be  buried  in  the 
old  church-yard  with  their  kindred,  but  will  be  consigned  to 
pauperis  ground. 

Say  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  workhouse  system, 
and  even  then  there  is  a  frightful  balance  of  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  irrational  efforts  to  reform  the  idly  disposed* 
and  of  cruel  irreverence  for  the  holiest  affections  of  mankind 
left  in  it. 
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Strange  that  in  an  age  that  boastfully  calls  itself  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  boasts  of  reforming  its  criminal  code  ;  of 
banishing  the  criminal  code ;  of  banishmg  the  birch  from  its 
schools ;  of  working  upon  mind  rather  than  upon  matter ;  on 
hopes  rather  than  fears — an  age  in  which  even  the  cruelties 
of  naval  and  military  discipline  are  relaxed  and  amended ; 
and  which  promises  at  no  distant  period  to  abolish  capital 
punishments  in  obedience  to  the  progressive  cry  of  charity 
and  peace,  and  tolerant  rationality  instead  of  intolerant  bar- 
barism :  strange,  that  in  this  a^  called  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  this  country  called  England,  a  systematic  code  of 
punishment  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  unfortunate 
should  for  the  first  time  in  the  world^s  history  be  adopted  and 
rigorously  applied. 

And  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  does  not  seem  less  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  public  men  who  have  been 
foremost — ^most  sincerely  and  earnestly  in  the  front,  as  I 
believe — ^in  softening  the  rigours  of  the  criminal  code,  for  the 
better  reformation  of  criminals,  and  in  advocating  a  more 
comprehensive  and  rational  system  of  education  for  the  young, 
that  they  may  be  led  and  induced  to  imbibe  education  as  a 

Eleasure,  ceasing  to  be  treated  as  ill-used  brute-beasts,  and 
eginning  to  be  treated  as  rational  beings — that  such  moral 
reformers  should  at  the  same  time  be  foremost  in  making 
industry  compulsive,  not  by  leading  the  idle  to  work,  but  by 
driving  them  in  one  common  herd,  idle,  unfortunate,  aged, 
infirm,  and  sick,  as  the  worst-used  of  brute-beasts  are  driven, 
to  compel  them  to  work  or  die  quickly  at  little  expense. 
Strange  that  men,  foremost  in  civilizing,  and  humanizing,  and 
leading  on  the  moral  armies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  con- 
quering old  prejudices  and  old  barbarities,  should  turn  back 
to  use  cruelty  and  coercion  in  the  rear  of  their  moral  army, 
upon  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  unfortunate — upon  the  helpless^ 
wno  in  all  ages  and  countries  the  most  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous, have  been  spared  and  protected. 

This  is  no  idle  sentimentaiism ;  it  is  but  a  feeble  expression 
of  what  I  have  found  during  the  last  three  years  in  my  travels 
through  almost  every  parish  (two  ot  three  unions  excepted) 
in  the  south  and  south-west  of  England. 

I  haye  said  that  Mr  Hugh  Munday  originated  this  inquiry 
by  a  petition  to  Parliament.  The  inquiry  had  thus  a  respec- 
tability of  birth  which  gave  it  a  higher  character  throughout 
with  those  who  know  Mr  Munday  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  had.  He  is  a  practically  liberal  man.  I  paid  a  visit  one 
day  to  Down  Farm,  and  found  nestled  amone  some  trees  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  Basingstoke  Road,  between  two  and 
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three  miles  from  Andover,  Mr  Munday^s  residence.  He  at 
one  time,  after  succeeding  his  father,  had  1800  acres  of  land 
in  occupation.  As  his  brothers  grew  to  manhood,  and  got 
married,  and  needed  farms,  he  parted  the  land  with  them. 
He  occupies  now,  1  think,  about  500  acres,  quite  enough  for 
one  management,  and  has  yielded  up  the  parental  house,  with 
the  best  portions  of  the  farm,  to  nis  brothers,  he,  being  a 
bachelor,  oetaking  himself  to  a  smaller  house ;  also  to  the 
worst  portion  of  the  land.  This  is  mentioned  to  shew  that 
the  gentleman  whose  genuine  humanity  led  him  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  the  famine-stricken  paupers,  has  kindly  feeling^  in 
him  for  other  uses,  and  at  other  tunes,  than  to  be  exhibited 
for  holiday  show. 

I  found  his  work-people  more  comfortably  provided  for  than 
is  common  on  many  other  farms.  But  what  pleased  me  still 
more,  I  found  them  greater  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the 
acres,  than  on  most  other  farms ;  and  Mr  Munday  answered 
me  that  all  the  progress  he  had  made  towards  this  increase  of 
employment  on  his  farm  had  been  attended  with  additional 
profit.  He  does  not  believe  that  his  agriculture  is  by  any 
means  perfect ;  he  expects  to  advance ;  but,  as  he  now  stieinds, 
he  is  far  enough  to  say,  that  if  all  farmers  employed  as  many 
hands  as  he  does  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  there  would 
not  be  an  idle  hand  in  Hampshire,  nor  in  rural  England. 
And  if  every  employer  encouraged  and  assisted  his  work- 
people as  he  does,  to  feed  pigs,  keep  bees,  grow  their  vege- 
tables, and  live  regularly,  soberly,  and  be  industrious,  there 
would  be  no  need — at  least  less  need — to  ask  relief  from  the 
poor-rates  at  times  of  sickness  and  temporary  distress. 

Walking  in  the  garden  and  orchard  behind  his  house,  I 
observed  a  row  of  beehives,  five-and-twenty  in  number  I  think, 
and  made  the  remark  to  him  that  he  had  a  goodly  share  of 
them.  He  said  they  were  not  his ;  they  belonged  to  two  of 
his  work-people,  who  had  not  a  convenient  place  for  so  many 
elsewhere ;  and  he  had  invited  them,  as  he  kept  no  bees  him- 
self, and  had  a  good  garden,  to  put  them  there.  The  bees 
belonging  to  these  two  persons  produced  L.12  last  year,  being 
L.6  each ;  a  small  matter  to  people  whose  honey  and  money 
are  always  overflowing,  but  a  great  matter  to  agricultural 
labourers. 

The  current  wages  are  9s.,  10s.,  and  lis.  a- week;  but 
with  such  employers  as  Mr  Munday,  other  advantages,  some 
of  them  not  to  be  estimated  by  money — I  mean  tne  moral 
advantages  of  being  always  cared  for — ^are  additional  to  the 
current  rate  of  wages. 

It  being  on  a  Friday  when  I  was  at  Down  Farm,  I  observed 
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that  Mr  Munday  had  established  the  good  and  convenient 
custom  of  paying  his  work-people  on  Fridays. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  know  that  it  is  an  axiom  with  Mr 
Gobden  to  say,  '^  Shew  me  a  good  farmer,  a  man  cultivating 
better  than  his  neighbours,  and  I  will  shew  you  a  man  not 
afraid  to  part  with  protection.'"  Such  a  man  is  Mr  Munday, 
He  is  not  a  political  man ;  and,  I  believe,  neither  an  orator  m 
practice  nor  in  ambition ;  but  being  at  Winchester  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr  Gobden  and  Mr  Pnght's  well-known  visit  to 
that  city,  he  was  asked,  as  a  tenant  farmer  of  Hampshire,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  consented,  and  proposed 
and  supported  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  corn-laws 
had  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmers,  and  that  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  labourers  would  have  been  in  a  better 
condition  than  they  ever  have  been  in,  had  there  been  no  corn- 
laws. 

Being  at  Winchester  the  other  day,  I  returned  to  Andover 
— the  regular  distance  being  about  eleven  miles — ^by  way  of 
Sutton  Scotney,  which  made  the  distance  four  miles  farther. 
Sutton  Scotney  is  a  goodly-sized  village — a  thousand  people 
in  it,  or  thereabout.  It  has  the  village  of  Newton,  in  which 
parish  it  stands,  half-armile  eastward,  and  Barton  Stacey,  a 
parochial  village,  a  mile  westward.  It  was  in  these  villages 
conjointly  that  the  Swing  riots  of  1830  first  began.  Several 
persons  belonging  to  them  were  convicted  and  transported, 
and  one  handed.  One  of  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
seven  years'*  transportation,  but  got  off  with  two  years^  impri- 
sonment at  Portsmouth,  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  sent  for 
him,  and  drew  him  into  familiar  conversation.  His  account 
was  to  the  following  effect : — 

^^  My  name!  my  name  be^s  Joseph  Garter.  Ees,  I  had 
seven  year  on^t  for  them  mobs ;  but  they  let  me  off  with  impri- 
sonment at  the  hulks  for  two  years  and  one  day.  That  was 
the  exact  time.  The  way  I  got  off  was  this — they  found  out 
when  they  put  me  to  school  there  that  I  never  could  read 
none ;  no  reading  nor  writing.  I  never  had  a  book  put  afore 
me  never  in  my  life,  not  as  I  minds  on,  till  I  went  aboard  ship 
a  prisoner  to  serve  my  seven  year  at  Portsmouth.  I  wish  I 
had  ha^  served  my  seven  year.  They  would  ha^  made  mo  a 
scholard  by  this  time.  They  learned  me  to  read  the  Testa- 
ment a  bit ;  but  did  not  make  me  much  of  a  scholard,  ^cause, 
why  you  see,  I  wor  only  but  two  year  and  a-day  there.  But 
they  finding  out  as  how  I  had  never  been  no  scholard,  they 
knew  it  could  not  have  been  I  as  old  Barrowman  called  in  to 
see  if  it  wor  a  good  ten-pound  note*    That  old  Barrowman  was 
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the  fitther  of  young  Barrowman  as  was  hanged.  The  old  one 
was  transported.     Both  they  were  from  Barton  Staoey. 

^^  Well,  about  the  ten-pound  note,  it  was  in  this  here  way. 
The  mob  goes  up  to  Mr  Oallander — he  is  Sir  Thomas  Baring^s 
steward — ^and  they  said  they  must  have  money,  or  they  would 
do  mischief.  Well,  he  said,  don^t  do  mischief,  oome  in  with 
me  and  I  wiU  give  you  money.  Old  Barrowman  went  in  to 
get  the  money ;  but  he  could  not  read  a  word  of  figures  or 
writing,  and  he  did  not  know  if  it  wor  a  good  note.  So  he 
comes  out  and  gets  another  man  to  go  in  with  him,  to  see  if 
the  note  wor  a  good  one.  Mack  was  the  man  who  went  in. 
He  be  here  now,  and  everybody  knows  he  wor  the  man  as 
went  in.  But  he  be  a  tall  man  like  myself;  and,  i^  faith, 
somebody  swore  it  wor  me ;  and  they  took  me.  But  when 
they  found  I  wor  no  scholard,  they  believed  it  might  not  be 
me. 

'^  Oh,  ees,  ees,  I  wor  with  them.  But  then,  everybody  was 
forced  like  to  go.  There  was  no  denying.  I  be  an  old  man 
now.  I  was  not  young  then.  It  was  the  young  men  as  did 
it.  They  worked,  you  see,  for  little  wages,  as  they  do  now. 
They  suffers  most.  They  get  but  4s.,  and  4s.  6d.,  and  5s., 
and  one  or  two  may  get  5s.  6d.  arweek.  At  that  time  the 
married  men  got  9s.  and  10s.  a-week.  But  it  was  the  young 
men  as  led  the  others  and  forced  them  into  it.  I  was  took 
afore  Squire  Wickham  and  the  other  gentlemen,  for  the  squire 
to  shew  as  how  I  had  no  business  to  be  mobbing.  I  was  a 
hurdle  maker  and  thatcher,  and  jobbed  at  hedging.  The 
squire  shewed  as  how  I  got  L.64  a-year  from  him  for  work 
of  that  kind  for  seven  years.  But  then  he  did  not  shew 
that  I  had  most  times  a  man  to  help  me,  and  two  women 
besides  at  times.  He  did  not  shew  that.  I  paid  as  much  as 
L.20  some  years  for  helpers.  Oh,  I  did  not  say  I  paid  the 
monev  away  that  way,  because  they  would  ha^  thought  I 
complained,  and  would  ha^  taken  that  as  guilty  of  going  out 
to  mob.  I  said  that  I  wor  forced  out  agin  my  will.  And  so  I 
wor. 

^'  But  you  see,  I  wor  at  the  meeting  across  the  street  there, 
in  that  comer  house,  the  night  as  Joe  Mason  read  the  letter  to 
us  all,  that  came  from  Overton.  There  was  no  name  to  the 
letter.     But  Joe  said  he  knowed  who  it  came  from.    Joe  was 

a  good  scholard.     The  letter,  I  know,  came  from  old  D 's ; 

he  be  dead ;  and  it  came  out  of  Newton ;  never  came  from 
Overton.  It  said  we  was  all  to  leave  off  work ;  and  the  Sut- 
ton men  was  to  go  out  and  stop  the  ploughs.  They  was  to 
send  home  the  horses  for  the  farmers  to  look  after  them  them- 
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selves,  and  was  to  take  the  men  with  them.  And  they  was 
to  go  and  turn  the  men  out  of  the  bams.  And  they  was  all 
to  go  and  break  the  ^  sheens^  as  the  fanners  had  got  to  do  the 
thrashing.  That  was  what  they  was  to  do.  They  ha^  got 
three  sheens  now  in  this  place,  now  at  this  very  time ;  and  one 
farmer  borrows  one ;  and  them  four  sheens  does  the  work  of 
eight  men.  They  be  a  doin^  of  that  at  Sutton  in  this  moment ; 
and  men  be  again  doin^  nothin\ 

'^  Well ;  al^ut  the  letter.  Joe  Mason  read  it.  We  did 
not  then  know  who  it  came  from.     But  we  knows,  all  on  us 

now  in  this  here  place,  that  old  D s  had  a  hand  in^t.     He 

was  a  great  friend  of  Mr  Gobbett.  He  used  to  write  to  Mr 
Gobbett.  He  never  got  into  no  trouble  about  it.  He  was 
too  good  a  manager  to  get  other  people  into  trouble  to  get  in 
himself.     No ;  I  do  not  blame  this  on  Mr  Gobbett.     I  mean 

old  D s,  the  shoemaker,  Mr  Gobbett  was  a  good  master. 

I  ha^  nothing  to  say  agin  he.  I  lived  with  him  at  Botley, 
and  would  never  wish  to  serve  a  better  master. 

'^  About  the  letter ;  well,  it  was  this :  I  was  there  at  the 
reading  on^  and  that  came  all  out,  and  you  see  that  went 
agin  me.  And  then  some  of  them  told  as  how  that  I  carried 
the  money ;  and,  ecod,  you  see  that  was  true.  Joe  Mason 
was  by  far  the  best  soholard,  but  they  would  not  trust  Joe 
with  the  money ;  nor  yet  old  Barrowman.  They  said  I  wor 
honest,  and  they  gave  it  to  me  to  carry.  I  had  L.40  at  one 
time — L.40  every  shilling.  Some  people  ha^  told  me  since  that 
I  should  ha^  gone  off  wiUi  it.  I  <ud  think  of  doing  that  once. 
The  coach  came  by  when  we  was  up  on  the  London  £oad,  and 
it  did  come  into  my  head  to  get  on  the  coach,  and  get  away 
from  the  whole  business,  with  the  L.40.  But  I  thought  about 
leaving  my  wife  behind,  and  about  what  a  vagabond  they 
would  all  call  me,'  and  the  coach  was  soon  past.  I  never  had 
another  chance.  But  had  I  ha^  knowed  I  was  to  be  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  be  transported,  Td  ha^  got  up  on  the 
coach. 

^  ^^  I^  needn't  ha^  been  tried  at  all.  They  came  to  me  times 
and  times  after  I  was  in  Winchester  gaol,  to  get  me  to  speak 
against  the  two  Masons.  They  offered  to  let  me  clear,  if  I 
would  only  tell  what  I  knowed  agin  them.  Had  I  told  what 
I  knowed,  theyM  ha^  been  hung,  as  sure  as  Barrowman,  and 
Gooke,  and  Gooper,  was  hung..  I  was  took  out  with  the  other 
prisoners  to  see  they  hung.  They  tried  to  frighten  us  by  it 
to  teU  all  we  knowed  on  one  another.  But  I  wouldn^t  split. 
So  the  Masons  was  only  transported,  and  they  transported 
me,  too. 

^'  Ees ;  the  mob  took  me  agin  my  will ;  but  then  that  was- 
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not  enough  to  make  tno  split,  ^cause  you  Bee,  I  stayed  with 
them.  They  took  many  a  man  agin  his  will.  They  took 
Harry  Mills  of  Barton  Stacey,  and  carried  him  a  mile  and  a 
half.  HariT  Mills  be  alive  now.  He  wor  yesterday.  I  seed 
him  in  this  here  place.  He  have  a  pension  of  one  shilling  a- 
day,  he  have.  He  wor  in  the  63d  regiment,  and  stood  guard 
over  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena.  The  mob  carried  Harry  Mills 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  forced  him  to  go  with  them.  It  wor 
the  young  fellows  did  it.  The  worst  on  them  never  got 
nothmg  done  to  them.  Some  of  those  as  got  most  done  to 
them,  some  as  got  hanged,  never  done  half  so  much  as  some  I 
knows  on  in  this  here  parish.^^ 

•'  Were  you  ever  in  a  workhouse  T 

"  Was  I  ever  in  a  workhouse  ?    No,  thank  God,  I  never 
did  no  harm  to  be  put  in  a  workhouse.'*^ 

^^  But  I  do  not  mean  a  prison ;  you  have  been  in  a  prison. 
I  mean  a  union  workhouse ;  were  you  ever  an  inmate  of  the 


union  r 


"  No ;  I  never  did  nothing  to  be  sent  to  the  union.''^ 

^^  Do  you  mean  by  that  answer  that  they  send  people  to  the 
union  as  a  place  of  punishment  T 

^'  I  don't  know,  I  haVt  been  in ;  but  I  hear  tell  it  be  a 
terrible  place ;  and  I  knows  this,  that  if  a  man  does  not  please 
his  master  here  with  his  work,  the  master  says  he^U  be  d — d 
but  he'll  send  him  to  the  union.  An'  if  a  man  seeks  more 
wages,  and  the  master  ben't  willing  to  give  more,  and  the 
man  say  he  can^t  live  on  what  he  be  getting,  the  master  says, 
*  D — ^n  ye ;  FU  send  thee  to  the  union ;  see  how  ye  like  that !' 
No,  I  never  was  in  the  union  myself;  hope  I  never  shall  be  so 
bad  as  ha'  to  go.^ 

"  What  kind  of  food  had  you  on  board  the  hulk  at  Ports- 
mouth the  two  years  and  a  day  you  were  there  f 

''  Why,  sir,  not  always  good  alike ;  and  not  always  bad 
alike.  The  bread  was  mostly  always  bad,  'cause  one  man, 
who  had  great  favour,  had  the  contract  all  the  time  I  was 
there.  The  butchers  took  the  contract  for  six  months ;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  one  six  months  from 
another  six  months,  according  as  to  who  might  have  the  con- 
tract. The  worst  on't  was  better  than  I  can  get  now  in  Sut- 
ton Scotney.  I  do  not  mean  but  there  he's  good  meat  to  be 
got  in  Sutton  by  them  as  have  money ;  but  it  ben't  no  work- 
ing man  like  me  as  can  get  it.  I  wish  I  had  as  much  meat 
now  as  I  had  in  the  hulk ;  and  I  wishes  the  same  to  every 
poor  hard-working  man  in  Hampshire. 

"  The  allowance  we  had,  sir,  was  this : — We  had  four  ounces 
of  biscuit  a-day — ^the  best  of  biscuit.     The  bread  was  one 
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pound ;  it  was  blaok,  and  not  good.  We  had  oatmeal  too, 
and  pea  soup ;  and  we  had  garden  vegetables  that  we  bought 
with  the  money  we  worked  for.  We  had  fourteen  ounces  of 
meat  each  time,  four  times  a-week ;  one  six  months  the  meat 
was  beautiful.  That  man  gave  always  good  meat  when  he 
had  the  contract.  We  had  plenty  of  victuals.  The  only 
thing  was  the  bread.  I  wishes  every  poor,  hard-working  man 
in  this  here  parish  were  as  well  fed  with  meat,  and  myself 
with  them,  as  I  wor  in  the  hulk. 

*'  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very  kind.  You  need  not  say  you  are 
sorry  to  have  troubled  me.  A  man  once  came  from  Winchester 
and  took  down  in  writing,  like  you,  all  I  had  to  say.  He  was 
a  shoemaker  somebody  told  me.  I  do  not  know  his  name, 
but  he  said  he  was  goin?  to  make  a  history  of  the  mobs.  I 
never  heard  no  more  of  him. 

'*•  Oh  yes,  sir,  you  are  welcome  to  know  all  as  I  know ;  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought,  at  first,  when  you  sent  for 
me,  it  was  about  that  old  horse.  You  see  I  was  to  pay  one 
shilling  a-wcek,  and  that  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  it  only 
lived  a  month.  So  the^  want  to  make  me  pay  the  whole 
price  for  it.  I  thought  it  was  about  that,  and  I  was  rather 
afeard.    But  I  ben^t  the  least  afeard  now.^ 

So  much  for  a  Hampshire  peasant  in  the  year  1845. 


THE  HOP  GROWERS  AND  THE  HOP  CULTIVATION. 

The  hop  is  used  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  When  the  liquor 
is  drawn  off  the  malt  it  is  sweet ;  hops  being  added  to  it 
produces  an  acidity.  The  longer  beer  is  intended  to  be  kept, 
the  more  liberally  it  is  '^  hopped  ;^  for  instance,  the  directions 
to  brew  strong  ale  and  strong  beer  are  the  following : — "  Twelve 
bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogdiead  for  beer,  (or  fourteen,  if  you 
wish  it  of  a  very  good  body ;)  eight  for  ale.  For  either  pour 
the  whole  quantity  of  water  hot,  but  not  boiling,  on  at  once, 
and  let  it  infuse  three  hours  close  covered ;  mash  it  in  the 
first  half  hour,  and  let  it  stand  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
Bun  it  on  the  hops  previously  infused  in  water.  For  strong 
beer,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  bushel  of  malt,  if  for  ale, 
half  a  pound.  Boil  them  with  the  malt  three  hours  from  the 
time  it  begins  to  boil.  Cool  a  paleful  to  add  three  quarts  of 
yeast  to,  which  will  prepare  it  for  putting  to  the  rest  when 
ready  next  day  ;  but,  if  possible,  put  together  the  same  night. 
Turn  as  usual.  Cover  the  bung-hole  with  paper  when  the  beer 
has  done  working ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  stopped,  have  ready  a 
pound  and  a-halfofhops  dried  before  thejire^  put  them  into  the 
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bung-hole,  and  fasten  it  up.  Let  it  stand  twelve  months  in 
oa«k,  and  twelve  in  bottle,  before  it  be  drank.  It  will  keep 
five,  eight,  or  ten  years.  It  should  be  brewed  the  beginning 
of  March."' 

Such  are  the  uses  to  which  the  hop  is  put.  The  nature 
of  the  plant  and  the  portion  of  it  used  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  is  a  species  of  husbandry  princi- 
pally confined  to  that  part  of  the  island  comprised  m  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surry,  and  Sussex.  Each  of  uiese  counties 
presents  a  great  variety  of  external  features  when  taken  by 
itself;  but  when  collected  and  compared  together,*  they 
exhibit  a  remarkable  uniformity  and  sameness.  The  great 
formations  of  the  wealden,  the  sand,  and  the  chalk,  belong  to 
each  and  to  all.  In  the  core  of  the  district  lies  the  wealden, 
comprising  the  wealds  of  Kent,  Surry,  and  Sussex.  This  large 
and  central  tract  of  country  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  chalk  hilk, 
which,  rising  from  the  sea  about  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  range  in 
a  westerly  course  over  the  north  of  Kent,  and,  passing  through 
Surry,  return  in  a  circular  sweep  along  the  south  of  Sussex  to 
the  channel.  A  fringe  of  sand  forms  the  union  between  the 
chalk  and  the  wealden. 

These  three  varieties  of  soil  govern  the  kinds  of  amcultural 
occupation  afforded  at  different  seasons.  The  woodland  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  wealden.  The  sand,  as  it  rises  into  the 
chalk,  furnishes  some  of  the  most  celebrated  hop  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  most  highly  cultivated  arable  land  is  found 
upon  the  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

There  is  perhaps  no  produce  in  the  country  that  requires 
so  much  or  such  varied  human  labour  as  the  hop  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  progress.  The  ground  is  at  one  time  a 
field,  at  another  a  garden.  Great  outlay  of  force  must  be 
expended  on  the  soil  as  on  the  corn-land ;  but  the  force  is 
that  of  the  human  arm,  not  that  of  the  beast  of  burden,  which 
in  some  plantations,  as  those  about  Farnham,  scarcely  enters. 
Unlike  corn,  too,  and  other  produce,  which,  when  the  soil  has 
been  prepared  and  the  seed  committed  to  the  ground,  is  left 
in  the  main  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the  order  of  the  seasons 
to  bring  to  perfection,  it  must  be  trained  and  tended  from  its 
first  shoot  to  its  ripenine.  Then  it  is  not  gathered  like  corn, 
and  stored  upon  the  stalk,  but  is  culled  at  once  by  the  finder. 
It  thus  calls  into  play  the  energies  of  all  ages  and  of  eitner 
sex.  The  soil  is  nandled  and  subdued  by  the  man ;  the  plant 
is  trained  and  tended  by  the  woman ;  in  the  gathering,  are 
united  all — ^man,  woman,  and  child.  The  practice  of  taking 
taskwork,  however,  has  in  some  places  the  effect  of  engaging 
both  woman  and  boy,  and  sometimes  the  girl,  in  the  more 
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laborious  treatment  of  the  land.  The  woman  shares  much  of 
the  man^s  labour  at  taskwork — ^the  boy  all  of  it,  even  to  the 
digging,  which  is  the  most  severe  of  anv.  It  is,  however,  only 
tli^  lighter  parts  of  the  ground  which  boys  usually  turn  up 
with  the  spade ;  they  dig  what  are  called  **  the  slips^ — spaces 
between  the  ^^  hills,^  which  the  man  leaves  in  digging  the  eravel 
down,  and  which  are  left  by  the  plough  in  order  to  drain  the 
surface-water  off. 

In  describing  the  various  processes  through  which  the  hop 
passes  before  it  reaches  the  market,  I  will  wgin  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Sigging  is  usually  begun  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
performed  by  the  acre.  The  rate  of  payment  is  from 
i8s.  to  L.l  an  acre.  A  man  and  a  boy  will  dig  about  an 
acre  in  the  week.  The  next  stage  is  opening  the  hops — ^that 
is,  levelling  the  hills  which  have  been  piled  round  the  plants 
in  the  preceding  summer.  Women  ana  boys  are  occasionally 
employed  at  this ;  but  it  is  usually  done  by  the  men  as  task- 
work. Sometimes  they  contract  to  do  it  b^  the  acre,  but  it  is 
nice  work,  and  therefore  seldom  done  in  this  way.  When  the 
woman  is  hired  to  do  it  by  the  day,  she  gets  about  tenpence 
or  one  shilling.  It  lasts  for  about  a  week  in  the  month  of 
March.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  woman ;  the  moving  the  ground 
is  heavy.  When  men  contract,  they  are  paid  about  fourpence 
per  hundred. 

About  the  month  of  April,  when  the  hop  plants  begin  to 
shoot,  the  poles  are  fixed  in  the  ground.  It  is  common  for 
men  to  contract  to  do  this  by  the  acre.  It  is  called  ^^ poling 
the  hops.^  The  wife  often  assists  at  this,  ^neially  by  carry- 
ing the  poles  to  the  hills,  where  the  man  fixes  them,  and  bv 
fastening  them  after  he  has  done  so  by  a  *^  rammer,^  with 
which  she  beats  the  ground  into  the  hole.  This  commonly 
lasts  about  a  fortnight,  but  it  depends  on  the  weather,  and 
some  farmers  will  onfy  do  it  when  the  moon  is  new.  1 200  hops 
are  planted  on  an  acre,  and  when  it  is  done  by  contract,  it  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  fourpence  per  100.  After  the  '^poUng,^ 
boys  and  women  are  employed  at  ^'  choqdearing,^  or  picking 
up  the  chips  and  old  pieces  of  poles  from  the  ground ;  they  are 
hired  to  do  this  by  the  day.  It  lasts  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
At  the  beginning  of  May,  or  latter  end  of  April,  the  hops  are 
^Hied.^  Neither  boys  nor  men  are  ever  employed  at  this 
work.  It  is  an  '^  endless^  job  for  a  man ;  a  man  cannot  ^et 
on  with  it.  Women  generally  contract  with  a  farmer  to  *'  tie^ 
for  the  season,  at  nine  shillings  an  acre.  A  woman  will  gene- 
rally take  two  acres,  or  two  acres  and  a-half.  The  trouble 
depends  on  the  weather.     If  it  is  boisterous,  she  has  to  bind 
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them  over  and  over  again,  as  the  wind  blows  them  from  the 
pole,  or  blows  them  round  in  a  wrong  direction  away  from  the 
sun.  She  can  bind  about  two  acres  and  a-half  in  about 
a  week,  and  must  visit  them  to  rebind  them  every  three  or 
four  days,  till  they  grow  out  of  her  reach.  This  takes  place 
on  an  average  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  '*  shimming,^  which  is  effected 
by  an  implement  called  the  ^'  shim  ;^  in  other  places  it  is 
called  "  breaking,''  "  nidging,''  or  "  nidgetting,"  from  the  term 
^'  break,"  nidge,  and  nidget,  being  applied  to  the  implement, 
which  during  the  summer  months  is  occasionally  drawn  by 
horse  througn  the  hop  gardens  and  between  the  hills,  to  loosen 
the  earth  and  remove  the  weeds.  Boys  of  various  ages  are 
made  use  of  to  lead  and  direct  the  horse,  which  must,  in  the 
narrow  spaces  through  which  they  are  driven,  be  held  in  strict 
command.  When  the  hops  reach  the  top  of  the  poles,  it  is  a 
common  occupation  with  the  women  to  fasten  the  bines  which 
may  have  been  blown  off  again  to  their  places ;  this  is  called 
^^  horsing  the  hops,"  and  is  so  named  from  a  kind  of  ladder 
they  mount  for  the  purpose. 

The  hop  is  now  prepared  for  the  last  out-door  process,  that 
of  ^^  picking."  Few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  a  hop- 
garden in  this  state.  As  the  plant  approaches  to  maturity, 
the  numerous  green  and  overarching  alleys  are  brightened  by 
the  light-tinted  flowers,  which  hang  in  clusters  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  poles.  The  air  is  scented  with  the 
pleasant  perfume  they  exhale  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
many  who  wander  into  foreign  lands  to  look  at  the  vine-dad 
hills  of  the  sunny  south,  leave  a  much  more  beautiful  sight 
unvisited  at  home,  in  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  land- 
scapes of  Kent  and  Surry. 

Hop-picking  begins  generally  about  the  second  week  in 
September.  All  hands  are  employed  at  this — ^men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls,  down  to  the  youngest  that  can  work.  The 
better  the  crop,  the  less  money  is  given  for  picking  the  same 
quantity.  In  an  average  year,  one  shilling  is  given  for  picking 
seven  bushels,  and  a  good  picker  in  the  same  year  could  pick 
fourteen  bushels.  Picking  is  usually  continued  for  twelve 
hours  in  the  day.  A  woman  can  pick  rather  more  than  a  man. 
Immediately  after  the  poles  are  gathered,  the  poles  are 
stripped  and  stacked.  Labourers  commonly  contract  to  do 
this  at  from  five  shillings  and  sixpence  to  seven  shillings  an 
acre.  Their  wives  and  children  often  assist  them ;  the  refuse 
bine  is  their  perquisite,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

Bags  are  extensivelv  used  in  manuring  hops.  The  women 
are  occasionally  employed  in  cutting  them ;  but  it  is  more 
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^nerally  done  by  the  men  on  rainy  days.  The  average  price 
IS  about  ninepence  per  cwt.  In  some  parishes,  where  the 
population  is  large,  the  "  beck  and  spud,^  which  are  used 
manually,  do  the  work  of  the  ^^  shim,^  and  horse-power  is  but 
little  used.  The  work  is  very  laborious,  and  the  same 
observation  applies  to  all  the  work  on  hop-grounds  which  men 
perform. 

The  ''  Report  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Agriculture,^^  presented  to  Parliament  in  1843,  contains 
some  interesting  statements  with  reference  to  the  phvsioal, 
social,  and  moral  condition  of  the  population  employed  m  the 
culture  of  the  hop.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  dangerous 
disease  is  generated  by  the  occupation ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  decidedly  healthy.  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  surgeon, 
Famham,  says — '^  There  is  no  work  performed  by  women  or 
children  in  the  hop  plantations  calculated  to  produce  disease, 
or  to  which  these  disorders  can  be  fairly  traceable,  with  the 
following  exception : — If  the  hop-picking  season  proves  a  wet 
one,  they  are  exposed  frequently  to  become  wet,  and  to  stand 
for  many  hours  upon  the  ground  saturated  with  moisture; 
and  when  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  disorder  of  the  digestive 
functions  ensues,  commonly  shewing  itself  in  the  form  of 
diarrhoea,  and  not  usually  of  an  obstinate  or  severe  character. 
With  rerard  to  the  imported  population  at  this  [hop-picking] 
season,  they,  of  course,  are  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  disor- 
der, aggravated  by  their  bein?  lodged  in  very  crowded  and 
ill-ventuated  apartments,  and  by  their  great  want  of  cleanK- 
ness  and  generally  imprudent  and  dissolute  habits.  Even 
here  malady  is  not  of  a  severe  character ;  and  a  death  among 
the  imported  population  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  •  •  .  • 
I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  endemic  or  epidemic 
malady,  arising  after  the  hop-picking  season,  which  could 
fairly  be  attributed  to  it  as  a  consequence.^ 

Much  evil  results  from  the  intermixture  of  the  '^  imported 
population^  here  spoken  of  with  the  regularly  employed  inha* 
bitants  of  the  hop  districts.  As  the  season  approaches,  a  new 
population  of  men,  women,  and  children  is  poured  into  them. 
The  crowd  is  motley,  and  differently  composed  in  different 
districts.  Mr  Paine,  a  large  grower,  states  that  there  re* 
sort  to  Famham  about  4000  or  5000  strangers,  being  an 
addition  not  far  short  of  the  whole  stationary  population, 
which  is  7000  for  the  parish.  These  strangers  "  come  chiefly 
from  the  towns  and  villages  within  twenty  miles  of  Famham, 
some  few  from  a  greater  distance,  and  others  are  labourers 
who  have  no  settled  home :  among  these  last  are  gipsies. 
Various  means  are  provided  for  their  reception;  part  are 
admitted  into  barracks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  others 
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into  spare  rooms  in  cottages  whioh  are  specially  reserved  from 
the  tenants.^  This  vast  influx  of  strangers,  in  addition  to  the 
confusion  which  their  very  number  produces  in  a  small  town 
or  village,  often  bring  with  them  habits  and  language  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  if  not  to  pollute  their  companions.  Fam- 
ham  becomes  thronged  with  a  temporary  population  of  country 
people,  vagrants,  and  gipsies ;  the  last  of  whom  are  in  some  few 
instances  preferred  to  the  others,  from  their  wild  and  active 
habits,  which  speed  the  work  during  the  day,  and  are  content 
with  any  lair  to  rest  in  at  night.  The  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  inhabitant  work-people  is  more  complete; 
because  it  is  the  custom  for  the  mother  of  the  family  to  take 
the  very  youngest  into  the  hop-gardens,  where  the  children 
pick,  and  the  infants  rest  and  play  while  the  work  goes  for- 
ward ;  and  at  night  many  are  crowded  into  the  inhabitants^ 
cottages  by  virtue  of  the  reservation  already  mentioned.  The 
Bev.  K.  Sankie,  curate  of  Farnham,  says — ^'  I  think  the  parish 
stands  under  considerable  disadvantages  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  labour  which  is  employed  at  the  hop-picking. 
I  have  seen  the  cottages  orowdea  with  strangers  and  their 
families  at  this  season,  who  so  much  disturb  the  order  of  the 
household,  that  provisiom  are  bought  for  the  day  instead  of  a 
longer  period,  lest  in  the  confusion  they  should  be  lost  or  made 
away  with.  The  crowded  intercourse,  both  on  the  hop- 
ground  and  in  the  cottages,  must  be  productive  of  mischief, 
especially  to  the  young.  There  is  little  uproar  until  the  close 
of  the  picking.  The  labours  of  the  day,  and,  as  is  commonly 
alleged,  a  soporific  influence  from  the  hop  itself,  disposes  them 
to  be  quiet.  At  the  close  of  the  labour  in  the  grounds,  when 
the  workmen  are  being  paid  off,  the  scene  changes.  There  is 
much  drinking,  fi^htine,  and  bad  language.^ 

The  rector  of  the*viUage  of  Brede,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bye,  speaks  of  the  same  influences  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  ^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  imported  hop-pickers  do 
much  to  demoralize  the  parish,  as  they  are  generally  persons 
of  the  lowest  character  in  both  sexes,  the  very  effect  of  whose 
manner  of  living  while  here  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  worst 
feelings  and  consequences.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
see  from  eight  to  ten,  or  more,  sleeping  under  one  shed, 
without  any  other  partition  between  them  than  that  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  may  provide.  It  is  a  common  practice 
for  servant  girls  at  this  season  to  give  their  employers  notice  to 
quit  their  service,  assigning  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
wish  to  go  to  hop-picking  !^^ 

Those  who  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  are 
stated  to  ''  come  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
amongst  them  may  be  found  many  unfortunate  members  of 
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various  claeses.  A  great  number  of  the  EngGsh  come  from 
St  Giles',  Safiron  mil,  White  Chapel,  and  Kent  Street,  and 
they  are  the  most  vicious  and  refractory.  The  Irish,  who  are 
the  most  numerous,  are  extremely  dirty,  both  in  their  persons 
and  habits,  and  are  very  indelicate  in  their  conduct  and 
appearance.     They  frequently  bring  contagious  disorders.^ 

All  the  witnesses  concur  in  representing  female  chastity  as 
being  at  a  veiy  low  ebb — and  some  go  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  in  many  instances  the  women  are  utterlv  devoid  of  the 
feeling.  This,  however,  is  not  entirely  attnbutable  to  the 
periodical  influx  of  strangers  into  these  districts.  It  has  its 
root  deeper,  and  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  disgraceful  physical 
condition  in  which  the  labourers  generally  are  permitted  to 
rest  by  those  who  profit  by  their  toil.  The  undivided  state  of 
the  larger  families  acting  upon  the  scantiness  of  house  room 
and  general  poverty,  or  high  rents,  often  crowds  them  together 
in  their  sleeping  apartments,  so  as  seriously  to  infringe  on  the 
decencies  which  guard  female  morals.  Mr  Hart,  a  professional 
gentleman  of  Beigate,  says — "  The  great  difficulty  is  to  say 
at  what  age  brotfters  ana  sisters  do  not  sleep  together  in  one 
apartment^  but  generally  until  they  leave  home,  be  that  at  ever 
so  late  a  period. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Guckfield,  in  Sussex,  it  is  common 
for  children  of  both  sexes  to  use  the  same  sleeping-room  and 
bedy  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  and  even  fourteen.  The  Rev.  W. 
Sankie  of  Famham  in  Surry  mentioned  a  case  where  two 
sisters  and  a  brother,  all  above  fourteen,  habitually  slept 
together.  These  are  mere  dimpses  of  the  ordinary  and  every- 
day influences  to  which  the  labouring  classes  are  subjected,  and 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  they  lose,  or  rather  never 
acauire,  that  delicacy  and  purity  of  mind  which  is  the  origin 
and  the  safeguard  of  chastity.  ' 

Nor  are  the  deteriorating  eflects  of  these  vicious  domestic 
arrangements  counteracted  by  an  education  likely  to  promote 
the  growth  of  principles  of  resistance  or  self-restraint.  But 
upon  this  wide  subject  I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  dilate, 
important  as  it  is,  and  necessary  to  be  fully  understood,  in 
order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  the 
hop-growing  districts.  It  may  briefly  be  said  that  education, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  almost  unknown.  Super- 
stition as  a  consequence  lurks  among  the  labouring  classes  of 
these  counties  to  an  extent  of  which  the  career  of  Mad  Thom, 
alias  Sir  William  Gourtenay,  at  Canterbury,  and  its  fatal  ter- 
mination, afibrds  a  melancholy  illustration.  The  belief  in 
charms  for  the  healing  of  bodily  hurts  is  not  uncommon  ;  faith 
in  the  same  means  of  fertilizing  the  ground  and  trees  is  said 
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to  exist ;  and  that  in  witchcraft  has  not  yet  expired.     A  very 
substantial  farmer  in  the  north-east  of  Kent,  within  a  few 

J  ears,  used  to  arrange  scythes  in  a  particular  order  around 
is  stables  to  secure  his  horses  from  witchcraft. 


RIDGLEY  WOOD. 

A  TALE  OP  A  PUNCH  IN  THE  HEAD. 

♦  CHAPTER  I. 

The  Poachers,  and  the  Men  whom  the  hard  Winter  makes  Poachers. 

In  the  village  of  Ridglev,  which,  measured  by  the  down 
mail-train,  is  not  four  hours  journey  from  London,  there  were 
six  men  standing  near  the  comer  of  a  house  where  three  roads 
meet.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  December  day,  a  cold 
day ;  a  day  so  cold  that  the  very  sun,  afraid  to  come  out, 
rolled  himself  up  in  folds  of  gray,  and,  like  a  miser,  to  save  his 
light,  went  to  bed  while  it  was  yet  noon. 

Three  of  the  men.  Bice,  Beeves,  and  Bussell,  stood  in  the 
shelter  of  the  house  wall,  their  backs  towards  the  wall  and 
their  faces  to  the  road ;  their  hands  wrapped  in  the  skirts  of 
their  smock-frocks,  and  so  cold  that  they  could  not  blow  their 
noses  with  them,  which  were  so  red  you  could  hardly  have 
known  them  to  be  noses.  Each  stamped  his  heavy  boots, 
with  iron  on  them,  on  the  frozen  ground,  hard  as  iron,  to  keep 
his  feet  from  freezing  like  the  ground. 

True,  they  had  some  articles  of  wirework  in  their  hands 
which  had  been  hanging  up  in  the  chimney  at  home ;  and  as 
these  had  never  yet  seen  daylight,  they  might  prefer  to  let  the 
drops  hang  at  their  noses  rather  than  take  their  hands  from 
their  smock-frocks  to  expose  the  wirework  while  they  wiped 
the  drops  away. 

Two  others  of  the  six.  Mason  and  Masterton,  caring  less 
for  the  cutting  of  the  sharp  wind,  or  more  eager  to  enjoy  the 
coming  adventure,  or  desirous  to  talk  by  themselves  about 
what  powder  they  had  and  what  shot ;  what  stocks,  locks,  and 
barrels  certain  other  men  were  expected  to  bring  under  their 
clothes  and  in  their  pockets,  and  of  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  having  such  associates  as  Bice,  Beeves,  and  Bussell, 
who  put  such  long  faces  on  the  thing,  and  were  not  heartily 
in  it — they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

'^  I  be  as  hard  put  to  it  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  for  my  young 
uns,"*^  said  Mason,  "  as  Bice  be,  or  ever  a  man  in  Bidgley,  and 
I  be  as  ready  to  pick  up  a  turnip  as  he  ;  but  may  I  never  see 
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Bidgley  Wood,  or  never  come  out  of  it  alive  this  night,  if 
I  would  pick  up  an  old  frozen  Swede  as  he  has  done  to 
carry  with  me  all  night  to  Bidgley  preserves,  and  wherever  us 
may  go." 

*'  He  be  a  good  fellow  at  work  or  at  the  fireside,'*  rejoined 
Masterton ;  ^^  but  he  ben''t  a  good  un  for  a  job  of  this  sort.  I 
be  as  hard  put  to  it  as  he— harder  as  I  may  say,  for  there 
ben^t  nothing  doing  in  my  way  in  the  gardens  in  this  here  frost ; 
still  it  ben't  for  that  alone  I  go  to  Bidgley  Wood.  I  likes  it ; 
likes  to  fetch  down  a  bird  as  well  as  ever  a  squire  this  side  of 
London.  Td  be  a  rare  un,  I  would,  for  my  dog  and  gun,  wor 
I  lord  of  a  manor  !  But  Bice  doiCt  go  with  me  because  he 
like  the  sport,  he  go  only  for  what  he  can  pick  up — a  Swede 
for  his  supper,  or  a  bit  of  paling  to  make  a  fire." 

^^  Every  man  on  us  counts  and  makes  a  show  against  the 
keepers,"  said  Mason.  '^  The  number  frightens  them  more 
than  the  picking  of  the  men.  They'd  engage  three,  or  from 
that  to  six  of  the  best  on  us ;  but  they  won't  tackle  twenty — 
not  even  twenty  like  Jem  Bice." 

^^  Still,"  rejomed  Masterton,  ^^I  likes  a  chap  as  has  his 
spirit  in  him.  I  likes  to  see  it  done  for  the  sport,  as  well  as 
for  what  us  bags  and  brings  away." 

^^  Thee  bes  always  for  the  sport  of  the  thing.  Bill ;  thee  bes 
a  rare  un  for  sport." 

^'Ben'tl  f  Was  I  in  squire's  place,  would  not  I  be  a  sports- 
man !     I  think  I'd  match  him  whenever  he  liked." 

*^  But  was  thou  in  squire's  place,  squire  would  be  in  your'n 
mayhap ;  working  for  eight  shiUing  a-week,  and  nothing  for 
broken  time ;  nothing  in  the  wet,  and  nothing  in  the  frost. 
Ben't  this  a  terrible  m)st,  Bill !  What  would  squire  do  with 
a  wife  and  six  little  uns,  and  only  eight  shilling  a-week  when 
at  work,  and  no  work  in  this  here  hard  weather  f 

"  Do  !  why  he'd  go  to  Bidgley  Wood  to  the  preserves,  and 
get  a  bird  or  take  a  hare  in  farmer  Buncle'^s  field,  as  we  be 
going  to  do,  to  be  sure  !  What  else  would  he  do,  so  fond  of 
game  as  he  bes !  So  fond  of  not  going  too  long  without  a  tuck 
into  som'at  to  eat !  So  fond  of  his  wife  and  little  uns  being 
well  taken  care  on,  and  never  worse  nor  he  can  help  I  What 
else  eauld  he  do  T 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress  between  Mason 
and  Masterton,  George  Preston,  the  sixth  of  the  men,  kept 
himself  in  warmth  and  amusement  by  dancing,  by  singing,  and 
by  swearing  how  delightful  it  was  to  have  such  an  adventure 
in  prospect ;  but  how  terrible  long  it  was  that  the  time  took 
^  go  hy,  and  the  other  men  took  to  come.  But  three  hours 
past,  and  twenty-one  men,  seven  guns,  two  nets^  and  wires 
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not  numbered,  are  two  miles  from  Bidgley,  in  two  parties,  in 
two  of  farmer  Bmicle''s  fields. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Snares  and  the  Xets,  and  what  was  C^nght  in  them. 

(This  chapter  is  omitted,  as  it  is  chiefly  filled  with  an  account 
of  how  snares  are  made  and  set  in  frosty  weather.  It  contains 
also  some  account  of  why  some  of  the  poachers  thought  it  no 
sin  to  break  down  the  fences  of  one  farmer,  and  why  they 
thought  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  break  down  the  fences  of 
another  farmer.  After  drawing  the  fields  and  taking  up  their 
wires  and  nets,  they  find  they  are  twenty-men,  all  alive  and 
well,  with  twenty-five  hares  and  seven  rabbits ;  and  that  Bice 
had  got  two  more  turnips,  and  Beeves  and  Bussell,  each  one. 
They  then  draw  lots  to  decide  if  they  shall  or  shall  not  go  that 
night  to  Bidgley  Wood  with  their  guns.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Dark  Wood— the  Punches  in  the  Head^the  Pursnit— the  Retreat— the 

Bloodhounds — the  hard  Winter  worse  than  alL 

To  Bidgley  Wood  !  the  lots  are  drawn,  and  it  is  decided 
that  the  birds  shall  now  be  disturbed  in  their  feathered  rest. 
To  Bidglev  Wood.  Silence,  every  men.  Barrels  are  put  in 
their  stocks,  and  powder  and  shot  in  the  barrels ;  seven  of 
them.  Silence,  every  man,  till  the  wood  is  gained.  If  George 
Preston  is  to  have  that  old  Duke  of  Marlborough  musket, 
whose  barrel  has  been  cut  in  half,  let  him  look  to  the  lock ;  it 

foes  off  at  half-cock,  and  the  pan  spills  the  priming ;  he  must 
eep  his  hand  over  it,  and  his  thumb  on  the  hammer  above 
the  flint.  And  he  must  mind  that  no  tree-root  trips  him  up, 
else  the  piece  may  go  off  and  shoot  somebody  in  front  of  him. 
This  old  blunderbuss  belongs  to  one  who  neither  likes  it  nor 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  He  is  here,  but  would  rather 
be  anywhere  else.  There  is  a  sympathy  between  him  and 
Bice,  and  since  the  latter  has  got  one  hare,  and  three  turnips, 
and  a  piece  of  paling,  and  knows  where  to  get  two  pieces 
more  on  the  way  home,  to  make  a  fire,  he  would  now  like  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  his  own  pot  set  a-boiling  on  his  hearth. 
He  does  not  like  to  see  young  jPreston  with  that  old  gun ;  it 
is  so  very  old,  and  he  is  so  reckless.  It  may  burst,  and 
kill  himself  and  all  near  him.  He  will  keep  as  far  from  it 
as  he  can. 

And  now  they  descended  into  the  darker  thickets  of  the 
wood,  and  the  silence  deepened.  Though  they  knew  that 
their  guns  would  ring  and  re-echo  from  the  pine  thickets  over 
the  meadow  and  across  the  river  to  the  rocks  beyond,  and 
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a^in  down  the  beech  ^ove  to  the  very  confines  of  the  squire^s 
mansion,  yet  they  whispered,  as  if  they  thought  the  drawing 
of  a  breath  would  awaken  the  sohtude  in  which  they  moved. 
The  thick  trunk  of  a  forest  oak,  that  had  been  alderman  of  the 
ward  in  which  he  lived  long  before  the  pines  which  stood, 
around  him  were  planted,  stood  up  in  the  dim  moonlight,  as  if 
it  had  just  heard  strange  footsteps,  and  had  risen  from  rest 
to  see  who  intruded  at  that  dreary  hour.  And  it  seemed  to 
listen  to  every  whisper,  and  to  stretch  out  its  large  naked  arms 
to  push  aside  the  pine  branches  and  pry  into  the  darkness  to 
see  whose  feet  those  were  that  made  the  fallen  twigs  crackle 
among  the  frozen  leaves. 

And  the  pines  looked  black,  and  frowned  upon  the  men  who 
were  now  wnere  they  had  no  business  to  be.  They  extended 
their  branches  and  bent  them  down,  and  now  scratched  a  face, 
as  if  to  mark  it  to  know  it  again,  and  then  pushed  off  a  hat,  as 
if  to  see  whether  the  head  that  wore  it  was  bald,  or  had  black 
or  brown  hair ;  and  again  they  would  turn  a  man  round,  as  if 
to  look  him  in  the  face  and  shew  him  to  their  companion  trees, 
who  were  to  bear  mtness  that  such  a  man  was  there  that  night. 

And  then  the  trees  would  whisper  together  as  if  a  light  wind 
rustled  through  them,  and  they  would  eentlystir  their  branches, 
as  if  drawing  the  covering  of  the  night  more  closely  over  the 
endangered  birds  that  slept  in  their  bosom ;  tucking  it  into 
their  bskcks,  and  bidding  them  lie  close,  and  not  let  themselves 
be  seen.  And  the  moon,  which  had  been  watching  the  progress 
of  the  long  winter  night  behind  a  cloud,  as  a  policeman  watches 
in  a  doorway  round  the  corner^  came  out,  and  resolving  to  keep 
awake,  opened  her  eye  and  proceeded  on  her  rounds,  and  looked 
as  wakenil  as  if  she  had  never  been  winking. 

Mason  and  Masterton  spoke  together  in  a  low  voice. 

''  There  he  sits !'' 

"  Where  T 

«  There  r 

"  Where  T 

**  Don't  thou  see  T 

"  No  !^ 

^*  Bight  up  agin  the  second  branch,  just  under  the  edge  of 
the  moon.'" 

*^  I  see  him  now ;  Fve  got  him  clear ! 
Has  the  three  nms  gone  to  the  meadow  to  catch  them  flying 
as  gets  out  of  l£is  T 

"  Yes  !^ 

"  Then  here  goes  r 

And  Masterton  fired,  and  a  pheasant  fell,  and  twenty  more 
fluttered,  and  some  screeched  and  flew  out  above  the  trees  to- 
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wards  the  meadow,  and  were  shot  there ;  and  the  repose  of  the 
night  was  broken.  A  moment  before,  and  Bidgley  Wood  was 
in  peaceful  slumber.  Now  it  was  like  a  conscience  with  a  crime 
upon  it  suddenly  awakened.  A  pang  shot  through  itfl  dark- 
ness. A  rebound  went  through  the  thick  solitudes  and  tore  the 
silence  in  pieces,  and  made  perturbation  of  it  and  disorder. 

The  rebounding  guns  and  the  fire  that  flashed  from  them, 
and  the  screaming  birds,  and  the  echoing  rocks  that  doubled 
all  the  din,  gave  to  some  of  the  men  an  excess  of  pleasure  such 
as  the  mere  shooting  of  pheasants  in  the  preserves  in  daylight 
can  never  give  to  those  who  stand  and  slay  without  trouble, 
without  exertion,  and  without  danger.  This  had  in  it  all  the 
wild  ecstasy  of  the  excited  senses,  heightened  by  the  presence 
of  danger,  and  the  daring  that  defied  it.  Daring  and  danger, 
which  to  invite,  to  go  in  quest  of,  which  to  delight  in  when 
found,  whether  for  sport  or  for  pain,  at  home  or  abroad,  on 
land  or  on  soa,  now  or  heretofore,  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  highest  distinctions  in  the  English  national  character. 

Others  there — waiters  on  the  men  with  guns — who  watched 
at  different  points,  had  more  leisure  and  some  of  them  more 
inclination  to  be  alarmed.  True,  the  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing did  not  sit  heavily  on  them.  The  question  of  trespassing 
where  they  had  no  right  to  be,  of  killing  pheasants  which  they 
had  no  right  to  kill,  they  balanced  in  some  way  with  a  recol- 
lection of  the  squire  having  allowed  the  birds  to  go  where  they 
had  no  right  to  go,  to  feed  where  they  had  no  right  to  feed ; 
most  of  them  on  Mr  Buncle^s  farm,  who  gave  that  as  a  reason 
for  employing  fewer  men  to  work  on  the  farm.  And  they  re- 
collected farther,  that  in  the  village  of  Bidgley  it  had  been 
settled  by  the  ^*  best  moralists,^  the  parson  only  excepted,  that 
to  kill  game  was  no  sin.  Else,  said  they,  how  should  the  pay- 
ment of  four  pounds  and  tenpence  for  a  license  to  kill  it  take 
away  the  sin  i 

Still  there  was  a  lively  consciousness  of  being  where  they 
should  not  be  in  those  who  had  time  to  think  of  it.  Bice 
intimated  to  Beeves  and  Bussell  his  inclination  to  retreat  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood  farthest  from  the  keepers  and  nearest 
home ;  and  they  thought  it  would  be  best  for  all  of  them  to 
keep  in  as  dark  a  place  out  of  sight  as  they  could  get  into. 

Bice  said  he  wished  he  were  not  there ;  and  with  his  hare 
and  his  three  turnips,  his  piece  of  paling  and  his  wires,  he 
turned  to  retreat.  !uut  as  he  did  so,  he  received  such  a  ^^  punch 
in  the  head,^  that  he  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  personal  property 
just  named  rolling  up  hill  and  down  hill  and  on  each  side  of 
him.  He  attempted  to  rise,  and  got  on  his  knees ;  but  another 
punch  in  the  he^id  levelled  him  to  where  he  was  before. 
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Beeves  was  also  punched,  and  lay  alongside  of  him ;  so  was 
Bussell,  twenty  yards  off,  to  which  he  had  run  in  attempting 
to  escape.  There  he  was,  like  his  two  companions,  undergoing 
the  process  of  head-punching ;  and  there  could  not  be  three 
more  agreeable  heads  to  practise  upon.  They  were  precisely 
of  that  kind  which  those  inclined  to  break  heads  in  such  a 
situation  as  that  like  best  to  encounter:  they  took  much, 
and  gave  little.  Luckily  they  were  hard  heads :  and  after  a 
short  while,  the  prostrate  bodies  that  owned  them  one  by  one 
lifted  them  from  the  ground ;  and,  seeing  no  one  near,  they  got 
on  their  feet,  got  each  hold  of  his  hare,  and  Bice  his  three 
turnips,  and  ran. 

Hark  I  the  firing  of  the  guns  has  ceased,  and  the  shouts  of 
men  calling  upon  men  has  filled  its  place  in  the  echoing  air. 

The  shouts  cease  too.  Deep  silence  has  taken  hold  of  every- 
thing, and  of  every  man.  Has  it  seized  them,  and  said  they 
shall  not  fight  I  No :  the  silence  is  again  broken.  A  voice 
breaks  it,  and  an  accompanying  blow  breaks  a  head.  Another 
head  is  punched ;  a  man  falls,  and  a  cry  for  mercy  rises  from 
where  he  fell.  Another  blow  is  struck,  and  a  bludgeon  is  the 
weapon.     Luckless  weapon,  and  luckless  hands  that  wield  it ! 

Tney  are  the  same  that  levelled  Bice  and  Beeves;  and, 
when  these  men  rose  to  their  knees,  knocked  them  down  again. 

They  are  those  of  a  strong  man — a  bold  man ;  still  he  would 
attack  six  such  as  Bice  and  Beeves  rather  than  him  whose 
head  he  has  last  made  a  punch  at,  and  whom  again  he  strikes. 

He  gives  the  blow,  but  it  is  stopped,  and  he  gets  one  in  re- 
turn.    He  receives  another.    He  is  before  one  who  is  his  match. 

He  is  the  best  man  in  the  squire^s  service — the  head  game- 
keeper— fio  coward  ;  but  he  falls — falls  heavily ;  groans — 
struggles — ^groans  again — stretches  his  limbs — contracts  them 
— struggles  no  more — dies — ^and  lies  there  until  he  grows 
cold  and  rigid  as  the  frozen  ground  beneath  him. 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  told  the  squire  for  the  tenth 
time  that  the  man  who  is  now  his  slayer  snould  be  made  an 
under  gamekeeper ;  that  nothing  would  prevent  his  being  a 
poacher  but  being  shot  dead,  or  hanged,  or  made  a  gamekeeper. 

Had  he  known  that  this  man  was  the  one  he  struck  at,  he 
would  have  selected  any  one  else  to  punch  on  the  head,  and 
would  have  avoided  him  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  strife  he  did 
not  distinguish,  and  he  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  man  he 
has  always  feared,  by  the  hand  of  William  Masterton  ! 

See! — ^a  flash  of  fire!— a  gun  off!  O  George  Preston  ! 
have  you  also  killed  a  keeper !  And  to  shoot  him !  it  is 
dastardly  to  shoot  him  and  ne  only  armed  with  a  stick — ^}'ou 
with  a  gun !     No ;  he  is  not  mortally  wounded.     He  struggled 
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with  you  for  that  old  Marlborough  musket,  and  it  went  off  in 
the  struggle.  But  he  will  know  it  ftgain*  Away  with  it!  carry 
it  to  an  everlasting  hidine-plaoe !  Sink  it  in  the  sea!  the  sea 
is  not  here ;  the  nver — ^the  riyer  is  frozen !  Then  if  you  would 
save  your  neck  and  the  neck  of  him  it  belongs  to,  home  with  you 
instantly  and  bum  it,  or  bury  it;  bury  it  below  the  hearthstone, 
twenty  feet  down  if  you  can.  Yet  stay;  do  not  take  it  home* 
Kill  the  man  dead  that  will  be  witness  against  you!  No;  do 
not — ^for  Heayen''s  sake,  do  not!  Hide  the  gun  here;  it  will 
be  found  if  taken  home ! 

Ah,  you  cannot  hide  it  here !  You  have  not  time  f  Every 
one  runs,  and  you  must  run  with  them.  Now  you  are  upon 
the  heath,  among  the  furze ;  hide  it  among  the  furze !  You 
have  done  so ;  that  is  so  far  well. 

Listen!  the  bloodhounds!  Your  companion,  who  comes  up 
breathless,  tells  you  he  heard  them  called  for.  They  are  on 
your  traclE !  Fly,  every  man ! — fly  for  your  lives !  The 
hounds  are  in  the  leash,  but  they  will  be  set  loose  the  moment 
you  are  seen.     They  come  unerringly  forward.    Here  is  a  tree. 

Hark  to  that  voice  I — it  says,  *^  Stand,  men ;  stand  round 
this  tree  !^  The  voice  is  Masterton^s.  ^^Stand  firm,  every  one, 
or  we  shall  be  torn  in  pieces !  Load  your  guns,  stand  back  to 
back,  faces  outwards,  guns  in  front,  and  be  firm  !^^ 

"Who  are  they  that  have  not  come  up  T  "  Rice  and  Reevesr 
"No;  Beeves  is  here,  and  there  comes  Bice.'"  They  have 
unleashed  the  bloodhounds.  They  come !  Heavens,  they  are 
upon  Bice  !  Bun,  man,  run  !^  "He  can  run  no  faster;  he  is 
breathless  !^  '*  Gted  have  mercy  on  poor  Jem  Bice  !^  "  The 
first  bloodhound  is  on  him  !^^ 

No;  it  is  not.  That  was  a  good  shot,  Masterton.  And 
so  is  that,  Mason.  Would  to  Heaven  no  other  lives  had  been 
taken  this  night  but  the  Uves  of  these  two  bloodhounds!  The 
keepers  will  not  come  nearer ;  their  dogs  are  dead. 

And  they  did  not  come  nearer,  the  pursuers  returned.  And 
each  of  the  pursued  found  his  way  home  to  his  own  house  as 
soon  as  means  had  been  taken  to  conceal  everything  effectually 
that  miffht  witness  against  them  and  tell  of  their  being  out 
that  night.  They  had  done  more  injuir  than  they  had  received. 
They  had  given  quite  as  many  punches  in  the  head  as  they 
had  gotten.  They  admonished  each  other  to  be  cautious  about 
next  day. 

The  next  day  came,  and  the  next,  and  still  no  officer  of  the 
law  was  openly  seen  in  Bidgley.  It  was  known  that  this  parish 
had  furnished  the  poachers  on  that  fatal  night ;  but  the  parish 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  it,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  as  likely  to  be  poachers  as  those  who  had  been 
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actually  out.  Still  there  were  suspioions,  and  some  of  them 
well  directed ;  but  these  did  not  light  on  the  men  who  had 
received  punches  in  the  head  and  carried  marks  of  the  conflict 
under  their  hats.    Nobody  was  apprehended. 

Yet  day  after  day  did  tiie  stem  unyielding  winter  hold  in 
his  hand  the  spots  of  blood,  and  invite  the  world  to  look  upon 
them.  He  had  laid  a  white  sheet  of  snow  upon  the  earth  and 
taken  impressions  of  guilty  men^s  feet,  and  of  the  blood  that 
mad^  them  guilty.  He  treasured  up  evidence  against  them ; 
set  his  seal  upon  mother  earth ;  put  her  under  lock  and  key ; 
told  her  that  though  the  criminals  were  her  own  sons,  she 
should  not  be  permitted  to  soften  and  melt,  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  footsteps  and  of  their  crimes.  No.  So  careful 
was  he  to  preserve  the  fearful  evidence  of  blood,  that  he  denied 
even  one  additional  particle  of  snow  to  obliterate  it  so  long  as 
he  could  hold  the  earth  in  his  hard  bondage. 

And  while  men  were  secretly  searching,  and  asking  who  they 
should  suspect  and  accuse  and  punish,  he,  the  stem  winter,  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  punished  the  poachers  unre- 
lentingly. He  would  not  give  them  work,  hard-nearted  winter 
that  he  was !  and  he  screwed  the  worm  of  gnawing  hunger 
into  them.  Thev  dared  not  go  to  the  game,  for  he  scared 
them  with  the  prints  of  their  own  feet,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
he  would  not  wipe  out.  He  loaded  them  with  heavy  dread, 
which  they  carried  upon  them  all  day,  and  made  them  afraid 
to  sleep  at  night.  And  when  weariness  bore  them  down  and 
sunk  them  in  slumber,  he  came  and  howled  down  their  chimneys 
and  awoke  them,  and  rattled  at  their  windows,  and  whistled  at 
the  keyholes,  as  if  calling  the  constables  to  come  and  take 
them  to  prison.  And  in  the  daytime  he  would  put  out  their 
fires,  and  wring  and  pioch  them  with  hunger  and  with  cold, 
until  they  almost  wisned  themselves  han^d  and  out  of  the 
world.  And  he  would  lay  hold  of  the  children,  and  make 
holes  in  their  shoes,  and  benumb  their  bare  toes  and  make 
them  cry,  and  make  their  mothers  weep  and  pray  for  summer 
to  come,  and  ask  why  it  was  that  Heaven  had  ever  permitted 
poor  people  to  be  bora. 

And  all  this  time  he  would  sit  with  roast  beef,  and  red- 
faced  jollity,  and  rich  wine,  at  the  squire'*s  table,  and  with 
toast  and  ale  in  the  squire^s  hall ;  and  tie  would  heap  the  fires 
with  coals  and  blazing  logs,  and  roar  up  the  chimneys  that  all 
England  was  well-fed  and  happy,  save  the  idle  fellows  about 
Bidgley,  who  should  be  all  hanged. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
The  end  of  Winter  and  the  end  of  Bioe> 

But  a  change  came,  and  winter  ruled  no  longer ;  he  was 
dethroned ;  and  May,  queen  of  the  summer  months,  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Where  the  imperious  tyrant  went  to,  none  can 
tell.  Some  said  that  May  had  banished  him  to  regions  where 
human  foot  had  never  trodden,  and  that  he  had  become  king 
of  the  solitudes  of  the  everlasting  snow.  And  they  said  his 
palace  was  in  the  icy  mountains,  and  that  his  vengeance  was 
so  cruel  upon  those  who  loved  May  better  than  him,  that  he 
came  out  upon  the  ocean  to  look  for  men  and  for  ships  that 
might  have  come  from  his  old  dominions.  And  they  said, 
when  he  found  the  ships  and  living  men  in  them,  he  hemmed 
them  in,  and  went  into  them  and  put  out  every  fire  and  every 
lamp,  and  nipped  their  noses  off  in  the  dark,  and  their  toes 
and  their  fingers ;  and  then  took  the  life  out  of  them.  And 
then,  they  said,  he  would  toss  the  ships  about  in  their  ragged 
sails  and  laugh  at  them ;  and,  when  he  was  tired  of  that,  he 
would  take  two  icebergs  and  crush  the  sides  of  the  ships  toge- 
ther, and  grind  them  to  atoms,  and  then  go  out  upon  the  ocean 
to  get  more. 

Others  said  that  he  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  deep  oaves. 
They  said  he  must  be  dead,  for  more  than  once  they  had  seen 
his  ghost  at  dawn  of  day.  They  said  they  had  seen  little 
cherry  blossoms  with  their  eyes  put  out,  and  peaches  smitten, 
and  withered,  and  dying,  all  in  the  night — even  in  the  gar- 
dens of  May.  And  thev  had  seen  something  white  on  the 
green  meadows,  which,  the  moment  the  daylight  came,  dis- 
solved and  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  until  the  next  night, 
when  it  would  once  more  appear  and  again  dissolve,  leaving 
the  youngest  flowers  dead  on  the  bosom  of  the  leaves  that 
nursed  them.  They  said  it  must  be  his  ghost,  it  was  so  like 
him.  It  could  not  be  himself,  it  moved  so  silently,  and  was 
so  timid. 

But  May,  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  rule,  knew  it  was 
himself,  and  feared  him.  And  she  rose  early  every  morning ; 
and  with  her  attendants  went  out  to  look  for  him,  and  chase 
him  away  until  he  was  gone  altogether ;  and  then  she  took 
leaves  and  flowers  and  clothed  those  whom  he  had  stripped 
naked.  And  then  she  made  every  living  thing  happy  that 
belonged  to  her ;  and  she  bloomed  and  sung  in  her  gardens 
and  m  her  fields;  and  thus  it  was  that  they  cal^d  her 
"  Merry  May.**' 

No  longer  did  the  river  gather  its  waters  and  rush  from 
old  winter  and  his  angry  storms  over  the  meadows  and  the 
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farm-fields.  It  was  all  placid  and  clear  now,  and  its  little 
tmuts  disported  themselyes  on  its  sunny  bosom  as  if  they  had 
no  fear. 

And  Bidgley  meadow  was  no  longer  battered  with  broken 
ice  and  fragments  of  frozen  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  the  field 
of  Winter^s  Waterloo.  It  was  now  all  gaiety  and  greenness ; 
with  cows  upon  it,  rich  in  milk  as  they  were  rich  in  grass ; 
and  maidens  singing  as  they  milked  the  cows ;  and  laughing 
children  trooping  along  with  handfuls  of  buttercups,  and  cela- 
dine,  and  cowslips,  and  daisies,  and  violets;  and  the  lark 
carolling  in  high  air,  as  if  earth  was  not  large  enough  for  all 
its  joy,  and  had  to  send  to  heaven  and  borrow  more  room. 

And  Bidgley  Heath,  with  its  furze  in  bloom,  had  arrayed 
itself  in  CTeen  and  gold,  and  it  gave  fragrance  to  the  soft 
south  wind,  and  loaded  it  with  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  industry 
of  ten  thousand  of  the  insect  working  classes.  Thither  came 
the  laughing  children  with  their  happy  voices,  and  their 
flowers,  and  the  rushes  they  had  pulled  on  Farmer  Buncle'*s 
meadows,  where  there  was  more  than  enough  of  them ;  the 
flowers  to  make  palaces  for  butterflies,  and  the  rushes  to  plait 
into  helmets,  and  swords,  and  whips  for  themselves ;  thither 
they  came,  the  leaders  and  the  led,  those  that  were  always 
in  front,  and  those  that  were  always  behind. 

There  was  young  Jem  Bice,  that  carried  his  little  brother 
Bobby  on  his  back,  and  led  his  sister  Fanny  by  the  hand,  and 
lent  his  shoes  to  young  Bill  Masterton  who  had  none,  to 
go  among  the  furze  with  Fred.  Mason  to  look  for  nests. 
There  were  the  Bussell'*s  three  little  girls  with  blue  eves, 
three  buds  from  one  stem;  they  tripped  together  hand  in 
hand  with  little  Mary  Beeves  between  them,  who  had  no 
mother ;  and  she  was  alwavs  led  by  the  hand  because  she  had 
no  mother.  And  when  the  house  was  made  with  rows  of 
stones  upon  the  grass,  she  was  put  inside  to  be  mistress. 
And  Bill  Masterton'^s  little  baby  sister  was  put  with  her,  for 
he  had  promised  to  bring  flowers  to  them  from  where  nobody 
could  go  but  himself,  and  also  the  magpie^s  eggs  from  the  top 
of  the  lofty  elm  tree,  if  they  would  keep  his  little  sister  while 
he  was  away,  and  put  her  in  their  house.  And  they  also  put 
Jem  Biceps  little  Bobby  in  the  house,  and  called  Jem  ^^  father,^* 
because  he  plaited  the  rushes  for  them  and  made  helmets,  and 
caps,  and  baskets,  and  made  dishes  upon  which  to  serve  out 
the  buttercup  feast. 

In  this  did  young  Jem  Bice  delight  rather  than  to  go 
among  the  furze  to  rob  bird^s  nests.  But  Mason  and  Mas- 
terton were  keen  nesters ;  and  Mason  looked  into  a  cluster 
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of  bushea,  and  said  he  waa  sure  he  had  seen  a  goldfinch  fly 
out.    And  then  he  exclaimed,  ^'  By  goom,  if  here  b^^t  a  gun ! 
upon  which  young  Masterton  lookecl  in  and  said,  ^'  By  goom, 
if  it  ben^t  !^ 

They  had  both  been  well  taught  by  their  fathers  that  no 
gun  nor  aught  pertaining  to  a  gun,  nor  any  word  relating 
thereto,  must  be  seen  or  spoken  at  home.  W  ould  they  then 
leave  this  here !  Some  otner  boys  might  come  and  oarry  it 
away.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  Jem  Bice  to  take  it 
home  to  his  house  i  His  father  had  never  been  suspected  of 
having  a  gun,  nor  of  using  one ;  he  had  only  been  suspected 
of  going  out  with  other  men. 

They  accordingly  told  the  finding  of  the  gun  to  young  Jem. 
And  proudly  happy  was  he,  when,  after  much  scheming  to  get 
it  home  unseen,  (though  it  was  not  unseen,)  he  deposited 
it  in  the  empty  pig-stye;  for  his  father,  so  hard  had  the 
winter  been  and  so  late,  was  unable  to  buy  a  pig  to  put  in 
the  stye. 

Secret  and  sweet  was  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  when  young 
Masterton  brought  some  powder  from  the  place  where  his 
own  father  had  hid  it,  and  in  which  only  the  son  of  such  a 
father  could  have  found  it.  Secret  and  sweet  was  Jem'^s 
delight  when  he  found  that  he  could  purchase  the  whole  right 
and  title  to  this  old  Marlborough  musket  from  the  other  two 
boys,  as  also  some  powder  to  flash  in  the  pan,  by  giving  Mas- 
terton his  live  rabbit  that  he  got  from  his  uncle,  and  Mason 
all  the  marbles  he  had,  and  me  blade  of  a  knife,  and  a  bow 
and  arrow  which  wanted  only  the  string  to  be  complete. 

But  he  had  possessed  his  bargain  only  a  few  days  when  he 
began  to  see  what  a  dangerous  purchase  he  had  made.  And 
the  July  assizes,  when  they  came,  revealed  the  awful  fatality 
of  it  in  the  stark-naked  horrible  truth  that  his  father  was 
to  be  hanged  for  murder,  the  finding  of  this  ^n  hidden  in  his 
pig'Stye  being  a  chief  circumstance  against  him. 

In  what  manner  all  the  evidence  was  made  to  bear,  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  relate.  The  Judge,  in  passing  sentence, 
said  he  had  never  seen  a  clearer  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy  to  him  in  this 
world. 

And  James  Bice  received  no  mercy.  He  was  haneed  by 
the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  and  buried  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison. 

And  his  wife,  who,  being  a  woman,  had  the  heart  of  a 
woman — ^it  broke ;  and  she  received  a  pauperis  funeral.  And 
his  children — ^young  Jem,  Nanny,  and  Fanny,  and  little  Bobby, 
who  was  his  mother^s  darling — where  are  they  ?    In  the  work- 
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botise ;  and  they  are  known  by  the  designation  of  ^^  The  chil- 
dren of  the  man  who  was  hanged  for  m  wder.^ 


THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  PANIC. 

A  WITCH  8T0RT  FOR  NEW  TEAR  1846. 

In  my  western  travels  through  the  grazing  districts  of 
Hereford,  Brecon,  and  Monmouth,  I  heara  complaints  every- 
where of  the  terrible  disasters  of  the  panic  whicn  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  that  tariff  admitting  foreign 
cattle  at  L.l  per  head  of  customhouse  duty.  The  graziers 
thought  they  were  to  be  ruined,  and  rushed  to  the  markets  to 
sell  their  cattle  which,  with  the  diminished  consumption  of 
butcher  meat  consequent  on  five  years  of  depressed  trade  in 
the  towns  and  factory  districts  of  the  kingdom,  brought  down 
the  prices  of  cattle  to  a  ruinous  extent.  The  political  land- 
owners who  supported  protection  and  their  newspapers  made 
the  case  worse.  Thev,  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  farmers 
stand  forth  strong  and  bold  to  defend  protection,  never  ceased 
to  sound  the  akurm  of  amcultural  ruin.  The  farmers  and 
ffraziers,  naturally  inclined  to  timidity  on  policy  which  they 
did  not  understand,  were  urged  into  a  state  of  desperation  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  tneir  friends.  One  Mr  Matthew 
White,  an  extensive  grazier,  was   not  onlv  a  loser  by  the 

i)anic  himself,  but,  having  some  influence  m  Herefordshire, 
rightened  many  others,  and  made  them  run  and  sell.  He  is 
introduced  in  the  following  story.  In  Monmouthshire,  to  which 
it  more  immediately  refers,  some  of  the  great  landlords,  fore- 
most in  frightening  the  farmers  about  the  tariff,  were  not 
backward  to  distrain  upon  them  for  rent  when  the  panic  caused 
them  to  lose  their  farm  profits.    On  this  the  story  is  founded. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Some  Aoeoant  of  where  and  under  what  oireamstanoes. 

How  long  it  is  ago  can  hardly  yet  be  told.  It  may  be 
known  before  we  are  done. 

The  time  of  the  year  was  December.  There  were  misletoe 
about  and  holly ;  there  were  carcases  of  prize  cattle,  which 
told  of  Christmas ;  but  the  weather  did  not  belong  to  Christ- 
mas. It  was  not  weather  to  rejoice  the  weU-fed  of  the  world. 
The  butchers  did  not  like  it.  It  was  not  weather  to  rejoice 
the  firesides  of  the  very  poor,  for  benevolent  coal  clubs  did  not 
open  their  hearts,  because  it  was  not  a  hard  winter.  It  was 
foggy*  muggy>  muddy,  chilly,  shivery,  drizzly,  windy,  cold,  and 
wet  weather ;  that  is  what  it  was. 
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It  was  like  as  if  December  had  not  taken  bis  natural  rest^ 
and  had  not  risen  from  his  bed  the  sound-headed,  hard-footed, 
Christmas-faced,  dancing  December  which  he  used  to  be.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  turned  his  days,  short  as  they  were,  into 
nights,  and  had  been  spending  them  with  November  in  carousals 
of  heavy-wettedness ;  coming  home  to  the  performance  of  his 
own  business  dosing  and  winkine ;  bespattered  from  head  to 
foot ;  refusing  to  be  brushed  and  look  respectable  ;  storming 
and  blustering ;  driving  poor  people  about  who  were  obliged 
to  carry  loads  on  their  heads ;  wetting  every  body  all  over ; 
tearing  the  soles  from  bad  shoes,  and  the  shoes  from  wayworn 
feet ;  spoiling  the  prize  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  geese  and 
turkeys,  and  threatening  to  do  the  same  with  the  mince-pies, 
and  make  Christmas,  like  himself,  sour  and  unhappy.  Such 
was  that  December  in  which  occurred  the  events  of  our  legend. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  legend  belongs  exclusively  to  any 
one  place.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  does  not.  We  often 
find  different  towns  in  possession  of  the  same  legends.  For 
instance,  twenty  villages  in  England,  and  nearly  as  many  in 
Scotland,  contend  with  half  as  many  towns  for  the  distinction 
of  having  buried  a  lady  who  was  only  in  a  trance,  and  of  having 
had  a  sexton  who  opened  the  grave  at  night,  and  cut  her 
fingers  off  to  get  her  rings,  who  thus  broke  her  trance,  and 
enabledher  to  get  up  and  tap  at  her  own  door  for  admittance, 
within  which  the  bereaved  husband  was  heard  to  declare  that 
if  his  wife  was  not  dead  and  buried  he  would  say  that  she  was 
at  the  door ! 

Some  towns  dispute  as  to  which  burned  the  last  wit<ch ; 
some  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  gave  birth  to  the  man  who 

sold  himself  to ,  no  matter  whom ;  and  others  contend  for 

the  distinction  of  having  had  a  ravine  dug  out,  a  bridge  built, 
or  a  road  made  by  that  remarkable  old  "  navvy"  who  bought 
the  man  who  sold  himself.  It  has  even  been  disputed  to  which 
parish  some  ghost  belonged,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
several,  as  if  it  had  been  a  parish  ghost  seeking  a  settle- 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  events  of  our  present  story  have 
occurred  in  more  places  than  one.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  distinguished  enough  to  have  a  cattle  market  in  it  in 
which  they  have  not  occurred.  But  I  adhere  to  a  West  of 
England  version,  as  it  happened  in  the  county  town  of  a  shire 
which  has  the  Bristol  Channel  on  one  side  and  South  Wales 
on  the  other.  This  town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Wye,  near  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mon,  and  they  were  both 
in  high  flood.  It  is  a  genteel  river  the  Wye,  but  had  then 
been  getting  in  its  first  winter  contributions,  a  kind  of  water 
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rental  from  the  plebeian  working  streams,  and  it  looked  fami- 
liar with  them,  and  was  not  so  genteel  and  reserved  as  it  had 
been.  It  was  of  a  fustian-iacKet  colour,  but  not  so  black 
as  its  vassal  the  Mon,  which  issued  from  the  womb  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  deep  into  which  the  human  ants — ^worms, 
if  you  will — had  penetrated  for  coal  and  iron  to  make  wealth 
and  strength  for  England.  The  Mon  was  a  working  river, 
embrowned  with  its  coaly  toil  and  with  the  iron  rocks  in  the 
deep  caves,  and  with  the  red  earth  which  seemed  to  yield  its 
very  blood  to  give  England  treasure.  A  hundred  humble 
streams  of  its  own  industrious  order  joined  with  it,  and  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  genteeler  Wye,  which,  in  its  turn,  was 
gobbled  by  the  Severn,  he  rolling  along  like  a  tax-gatherer  to 
the  ocean  to  feed  the  ^eat  monopolist  of  all ;  where  the  d^^ed 
waters  from  the  Welsh  hills  bore  no  more  evidence  of  having 
once  been  the  water  of  working  streams  than  do  any  three 
halfpence  paid  for  a  pennyworth  of  bread  bear  evidence  of 
havmg  been  once  a  working-man^s  halfpence  when  they  are  in 
the  treasury  of  a  duke — the  fractional  part  of  an  ocean  of 
guineas. 

The  Mon  rushed  down  in  full  flood,  as  if  it  could  not  spare 
a  moment  from  business  to  linger  anywhere.  Its  neighbours, 
larger  and  less,  were  all  alike.  The  very  springlets,  by  far 
too  youn^  as  yet  to  do  any  work,  imitated  tneir  elders,  put 
their  little  feet  in  their  father^s  shoes,  put  his  hat  on,  which 
fell  over  their  eyes,  rambled  about  knowing  not  where  they 
wenti,  and  raised  their  voices  as  if  they  bade  all  England  bear 
witness  that  they  had  now  grown  big. 

But  it  was  a  dreary  day  to  such  men  and  beasts  as  were 
obliged  to  be  out  in  it.  How  the  shepherd  who  had  been 
twenty  years  in  that  one  service,  having  his  choice  between 
the  shelter  of  the  hedge  where  the  ground  was  wettest,  or  the 
windy  side  of  the  hedge  where  the  ground  was  driest,  longed 
to  see  ten  other  Decembers  over  his  head,  that  he  might  then 
perchance  get  a  "  premium  of  a  sovereign  and  a  great-coat, 
with  the  society^s  buttons  on  it,  for  Ions  service  !^  How 
strongly  did  he  feel  a  conviction  that  stall  and  shed  feeding 
for  turnip  eating  sheep  was  the  best  I  and  when  he  saw  his 
flock  knee-deep  in  earthy  mortar,  their  food  as  deep  in  the 
mud  as  their  feet ;  and  how  the  cattle  in  the  wet  meadows 
shivered,  and  felt  what  it  was  to  be  on  farms  which  had  not 
plenty  of  straw  for  them  and  winter  food ;  how  they  would 
have  understood  the  operation  of  a  corn-law,  which  their 
owners  did  not  understand,  had  they  been  farmers  as  well  as 
beasts ;  how  they  would  have  said,  bring  oats  and  beans  fur 
us  to  eat  and  be  fat  with,  and  we  will  make  the  farm  rich  to 
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grow  wheat  and  plenty  of  warm  straw  to  lie  on,  and  muoh 
provender  to  be  added  by  you  to  our  oats  and  beans  ! 

But  shepherds,  and  sheep,  and  meadow  oattle,  shivered  and 
were  drenched,  and  nobody  seemed  to  think  they  ought  to  be 
warm  and  dry.  What  between  the  ploughmen  sinking  in  the 
undrained  land  when  they  ventured  on  it  in  the  day  time,  and 
sinking  in  their  potato  burrows  when  they  put  their  feet  on 
them  at  night,  unconscious  that  their  stores  of  winter  food 
had  been  transformed  into  heaps  of  rottenness ;  what  between 
their  master  seeing  the  wheat  which  was  sown  for  next  yearns 
crop  rotting  in  the  ground,  because  the  land  was  undrained 
and  the  weather  so  continuously  wet ;  what  between  his 
knowing  that  he  had  no  money  to  drain  it,  and  not  much 
chance  of  getting  the  profit  if  he  had  money  and  did  drain  it ; 
what  between  having  his  hay  spoiled  in  the  summer  by  a 
month  of  rain,  and  me  flooding  of  the  rivers  upon  meadows 
where  his  rheumatic  sheep  now  stood — rheumatic  because  they 
were  in  the  wet,  in  the  wet  because  they  must  pick  up  scanty 
grass,  there  being  little  hay,  no  com  to  eat,  and  little  straw  to 
lie  upon ;  what  between  all  these  things,  the  continued  gloom 
of  the  weather,  and  a  gloomy  forebodm^  of  something  which 
was  once  far  off,  but  which  was  now  comm^  near  and  nearer, 
and  which  such  friends  as  they  ever  took  pleasure  in  listening 
to,  said  was  to  be  a  terrible  calamity ;  what  between  all  these 
things,  they  were  every  one,  both  masters  and  men,  as  low  in 
spirits  as  the  weather-glass  in  the  parlour  or  as  the  catUe 
tnat  hung  their  heads  in  the  meadows. 

But  amid  all  this  dreariness  of  man  and  beast,  of  earth  and 
air,  there  was,  at  lea«t  in  one  place,  a  spot  of  joy,  a  focus  of 
happiness,  where  the  light  spirits  of  youth,  i^eased  from 
school  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  had  assembled.  A  younff 
tradition  says  it  was  in  the  town  which  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mon,  or  rather  where  the  Wye  snatches  up  the  Mon 
in  its  mouth,  that  these  light  spirits,  heroes  and  heroines  of 
our  tale,  were  assembled. 

CHAPTEK  u. 
An  AeoouDi  of  the  Giant  Child  and  his  Gimndmotiier. 

In  that  town  indicated  in  the  last  chapter  lived  a  fortune- 
teller, one  Sally  Morgan.  It  was  often  a  subject  of  dispute 
with  the  townspeople  whether  old  Sally  really  believed  in  her 
power  of  telling  fortunes,  or  only  professed  to  do  so  for  the 
pence  which  the  practice  brought  to  her.  If  she  did  not 
believe,  she  simulated  belief  with  wonderful  fidelity.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  she  believed.     The  fact  that  out  of  hundreds 
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of  prophecies  there  was  hardly  one  instance  known  of  her  being 
correct,  only  proves  that  her  system  of  fortune-telling  was 
false ;  it  does  not  prove  that  she  did  not  believe  in  it. 

She  was  grandmother  to  one  Benjamin  Morgan,  a  man  of 
large  stature  and  weak  mind,  who  walked  on  cratches,  and 
did  not  look  straight  with  bis  eyes.  He  was  old  enough  to  be 
a  man,  but  hardly  wise  enough  to  be  a  boy.  He  passed  his 
time  as  a  boy ;  as  a  small  boy ;  as  a  boy  petted  and  made 
much  of— even  unto  spoiling. 

There  might  be  some  excuse  for  this,  inasmuch  as  he,  being 
of  weak  mind  and  of  feeble  health,  and  being  entirely  under 
the  charge  of  his  grandmother,  she  had  a  tenderness  of  regard 
for  him,  increased  by  his  helplessness.  But  this  tenderness  of 
regard  led  her  to  condSne  him  entirely  within  doors,  not  suffering 
him  to  go  out  either  for  the  increase  of  health  or  strength,  or 
to  assist  in  adding  something  to  the  family  income.  Indeed, 
on  the  last  point,  it  was  sometimes  alleged  that  Old  Sally 
made  more  money  through  the  pretence  of  having  a  poor 
helpless,  fatherless,  and  motherless  *^  innoc^it^  to  look  alter, 
thaji  she  would  have  done  had  he  worked  for  and  looked  after 
himself.  And  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  her  practice  of 
fortune-telling  was  far  more  profitable  to  h^  than  a  more 
honest  course  of  life  would  have  been.  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  appearance  of  the  gigantic  child  in  her  house, 
always  there  and  never  out  of  doors,  save  idien  he  peeped  out 
at  lonely  hours,  and  instantlv  drew  in  again  if  he  saw  himself 
observea — there  was  somethmg  in  this  giant  whom  she  '^  pro- 
tected^ that  deepened  the  mystery  of  her  own  life,  and  thus 
added  value  to  her  prophecies ;  for  prophecies  must  be  planted 
in  deep  mystery  to  take  root  and  grow,  and  be  rank,  and  rear 
themselves  up  with  dark  shadows,  and  look  terrible.  If  there 
be  no  mystery  at  their  roots,  there  is  no  life  in  them ;  they 
are  seen,  and  they  perish.     The  world^s  eye  withers  them  up. 

The  giant  was  not  an  unhappy  creature;  though,  by  a 
kind  of  "  whinin^*^*  noise  he  made  whenever  a  stranger  came 
within  hearing,  that  stranger  would  have  thought  him  greatly 
distressed.  He  begged  halfpence  from  all  who  came  to  his 
grandmother  to  get  their  fortunes  told,  and  it  was  her  custom 
to  foretell  an  indifferent  fortune  to  those  who  in  the  least  hesi- 
tated to  give  him  halfpence.  To  those  who  refused,  she  pro- 
phesied disasters  not  much  short  of  ending  their  days  upon 
the  gallows. 

'<  Whining*'  was  made  an  agricultural  word  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sidney 
Herbert,  one  of  the  members  for  Wiltshhre,  who  told  the  farmers  that  they 
most  set  themselTea  to  the  better  cultivatioii  of  their  land,  and  not  eome  always 
vMning  to  Parliament  for  relieC  The  word  became  a  fixture  on  landlords  as 
well  as  farmers. 
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The  gigantic  Benjamin,  by  the  halfpence  thus  obtained,  and 
by  other  means  to  be  explained  presently,  provided  himself 
with  toys  for  his  amusement ;  rather,  it  should  be  said,  for 
his  employment,  for  he  had  no  employment  but  his  amusements. 
He  had  a  box  of  earth  in  the  m>nt  window,  and  another  in 
the  back  window,  and  in  these  he  would  plant  a  bean  or  two, 
and  half  a  dozen  grains  of  wheat.  The  hearthstone  was  his 
farm-yard ;  and  he  had  not  only  wheeled  waggons  and  ploughs 
upon  it,  but  horses  on  wheels.  He  had  cows  which  lay  down 
because  they  could  not  stand — ^not  for  fat,  but  for  the  want  of 
feet  to  their  wooden  pegs.  The  floor  was  always  in  confusio/i. 
It  was  bestrewed  with  wooden  hounds,  foxes,  and  hunters, 
which  stood  still,  save  when  he  moved  them ;  and  when  he  was 
tired  of  moving  them,  and  tired  of  play,  he  grumbled  to  his 
grandmother,  who  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that 
somebody  would  soon  be  coming  to  get  their  fortunes  told,  of 
whom  he  could  beg  a  few  more  halfpence  to  get  a  few  more 
toys.     And  when  they  came,  this  he  did  accordingly. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  a  creature,  and  that  creature 
human,  bearing  the  name,  nature,  stature,  and  years  of  a  man, 
thus  growing  into  mature  life,  year  after  year,  with  no  higher 
enjoyment,  and  no  higher  purpose,  than  the  play  of  a  child. 
Pity  sugj^ests  that  we  should  hide  such  a  helpless  being,  so 
humiliating  to  human  nature,  in  obscurity  for  ever ;  but  duty 
says  that  he  who  could  learn  nothing  himself  must  be  made  a 
lesson  of  instruction  to  others.  The  riant  Ben  had  certain 
propensities  and  habits,  and  did  certam  acts  which  led  some 
people  to  doubt  if  he  was  so  harmless  and  weak-minded  as  he 
outwardly  seemed  to  be.  He  was  not  altogether  an  innocent ; 
he  was  not  free  of  guile  ;  but  that  I  attribute  to  weakness  of 
intellect  and  the  teaching  of  his  grandmother  rather  than  to 
any  inherent  propensity  to  do  mischief.  He  was  taught  to 
live  by  his  helplessness,  as  has  been  already  told ;  how  he 
acted  up  to  that  tuition  we  shall  now  in  part  discover. 

It  was  in  grandmother  Morgan'^s  bouse  that  the  holiday 
children,  who  had  escaped  from  school,  were  assembling  to 
have  sport  with  one  another  and  with  Ben.  The  old  woman 
had  this  peculiarity  about  children  coming  to  her  house,  that 
she  did  not  hate  them,  else  she  would  not  have  permitted 
them  to  come ;  but  she  only  loved  them  for  what  they  brought 
with  them.  They  brought  their  holiday  halfpence  ;  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  gave  them  liberty  to  take  presents  to 
her,  that  she  might  not  cast  an  evil  eye  on  them  in  after  life. 
She  also  contrived  to  be  friendly  with  the  parents,  and  she 
was  friendly  with  them  because  she  foretold  the  ffood  fortune 
that  was  to  happen  to  the  children,  to  such  children  at  least 
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aa  shared  their  cakes  with  her  gigantic  grandson,  Big  Ben. 
The  children  were  also  excellent  listeneris  to  her  stories  about 
witches,  ghosts,  fairies,  and  enchantments  ;  and  as  she  loved 
to  hear  herself  talk,  she  loved  listeners.  Thus  far,  and  thus 
far  only,  did  she  love  the  children. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  such  prime  sport  to  see 
Big  Ben,  larger  than  any  of  their  fathers,  playing  with  toys, 
and  they  allowed  to  mingle  their  toys  with  his,  that  nearly 
every  one,  whose  parents  would  permit,  and  who  had  a  toy,  or 
a  box  of  toys  to  bring  with  them,  were  there  in  the  play  led 
on  to  the  sport  by  the  great  man-child.  And  they  put  all 
the  oddest  looking  toys  and  the  most  expensive  together,  and 
made  a  show  of  them.  Their  cows  and  bulls  that  ran  upon 
wheels,  and  their  pigs  that  had  not  a  leg  to  carry  them,  they 
put  them  together,  and  clapped  their  hands  and  laughed ;  Big 
Ben  clapping  his  hands  nrst,  and  laughing  loudest.  They 
called  this  their  Christmas  cattle  show ;  and  then  the  little 
ones  clapped  their  hands  louder  and  louder,  because  Big  Ben 
continued  to  clap  his  hands. 

The  world  has  many  pleasant  things  in  it ;  things  at  once 
happy  and  beautiful.  It  has  months  called  May  and  June, 
and  they  have  fruit-trees  and  blossoms  in  them,  and  flower- 
gardens.  The  world  has  weddings.  It  has  also  first-born 
babies,  and  young  mothers  nursing  them.  Christmas  belongs 
to  the  world,  and  boxing  day,  and  so  do  many  happy  things 
that  belong  to  Christmas  ancl  to  boxing  day.  The  assemblies 
of  happy  little  children  belong  to  both ;  and  the  world  has  no 
lovelier  sight  than  an  assembly  of  little  children,  entertaining 
one  another  with  their  own  cakes  and  fruit,  with  their  own 
miniature  table  spread  and  surrounded  by  themselves,  making 
their  own  mirth,  singing  their  own  songs,  dancing  their  own 
dances,  laughing  their  own  laughter.  They  are  fairies  at 
such  a  time ;  but,  hke  the  fairies  of  the  summer  groves,  you 
must  be  good  friends  with  them,  and  approach  them  discreetly, 
to  be  admitted  into  their  society  witnout  spoiling  it.  They 
have  come  too  recently  from  fairy-land,  have  advanced  but 
too  short  a  way  into  the  mortal  world,  to  have  their  joys  fully 
understood  or  partaken  of  by  mortals  who  cease  to  be  mirth- 
ful as  they  grow  into  the  world,  and  think  they  grow  wiser  as 
thev  cease  to  be  mirthful. 

There  was  not  a  happier  assembly  of  youn^  spirits  within 
the  regions  of  Christmas  mirth  than  that  which  met  at  Sally 
Morgan^s ;  there  might  be  a  few,  perhaps  a  good  many,  who 
had  some  distrust  of  both  Sally  and  her  grandson,  but  they 
ffot  such  a  warm  welcome,  and  were  so  caressed  by  the  old 
lady,  and  so  assured  of  friendship  that  would  never  vary  by 
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the  very  large  and  silly  gentleman,  Mr  Benjamin,  that  they 
were  speedily  relieved  of  all  distrust,  and  they  proceeded 
with  tneir  show  of  toys,  and  their  play  as  farmers  and 
farmers^  wives,  led  on  by  Big  Ben  himself,  most  gloriously  and 
uproariously. 

So  long  as  the  cakes  and  halfpence  they  brought  with  them 
lasted,  and  the  apples,  nuts,  and  oranges  which  the  halfpence 
were  sent  out  to  purchase  lasted,  Big  Bon  was  the  best  of 
friends.  It  has  since  been  alleged  that  when  he  could  get  no 
more  halfpence,  cakes,  apples,  nuts,  or  oranges,  from  them,  he 
began  to  help  himself  to  their  toys ;  and  his  avarice  crowing 
by  what  it  fed  on,  as  a  prize  pig  does,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
his  grandmother,  who  told  them  such  ghost  stories  as  nearly 
frightened  them  out  of  their  senses,  and  who  raised  ghosts,  or 
who  made  them  shut  their  eyes  that  they  might  not  see  the 
ghosts  which  she  said  were  there — ^his  avance  growing  by  what 
it  fed  on,  to  vHlt,  friendship  for  children's  halfpence,  and  cakes, 
and  toys,  aided  by  his  CTandmother,  who  told  him  it  was  quite 
right  that  they  shoula  make  dupes  of  those  who  would  be 
duped,  he  proceeded  to  take  from  them  things  which  they 
never  intended  to  part  with,  and  which  they  never  knew  how 
they  lost. 

But  in  saying  this  I  am  perhaps  speaking  too  fast ;  too  fast 
in  respect  of  time  and  place,  if  not  in  respect  of  act  and  fact. 
We  snail  see. 

CHAPTBK  m. 
The  Shadow^  the  Witch^  and  the  Panic. 

The  gigantic  child  led  on  the  play,  by  telling  every  one 
what  they  were  to  do.  They  were  to  play  at  farmers ;  and, 
as  they  were  all  in  his  house,  he  was  to  oe  landlord,  and  they 
were  only  to  do  what  he  bade  them.  And  they  all  clapped 
their  hands,  and  said  they  would  only  do  what  he  bade  them. 
And  it  was  comical  to  see  the  large  creature,  with  the  body 
of  a  giant  and  the  mind  of  a  baby,  directing  their  play; 
telling  them  how  he  would  teach  them  to  make  nice  pretty 
farms  all  over  the  floor  and  on  the  hearth ;  how  he  would 
tell  them  the  best  way  to  put  out  their  toys  to  be  like  a  real 
farm,  while  he  had  never  seen  a  real  farm  in  his  life,  and 
knew  nothing  of  one  but  what  his  grandmother  told  him; 
and  she,  old  woman,  had  been  short-sighted,  very,  all  her 
days. 

His  own  eyes  not  serving  him  perfectly  in  estimating  the 
number  of  children  in  the  room,  who  contended  for  space  to 
spread  out  their  toys,  and  less  perfectly  in  estimatmg  the 
space  of  floor  proper  to  each,  according  to  the  toys  each  had 
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to  put  upon  it,  he  gave  some  a  great  deal  too  muoh,  and  left 
none  to  others.  Mat  White  was  one  who  had  not  many  toys, 
but  who  was  to  have  all  the  room  between  the  arm-chair  at 
the  fireside  and  the  table  at  the  front  window.  John  Button, 
who  had  a  great  many  toys,  and  no  room  to  make  a  farm, 
seeing  how  much  space  Mat  White  had  got,  looked  on  in 
silence  for  a  while,  and  at  last  said  he  did  not  care  about 
playing  at  farms ;  he  would  make  a  shop.  And  others,  who 
had  b^n  looking  on,  like  him,  and  for  the  same  reason,  cried 
with  delight  at  we-discoyery  of  this  resource,  thaib  they  would 
keep  shops  too. 

^  I  won^t  have  no  shops,*"  said  Big  Ben.     "  What  do  we 

want  with  shops  I    We  be  a  playing  at  farmers.     You  are 

>  all  farmers,  and  I  am  your  landlord.     I  won't  have  no  shops 

now,  I  tell  you.    And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Button,  if  you 

don't  do  like  the  rest,  you  shan't  play  at  all.*" 

*'  But  I  can't  do  like  the  rest,"  replied  Button.  ^'  There  is 
Mat  White  making  his  meadows  all  under  his  grandmother's 
armrchair,  and  over  half  the  floor,  just  for  his  own  few  sheep 
and  cows ;  and  see  how  he  is  just  netting  anything,  pieces  q{ 
stick  and  cinder,  and  calling  them  bulls  and  cows  !  There  is 
no  room  for  me.  I  should  keep  a  shop,  and  they  as  have 
farms  should  come  to  market  and  sell  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
com,  and  buy  things  at  my  shop ;  and  I  should  pay  rent  to 
you  for  my  shop,  as  well  as  thev  do  for  their  farms. 

Upon  which  Mat  White  said  pettishly, ''  Now,  Button,  you 
are  always  for  something  new,  and  spoihng  the  play,  I'm  sure 
Mr  Benjamin  knows  better  how  we  should  plav  than  you  do, 
and  he  says  we  are  to  play  at  farms,  and  have  no  shops. 
What  do  we  want  with  snops !  Aint  it  genteeler  to  have 
farms  than  shops !  (whispering)  I'll  let  you  have  part  of  mine 
for  one  of  your  seed  cakes." 

And  thus  the  first  attempt  was  made  at  the  middleman  ffvs- 
tern  and  sub-letting.  But  in  this  case  it  was  prevented.  Kg 
Ben  had  the  merit  of  seeing  his  own  interest  in  this  instance. 
He  saw  the  seed  cakes  in  Button's  pocket,  and  heard  some 
lin^ling  of  halfpence,  so  he  gave  him  and  several  others  who 
had  seed  cakes  and  hidfpence  in  their  pockets  leave  to  play  at 
shops.  He,  however,  impressed  on  them,  or  tried  to  do  so, 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  great  favour  to  let  them  play  at  shops ; 
and  though  the  space  required  was  small,  they  must  give  him 
much  more  seed  cake  for  that  than  any  one  gave  for  the  same 
room  who  played  at  farms.  Button  said  he  did  not  mind 
giving  one  of  his  seed  cakes  and  another  halfpenny,  only  he 
did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  make  him  pay  for  just  haJf  the  top 
of  the  smallest  stool  in  the  house,  while  Mat  White  had  ail 
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the  room  from  the  arm-chair  to  the  table  for  a  seed  cake  and 
two  halfpence.  He  asked,  in  addition,  how  could  they  play  at 
farms  if  there  was  not  somebody  to  pay  them  for  what  they 
brought  to  market ;  and  to  sell  that  again,  and  to  get  the 
implements  for  them  to  work  with,  and  the  clothes  for  them 
to  wear  that  played  at  farms! 

At  which  Big  Ben  only  laughed,  and  said,  *'  Ah,  Button, 
you  don'^t  know  how  to  play ;  what  has  a  farm  to  do  with  a 
shop  ?  You  mind  your  shop,  that  is  all  you  have  to  do.  Now 
all  of  you  as  have  shops,  put  your  things  in  them.*" 

And  the  little  shopkeepers  clapped  their  hands,  and  said 
how  nice  it  was  to  keep  shops ;  and  they  called  to  Mat  White, 
and  all  the  little  boys  that  had  farms,  and  to  the  little  maids 
that  called  themselves  farmers^  wives  and  dairy  women,  to  be 
quick,  and  make  their  butter  and  cheese,  and  fetch  it  to  the 
shops ;  and  to  be  quick  and  sow  their  corn,  and  get  it  reaped, 
and  thrashed,  and  winnowed,  and  measured,  and  bagged, 
and  carried  to  market.  And  all  their  little  voices  shouted, 
and  called  out,  ^*  Let  us  get  butter,  and  cheese,  and  com  to 
carry  to  the  market.*' 

And  so  they  went  on  as  busy  as  little  bees,  and  as  noisy ; 
and  some  never  stopped,  no,  not  for  an  instant,  until  long 
after  the^r  had  seen  Mat  White  stop  and  sit  down  on  his  farm, 
and  let  his  cows  fall  down  fiat  on  tlieir  sides  that  had  no  feet 
to  their  wooden  pegs.  He  was  listening,  and  then  they  all 
listened,  to  a  tale  which  Old  Sally  was  telling  of  a  witch  that 
was  to  come  across  the  Bristol  Ohannel  to  the  shores  of  Mon- 
mouth in  a  ship  ;  and  the  witch  was  to  take  hold  of  all  little 
children,  and  open  their  mouths,  and  put  food  down  their 
throats  until  they  bursted;  and  was  also  to  fill  all  their 
fathers  and  mothers  until  they  bursted ;  and  all  their  big 
brothers  and  sisters  until  they  bursted ;  and  all  the  parsons, 
and  doctors,  and  lawyers  until  they  bursted ;  all  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  land  until  they  bursted  ;  and  all  the  cats, 
and  dogs,  and  pies,  and  fowls,  and  horses,  and  cattle,  farm- 
labourers,  and  all;  paupers  too,  in  the  workhouses;  every 
beast,  and  bird,  and  fish,  and  living  thing  was  to  be  filled 
with  food  by  the  witch  until  everything  bursted  !  And  every- 
thing, with  itself  bursted,  was  to  live  and  never  eat  another 
morsel  of  food,  nor  move  from  the  spot  upon  which  it  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  fulness  of  the  one  great  burst  of  food  which 
the  witch  was  to  give  it.  All  green  things  were  to  wither  and 
die;  nothing  was  to  live  to  see  the  desolation  but  the 
creatures  that  had  bursted  with  fulness  of  food.  They  were 
to  live  for  punishment  if  they  allowed  the  witch  ever  to  set 
foot  on  dry  land  in  Monmouthshire. 
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Mat  White  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  almost  running 
away  from  his  farm,  but  he  was  as  near  to  Old  Sally'^s  arm- 
chair as  he  oould  get ;  so  he  held  on  where  he  was,  and  crept 
under  her  arm,  and  never  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if 
his  toys  were  all  safe.  It  was  said  that  Big  Ben  took  advan- 
tage of  this  diversion,  and  eot  hold  of  both  cakes,  and  nuts, 
and  pence,  and  toys.  But,  if  it  was  true,  it  was  only  Button 
that  saw  it.  There  was  such  a  panic  among  the  little  creatures, 
they  could  do  nothing  but  hola  on  by  one  another,  and  cry  in 
terror,  ^'  Oh,  if  the  witch  should  come,  and  fill  us  all  till  we 
burst  r  and  look  at  Old  Sally  earnestly  in  the  face  to  see  if 
there  was  hope  of  her  being  able  to  save  them  from  the  witch. 

And  Old  Sally  underst^d  their  looks,  and  said  there  was 
only  one  way  to  be  safe  from  the  witch ;  they  must  each  of 
them  give  Benjamin  a  halfpenny  and  a  nut  to  crack,  and  not 
foreet  herself  with  something  that  was  soft  to  her  old  teeth  ; 
if  they  did  that,  she  and  Benjamin  would  keep  the  witch  away, 
and  tney  would  not  be  filled  till  they  burstcd. 

Button  murmured,  though  in  a  very  low  voice,  '^  This  is  net 
playing  at  farms  and  shops,  listening  to  a  story  about  a  witch. 
If  you  be  all  at  work,  as  you  should  be,  the  witch  will  never 
catch  you  to  fill  you  till  you  burst.*** 

However,  Button  paid  his  halfpenny  and  his  nut  to  Big  Ben 
along  with  the  rest,  and  gave  a  sugar  plum  to  Ben'^s  grand- 
mother ;  ^^  For,^  said  he,  '^  if  I  don'^t,  Ben  will  take  more  out 
of  my  shop.''*  And  then  he  called  to  Mat  White  and  the  rest, 
saying,  ^^  Come,  now ;  get  on  and  fetch  your  things  to  market, 
and  let  us  buy  them  ;  and  then  you  will  get  what  you  want 
out  of  our  shops." 

And  Big  Ben  cried,  "  Yes,  come ;  let  every  one  come  and  be 
at  the  market  selling  their  corn.  Now  you  are  all  on  the  road 
to  market.  Now  you  are  all  in  the  market.  Now  you  are  to 
be  all  ready  to  sell  your  coi*n  ;  but  you  are  not  to  begin  until 
I  tell  you ;  you  are  to  do  nothing  until  I  tell  you.  Button,  what 
are  you  about,  buying  and  selling  before  I  bid  you  begin? 
Grandmother,  look  at  Button ;  he  won't  wait  till  I  give  the 
word  ;  he  mil  buy  and  sell ;  make  him  leave  off,  grandmother.'" 

Whereupon  old  Mrs  Morgan  said  something,  and  did 
something,  and  moved  forward  and  then  backward,  and  again 
said  something,  and  once  again  did  what  she  did  before,  and 
a  black  shadow  was  seen  rising  upon  Button.  And  all  of  the 
little  CTaziers  and  corn-growers,  and  the  little  maids  that  acted 
as  if  they  were  their  wives,  with  butter  and  cheese  to  sell,  saw 
the  black  shadow  upon  Button,  and  they  started  back  and 
would  not  sell  anything,  nor  exchange  anything,  nor  do  any- 
thing, neither  with  him  nor  with  one  another.    They  would 
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not  move ;  they  could  not.     Their  little  hearts  smote  within 
them,  and  they  trembled ;  for  it  was  a  real  black  shadow. 

After  it  was  gone,  Button  professed  not  to  care  for  it,  and 
said  there  was  no  use  being  frightened  at  idiadows ;  and  he 
told  Mat  White  that  he  never  would  do  anything  on  that  part 
of  the  floor  between  Old  Sally^s  arm-chair  and  the  table,  if  he 
was  to  be  frightened  at  shadows,  for  there  were  always  shadows 
there— her  shadow  and  Big  Ben^s.  Indeed,  he  thought  that 
when  they  were  all  frightened  at  the  black  shadow  which  Old 
Sally  made,  he  had  seen  Ben'^s  hand,  his  real  hand,  not  a  sha- 
dow of  it,  on  more  of  the  farms  than  Mat  Whitens,  and  on  that 
among  the  rest. 

And  so  two  or  three  of  them  suspected.  Mat  White  found 
that  some  of  the  cows,  which  he  had  left  lying  for  want  of  feet 
to  their  wooden  pegs,  were  missing,  and  the  remaining  halfpence 
which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  deposit  behind  the  arm-chair, 
on  that  part  of  the  floor  called  his  farm,  and  close  to  Big  Ben^s 
seat,  were  all  gone. 

He  did  not  hide  his  loss.  He  grumbled  loudly.  At  first, 
Ben  and  his  grandmother  frowned  upon  him  for  complaining. 
But  when  he  blamed  Button,  or  some  of  those  who  played  at 
shops,  for  having  taken  his  halfpence  when  the  black  shadow 
was  in  the  room,  they  joined  in  the  complaint,  and  said  it  was 
a  shame  to  have  taken  Mat  White's  halfpence ;  and  Button, 
or  some  one  who  was  not  friendly  to  Mat,  must  have  done  it. 

Button  denied  that  he  had  done  it,  and  said  that  it  was 
done  when  the  shadow  came,  and  when,  as  they  all  knew,  he  was 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  shadow  was,  for  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  anything  but  a  trick ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  hard  to 
guess  who  made  the  shadow  and  who  stole  the  halfpence. 

Whereupon  Old  Sally  called  him  a  little  unbelieving  cheating 
rogue,  who  would  go  to  a  bad  place  when  he  died.  And  all  the 
children  who  believed  Old  Sally,  and  all  who  were  afraid  of 
her,  though  they  did  not  believe  her,  called  Button  an  unbeliev- 
ing rogue,  who  would  go  to  a  bad  place  when  he  died. 

But  Button  persevered  in  the  truth,  and  asserted  that  it 
was  not  he  that  had  robbed  Mat  White,  nor  was  it  any  of  the 
others  who  played  at  shops.  He  knew  who  it  was,  and  he 
would  tell  plainly  who  it  was.  It  was  Big  Ben.  And  be 
could  prove  to  them  all  that  more  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
shops  when  the  witch  story  was  told,  and  when  the  black 
shadow  was  in  the  room,  even  than  from  the  farms. 

Children  as  they  were,  and  frightened  as  they  were  of  Big 
Ben,  lest  he  should  be  angry,  they  looked  as  if  they  believed 
Button  rather  than  Ben  and  his  grandmother.  Seeing  which. 
Old  Sally  told  them  she  would  let  the  witch  come  upon  them 
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all  and  fill  them  till  they  bunted.  *^  There  ib  the  witch  at 
the  door  !^  she  cried.  ''  The  witch  will  be  here  directly.  Here 
ahe  comes  !^ 

Whether  it  was  a  witoh,  or  goblin,  or  ghost,  or  shadow,  or 
fancy,  may  not  be  told.  But  there,  before  the  wild  imagina- 
tion and  the  disordered  senses,  stood  a  mysterious  something, 
with  bags  all  hung  around  her,  or  his,  or  its  body,  and  all  the 
bags  stuffed  with  penny  rolls  ;  and  the  hands  of  the  thing  were 
also  full  of  cakes.  And  the  thing  advanced  and  laid  hands  on 
Button,  and  opened  his  mouth,  and  held  it  open,  and  stuffed 
cakes  and  penny  rolls  into  him  until  he  nearly  bursted. 

And  as  they  saw  this,  and  saw  the  thing  putting  out  its 
hands  to  stuff  them  and  make  them  burst,  they  all  ran,  some 
leapingout  at  the  window  and  breaking,  or  nearly  breakingtheir 
limbs ;  some  escaping  by  the  door,  and  so  getting  away ;  but 
the  greater  part  runnmg  one  another  down  in  the  dark  passage. 

Pen  cannot  write,  tongue  cannot  tell,  the  height  and  depth, 
length  and  breadth,  the  intensity,  enormity,  and  disaster  of 
that  panic  raised  by  Ben  Morgan^s  grandmother.  One  thing 
only  did  not  happen ;  not  one  child,  not  even  Button,  was 
filled  until  he  bursted.  But  the  victims  of  it  who  survived 
lost  their  toys.  Some,  alas,  were  never  more  seen.  Mat 
White  was  one  of  them.  Whether  Big  Ben  devoured  him 
up  bodily,  as  some  have  said,  or  whether  in  his  haste  to  escape 
the  flooded  river  swept  him  away,  is  not  yet  known.  Some 
were  bruised  and  some  broken,  all  were  stripped.  Button 
asserts  that  Big  Ben  and  his  grandmother  did  it ;  and  they 
say  that  the  children,  waylaid  and  plundered,  and  misused  by 
the  witch,  got  no  evil  treatment  from  them ;  that  in  their 
house  they  received  nothing  but  '^  protection.^  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  children  themselves  believe  it,  or  say  they  believe  it. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  Big  Ben  and  his  grandmotner.  They 
can  bring  together,  alarm,  disarm,  and  strip  their  little  victims 
vnth  impunifcy.  Button  says  he  knows  better,  and  one  day 
all  the  world  will  know  better. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BIRTH  AND  BURIAL  PLACE  OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

If  any  person  who  has  the  convenience  or  the  inclination 
will  look  at  a  map  of  the  county  of  Surry,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
on  the  right-hand  comer  at  the  top,  there  is  the  mark  of 
London.  Proceed  to  the  left  hand,  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
come  round  by  the  border  of  Berkshire,  then  down  the  border 
of  Hampshire  until  the  point  is  gained  where  the  one  county  is 
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dovetailed  into  the  other,  and  the]*e  will  be  found  in  the  Surry 
dovetail  the  marlc  of  a  town  called  Famham.  That  Famham 
is  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  the  late  William  Gobbett,  who 
said  that,  rather  than  see  the  working  people  of  England 
reduced  to  live  upon  potatoes,  he  would  see  them  all  hanged, 
and  be  hanged  with  them,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  have  written 
upon  his  grave,  ^'  Here  lie  the  remains  of  William  Gobbett,  who 
was  hanged  because  he  would  not  hold  his  tongue  without  com- 
plaining while  his  labouring  countrymen  were  reduced  to  live 
upon  potatoes/^  I  latelypaid  a  visit  to  Farnham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  to  the  farm  wnich  Gobbett  occupied  at  his  death,  to 
the  house  where  he  was  bom,  and  the  grave  where  he  is  buried  ; 
and  believing  that  many  readers  would  have  willingly  shared  in 
such  a  journey,  had  all  circumstances  permitted,  1  shall  endea- 
vour to  take  them  with  me,  by  briefly  describing  to  them  how 
I  went  and  what  I  saw. 

On  a  lovely  morning,  the  sun  so  bright  that  the  fog  which 
at  first  shewed  itself  durst  shew  itself  no  more,  I  was  seated 
on  a  stage-coach,  and  bounding  at  a  sound  rate  out  of  London 
over  Putney  Heath.  We  had  just  taken  up  the  last  of  the 
passengers  and  the  luggage,  and  the  coachman  said  he  hoped 
there  were  no  more  peopk  waiting  with  luggage  to  be  taken 
up,  for  he  had  no  more  room,  and  he  was  behind  time.  So 
away  we  went,  competing  with  the  railway,  which  has  not 
swallowed  up  all  the  traffic  down  through  Surry  and  Hamp* 
shire. 

We  had  sometimes  a  heathy  common,  sometimes  a  mansion 
and  a  park,  occasionally  a  village,  and  very  frequently  the 
enclosed  fields  of  a  farm,  and  the  farmery  itself  on  each  side 
of  us.  We  rattled  over  the  heathy  downs,  through  the  lofty 
woods,  and  athwart  the  grassy  meadows.  We  saw  the 
churches  and  the  beershops,  had  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  a 
policeman  sauntering  along,  saw  occasionally  a  boy  with  six  or 
eight,  or  ten  or  twelve  pigs,  which  were  eating  the  acorns  that 
fell  from  the  branches  of  the  oaks  that  overhung  the  road,  he 
at  the  same  time  shaking  such  branches  with  a  long  rod  to 
force  them  to  drop  their  fruit  to  his  hogs ;  all  such  things  we 
saw,  and  many  more. 

We  were  in  due  time  in  the  town  of  Guildford,  thirty  miles 
from  London,  and  were  dragging— oh  !  such  dragging — to 
keep  the  coach  from  taking  a  leap  to  the  bottom  !  down  that 
most  singular  of  streets,  before  we  could  see  what  a  very  curi- 
ous old  town  Guildford  is.  Surely  there  is  no  other  town  in 
England  nor  in  Scotland  that  has  such  a  street.  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  has  a  street  that  very  nearly  stands  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  but  acts  of  Parliament  do  not  allow  Berwick  to  belong 
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to  either  Englant}"  or  Soi^tland.    Neither  is  the  Berwick 
thoroughfare  so  long  as  that  of  Gtiildford. 

Everybody  and  everything  answerable  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers is  used  to  it,  h#wever,  and  the  drags  allowed  us  to 
come  down  safely  enough.  But  where  to  so  seemed  the  next 
puzzle.  There  was  a  nver  in  the  deep  valley,  the  river  Wey, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  up  nor  down  by  its  banks  for 
coaches.  But,  by  some  quirk  to  the  right  ana  again  to  the 
left,  our  coachman  managed  to  get  his  horses^  heads  turned  up 
a  road  that  might  well  make  us  congratulate  ourselves  on  not 
being  coach  horses.  Yet  on  they  go ;  and  up,  up,  never  halt- 
ing. On  each  side  the  land  is  cultivated,  but  the  soil  is 
wmtefaced  and  ill-looking.  Tf  we  look  behind,  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  Guildford  clinging  to  its  hill-side,  and  looking  over  to 
us  as  if  it  laughed  at  rather  than  pitied  our  poor  horses. 
Below,  in  the  valley,  is  a  railway  making,  to  connect  Guildford 
with  a  station  upon  the  South  Western  seven  or  eight  miles 
distant.  Across  the  country,  over  two  or  three  miles  of  farm 
fields,  hedgerows,  and  thickets  of  forest  timber,  and  beyond 
that,  over  two  or  three  more  miles  of  open  heath,  we  can  see 
a  long  earthy-coloured  line  intersecting  the  heath  for  several 
miles,  which  line,  we  are  told,  is  the  South  Western  Railway. 
We  are  with  our  faces  to  the  west  while  thus  looking  to  it ; 
and  far  to  the  north-west,  as  far  as  the  horizon,  we  can  see 
some  dots  of  white  upon  a  dark  ground,  and  these  dots  of 
white,  we  are  told,  are  the  stands  and  other  erections  upon 
Ascot  race-course. 

There  is  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers, who  have  travelled  this  road  often,  who  point  out 
those  places  to  us,  and  who  agree  that  the  view  westward  and 
round  to  the  north  is  broad  and  fine.  They  seem  to  indicate 
that  something  is  coming.  What  can  it  be  i  The  railway 
goes  almost  in  the  same  direction  that  we  go,  and  keeps  at 
that  respectful  distance ;  and  they  tell  us  that  the  country 
through  which  it  goes  continues  to  be  the  same  brown  heatn 
which  we  now  see  it ;  what  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  to  see ! 
We  have  been  kept  with  our  eyes  turned  to  the  west  for  some 
length  of  time  looking  to  the  right  of  the  coach  ;  let  us  wriggle 
ourselves  round,  and  look  to  the  south  and  the  east ;  for  surely 
we  must  now  be  at  the  top  of  that  whitey-brown  hill  which 
stretched  up  to  our  left  a  while  ago. 

Great  heavens  !  what  sight,  what  scene,  what  enchantment 
is  that?  A  new  world — a  fairy  land — lies  down  below  us. 
What  is  there  elsewhere  on  the  earth  to  compare  it  to  ?  We 
are  on  a  high  narrow  ridge.  Our  road  is  along  the  sum- 
mit of  this  ridge — along  its  very  back  bone ;  and  there,  on 
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either  side,  we  mi^ht  almost  leaf  down  into  those  woody 
countries  which  lie  below.  This  narrow  hill,  so  long,  so  thin, 
so  bare-sidet))  is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  We  might 
fancy  it  some  enormous  reptile ;  if  s(^  its  huee  head  has  been 
cut  off,  and  Guildford  has  been  disgorged.  We  got  up  some- 
where about  the  shoulders ;  and  now  we  are  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  until  we  shall  get  off  at  the  tail, 
which  tail  ends  imperceptibly  in  that  low  country  between  our 
vision  and  the  smoke  which  issues  from  a  hollow.  That  smoke 
comes  out  of  the  chinmeys  of  Famham,  and  Famham  is  lying  in 
that  richly  wooded  valley,  out  of  which  this  vast  hill  seems  to 
have  crept,  before  its  head  was  cut  off  and  it  could  go  no  farther. 

But  before  we  descend  by  the  tail  let  us  look  upon  that 
broad  stretch  of  woody  country.  It  is  all  below  us,  but  it  is 
not  a  level.  It  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  of  several 
sizes  and  many  shapes.  If  we  could  imagine  a  garden  twenty 
miles  in  breadth,  all  turned  up  by  the  snout  of  some  monster 
which  would  do  to  twenty  miles  of  country  what  a  sow  would 
do  to  a  bed  of  onions,  then  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
shapelessness  and  brokenness  of  this  mass  of  fantastic  little 
hills  below  us. 

Descending  by  the  tail,  I  found  myself,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  miles,  forty-one  miles  from  London,  in  the  town 
of  Farnham.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  from  a 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  It  is  stretched  in  a 
valley,  or  rather  gentle  hollow,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  Some 
green  meadows  with  cows  in  them*  separate  the  main  part  of 
the  town  from  the  stream — I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  called  a 
river ;  if  so,  I  beg  pardon — a  river ;  it  is  separated  by  the 
meadows  from  the  main  town ;  and  the  meadows  are  somewhat 
broken  and  disjointed  by  gardens  and  hop  grounds. 

The  cultivation  of  hops  is  the  great  staple  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood; and  a  good  staple  it  is.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
rich,  and  the  hops  are  said  to  fetch  in  the  market  a  price  one- 
third  over  that  obtained  for  hops  grown  elsewhere.  One 
grower  will  sell  L.  10,000  worth  of  hops  this  year.  Land  is 
very  high-rented,  and  much  money  is  paid  in  wages  for  labour. 
As  much  as  L.500  per  acre  has  been  paid  of  lato  for  the  pur- 
chase of  prime  hop  ground;  and  an  annual  rent  of  L.IO  per 
acre  is  said  to  be  common.  The  wages  of  labour  is  higher 
here  than  in  the  corn-growing  districts.  The  work  is  all  done 
by  the  piece ;  but  the  men  average  128.  a-week,  besides  which 
their  children  and  female  relatives  work  with  them.  At  the 
present  season  the  chief  thing  to  be  seen  in  connexion  with 
hop-growing  is  the  setting  up  of  the  poles  upon  which  they 
grow  singly  in  summer,  in  piles  formed  by  a  quadruple  alliance. 
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Four  pillars  of  poles  of  fifty  or  more  each  meet  at  top  and 
form  a  mutual  support;  and,  as  they  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  lone,  these  piles,  studded  over  some  miles  of  coun- 
try, look  singumr  to  a  stranger. 

There  is  a  great  fair  for  the  sale  of  Famham  hops  at  Wey- 
hill  in  the  second  week  of  October.  All  that  I  saw  of  the 
hops  was  when  being  packed  into  long  bags  called  ^^  pockets.^ 
This  seems  to  be  a  serious  piece  of  work  for  the  men  who 
pack.  They  must  not  put  less  than  two  hundred  weight  and 
a  quarter  in  each ;  to  effect  which,  the  empty  bag  is  slung  up 
and  kept  open  by  a  hoop  at  the  mouth.  A  ihan  goes  in 
naked,  or  nearly,  with  an  iron  weight,  to  which  is  attached  a 
rope.  This  weight  keeps  the  centre,  and  he  tramps  and 
dances  all  round  it,  pulling  it  up  as  the  hops  rise ;  and  thes^ 
are  let  down  upon  his  head  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  by 
some  of  his  children,  or  other  young  assistants.  It  is  most 
suffocating  work  the  packing  of  these  baffs. 

Though  I  did  not  see,  I  was  told  of  uie  other  processes  of 
hop-growing  and  gathering  and  preparing ;  but  I  shall  not  at 
present  say  more  on  that  head. 

COBBETTS  GRAVE. 

Having  ascertained  at  the  Bush  Hotel,  where  I  took  up  my 
quarters,  what  the  various  rights  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood were,  I  walked  out  to  see  some  of  them.  There  was 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  residence ;  the  castle,  standing 
aloft  among  old  forest  trees  on  the  north-west  or  rishtrhand 
side  of  the  town,  our  backs  being  towards  London  ;  tnere  was 
Waverley  Abbey  two  miles  off,  and  there  was  More-park  not 
quite  so  far ;  and  in  More-park  there  was  Mother  Ludlam's 
Gave,  in  which  Swift  wrote  some  of  his  works ;  and  there  was 
the  house  close  by  in  the  town  where  Gobbett  was  bom. 

Nothing  was  said  of  where  he  was  buried,  but  I  knew  he 
lay  in  that  churchyard,  and  I  had  heard  in  London  that 
there  was  a  tombstone ;  so,  without  any  questions,  I  set  out 
to  the  churchyard.  It  is  rather  spacious,  is  well  filled,  and 
has  a  great  number  of  neat  headstones  of  various  shapes.  As 
there  are  paths  through  it,  I  saw  several  people  of  whom  I 
might  have  inquired  for  the  particular  stone  I  wanted  to  see, 
but  I  preferred  reading  my  way  to  it.  I  was,  after  much 
reading  and  several  journeys  round  the  church,  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  inquire,  and  a  person  led  me  to  it,  almost  close  to 
the  front  door  of  the  church.  It  is  a  flat  stone,  seven  or 
ei^ht  feet  long,  and  about  three  wide,  laid  upon  some  coarse 
bnck-work,  which  raises  it  about  twenty  inches  high.  It 
occupies  a  triangular  point  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  two 
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paths,  and  Is  most  conveniently  situated  for  a  seat.  And 
what  between  being  used,  for  a  seat  by  the  lazy  and  the 
tired,  and  as  a  platform  for  the  boys  to  leap  on  to,  and  off 
from,  it  being  a  soft  stone,  is  wearing  rapidly  away.  Some 
carpenter  or  painter  of  ploughs  and  waggons  has  rested  him- 
self on  it  with  his  blue  paint,  and  has  amused  himself  while 
he  sat  by  daubing  his  broad  brush  upon  some  parts  of  it. 
Others  have  chipped  out  part  of  some  of  the  letters  ;  and  one 
corner  is  chipped  away  two  inches  or  more.  The  last  time  the 
roads  had  been  muddy,  some  youngsters  had  been  jumping  on 
to  it  from  a  certain  distance,  for  the  mud  from  their  nailed 
shoes  stuck  to  the  edges  where  they  had  got  their  feet  to, 
but  lost  their  balance  from,  preparatory  to  their  falling 
backward. 

I  asked  why  it  was  not  better  protected,  and  was  answered 
that  it  first  had  been  the  intention  to  put  a  railing  round  it ; 
but  that  for  some  reason  it  weui  not  done.  Perhaps  this 
notice  of  its  present  condition  will  remind  the  relatives  or 

folitical  friends  of  the  deceased'  of  this  unperformed  duty, 
n  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  if  it  remains  exposed  as  it 
is  to  the  ruthless  feet  of  the  young  '^  chopsticks,^  the  inscrip- 
tion will  be  illegible  and  the  stone  a  wreck.  The  inscription 
is  as  follows : — 

^'  Beneath  this  stone  lie  the  remains  of 
William  Oobbett, 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Famham,  9th  March  1 762.  Enlisted 
into  the  54th  Begiment  of  Foot  1784,  of  which  he  became 
Sergeant-Major  in  1785,  and  obtained  his  discharge  in  1791. 
In  1794  he  became  a  political  writer.  In  1833  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Oldham,  and  represented  it 
till  his  deaths  which  took  place  at  Normandy  Farm,  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Ash,  on  the  18th  of  June  1835.*" 

Next  to  this  stone  and  grave  is  an  upright  stone  bearing 
the  name  of  George  Gobbett,  who  died  at  the  age  of  59, 
in  the  year  1760.  I  did  not  see  the  name  on  any  other 
gravestones. 

I  found  the  house  standing  near  the  stream  of  water  afore- 
mentioned, where  report  says  Oobbett  was  bom.  It  is  at 
present  a  public-house,  and  bears  the  sign  of  "  The  JoUy 
Farmer.^  Across  the  stream,  amid  some  houses  which  skirt 
the  road  leading  up  to  and  over  the  high  ground  between  us 
and  Waverley  Abbey,  I  saw  a  mean-looking  beerhouse,  bearing 
the  sign  of  "  The  Farmers'  Retreat."  I  remarked  that  if  the 
corn-law  continued,  the  workhouse  was  more  likely  to  be  the 
farmers'  retreat,  as  it  had  been  to  many  of  them  and  their 
labourers'  during  the  last  thirty  years.     The  delusion  prac* 
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tised  upon  the  farming  claaa  by  that  moat  treachei^ous  thing 
called  ooTBrlskW  protection  has  made  the  whole  labouring  popu- 
lation, but  with  a  few  local  exceptions,  paupers,  or  poorer 
than  paupers,  and  it  has  brought  the  farmers  to  the  verge  of 
insolvency.  Where  was  there,  or  when  was  there,  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other,  a  whole  class,  and  so  laree  a  class, 
spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  such  difficulties !  Who  ever 
saw  master  tailors  or  master  shoemakers,  or  shopkeepers  of 
any  class,  so  universally  and  so  very  often,  so  almost  continu- 
ally^  in  distress  as  the  farmers  are !  Can  they  have  any  doubt 
that  something  must  be  wrong !  Yet  many  of  them  think 
thev  must  not,  not  a  few  dare  not,  listen  to  any  instruction 
which  would  explain  to  them  why  and  by  what  means  they 
are  kept  in  distress ;  they  must  not  listen  to  anything  affecting 
their  condition  but  what  comes  from  the  gatherer  in  of  the 
rents. 

Whether  the  little  beershop  has  been  the  retreat  of  some 
broken  farmer  who  has  become  its  landlord,  as  is  very  often 
the  case  with  beershops  and  broken  farmers,  or  whether  the 
sign  indicates  that  any  farmer,  vexed  with  the  world's  cares, 
may  hide  his  head  in  that  little  hole,  and  pour  beer  into  his 
throat  to  kill  care,  as  water  is  poured  into  rat-holes  to  drown 
rats,  I  cannot  say ;  farmers,  amid  all  their  difficulties,  gene- 
rally find  a  better  place  to  drink  their  beer  in  than  that  now 
referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  But  from  what  I  saw 
of  the  game,  and  from  what  I  heard  of  its  destroying  prac- 
tices to  the  farmers  occupying  land  on  the  hill  and  over  the 
hill,  I  should  deem  it  the  most  natural  of  consequences  if  they, 
whose  crops  are  so  destroyed,  were  to  rush  down  and  hide 
themselves  in  this  or  any  other  hole,  and  never  to  go  near  the 
farm  again.  It  is,  in  short,  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  any 
man  whose  heart  is  not  cast  iron,  to  see  his  crops  destroyed 
by  vermin  bred  there,  and  preserved  for  the  pleasure  of  some 
one  who  bears  no  part  of  the  expense. 
^  But  of  this  hereafter.  Bad  as  it  seemed  there,  I  have 
since  seen  it  worse  elsewhere. 


WAVEBLEY  ABBEY. 

Having  come  over  this  high  ground,  instead  of  coming 
round  its  elbow  and  down  the  valley,  I  descended  by  a  steep 
road  into  this  valley,  and  by  a  road  overhung  with  lofty  trees, 
the  trees  towering  on  the  sides  of  the  bold  height  on  my  ri^ht 
hand ;  a  succession  of  green  meadows  lying  to  my  lefti  with 
the  river  in  the  centre,  or  sometimes  loitering  in  the  shady 
places  by  the  side;  with  deep,  heavy  woods  rearing  their 
heads  beyond  the  meadows,  I  journeyed  downward  to  the 
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south,  and  at  last  found  a  gate,  which  I  was  told  led  into 
Waverley  Abbey. 

This  was  a  famous  settlement  of  Gistertian  monks,  who  dis- 
pensed their  hospitality  to  all  comers  and  their  bounty  to  the 
poor,  previous  to  the  spoliation  by  Henry  VIII.  Cobbett 
ffives  a  glowing  account  of  the  monies^  garden  in  his  *^  English 
^ardener.**^  It  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he  says  it  was  the  first  garden  in  which  he  ^'  learned 
to  work,  or  rather  to  eat  the  best  kinds  of  garden  fruit.^  It 
has  since  been,  as  he  expresses  it,  all  pulled  to  pieces.  The 
old  Abbey  still  remains ;  but  a  new  house  is  built,  and  the 
old  gardens  made  into  a  lawn.  It  has  changed  proprietors 
several  times  since  the  monks^  garden  was  destroyed,  one  of 
whom  was  the  late  Poulett  Thomson. 


MOTHER  LUDLAM'S  CAVE. 

Leaving  Waverley  on  the  right,  I  crossed  the  river,  and 
turning  into  the  dark  shady  woods  on  the  east  side,  turned 
up  by  a  path  which  I  was  told  would  lead  back  to  Famham 
by  the  bottom  of  the  woods  and  the  verge  of  the  meadows. 
The  greater  part  of  this  way  was  within  the  enclosures  of 
More-park.  The  cave  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  hill  over- 
grown with  branchy  trees,  and  a  spring  of  water  issues  from 
it,  and,  crossing  the  path,  falls  down  to  the  river. 

Dean  Swift  used  to  visit  Sir  William  Temple  at  More- 
park,  and  was  fantastic  enough  to  come  (so  tradition  says) 
and  study  and  write  in  this  cave.  I  went  into  it  as  far  as  I 
could  get,  and  drank  of  its  water.  As  a  cave  it  is  nothing 
better  than  a  sand-pit.  It  may  be  twelve  feet  high,  and 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  length- 
ways mto  the  hill.  It  was  probably  dug  out  to  collect  the 
various  springs  of  pure  water  which  ooze  through  the  sand 
into  one.  Or  probably  it  was  dug  out  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting ffood  Motner  Ludlam'^s  story  into  it.  Being  in  the  bosom 
of  a  fbrest,  secluded  from  every  human  eye,  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  those  who  had  an  interest  in  keeping  up  a  belief  in 
ghosts  and  witches  exceedingly  well. 

Mother  Ludlam  was  reputed  to  be  a  spirit  of  rather  amiable 
temper,  a  kind  of  benevolent  witch  in  profession.  She  was  to 
the  villagers  of  Famham  and  people  round  Waverley  in  those 
olden  days  what  the  corn-law  is  to  the  farmers  in  our  days. 
At  great  trouble  to  themselves,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  dread 
and  terror,  they,  when  they  wanted  assistance — when,  for 
instance,  thev  wanted  to  borrow  some  utensil  of  domestic  ser- 
vice, which  their  own  want  of  skill  or  their  poverty — ^poverty 
caused  by  those  who  deluded  them — ^had  prevented  them  from 
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acquiring  in  a  more  direct  and  reasonable  way — they  went 
here  at  midnight  to  ask  Mother  Ludlam  to  help  them,  or  to 
lend  to  them.  It  was  of  course  absolutely  requisite  to  profess 
not  to  be  afraid  of  her.  They  were  obliged  to  call  upon  her 
by  saying,  ^^  Goad  Mother  Ludlam,  come  and  give  me  so  and 
so.  If  they  had  no  faith  in  her  goodness^  or  if  they  spoke  evil 
of  her,  some  agent  of  hers  punished  them.  If  they  were  not 
punctual  to  the  very  letter  of  time  in  repaying  her  for  the 
assistance  lent,  she  was  very  severe  with  tnem. 

Her  manner  of  lending  was  this : — They  called  upon  her  at 
midnight ;  and,  if  they  spoke  her  kindly  enough,  she  put 
what  they  wanted  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  they  found 
waiting  for  them  in  the  morning.  The  whole  was  beyond 
question  an  imposture  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  an  inte- 
rest in  keeping  up  a  spiritual  terror  over  the  common  people. 
To  keep  the  ^ooa  Mother  Ludlam  from  doing  any  harm  there 
was  enough  to  be  paid  to  the  priosthood.  And  as  those  visit- 
ing the  cave  to  borrow  from  uqt  had  to  be  prepared  by  faith 
and  prayer  with  some  priest,  it  was  always  known  beforehand 
what  they  wanted  to  oorrow ;  consequently  the  article  was 
procured  and  conveyed  to  the  cave. 

So  much  for  Mother  Ludlam,  and  so  much  for  the  delu- 
sion of  the  corn-law. 


COBBETTS  FARM  AT  NORMANDY. 

The  name  of  Famham  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
abundance  of  fern  that  once  grew  there.  I  doubt  not  but 
the  fine  deep  soils  where  the  hops  now  grow  were  at  one  time 
covered  with  fern.     That  plant  is  to  be  seen  yet  in  great 

fuantities  on  some  parts  of  the  Surry  and  Hampshire  heaths, 
have  observed  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  wherever 
the  heath  and  the  fern  grow  vigorously  together,  the  soil,  if 
broken  up  and  planted  with  potatoes,  brings  forth  first-rate 
crops. 

Thus  it  is  at  Famham.  Notwithstanding  all  the  prejudice 
of  Gobbett  against  potatoes  and  potato  eaters,  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  this  years  crop  which  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of 
England  I  saw  at  Farnham.  And  in  the  country  lying 
between  that  place  and  Normandy,  where  he  had  his  farm,  1 
saw  some  pieces  of. potato-ground  bearing  excellent  crops; 
pieces  of  ground  newly  reclaimed  from  the  heaths  which,  in 
the  natural  state,  did  not  produce  one  shilling  for  each  twenty 
shillings  produced  now,  besides  not  employing  labour  then  as 
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now.  And  there  is  such  good  land  of  that  description  still 
lying  unreclaimed.  Talk  of  emigration  !  of  sending  people  to 
Canada  or  Australia,  to  get  rid  of  .a  superabundant  popula- 
tion !  our  superabundant  people  there  have  to  make  war  upon 
primeval  forests,  and  waste  half  a  lifetime  in  making  corn- 
land,  wasting  more  than  a  whole  lifetime  in  getting  a  good 
market  for  the  com,  the  ^ood  market  at  best  being  a  low- 
priced  market  compared  with  the  lowest  in  England  !  Talk 
of  the  backwoods  m  Canada  when  there  is  so  much  of  Surry 
in  England  to  cultivate ;  not  the  shallow  heaths,  but  the  good 
land ! 

But,  unhappily,  the  parish  of  Ash,  or  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it,  cannot  be  cultivated  as  it  should  be  because  of 
law-suits  arising  out  of  mortgages,  which  mortgages  and  law- 
fluits  arose  out  of  the  corn-laws.     But  of  this  presently. 

Having  seen  the  birth-place  and  the  burial-place  of  William 
Cobbett>  and  the  place  where  he  first  learned  to  work  in  a 
garden  and  to  eat  garden  fruit,  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  his 
farm.  I  knew  it  was  a  considerable  distance  from  Farnham ; 
but  could  not  call  to  mind  the  name  of  it,  although  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  lifetime  every  person  that  at  any  time  glanced 
at  his  publications,  or  by  any  chance  listened  to  one  of  his 
lectures,  must  have  heard  of  Normandy  Farm. 

I  had  seen  it  in  print  and  had  heard  of  it  many  a  time ; 
yet  could  not  recollect  it  now.  So  I  was  about  to  inquire, 
when,  passing  along  Farnham  Street,  I  read  the  following 
among  other  advertisements  of  farm  property  for  sale : — 

**  Normandy  Farm^  in  tJis  Parish  of  Ash^  Surry. — All  the 
live  and  dead  farming-stock,  and  part  of  the  household  fur- 
niture, comprising  three  useful  cart  horses;  waggons,  dung 
carts,  and  raved  cart ;  three  Guildford  swing  ploughs,  and 
light  and  strike  furrow  ploughs ;  drags,  harrows,  rollers,  lad- 
ders, corn  lines,  trace,  thill,  plough,  and  foot  harness ;  Ben- 
nett^s  seed  machine,  corn  screen,  barley  ehomper,  chaff  box 
and  knife,  pair  clasp  drags,  sieves,  prongs,  shovels,  sheep  bells, 
&c.  The  household  furniture  comprises  fourpost  and  stump 
bedsteads,  beds  and  bedding,  chairs,  glasses,  card  and  other 
tables,  fenders,  fire-irons,  butter  tumbler,  mash  and  tun  tubs, 
barrek,  copper,  pots,  tubs,  kievers,  stools,  and  a  variety  of 
very  useful  effects,  which  will  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Messrs 
Thomas  Baker  and  Sons,  on  the  premises,  Normandy  Farm, 
on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  Oct.  1844,  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely.'*' 

The  tenant  now  selling  off  is  the  second  since  Mr  Cobbett's 
decease  in  1835  ;  and  he  told  me  he  was  very  glad  to  get  out 
of  it — ^he  was  losing  money.    He  paid  L.40  a-year  more  for 
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the  160  aorea,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  farm,  than  Mr  Gob- 
bett  paid.  Cobbetfs  rent  was  L.I60;  this  tenant's  rent 
was  L.200. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  sale  that  I  saw  the  advertise- 
ment, so  I  resolved  to  go  to  it  next  day.  Next  day  having 
come,  I  hired  a  conveyance,  which  bore  the  dignified  name  of 
a  '^  fly,^  but  which  was  rather  a  primitive  machine  of  the  fly 
kind,  and  jogged  awa^r  at  a  rate  which  was  by  no  means  too 
fast  for  making  inquiries  about  land,  cultivation,  tenures,  law- 
suits, mortgages,  wages,  potatoes,  and  so  forth,  as  we  went 
along. 


THOMAS  PAINE'S  BONES. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ash,  I  stopped  to  make 
some  inquiries  of  a  general  kind,  or  rather,  to  talk  with  any- 
body I  met  on  any  subject,  to  see  what  kind  of  topics  mi^ht 
be  introduced.  Those  to  whom  I  spoke  supposed  at  once  that 
I  was  going  to  the  sale  at  Normandy  Farm,  so  that  was  the 
readiest  subject  of  conversation.  I  inquired  if  the  present 
tenant  had  been  long  in  the  farm,  and  also  how  long  Mr  Gob- 
bett  had  been  in  it.  To  which  it  was  replied,  that  no  one  had 
been  long  in  that  farm  since  Mr  Weston  left  it ;  that  he  had 
been  twenty-one  years  in  it,  and  left  it  when  Cobbett  came. 
We  then  spoke  of  Mr  Weston^s  present  farm ;  and,  on  my 
saving  I  would  like  to  see  that  gentleman,  they  told  me  that 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  on  a  mile  and  a  half  and  stop 
as  I  came  to  his  door,  (I  would  know  it  by  the  new  barn,)  and 
I  would  not  only  see  himself,  but  see  ^^  Tom  Paine'^s  bones"^  as 
well,  if  I  chose. 

It  was,  as  every  person  old  enough  knows,  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety  once,  that  Cobbett  brought  Paine's  bones  froni  Ame- 
rica. I  believe  it  was  this  that  caused  some  public  writer,  in 
a  fit  of  ill-nature,  to  call  Gobbet  the  '^  bone  grubber.^ 

The  bones  were  found  in  a  chest  at  his  death,  and  would 
have  been  sold  at  the  public  auction  that  followed,  but  the 
auctioneer  would  not  oner  them.  They  told  me  at  Ash,  that 
the  auctioneer  said  '^  he  had  never  sold  any  man^s  bones  a« 
yet^  and  he  would  not  begin  now  with  Tom  Paine^s.'*^  The 
chest  and  the  bones,  on  everything  else  being  cleared  away 
from  Normandy  by  the  purchasers  at  the  sale  and  by  Mr  Gob- 
bett's  family,  were  removed  for  a  temporary  deposit  to  Mr 
Weston's  house,  about  half  a  mile  oflf,  and  there,  I  was  told, 
they  still  remained. 

I  proceeded  to  Mr  Weston's  accordingly.  ^  I  would  have 
done  so  for  the  sake  of  a  conversation  with  him  on  farming 
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affairs,  especially  on  his  olden  recollections  of  farming  in 
Surry.  But  all  these  became  secondary  to  my'  desire  to  see 
the  chest  and  the  bones,  to  see  the  skull  of  *^  Common 
Sense""  and  the  ''  Bights  of  Man."" 

I  knew  Mr  Weston^s  farm  and  residence  when  I  saw  it,  as 
I  had  been  told  I  would,  by  the  new  bam.  There  were  a 
pair  of  sawyers  sawing  boards,  and  carpenters  nailin?  up  the 
boards,  for  all  the  bams  are  wooden  ones ;  and  Mr  Weston 
was  in  the  bam  also.  On  bis  being  sent  for  -to  the  house,  I 
found  him  a  most  willing  and  intelligent  informant  on  many 
matters ;  but,  by  my  not  knowing  precisely  how  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  Paine^s  bones,  I  felt  myself  m  a  difficulty.  At 
last  I  became  bold,  and  asked  the  question  broadly,  if  it  was 
true  that  he  had  such  curious  relics  in  his  possession.  At 
which  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  *^  Not  now.  He  had  them 
up  to  about  six  months  ago ;  but  at  that  time  a  gentleman 
came  from  London  and  got  them  away  to  bury  them  there. 
He  seemed  unwilling  to  say  more ;  and  as  I  had  no  ri^ht  to 
inquire,  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject ;  but  I  was  told  else- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  that  this  was  correct.  I  heard 
names  mentioned ;  but  as  it  seems  some  secrecy  had  been 
enjoined,  I  do  not  repeat  the  names.  I  think  the  parties 
performed  a  very  proper  duty  if  they  really  did  take  the  bones 
to  London  to  hury  them. 


NOEMANDY  FARM— BENTS  AND  MORTGAGEa 

The  fact  of  there  being  a  new  ham  and  other  new  wooden 
erections  in  progress  on  Mr  Weston^s  farm,  as  also  on  some 
other  farms  which  I  had  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  led  to 
conversations  between  myself  and  several  parties  on  matters 
connected  with  the  tenures  and  ownership  of  land. 

An  estate  here  had  fallen  into  ruin  through  a  mortgage 
which  swallowed  up  its  rents.  The  landlord,  or  a  relative, 
his  predecessor,  haa  borrowed  about  L.30,000  on  mortgage  of 
the  rental.  The  borrowing,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in 
mortgages  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  was  a  corn-law 
speculation.  The  money-lenders,  depending  on  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  keep  up  prices  of  com  and  rents  of  land, 
had  lent  more  money  than  enough.  The  owner,  depending 
also  on  legislative  prices,  borrowed  more  money  than  he  could 
pay  the  interest  of. 

Normandy  farm  is  on  this  estate,  as  is  also  Mr  Weston^s 
present  farm  next  to  Normandy.  In  the  year  1811  Mr  Wes- 
ton commenced  his  occupation  of  Normandy  at  a  yearly  rent 
of  L.210.    At  that  time  the  war  and  the  political  fictions 
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which  accompany  war  had  raised  priceiei,  and  he  got  on  pretty 
well.  So  he  hoped  to  do  when  the  corn-law  of  1815  was 
passed  to  keep  wheat  up  to  eighty  shillings  a  quarter  at  lecut ; 
but  that  corn-law,  like  all  others,  was  a  delusion,  and  up  to 
1822  Mr  Weston  had  a  continued  struggle  for  bare  life. 
Having  paid  everything  in  rent,  and  more  than  everything — 
for,  owing  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1819,  he  paid  in  the 
thiee  succeeding  vears  a  rent  much  higher  than  he  contracted 
for  in  1811,  as  all  farmers  did — he  paid  at  least  L.250a-year 
instead  of  L.210,  and  he  did  this  with  low  markets — with 
wheat  down  to  forty  shillings  a  quarter  in  one  year,  while  he 
had  contracted  to  pay  a  rent  which  the  stupid  and  most 
treacherous  delusion  of  the  corn-law  had  caused  him  to  calcu- 
late to  pay,  with  wheat  at  from  eighty  shillings  a  quarter 
upwards — having,  as  all  other  farmers  had  at  that  time,  paid 
away  everything  derived  from  the  farm  in  rent,  and  more  than 
he  derived — having  paid  away  all  spare  cash,  the  savings  of 
the  years  of  war  prices — he  could  not  keep  on  at  such  a  rent. 
He  got  an  abatement^  and  for  the  next  nine  years  paid  L.170 
a-year. 

Mr  Gobbett  came  after  him,  and  had  the  farm  four  years, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  L.160.  He  must  have  entered  upon  it, 
I  presume,  in  1831,  as  he  died  in  1835.  No  person  since 
1811  has  had  a  chance  of  doing  much  in  it  save  Gobbett,  not 
unless  they  had  a  good  capital.  It  is  a  farm  capable  of  ereat 
improvement.  Hm  Gobbett  been  long  enough  in  it  to  bave 
done  much,  I  would  have  been  exceedingly  surprised  to  see  it 
as  it  is  now,  even  nine  years  after  his  death ;  out  he  had  not 
time  to  do  much.  Yet  Normandy  farm,  as  it  is  now,  and  was 
when  he  took  it,  is  a  proof  of  his  sagacity.  It  is  an  excellent 
niece  of  land,  which,  from  the  day  tnat  the  dove  went  out  of 
Noah^s  ark  to  the  day  that  the  Famham  "  fly''  conveyed  me 
to  it — ^namely,  the  1st  of  October  1844 — ^has  never  been 
treated  in  a  manner  deserving  the  name  of  good  cultivation. 
Mr  Weston  had  nothing  but  a  continual  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties, paying  eveirthmg  away  in  rent.  Besides,  I  must 
take  the  liber^  of  doubting  whether  either  he  or  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  in  Surry  are  likely  to  do  all  they  might 
do  for  themselves  and  their  land,  supposing  them  to  have  the 
money  power. 

Next  to  Gobbett  came  a  Mr  Thompson,  or  rather  a  com- 
pany with  Mr  Thompson  at  its  head.  The  rent  was  now 
L.200,  a  higher  rent  than  that  of  the  war  prices  of  1811,  be 
it  remembered,  yet  a  rent  which  such  land  should  easily  afford 
where  there  is  sufficient  capital,  good  security  oi  tenure,  liber- 
ality of  covenants,  and  no  game ;  that  accursed  game  is  the 
ruin  of  these  counties. 
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BEETROOT  SUGAR. 

It  is  said  that  Mr  Thompson  began  woU,  would  have  con* 
tinned  well,  and  would  have  found  his  rent  of  L.200  an  easy 
rent,  as  his  intention  was  to  grow  beetroot  and  manufacture 
sugar.  Just,  however,  as  the  apparatus  was  got  ready,  and 
much  expense  incurred,  the  West  India  sugar  interest  took 
the  alarm,  and  said  io  the  government.  It  will  never  do  to 
make  sugar  in  Surry  and  refine  it  into  loaf  sugar  to  compete 
with  us ;  it  must  be  taxed. 

The  owners  of  land  naturally  said,  Why  is  beetroot  sugar 
to  be  prohibited  by  this  tax  i  Shall  we  not  be  allowed  to 
produce  what  we  choose  from  our  own  land,  if  we  can  make 
a  profit  from  it  ?  To  which  the  sugar  interest  replied,  You 
cannot  make  a  much  larger  profit  on  your  beetroot  sugar  than 
you  can  off  your  wheat.  If  you  make  sugar  in  competition 
with  us,  we  will  not  help  you  to  keep  up  the  corn-law.  Give 
up  sugar-making  to  us,  and  we  will  help  you  to  maintain  your 
corn-law. 

And  accordingly  Mr  Thompson,  who  had  no  doubt  but 
he  could  easily  pay  L.200  a-year  for  Normandy  farm  if 
allowed  to  make  sugar,  was  prevented  from  makmg  sugar, 
and  left  the  farm  ;  and  a  Mr  Wood,  believing  that  tne  corn- 
law  would  be  kept  on,  and  that  it  would  keep  up  the  rising 
prices  of  1837  and  1838,  undertook  to  pay  as  much  rent  as 
Mr  Thompson  had  undertaken  to  pay,  namely,  L.200  a-year. 

Thus,  taking  this  farm  as  a  specimen,  the  landed  interest 
seemed  all  right.  The  attempts  to  make  sugar  had  increased 
the  rent  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre,  while 
the  alliance  with  the  India  sugar  monopoly,  which  promised  to 
maintain  the  corn-law  inviolate,  obtamed  for  the  land  the 
continuance  of  twenty-five  shillings  an  acre — the  sugar  price. 

But  the  corn-law  never  did  and  never  will  keep  up  prices. 
So  far  as  the  sliding  scale  is  concerned,  it  unsettles  prices, 
and  unsettles  them  to  the  farmer^s  disadvantage ;  while  the 
whole  law  tends  to  make  the  whole  nation  poorer  and  less 
able  to  buy  and  consume  that  which  the  farmer  has  to  sell. 
The  corn-law  has  cheated  every  farmer,  and  it  cheated  Mr 
Wood  of  Normandy  like  others.  He  found  the  corn-law  did 
not  keep  up  prices,  and  yet  he  had  L.200  a-year  to  pay,  with 
L.30  aryear  of  other  burdens,  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes. 

THE  CORN-LAW  INJURIOUS  TO  LANDOWNERS. 

Moreover,  he  not  only  paid  awav  all  that  he  had  in  rent, 
but  he  suffered  part  of  that  evil  which  results  to  the  owners 
of  land  from  the  corn-law.  The  estate  had  been  mortgaged. 
A  lawsuit  ensued.     It  was  for  several  years  apprehended  that 
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the  mortgagees  would  get  possession  of  the  estate,  when,  in 
order  to  take  legal  possession,  they  would  eject  the  tenants 
who  held  from  the  landlord.  This  the  mortgagees  have  at 
last  done.  And  during  the  years  of  dispute,  the  tenants  dared 
do  nothing  that  required  an  outlay  of  capital.  Bams  and 
other  buildings,  and  fences  and  gates,  went  to  decay ;  no 
draining  was  done  ;  no  means  taken  to  make  the  land  fruitful 
to  pay  the  rent.  Yet  the  rent  had  to  be  paid.  Receivers  had 
been  appointed  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  them  the  rent  had 
to  be  paid  with  rigid  punctuality. 

And  all  this  arose  from  the  landlord  and  the  mortgagees 
having  expected  that  the  corn-law  would  be  able  to  keep 

I)rices  and  rents  at  an  extravagant  height.  The  landlord  has 
ost  his  estate,  the  mortgagees  saw  it  fall  into  dilapidation, 
and  must  now  bear  the  expense  of  comprehensive  repairs. 
The  tenantry  suffered  for  the  want  of  suitable  conveniences, 
and  also  because  they  had  no  security  in  laying  out  money  in 
properly  cultivating  their  land.  All  of  them  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  by  reason  of  the  corn-law,  hoping  for  something 
better,  and  all  of  them  were  cheated.  Mr  Wood  had  an 
agreement  for  fourteen  years,  and  must  have  remained  until 
that  time  was  out,  or  until  he  became  insolvent  and  was  sold 
out,  had  not  the  success  of  the  mortgagees  given  him  the 
chance  of  escape,  which,  being  cheated  by  the  corn-law,  he 
was  but  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of.  He  was  served  with  a 
notice  of  ejectment,  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  quitting 
so  bad  a  bargain  as  he  found  Normandy  farm  to  be  at  L.200 
a-year. 

A  neighbouring  gentleman  named  Warren  has  taken  it  at 
L.180  a-year  from  the  mortgagees.  But  it  is  said  the  dispute 
is  not  yet  settled,  as  the  landlord  is  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  regain  possession. 

But  this  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  farm  being  at  present  let 
for  less  than  the  old  rent.  I  have  been  assured  by  several 
farmers,  who  are  now  offering  for  farms,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  a  new  holding  but  at  an  advance  on  present  rentals. 
This  may  not  be  so  with  the  very  large  farms,  for  which  there 
is  not  so  great  a  competition  ;  but  for  small  ones,  or  those  of 
moderate  size,  for  which  the  competition  is  ereat,  an  increase 
of  rent  is  asked  everywhere.  Some  landlords.  Lord  King  for 
one,  near  G-uildford,  are  reducing  the  size  of  their  farms  and 
getting  a  higher  rent. 

This  reduction  of  the  ske  of  farms  will  become  universal  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  From  the  discoveries  in  chemical 
science,  and  other  circumstances,  tenants  cannot  cultivate 
farms  of  from  600  to  2000  acres  properly :  they  have  not 
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capital.  A  farm  of  from  150  to  300  acres  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  profitable  than  one  of  1000  acres,  to  a  man  of  moderate 
capital.  The  desire  for  the  reduction  of  farms  is  extending 
rapidly  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  at  present,  espe- 
cially among  the  sons  of  farmers.  The  young  men  find  they 
cannot  get  farms  at  aU,  the  parcels  of  land  are  so  large  and  so 
few.  And  they  find  that,  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  new 
system  of  tillage  requisite  in  such  a  district  as  the  Merse  of 
Berwickshire,  they  snould  not  encounter  more  than  200  or  300 
acres,  even  if  they  could  get  more.  The  sum  of  L.4000  laid 
out  in  draining  thoroughly ;  in  subsoiling  and  in  trenching 
with  the  spade ;  in  saving  and  applying  every  particle  and 
drop  of  home-made  manure;  in  the  raising  of  superior 
green  crops  and  in  stall-feeding ;  they  understand  quite  well 
that  L.4000  would  bring  a  larger  profit  out  of  400  acres  than 
that  sum  would  out  of  1000  acres.  Yet  1000  acres  is  a  me- 
dium-sized farm  in  Berwickshire. 

Not  so  in  Surry,  unless  where  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
heath,  and  not  even  there,  so  far  as  I  have  seen ;  but  on  some 
estates  there  are  large  farms  in  Sunr,  and,  as  already  said, 
some  landlords  are  reducing  them,  ana,  from  the  competition 
that  exists,  are  obtaining  higher  rents. 


OUTWARD  APPEARANCE  OF  NORMANDY  FARM. 

It  is  but  a  humble-looking  place.  The  farm-house  and 
offices  stand  at  the  top  of  a  common,  removed  from  the  farm 
land,  which  to  a  good  farmer  is  a  great  annoyance,  and  to  any 
farmer  is  a  loss.  A  wide  range  of  heath,  variegated  with 
furze,  gravel  pits,  and  tracts  of  absolute  sterility,  extends  for 
many  miles  behind  the  farm-house ;  and  on  either  side,  right 
and  left,  the  heath  extends  for  several  miles,  variegated  only 
vnth  a  few  clumps  of  pine  trees,  chiefly  Scotch  firs. 

In  front  lies  a^heathy  common,  in  complete  disorder,  as  com- 
mons usually  are,  and  beyond  it,  to  the  front,  looking  eastward, 
is  the  farm  land,  enclosed  in  small  fields,  with  very  badly  kept 
fences.  There  are  trees  in  the  hedgerows ;  and,  in  some  parts, 
more  of  them  than  should  be  upon  a  farm  where  there  is  a 
tenant  bound  to  pay  rent. 

The  land  is  wet,  and  wants  at  least  L.IOOO  expended  on  it, 
to  be  repaid  out  of  a  lease  of  twenty  years,  before  it  can 
develope  fully  its  natural  good  qualities.  At  present  it  is 
poisoned  with  weedy  foulness  and  the  sour  wetness  of  its  sub- 
soil. Nothing  has  been  done  to  cure  this  effectually,  not  even 
by  Gobbeti ;  yet,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have,  doubt- 
less, had  it  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  is  now  in. 
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It  is  an  excellent  soil  for  potatoee.  I  never  saw  better 
potato-land  in  the  kingdom  than  in  this  parish  of  Ash.  In 
Famham  the  land  is  more  profitably  employed  in  hop-grow- 
ing, by  far,  than  it  oould  be  m  potato-growing.  But  were  the 
farmers  in  those  parishes  who  ooeupy  that  land  whieh  was 
originally  heathy  and  ferny,  and  which  is  not  used  for  hops, 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  MM^potatoes,  they 
could  make  an  excellent  profit.  The  railway  is  near ;  the 
London  growers  of  potatoes  are  always  in  want  of  changed 
seed  ;  the  soil  in  this  part  of  Surry  is  that  kind  of  soil  which 
produces  the  best  seed-potatoes.  I  mean  by  sesd  the  potatoes 
that  are  to  be  planted  again,  not  literally  the  seed  of  them  from 
the  apples. 


VICTIMS  OF  PROTECTION— LETTERS  TO  INDIVIDUAL 

SUFFERERS. 

No.  L 

To  my  old  Master,  Mr  W.  T.— «  particolar  Victim. 

Sm, — Though  you  are  not  so  rich  as  you  once  were,  you  are 
not  dishonoured.  Your  money  credit  may  be  gone,  but  your 
moral  credit  remains.  You  struggled  with  a  bad  bargain, 
and  only  yielded  in  the  struggle  when  you  had  paid  away  all 
your  farming  capital  and  private  fortune  in  rent;  capital 
derived  by  inheritance,  and  not  accumulated  by  any  former 

!)rofits  from  the  farm.  Some  persons  have  said  you  were 
bolish  to  do  so ;  but,  at  the  least,  they  must  admit  vou  were 
honest.  In  truth,  you  could  not  help  yourself.  With  a  large 
family  to  provide  for,  with  no  alternative  if  you  left  the  farm ; 
but  without  the  power  to  leave  it,  you  being  bound  by  a  lease, 
what  oould  you  do ! 

Some  have  said  you  were  imprudent  to  have  taken  such  a 
lease  at  such  a  rent ;  and,  perhaps,  you  were  so.  But  your 
imprudence  was  comprised  in  this,  that  you  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  inquire  mto  and  understand  that  delusive  corn- 
law  which  promised  to  do  so  much  and  which  did  so  little, 
save  to  transfer  your  capital  to  the  pocket  of  the  Laird  of 
,  your  landlord. 

That  you  should  have  taken  the  farm  upon  a  fixed  money 
rental  was,  perhaps,  indiscreet.  You  would  not  now  do  so. 
Nor  would  any  of  your  friends.  But  when  you  took  your 
lease  corn-rents  were  not  so  common  in  your  county  as  now ; 

and,  I  believe,  had  not  been  then  introduced  upon  the 

estate  at  all.  However,  I  am  not  perfectly  informed  on 
that  point ;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  wnen  B-- was  sold 
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out  of  your  family,  you  were  deeirous  to  retain  it  even  as  a 
farm.  You  had  a  love  for  it;  it  was  natural  you  should. 
You  knew  nothing  about  the  corn-law ;  it  was  natural  you 
should  not.  The  education  of  young  gentlemen,  such  as  you 
then  were,  did  not  comprise  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which 
affect  the  value  of  property ;  which  make  com  dear  at  one 
time  and  cheap  at  another  time  ;  which  shew  that  high  prices 
are  not  always  profitable,  nor  moderate  prices  always  a  loss. 

The  attempt  to  raise  corn  to  an  exorbitant  price,  and  keep 
it  up  when  it  was  up,  had,  through  the  failure  of  the  East 
Lothian  bank — that  instrument  by  which  wheat  was  never  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  ninety  shillings  a  quarter  in  East 
Lothian — the  attempt  to  secure  such  a  price  by  such  an 
instrument,  resulted  in  the  downfal  of  the  projectors  and 
shareholders  of  the  bank,  who  included  some  of  your  nearest 

relations.     This  led  to  the  farm  of  B going  out  of 

your  family  as  an  estate,  and  still  it  brought  no  instruction  to 
you  on  that  pernicious  corn-law  which  first  made  you  a  tenant 
instead  of  a  proprietor,  and  then  ruined  you  as  a  tenant. 

fiut  even  to  this  day  the  farmers,  your  late  neighbours,  are 
not  taught  by  what  they  have  seen  and  should  have  studied. 
I  am  told  that  many  of  them  stiU  cling  to  this  agricultural 
^^  protection,^^  as  the  corn-law  is  most  absurdly  called.  Some 
orthem  may  know  better,  yet  fear  to  go  against  the  landlords 
who  uphold  it,  and  the  landlords^  deputies — the  factors.  But 
I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  farmers  do  not  know  which 
is  the  right  side  and  which  the  wrong  of  this  question. 

I  have  seen  most  parts  of  England  since  I  left  you,  and 
have  paid  close  attention  to  both  sides  of  the  corn-laws — ^the 
agricultural  side  and  the  commercial  side — and  I  therefore 
place  before  myself  the  task  of  helping  the  farmers  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  this  all-important  question.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  explain  principles  as  it  is  to  get  those  most  con- 
cerned in  them  to  listen  to  the  explanations.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  brin^  facts  together,  and  place  them  before  a  far- 
mer's eyes,  as  it  is  to  get  him  to  open  his  eyes  and  look  at 
them.  "  One  man  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,"  we  used  to 
say,  "  but  twenty  men  will  not  make  him  drink  ;''  that  is,  if  the 
horse  is  not  inclined  to  drink.  So,  one  man  may  put  the  whole 
history  and  mystery  of  the  different  corn-laws — their  delusive 
promises  and  their  disastrous  effects — before  a  farmer,  clear 
as  the  looking-glass  in  which  he  looks  to  see  if  he  be  clean 
shaved  ;  and  he  may  be  shewn  by  that  one  man  in  that  glass 
how  the  corn-law  has  shaved  him ;  but  twenty  men  will  not. 
make  the  farmer  look  into  the  glass  if  he  be  resolved  not  to 
look. 
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The  only  way  I  know  of  acoomplishine  thia  desirable  end 
is  to  go  to  some  of  them  singly,  and  tell  them  that  they  bleed 
— ^that  in  the  dark  they  have  been  wounded ;  and  then,  beinff 
addressed  ^dividually,  they  may  open  their  eyes  and  behold 
each  his  own  suffering  and  disfigurement,  before  any  factor  or 
agent  can  come  and  tell  them  not  to  look,  not  to  read,  not  to 
understand. 

To  such  as  you,  Mr  T.,  1  need  not  say  you  are  hurt.  You 
know  that  too  well.  But,  if  I  am  not  much  misinformed,  you 
do  not  yet  see  clearly  how  you  have  been  hurt.  You  will  sav 
by  too  high  a  rent ;  but  why  did  you  contract  to  pay  too  high 
a  rent !  It  was  not,  as  some  say,  that  you  were  not  a  proper 
judge  of  the  value  of  land — it  is  easy  to  say  this  after  you  have 
lost  your  all  upon  it — Job^s  comforters  are  always  ready  with 
their  sayings ;  but  the  real  cause  of  your  contracting  to  pay 

L.d  per  acre  for  B was,  that  the  corn-law  promised 

ou  a  price  which  would  have  got  you  a  profit  at  that  rent ; 
ut  the  corn-law  deceived  you,  it  cheated  you,  and  you  have 
lost  your  capital,  your  patnmony,  your  farm,  and  your  family^s 
bread. 

At  one  of  the  contested  elections  for  the  county,  which  occur- 
red after  you  became  a  tenant  of  the  Laird  of  T ,  when 

much  popular  interest  was  excited  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, you  were  asked  by  one  of  your  workmen  if  you  would 
not  vote  for  that  candidate.  You  replied — ^and  your  reply 
was,  like  all  your  actions,  straightforward  and  honest — ^you 
said  you  knew  no  difference  between  the  merits  of  the  one 
candidate  and  the  other ;  that  the  one  was  a  Whig  and  the 
other  a  Tory ;  that  both  were  alike  to  you,  save  that  the  Tory 
was  your  landlord's  candidate,  and  that  he  would  be  yours ; 
that  it  was  safest  to  keep  on  the  landlord's  side,  ^*  because,'' 
you  continued,  '^  what  is  for  the  landlord's  interest  must  be 
for  my  interest,  and  the  interest  of  all  of  us  on  his  estate." 

In  this  you  spoke  as  it  is  common  for  a  tenant  to  speak ; 
in  this  you  voted  as  it  is  common  for  a  tenant  to  vote.  1 
blame  you  not  for  seeing  no  difference  in  the  candidates.  If 
Toryism  be  Conservatism — the  principle  of  conserving  the 
British  nation  as  it  now  exists,  and  of  extending^and  elevating 
its  greatness  and  glory — then  I  am  as  much  a  Tory,  though  I 
do  not  like  the  name,  as  your  landlord  was  who  swayed  your 
vote  to  the  Tory  side.  If  your  landlord  be  a  Conservative,  so 
am  I,  though  totally  opposed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
corn-law.  Indeed,  the  free-traders  are  the  most  thorough 
Conservatives  of  any  party.  Were  the  maintenance^  of  the 
corn-law  a  part  of  Conservatism — Conservatism  being  the 
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preservation  of  the  national  power,  prosperity,  and  integrity- 
then  it  would  be  to  uphold  the  national  power,  prosperity,  and 
integrity,  that  you  were  made  to  pay  to  the  Laird  of  T 
every  penny  of  the  fortune  you  inherited  out  of  B 
estate,  and  were  at  last  driven  from  your  farm  with  a  helpless 
family. 

It  is  rank  deceit  to  mix  up  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
law  with  the  patriotio  principle  of  Conservatism.  The  one 
is  personal,  the  other  is  national ;  the  one  aims  at  the  meanest 
of  objects,  the  other  at  the  highest. 

You  have  lived  to  prove,  unhappily,  that  the  interest  of 
your  landlord  was  not  your  interest  and  that  of  your  men. 
Bj  his  parliamentary  power  you  expected  he  would  procure 
ou  such  a  price  for  your  com  as  would  enable  you  to  pay  him 

.3  per  acre  and  provide  for  your  family.  You  entei^  into 
a  bond  that  you  would  pay  that  rent  eveir  year,  for  a  certain 
term  of  years ;  the  landlord  save  no  bond  that  he  would  not 
take  all  the  mone;]^  you  promised  him  if  ^ou  did  not  get  all 
the  price  he  promised  you.  On  whose  side  waa  the  best  of 
the  bargain !  You  knew  the  best  of  the  bargain  was  on  his 
side.     Hence  your  reasons  for  the  vote  you  gave. 

But  did  that  satisfy  him  ?  Did  he  not  exact  his  bond — his 
*^  pound  of  flesh  V*  He  did ;  and  he  got  it  too,  and  the  blood 
with  it.  After  you  had  paid  him  all  your  profit,  all  your 
capital,  and  every  penny  you  possessed,  and  begged  for  time 
to  pay  the  rest,  you  were  only  saved  from  being  sold  out  even 
to  the  last  wheel-barrow,  even  to  the  pillow  upon  which  you 
laid  your  head  in  that  house  which  had  once  been  your  father's 
mansion,  and  which  had  descended  from  that  to  be  what  it 
now  was  to  you  and  your  helpless  family,  by  the  landlord  and 
the  landloras  corn-law,  and  these  alone — ^you  were  only 
saved  from  losing  the  last  stick  and  the  last  pillow,  to  satisfy 
that  landlord  whose  interest  you  said  was  your  interest,  by 
the  intervention  of  two  friends — family  friends — not "  farmers* 
friends.^ 

I  do  not  say  that  all  landlords  would  have  done  as  yours 
did ;  far  from  it.  I  do  not  say  that  yours  would  have  done 
the  same  to  every  other  tenant ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  he  was  harder  upon  you  than  he  would  have  been 
upon  others  who  might  have  had  as  bad  a  bargain  as  you. 
But  he  proved  in  your  case,  against  your  own  words,  that  a 
landlord's  interest  may  not  be  always  a  tenant^s  interest.  So 
long  as  the  corn-law  exists,  or  legislative  protection  to  agrn 
culture  exists  in  any  shape,  the  interests  of  landlords,  tenants, 
and  labourers  cannot  be  identical,  unless  a  landlord  acts 
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toward  them  in  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  of  the  spirit  of  the 
corn-law,  which  is  personal  and  selfish,  enaoted  for  private 
ends  by  those  who  have  had  the  power  to  enaot  it. 

But  here  I  may  remark  that  the  landlords  have  even  injured 
themselves  by  it.  See  how  many  estates  have  passed  away 
from  their  former  owners  by  these  owners  speculating  on 
excessive  rents,  indulging  in  expenses  they  could  not  support. 
See  how  many  estates  have  been  mortgaged,  and  all  but  the 
name  of  the  property  taken  from  the  once  independent  owners. 

Extensive  as  the  Laird  of  T ^^s  estate  is,  it  is  not  clear 

of  embarrassments.  He  has  had  an  expensive  family  to 
provide  for ;  and  though  he  had  the  support  of  your  votes 
and  the  votes  of  his  numerous  tenantry,  to  procure  them 
admission  where  none  are  admitted  without  high  influence, 
still  that  was  not  enough  for  them.  To  support  his  family 
he  wrung  from  you  the  last  penny  which  should  nave  supported 
yours. 

He  is  now  no  more;  and  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  his 
memory,  it  was  necessity  on  his  part,  and  not  greediness,  that 
made  him  take  your  monev  from  you  which  never  belonged  to 
the  farm  as  such.  But,  whatever  the  actuating  cause  was,  he 
took  it.  He  never  could  have  done  so  had  not  the  delusion  of 
high  prices  promised  by  the  corn-law,  which  the  corn-law 
could  not  fulfil,  put  you  m  his  power. 

I  shall  resume  the  subject  in  another  letter.  Meantime  I 
am  your  old  cowherd,  stable-groom,  plough-boy,  &c.  &c. 


No.  II. 

To  my  old  Maaler,  a  paitieiilar  Victim  of  the  Oorn-Lawa. 

Sib, — The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  was  in  your  service 
has  worked  a  ereat  change  in  both  of  us.  The  change  has 
been  to  your  disadvantage,  I  brieve  to  say ;  but  it  has  been 
rather  favourable  to  me.  Whether  there  be  any  person, 
situated  as  I  am  now,  who  could  look  back  upon  such  a  service 
and  such  a  master,  and  not  grieve  for  your  misfortunes,  I 
know  not.     I  am  not  that  person. 

Neither  am  I  one  who,  separated  from  the  fanurfields  where 
I  once  toiled  in  summer  and  harvest  days  with  scythe  and 
reaping-hook,  with  bended  back  and  sweaty  brow ;  m  winter 
days  clearing  out  the  watery  ditches  with  feet  immersed,  or 
picking  the  frozen  turnips  to  the  snow-bedded  sheep — I  am 
not  one  who  looks  back  to  despise  those  times  and  those 
employments.    With  much  toil  toere  was  much  satisfaction. 
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There  were  the  merry  days  of  spring,  when  we  whistled  along 
at  harrow  and  at  plough,  committing  the  seed  once  more  to 
the  earth,  and  our  hopes  once  more  to  Qod  for  a  succeeding 
harvest.  Then  there  was  the  annual  winter  supper  when 
harvest  was  over,  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child  gathered 
around  you — the  young  with  more  joy  than  they  could  contain, 
the  old  joyous  as  if  they  were  young  again ;  when  my  venerable 
father,  being  the  oldest  there,  said  grace,  thanked  Heaven  for 
the  harvest  we  had  had,  and  prayed  for  another  as  good ;  and 
then,  old  as  he  was,  solemn  as  was  the  piety  of  his  life,  danced 
among  the  dancers,  and  sung  some  of  the  merriest  songs,  the 
songs  of  his  young  days,  among  the  singers. 

Then  there  were  the  long  winter  evenings  around  your 
kitchen  fire,  on  which  the  piled  up  logs  and  the  coals  that 
made  them  fierce  drove  us  back,  as  they  blazed  and  reddened, 
into  a  wider  and  a  wider  circle,  into  the  circle  where  one  would 
mend  his  shoes  or  his  horse  harness ;  where  another  would 
stitch  her  new  apron  or  knit  her  stocking ;  where  one  would 
nod  in  the  snoozy  heat,  where  another  would  sing  or  tell  a 
story ;  where  I  would  sit  and  listen  for  the  sound  of  your 
horse^s  feet  to  meet  you  at  the  door  with  the  stable  lantern 
ready  lighted;  where,  on  returning  from  the  stable  after 
grooming  up  your  horse  for  the  night,  I  would  perchance  find 
you,  if  it  was  market  night,  warming  yourself  for  a  brief  period 
before  you  went  to  your  parlour,  asking  the  men  what  had  been 
done  while  you  were  away,  and  telling  them  what  was  to  be 
done  to-morrow — whether  the  thrashing-mill  was  to  bo  going 
or  not,  and  whether  the  markets  were  in  such  a  state  as  to 
make  it  desirable  that  the  thrashing-mill  should  be  set  a-going. 
At  this  kitchen  fireside  I  was  a  member  of  the  circle  ;  and  on 
such  occasions  have  been  referred  to,  to  say  whether  there 
was  straw  enough  to  last  the  cattle  in  the  close,  the  cows  in 
the  byre,  and  the  horses  in  the  different  stables  over  Sunday ; 
and  if  there  was,  then  perhaps  you  did  not  thrash  until  next 
week.  And  so  the  work  which  the  men  and  horses  were  to 
go  to  next  day  was  decided  upon ;  frost  and  thaw  being  the 
only  doubtful  questions. 

And  Ijhink  you  I  have  had  no  pride  in  sending  you  out  in 
style  to  market  or  to  a  distant  dinner  ?  If  field  work  took  me 
out,  which  it  often  did,  before  the  stable  work  was  completed, 
and  some  one  came  and  called  me,  as  often  was  the  case,  by 
the  message,  '^  The  master  wants  his  horse  !^  have  I  not  been 
in  the  stable  and  stripped  to  the  shirt  before  the  echoes  of  the 
voice  that  called  me  had  well  died  away  i  And  there  have  I 
brushed  and  wisped,  and  wiped  down,  and  combed  the  mane, 
and  sponged  the  hoofs  and  brightened  them ;  and  have  sad- 
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died  and  bridled,  and  have  drawn  the  girths  tighter,  and  have 
wiped  the  reins  and  the  martingal  once  ipore,  and  the  stirrups 
and  the  bit ;  and  have  sent  you  away  with  a  curb-ohain  shinine. 
And  when  you  have  gone,  and  I  nave  watched  you  throu^ 
the  trees  cantering  beyond  the  holly  bushes,  and  have  seen  you 
fairly  into  the  public  road,  with  nothing  but  your  hat  visible 
bobbing  above  the  hedge  of  the  upper  Butterlaw  Park,  I  have 
shut  the  stable  door,  have  thrown  a  fork  over  my  shoulder, 
and  my  jacket  over  the  fork,  preparatory  to  going  to  another 
job,  and  have  sung  or  whistled  on  my  way  to  the  other  job 
from  pure  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  there  would  be  no 
stirrups,  or  bridle-bits,  or  curb-chains  on  the  road  to  market 
that  day  brighter  than  yours  were. 

And  you  to  have  had  at  that  period  an  independent  fortune 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  besides  all  your  working  capital 
invested  in  farm  stock ;  and  to  have  lost  all — ^to  have  been 
deluded  by  the  corn-law,  to  transfer  all  to  the  pocket  of  your 
laird  in  whom  you  reposed  as  in  a  ^^  farmers^  friend  !^  it  is 
indeed,  grievous. 

There  are  those  in  the  world,  and  there  may  be  some  of 

them  concerned  in  the  land  on  and  around  B now, 

who  look  upon  an  enemy  of  the  corn-law  as  their  enemy. 
There  may  be  many  farmers  in  that  district  of  country  who 
will  read  this,  I  know  there  will  be  some,  and  who  will  think 
that  some  lurking  recollection  of  them,  or  fretful  dislike  to 
agriculture,  prompts  me  to  contend  against  the  thine  called 
protection^  and  thus  brin^the  argument  to  their  own  doors  by 
reference  to  the  farm  o{B . 

If  such  there  be  they  will  do  me  wrong.  I  have  paid  close 
and  widely-extended  attention  to  this  momentous  subject,  and 
am  convinced,  beyond  the  slightest  possible  doubt,  that  it  is 
not  more  clear  that  commerce  will  be  benefited  by  free-trade, 
than  it  is  that  agriculture  has  been  wronged  by  monopoly,  by 
the  delusion  of  the  corn-laws  being  a  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

I  have  no  dislike  to  agriculture :  my  interests  and  sympa- 
thies are  with  it.  I  have  no  disagreeable  feelings  towards  any 
of  those  concerned  in  it  whom  I  knew  in  my  youth  ;  I  have 
kindly  recollections  of  every  one  of  them.  I  have  a  constitu- 
tional veneration  for  agriculture,  strengthened  by  my  connec- 
tion with  it  in  early  life,  even  though  then  I  was  not  a  master  in 
it,  but  a  servant,  and  one  of  the  very  humblest.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that,  loving  agriculture,  I  should  love  the  corn-law.  On 
the  contrary,  every  circumstance  of  past  days  which  memory 
and  history  supply  me  with,  and  every  observation  of  the 
present  day  which  travel  and  business-transactions  afford  me 
the  means  of  making,  unite  in  dissociating  the  welfare  of  agri- 
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culture  and  the  existence  of  the  oom*Iaw.  In  England  the 
pernicious  influence  of  *'  protection'"  is  more  apparent  than  in 
Scotland.  Yet  in  Scotland  protection  has  done  its  work  of 
mischief,  as  we  see  by  your  own  case.  Let  me  bring  to  your 
recollection  some  facts. 

The  first  harvests  I  have  any  distinct  knowledge  of  were 
those  of  1816  and  1817;  and  I  remember  them  more  by 
their  results  than  their  realities.  I  was  then  a  child,  and  you 
were  a  young  man.  It  was  one  of  those  years  I  first  saw  you 
to  know  you  from  your  brothers.  And  a  very  trifling  event 
it  was  that  made  me  distinguish  and  remember  you — a  trifling 
event  in  itself,  yet  not  to  me,  and  destined  to  be  fixed  in  my 
mind  until  nails  are  fixed  in  my  coffin.  It  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  famine-stricken  harvests  of  the  two  years 
just  named,  and  with  that  corn-law  which  has  robbed  you  of 
your  farm  and  all  your  patrimony. 

The  crops  of  those  years  were  great  failures.  In  1817« 
which  I  remember  most  distinctly,  the  whole  crop  of  the  Horse 
Hill,  which  was  peas  and  beans — and  which  you  know  grows 
as  good  wheat  and  beans  as  any  on  the  farm — the  whole  crop 
of  that  very  good  field  was  carted  home  for  the  cattle  to 
trample  into  manure — it  never  went  to  the  stackyard ;  it  was 
absolute  muck.  Barley  was  that  year  growing  in  the  large 
field  south  of  the  Horse  Hill.  Though  earliest  ripe,  much  of 
that  barley  was  never  even  thrashed ;  it  was  lost  oy  the  con- 
tinued dark  wet  weather.  I  have  no  recollection  of  where  the 
crops  grew,  though,  in  after  years,  I  heard  the  crops  of  that 
year  often  talked  of;  no  recollection  save  of  the  potatoes, 
which  were  at  the  west  side  of  the  Pond  Park :  they  were 
small,  few  in  number,  and  bad  in  quality. 

Yet  com  was  so  excessively  dear,  this  being  a  second  bad 
harvest,  that  my  father^s  and  brother^s  wages  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  procure  us  half — ^not  more  than  half— the  usual 
suppfy  of  oatmeal  for  porridge  and  barle]rmeal  for  bread ;  and, 
moreover,  what  we  did  get  was  bad,  very  bad.  The  bread 
was  black,  wet,  and  clammy.     Foreseeing  the  failure  of  the 

J>otato  crop,  my  father  kept  no  pig  in  the  stye ;  we  had,  there- 
ore,  no  pork.  There  were  either  nine  or  ten  of  us  almost 
dependent  on  what  the  wages  of  ttoo  could  procure.  So  dear 
was  everything,  we  could  not  even  aSbrd  salt  herring  at  every 
time  we  ate  the  miserable  diet  of  small  watery  potatoes. 
When  brose  was  made  of  the  oatmeal,  we  could  neither  afibrd 
butter  nor  lard  to  our  brose,  but  were  only  too  happy  to  get 
brose  in  any  shape,  made  of  water  and  oatmeal  only. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  could  get  no  new  clothing.  The 
previous  year  had  been  a  famine  year,  and  parents  such  as 
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mine  hoped  that  the  next  (this  of  which  I  now  write)  would 
enable  tnem  by  its  plenty  and  cheapness  to  restore  the  cloth* 
ing  of  themsekes  and  children.  They  were  disappointed. 
T&s  year  was  worse  than  the  last ;  two  famine  years  were 
worse  than  one.  We  decayed  into  ran,  and  almost  to  bare* 
footedness,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Tne  nightly  upsitting  of 
my  mother  (who  is  still  a  living  witness  of  tmit  dreadfol  time) 
to  mend  and  remend,  to  set  patch  on  patch,  contending 
as  she  did  for  nine  of  us  against  the  united  attacks  of 
winter,  nakedness,  and  famine — against  all  these,  and  the 
corn-law,  and  the  East  Lothian  bank — ^the  corn-law  being 
to  keep  foreign  grain  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Lothian 
bank  to  keep  home-grown  com  out  of  market  until  it  had 
reached  the  highest  possible  price  at  the  longest  possible 
period  to  which  the  farmers  could  hold  it  and  not  sell — ^my 
mother,  I  say,  sitting  up  night  after  night  during  tbat  dreary 
winter  to  stitch  and  stitch,  patch  and  patch  our  clothes  when 
we  were  in  bed — she  contending  for  nine  of  us — one  woman 
for  nine  of  us,  against  the  united  hostility  of  winter,  naked- 
ness, famine,  corn-law,  and  the  farmers^  combination  bank — 
one  woman  aeainst  all  these — the  task  was  unequal.  She 
could  not  mend  as  fast  as  our  duda  decayed.  They  went  to 
pieces,  and  she  could  not  help  them. 

I  am  now  at  the  point  where  I  first  saw  you  to  know  you. 
At  that  time  my  chief  garment  was  a  pinafore.  The  famine 
years  had  reduced  me  to  one,  and  even  that  one  was  made  up 
of  the  best  parts  of  several  that  had  fallen  to  pieces.  I  had 
only  that  single  one,  and  it  was  ingeniously  shaped  and 
extended  in  size  to  hide  the  poverty  of  the  clothing  beneath 
it.  When  it  was  washed  I  had  to  stay  within  doors ;  and  I 
never  went  out  without  being  charged  to  keep  that  garment 
clean  and  untom.  I  was  careful  of  it ;  for,  young  as  I  was, 
the  unequal  contest  which  my  mother  held  with  famine  and 
decaying  clothes  was  bitterly  felt  by  me.  But  I  was  out  one 
day  playing  on  that  ereen  laioU  where  the  whinbush  grew  in 
front  of  the  barnyard  gate,  and  you  and  some  other  young 
gentlemen  came  along  with  your  greyhounds.  The  dogs  were 
playful.  Perhaps  they  were  kind ;  but,  whatever  their  humour, 
they  leaped  upon  me,  pulled  me  down,  one  behind  and  one 
before,  rolled  me  down  the  steep  declivity,  and  did  not  leave 
off  until  that  best  garment  of  mine  was  equal  to  the  worst.  I 
ran  home  in  the  bitterest  distress.  I  could  not  teU  in  the 
fear  of  the  moment  how  it  had  happened ;  but  a  neighbour, 
who  had  seen  the  wreck  and  its  cause,  said  it  was  done  by 
"  Master  William's  dogs.''  My  mother  took  the  rags,  one  by 
one,  and  looked  at  them ;  and  knowing  she  could  not  go  to  a 
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draper^s  shop  to  buy  calicoes  to  replace  them,  she  mingled 
tears  of  despair  with  my  tears  of  childish  fear,  and  sat  down 
and  asked  in  anguish,  ^'  What  tccu  she  to  do  V 

Ay,  what  was  she  to  do,  indeed,  with  such  a  confederacy  of 
famine-making  seasons  and  famine-making  men  against  her ! 
My  father  was  in  full  work  at  full  wages ;  so  was  my  eldest 
brother.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  ones  earned  something ; 
and  even  my  mother  went  out  and  worked  at  the  thrashing- 
mill,  and  in  the  fields  rooting  and  ^'  shawine^  turnips  amid  wet 
and  snow  in  those  winter  days,  the  nights  of  which  were 
partly  spent  in  sleepless  toil  to  mend  our  clothes  which  she 
could  not  replace.  And  all  who  worked  at  anything  were 
working  on  the  farm,  and  yet  could  not  earn  enough  to  get 
enough  of  mere  food  of  the  coarsest  and  meanest  quality,  to 
say  nothing  of  clothing. 

And  what  was  the  value  of  the  exorbitant  prices  to  those 
who  received  them !  They  had  less  to  sell,  and,  there/ore^  it 
will  be  argued  it  was  proper  they  should  have  the  highest 
possible  price.     Look  at  the  result. 

For  nearly  three  years  my  mother  did  not  go  to  the  shop  of 
Mr  M^Intyre  in  Dunbar,  which  was  the  one  and  the  -onijr  one 
she  dealt  at  for  cloth  goods.  You  will  remember  M'^Intyre^s 
shop.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  at  that  very  time,  so  I 
have  been  told,  Mr  Duncan  M'Laren  of  Edinburgh,  the  highly 
talented  enemy  of  corn-law  famine,  was  an  apprentice  with 
Mr  M'Intyre.  See,  therefore,  how  earlv  the  Edinburgh 
champion  of  free  trade  must  have  observed  the  evil  influence 
of  the  corn-law ! 

We  did  not  for  nearly  three  years  give  custom  to  the 
drapery's  shop,  and  very,  very  little  to  the  grooer^s  shop.  The 
hinds  of  Lothian,  who  have  a  corn  payment,  would  be  in  better 
circumstances.  They  have  a  similar  advantage  over  fluctuat- 
ing markets  that  the  farmers  have  who  pay  com  rents.  But 
the  hinds  in  receipt  of  com  pavments  are  but  the  merest  frac- 
tion to  the  whole  working  population  of  the  kingdom.  Even  in 
Lothian  one-half,  at  least,  of  working  persons  were  at  that  time 
in  receipt  of  money  wages ;  all  in  a  similar  state  to  our  family. 

And  what  was  the  consequence  throughout  the  kingdom ! 
The  shopkeepers  could  not  sell,  consequently  they  could  not 
buy  from  the  wholesale  merchants.  The  merchants  could  not 
buy  from  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  stopped  their  works. 
Every  one,  from  the  shopkeeper  upwards,  dispensed  with 
some  of  their  domestic  servants ;  with  clerks  and  workmen. 
These  again  could  not  buy  grocery  goods  and  clothes.  Tailors 
and  shoemakers,  and  everv  one  emploved  in  making  and  pro- 
viding the  materials  for  things  that  should  have  been  made, 
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were  wholly  or  partly  stopped.  Carriers  inland  had  less  to 
carry,  and  ships  were  laid  up  idly  in  the  docks.  Sailmakers, 
riggers,  and  shipbuilders  were  thrown  out  in  their  turn.  So 
were  sailors,  in  thickly  peopled  districts  mobs  me^  and 
rioted.  Soldiers  were  called  out  to  disperse  them.  Men 
were  hungry  and  clamorous,  and  demanded  political  changes. 
Demagogues  found  them  ready  to  listen  to  and  act  upon  the 
wildest  suggestions.  They  essayed  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, and  blood  was  spilt.  The  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended, 
and  tiie  gibbets  were  loaded. 

And  while  the  mobs  of  unemployed  working  men  were  thus 
starving,  and  plotting,  and  threatening,  because  they  were 
unemployed  and  did  starve,  mercantile  men  were  cracking  to 
pieces,  their  bills  dishonoured,  credit  broken,  and  all  enters 
prise  stagnant — a  panic  sweeping  them  into  a  backward  gulf, 
as  a  receding  wave  sweeps  back  the  broken  sea-weed. 

And  all  these,  comprising  millions  of  individuals,  had  to 
retrench  their  family  expenses.  Millions  had,  like  my  father'^s 
family,  to  live  on  less  than  enough  of  the  worst  of  food.  The 
farmers  got  high  prices  for  the  httle  they  had  to  seU ;  but  the 
people  were  famine-struck,  and  the  nation  was  shaken  to  its 
centre. 

And  what  came  of  the  farmers!  The  succeeding  years 
brought  better  harvests.  But  the  population  was  now  too 
poor  to  pay  for  what  the  farmers  haa  to  sell,  and  markets  fell 
far  below  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  general  popula- 
tion been  fully  employed.  The  farmers  had  thus  to  pay  the 
high  rents,  calculated  upon  a  continuance  of  dear  years,  out 
of  low  prices.  In  England  they  were  worse  off  than  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  they  were  worse  off  than 
in  Lothian ;  but  even  in  Lothian  they  were  so  badly  off  that 
they  could  not  meet  their  engagements  in  1818  and  1819. 
The  combination  bank  broke,  and  it  broke  some  of  the  most 
substantial  men  in  the  county  with  it. 


No.  III. 

Mr  W.  T.,  of  Bnuixton. 

To  glance  over  a  table  of  prices  for  fifty  years  we  see  the 
**  ups  and  downs"  of  com  to  be  very  frequent  and  very  abrupt. 
An  eminent  publisher  of  maps  in  London  has  given  to  the 
world  a  map  of  the  prices  of  wheat  from  1790  to  1840.  The 
map  also  contains  the  fluctuations  of  the  public  funds,  and 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  in  each  year ;  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Government ;  the  value  of  the  goods 
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exported  oat  of,  and  imported  iniO)  the  United  Kingdom ; 
together  with  remarks  of  peace  or  war,  or  other  ciroumstanoeB 
causing  fluctuations.  The  map  was  not  published  for  or 
against  the  corn-law ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  eminently  useful 
as  an  assistant  expositor  of  the  national  disasters  arising  from 
famine.     I  shall  here  endeavour  to  give  you  a  view  of  it. 

The  lowest  average  of  a  yearns  prices  of  wheat  between  1790 
and  1840  is  40s.  per  quarter.  This  was  the  average  of  1792 
and  of  1835.  And  that  is  taken  as  the  base  line  divided  into 
fifty  parts ;  one  part  for  each  of  the  fifty  years.  From  each 
yea;r  there  rises  a  pyramid,  or  a  small  mound,  or,  as  the  case 
ma¥  be,  a  gigantic  tower,  shooting  up  abruptly  from  a  deep 
valley,  and  the  top  of  each  elevation  rises  to  the  point  to  which 
the  average  prices  of  that  year  rose,  the  scale  of  accent 
being  by  intervals  of  5s.  per  quarter,  each  advance  of  5s. 
measuring  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  on  paper. 

All  persons  interested  in  securing  equal  pnces  and  in  put- 
ting agriculture  on  a  sure  foundation  should  study  this  map. 
The  causes  that  afiected  prices  before  1815  are  not  preciselv 
the  same  as  those  after ;  but  it  was  to  perpetuate  the  high 
unequal  prices  that  preceded  1815  that  the  corn-law  of  that 
year  was  enacted. 

And  first,  you  must  admit  that  equable  prices  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  fanner.  To  know  in  any  given  year  what 
the  price  of  his  corn  will  be  the  next  year,  or  that  time  five 
years,  or  that  time  ten  or  fifteen  years,  would  be  worth  much 
more  to  him,  as  regards  his  rent,  his  plans  for  making  a  profit, 
and  his  plans  of  improving  his  land,  tnan  any  chance,  however 
sure,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  yet  not  knowing  when,  some 
year  of  high  prices  will  occur. 

Move  with  me  in  imagination  over  an  uneven  space  of  ground, 
and  let  us  compare  it  with  the  passage  of  the  farmers  over  the 
space  of  time  between  1790  and  1845. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  at  the  cove  just  above  the  sea-beach, 
and  that  we  have  to  joumev  westward  to  the  sands  at  Thom- 
tonloch.  There  is  a  gooa,  smooth,  hard,  level  road,  if  we 
choose  to  turn  into  it.  Common  sense  would  suggest  to  us 
that  our  comfort  and  convenience,  and  even  the  safety  of  our 
lives,  would  decide  us  in  favour  of  the  even  road,  instead  of 
going  down  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  which  lie  on  the 
other  side  of  us. 

It  is  pointed  out  to  us  that  everything  comes  to  a  level  at 
last,  that  all  nature  adjusts  itself  to  an  even  scale  in  course  of 
time,  however  much  men  in  their  folly  may  disarrange  it ;  but 
another  "  friend^  advises  us  to  go  the  other  way.  We  stand, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  ground  of  50s.,  the  price  of  1790,  and  we 
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are  going  to  the  point  of  458.  in  1845.  There  is  not  much 
difibrenoe  in  altitude  between  the  two ;  and  we  would  never 
have  known  there  was  any  diflbrenoe  at  all  had  we  eome  by 
the  ev^i  road. 

But  we  submit  to  the  guidance  of  our  yery  kind  friends 
Our  first  movement  is  down.  The  year  ""dl  gives  us  45s.  the 
year  '*92  gives  us  but  40s.  We  next  rise,  and  ^3  ^ves  us 
45s.  **'  Gome  on,^  says  our  friend,  "  the  year  ^94  will  give  you 
more."*^  And  it  does  so  ;  it  gives  us  506.  And  now  for  a  lift. 
AU  at  once,  in  ^95,  we  are  up  to  75s.  How  we  love  our  friend, 
and  shout  for  him  and  vote  for  him  now  f  And  the  next  year, 
^96,  is  the  same.  We  may  fancy  ourselves  secure,  and  sure 
for  ever  of  75s. ;  but  we  are  only  on  one  of  those  abutting 

!>recipices  which  lie  in  our  road,  as  if  some  fairy  had  lifted  us 
rom  the  level  and  put  us  there.  We  are  all  at  once  dashed 
down  to  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  there  we  sprawl  for  two  years, 
^97  and  ^98,  at  508.  We  sprawl  only  because  we  are  bruised 
by  the  fall.  Had  we  never  been  higher  we  would  have  known 
no  fall,  and  had  no  bruises. 

I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  our  friend  had  his  hand  in  our 
pockets  while  we  were  prostrated ;  but  he  befriends  us  again, 
and  we  rise  in  *99  to  65s.  We  beein  to  rejoice  once  more, 
and  are  so  full  of  spirits  that  we  rcgoioe  to  mount  on  the  top 
of  one  of  those  fantastic  pinnacles  of  rocks  that  have  been 
erected  on  the  line  of  our  rough  road  in  some  great  convul- 
sion of  nature.  You  have  seen  the  pinnacles  near  Bilsdean 
shore.  Well,  we  are  on  one  of  them  in  1800,  and  its  height  is 
110s.  Five  pounds  ten  shillings!  How  we  shout  now,  and 
wave  our  hats,  and  dine,  and  drink,  and  dance,  and  hunt,  and 
vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com.  And  next  ^ear,  in  1801, 
we  rise  a  step  hiriier,  and  stand  on  the  giddy '^mnacle  of  1 15s. 
The  year  1802  is  befiMre  us,  and  we  cannot  miss  it.  We  got  up ; 
how  are  we  to  get  down !  The  faminenstricken  labourers — such 
as  mv  father  and  his  family — ^the  hecatombs  of  famine  victims 
gnash  their  teeth  and  cry  in  vain  for  bread.  But,  secure  in 
our  gmide^  we  heed  them  not ;  when,  all  at  once,  we  are  in 
that  gorge  below,  which  is  50s.  deep,  though  still  15s.  above 
the  point  we  first  started  from.  Yet  to  leap  from  this  wild 
turret  of  convulsed  nature  the  whole  depth  of  50s.  is  a  leap 
indeed.  But  down  we  must,  and  down  we  come.  We  plunge 
from  115s.  to  65s. 

Braised  and  broken,  we  groan  and  cry  of  our  distress.  Our 
pockets  are  turned  inskle  out  while  we  he  there  helpless.  All 
our  plans  are  frustrated.  Our  farms  go  to  weeds  and  wreck ; 
not  because  sixty-five  fdiillings  would  not  pay,  but  because  we 
have  been  hurled  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  shillings,  upon 
which  we  reared  our  lofty  heads. 
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And  now  our  bruised  bodies  are  rolled  into  a  deeper  gully 
of  the  broken  rocks  in  1803.     Here  we  once  more  sink  to  558. 

Every  penny  that  we  got  in  our  glory  we  have  lost  in  our 
humiliation.  We  crawl  to  our  feet,  stiU  holding  by  our  guide, 
and  we  move  a  step.  In  1804  we  reach  60s.  Our  guide  tells 
us  to  cheer  up,  he  is  always  our  friend ;  and  we  do  cheer  up, 
and  reach  the  point  of  858.  in  1805.  Once  more  we  rejoice  ; 
but  once  more  we  are  rolled  down.  The  fall,  however,  is  more 
moderate:  75s.  in  1806;  708.  in  1807;  and  75s.  in  1808.    In 

1809,  we  take  a  flight  to  95s. ;    and  in  the  following  year, 

1810,  we  get  five  above  the  even  hundred.  Five  pounds  five 
shillings  the  quarter  is  again  the  price ;  and  we  hope  to  go 
higher,  but  go  the  other  way.  Not  so  far,  however,  as  we  fell 
from  some  other  precipices.  We  are  caught  on  a  ledge  of 
the  rocky  point.  We  have  only  fallen  in  1811  to  the  distance 
of  95s. 

But  here  stands  1812  before  us,  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 
And  Buonaparte  or  the  Devil,  or  both  together,  with  our 
particular  friend^  our  ffuide^  take  us  to  the  pinnacle  of  our 
glory,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  shillings. 

Now,  thought  the  men  of  money,  is  the  time  to  take  farms 
and  buy  estates.  Branxton  was  bought  at  this  time.  Con- 
sols, which  were  at  98  when  wheat  was  50s.  in  1790,  were 
now  at  64 ;  that  is,  the  public  debt  or  credit  of  the  nation 
sunk  to  64. 

We  fell,  first  to  105s.  in  1813  ;  and  then,  oh  what  a  fall ! 
to  70s.  in  1 814 ;  and  we  writhed  in  our  agony  into  658.  in 
1815. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  we  had  broken  bones  enough 
in  this  rough  road,  and  that  we  would  have  been  glad  to  get 
out  of  it.  But  no.  Gambling  has  a  mysterious  charm  in  it, 
especially  to  those  who  have  lost  and  have  still  something  to 
lose.  We  got  the  coin-law  of  that  year  to  perpetuate  what 
we  had  suffered  in  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  and  in  1816 
we  reached  75s.  This  was  the  first  bad  harvest  in  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  that  of  the  year  following,  1817,  was  still  worse. 
Wheat  now  rose  to  95s. ;  and  that  it  so  rose  for  the  last  time^ 
let  us  pray  to  God  and  give  thanks. 

Then,  with  this  corn-law  we  rolled  down  to  85s.  in  1818 ; 
to  70s.  in  1819 ;  to  65s.  in  1820 ;  to  55s.  in  1821 ;  and  to 
45s.  in  1822. 

There  we  groaned  and  cried  aloud  ;  not  complaining  of  the 
mad  career  we  had  pursued ;  but  because  we,  having  gone 
aloft  in  our  journey,  bad  to  descend. 

The  year  1823  gives  a  slight  rise,  and  things  look  up.  The 
legislature  promises  a  rise^  and  rents  are  calculated  accord- 
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ingly.  You  believe,  and  contract  to  pay  L.3  per  acre  for 
Branxton,  which  is  not  worth  more  than  L.2  per  acre.  In 
any  county  of  England  south  of  Yorkshire,  such  a  farm  as 
Branxton  would  not  be  taken  at  more  than  30s.  per  acre, 
including  tithe  and  poor-rates.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
Scotch  contracts  and  English;  between  the  value  of  land 
where  security  of  tenure  and  eauality  of  rent  and  prices  are 
comparatively  good,  as  in  Scotland,  and  where  they  are  bad, 
as  in  England.  Bents  paid  by  the  prices  of  com  protect  the 
Lothian  farmers  from  excessive  loss  by  fluctuations;  and 
leases  secure  them  in  the  profit  of  their  improvements,  and 
give  to  them  an  improving  spirit.  They  accordingly  pay  rents 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  same  quality  of  land 
pays  in  England. 

But  you  made  the  mistake  of  contracting  to  pay  a  fixed 
money  rental,  without  regard  to  the  prices  of  com.  I  know 
you  put  faith  in  the  promise  of  future  high  prices.  You  were 
deceived :  1824  gave  a  price  of  60s. ;  1825  gave  65s.  But 
1826  gave  only  55s.;  and  1827  the  same.  1828  and  1829 
gave  respectively  60s.  and  65s. ;  1830  and  1831  continued 
the  last  amount.  But  1832  and  1833  gave  only  55s.  each. 
1834  saw  you  mnning  to  the  bank  to  draw  out  your  money 
to  pay  the  laird  his  rent,  because  wheat  was  only  45s. ;  and 
the  following  year,  1835,  with  wheat  at  40s.,  saw  you  do  the 
same. 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  you  h€ul  the  old  corn-law,  which 
'  engaged  that  you  should  never  have  less  than  64s.  You  had 
your  guide,  that  farmers^  friend,  "  protection.'*'  And  it  pro- 
tected you  in  your  rough  road,  by  getting  you  down  on  your 
back  and  rifling  your  pockets,  and  bv  compelling  you  to  go 
to  the  bank  with  your  deposit  receipts  to  draw  out  your 
money  to  pay  the  high  rent  which  protection  induced  you  to 
promise. 

But  the  impossibility  of  investing  money  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  the  greatest  disadvantage.  From  1835  prices 
rose  to  50s.  in  1836 ;  to  55s.  in  1837 ;  to  60s.  in  1838 ;  to 
70s.  in  1839 ;  and  fell  to  65s.  in  1 840.  With  varying  changes 
we  have  wheat  now  at  45s.,  or  from  that  to  50s. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  I  bade  you  look  to.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  travelled  by  the  even  road, 
instead  of  coming  over  the  precipices,  so  often  raised  up  to  be 
so  often  knocked  down  and  robbed,  and  left  with  broken  head 
and  empty  pockets  ? 

The  more  extensive  the  space  from  which  supplies  to  market 
are  brought,  the  more  equal  will  the  supply  of  the  market  be. 

And  remember,  the  prices  of  food  depend  upon  the  ability 
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of  the  oonmuners  of  food  to  buy  it  and  pay  for  it,  as  well  as 
upon  the  quantity  supplied  to  market. 

Whenever  com  has  fallen  to  a  moderate  prioe,  the  national 
trade  has  flourished  and  wages  have  advanced.  So  also  has 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  When  people  have  not  to  pay 
all  their  money  away  for  bread,  they  buy  butchers^  meat,  and 
sugar  and  tea,  and  the  various  other  things  that  make  com- 
merce profitable  and  the  government  strong  and  rich. 

The  liberation  and  extension  of  commerce  is  the  true  con- 
servatism of  England,  and  the  best  protection  to  agriooHure. 


No.  IV. 

To  the  BeT.  ThomM  Skipworth,  Roctor  of  Pickwell,  in  the  eoonty  of  Leicester. 

Bbvbrend  Sir, — '^  Protection  is  the  bane  of  agriculture,*^  so 
says  Lord  John  Bussell ;  '^  Protection  is  a  delusion,^  so  says 
many  an  agriculturist  who  once  believed  in  its  truthfulness ; 
^'  Protection  is  the  Will-o^-the-wisp  which  is  ever  deluding  the 
farmers,  and  leading  them  where  they  should  not  go,  deterring 
them  from  following  the  lights  they  should  follow — ^the  light 
of  aerioultural  science,^  so  eajb  your  humble  servant. 

Sir,  you  are,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  a  reader  of  the 
Church  or^an,  the  Standard^  and  of  such  papers  only ;  you 
are  probably  a  believer  in  the  so-called  ^^  protection,^'  and  a 
believer  in  whatever  the  newspapers  of  your  party  say  of  the 
opponents  of  protection.  I  will,  therefore,  in  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  League  paper  which  contains  this  letter,  send  you 
the  previous  number  of  it,  containing  the  speech  of  the  honour^ 
able  member  for  Stockport,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  1 3th  inst.,  descriptive  of  the  evil  effects  of 
protection ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  read  that  speech.  As  a 
practical  agriculturist  myself,  and  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  almost  every 
county  of  England,  I  aeree  with  everything  said  in  that  speech. 
You  will  see  from  it,  snould  you  not  have  alreadv  learned  the 
fact,  that  the  free-traders  are  the  best  friends  of  agriculture. 
You  will  perceive  that  it  proves  that  to  be  true  of  aB  England 
generally  which  you  allege  to  be  true  of  your  own  glebe  parti- 
cularly— ^that  a  larger  expenditure  of  money  in  cminging  the 
culture  of  the  soil  would  enlarge  the  profit  of  the  ci^tivator. 
You  will  see  that  the  doctrine  taught  by  Mr  Cobden,  as  regards 
the  evil  of  restricting  the  enterprise  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  by  making  them  entirely  dependent  on  the  will,  and  caprice, 
and  ignorance  of  the  men  of  law  who  manage  most  of  the 
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Engliflh  estates  ae  agents  under  the  landlords — you  will  see 
that  this  doctrine,  hud  down  on  Thursday  night  m  the  Com- 
mons^ House  of  Parliament,  was  the  same  as  you  sought  to 
establish  next  day,  on  the  Friday  morning,  in  the  Bolls^  Court, 
before  Lord  Langdale.  The  only  difiTerence  between  you  and 
the  honourable  member  is,  that  he  attempted  to  do  that  for 
twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  you  attempted  to  do  for 
twenty  acres.  He  attempted  to  liberate*  from  the  thrawl  of 
insecurity  and  poverty,  and  bad  cultivation,  the  major  part  of 
all  England  and  Wales.  You  attempted  to  do  the  same  for 
your  own  glebe. 

It  seems  you  were  appointed  to  the  living  in  1814 ;  that, 
subsequent  to  that  period,  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  purchased 
the  patronage  of  the  living.  It  .seems  the  glebe  has  been 
used  as  a  pasture ;  but  has  become  next  to  worthless,  being 
overrun  with  moss  and  weedy  foulness.  You  asked  the 
advice  of  a  skilful  agriculturist,  who  very  properly  advised 
you  to  plough  it  up  ;  to  clear  it  of  weeds ;  to  crop  it  for  some 
years ;  to  manure  it,  and  again  lay  it  down  in  grass.  It  is 
quite  possible,  indeed  I  think  it  veiy  likely,  that  a  different 
course  of  treatment  might  have  been  used'  more  effectually, 
ieeing  tkat  four  design  toas  to  restore  the  glebe  to  pcuturape. 
Being  overgrown  with  moss  it  is  veiy  likely  that  an  application 
of  hot  lime,  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  would  have  eradicated 
the  moss  by  destroying  all  vegetation  for  a-year ;  or  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  other  kind  of  top-dressing  might  have  effected 
the  same  end.  But  this  cannot  be  alleffed  positively  unless 
one  had  a  local  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the  subsoil,  the  rocks 
beneath,  and  such  like  mattes.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  rieht  and  what  is 
wrong,  in  such  cases,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  occupiers 
of  land  should  not  be  subjected,  as  they  now  are,  to  rules  laid 
down  by  lawyers  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  agri* 
culture ;  to  rules  which  apply  to  whole  estates  of  great  mag- 
nitude, the  soils  and  subsoils  and  requirements  of  which  are 
exceedingly  various,  and  the  treatment  of  which  should  be  as 
various  ;  rules  which  are  the  offspring  of  law^  and  not  of  agri- 
cultural science,  even  though  administered  by  agents  who  are  ' 
sometimes  professed  agricmturists. 

Lord  Langdale,  in  your  case,  seems  more  inclined  to  judge 
it  by  the  rule  of  common  sense  than  by  any  rule  of  the  statutes. 
He  inclines  to  follow  Liebig,  the  chemist  of  agriculture, 
rather  than  Blackstone,  the  commentator  of  law.  His  Lord- 
ship is  thus  reported  : — *^  He  had  (himself)  had  occasion  to 
obtain  agricultural  advice ;  and  he  could  say  that,  having  fol- 
lowed it,  he  had  found  it  most  advantageous.'^    That  is,  his 
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Lordship  had  used  the  science  of  agriculture  instead  of  the 
science  of  law  to  his  land,  as  you  attempted  to  do  to  your  glebe. 
This  good  sense  is  creditable  to  his  Lordship  as  a  lawyer.  But 
Mr  Parkinson,  agent  of  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  being  aocufr- 
tomed  to  rule  the  culture  of  the  Duke^s  estate  by  lato^  and 
not  by  agi-icultural  science;  being  accustomed  to  keep  the 
tenantry  m  leading-strings  by  protecting  them ;  being  accus- 
tomed to  keep  everything  out  of  their  reach  that  might  lead 
to  enterprise  and  experiment,  by^  laying  down  the  law  to  them 
as  to  what  they  shall  do  on  their  farms  and  what  they  shall 
not  do;  being  accustomed  to  threaten  them  that  they  will 
not  be  protected  if  they  dare  to  think  or  act  as  cultivators  for 
themselves — ^being  accustomed  thus  to  treat  the  tenantry,  he 
has  proceeded  thus  to  treat  you,  though  you  are  a  life  free- 
holder of  your  elcbe. 

The  law  of  the  case  as  applied  to  the  incumbent  of  a  living 
I  shall  not  inauire  into.  While  I  write.  Lord  Langdale  has 
not  given  his  judgment.  But  he  has  remarked  that,  though 
the  case  be  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  it  is  of  great 
importance  as  regards  the  effects  its  decision  will  have  on  the 
occupiers  of  other  glebe  lands.  He  said — ''  If  the  law  was 
as  alleged,  it  would  prevent  the  incumbent  from  making  a 
potato  ground  or  an  orchard  upon  the  glebe  when  he  could 
not  shew  that  at  some  former  time  the  grass  land  had  been 
broken  up.'' 

But  this  case  opens  other  questions  to  our  view  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  as  regards  the  laws  under  which  the  far- 
,mers  are  bound  and  held  down,  powerless  to  do  good  for 
themselves,  for  the  land  they  occupy,  and  for  the  multitudes 
who  must  be  content  with  the  small  amount  of  food  they 
produce. 

Law  is  the  primary  subject  for  an  English  farmer  to  study. 
It  is  the  Alpha  and  Ome^a  of  English  agriculture.  The  late 
James  Hogg,  the  ''  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  left  Scotland  at  one 
time  to  take  charge  of  an  agricultural  project  in  Eneland,  but 
did  not  remain  long.  When  asked  why  he  had  left  it,  he  said 
he  was  not  qualified  to  manage  a  farm  in  England.  And 
when  it  was  said  that  he  had  surely  as  good  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  manner  of  breeding  and  feeding  flocks  as  any  man  in 
either  Scotland  or  England,  and  as  good  a  knowledge  of 
farming  matters  in  general,  he  replied  that  such  might  be  true, 
but  the  first  thing  re(|uired  in  England  to  make  a  successful 
farmer  was  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  breeding,  and  rearing, 
and  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  of  manuring  and  cropping  land. 
Every  qualification,  he  said,  of  an  agricultural  kind,  was 
entirely  subordinate  to  a  knowledge  of  Uito,     And  he  said  the 
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laws  affecting  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  were  so  numerous,  so 
completely  interwoven  into  everything  which  a  fanner  could 
do ;  and  the  lawyers  were  so  keen-scented  and  so  plentiful — 
the  estates  being  almost  entirely  conmutted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  lawyers — that  it  was  next  to  hopeless  for  a  stranger 
to  learn  the  laws  which  beset  him  and  hindered  him  in  all  his 
actions,  utterly  hopeless,  before  a  stranger,  led  by  common 
sense  and  agricultural  science,  would  break  through  them  and 
incur  ruinous  penalties. 

In  this  way  you  have  been  caught  by  the  net-work  of  the 
law.  Mr  Parkinson,  the  Duke^s  agent,  heard  that  your  glebe, 
being  overgrown  with  worthless  moss  and  weeds,  was  about 
to  be  restored  to  fertility  and  usefulness ;  full  of  that  spirit 
of  protection  which  controls  the  tenant-farmers,  he  stepped 
forward  to  protect  your  weeds  and  worthless  moss ;  to  pro- 
tect your  glebe  from  bein^  made  fertile  and  profitable.  He 
stood  forward  to  protect  it  from  having  momed  capital  and 
manure  applied  to  its  cultivation.  He  stood  forward  to  pro- 
tect those  labourers  whom  you  would  have  employed  in  plough- 
ing and  digging  and  weeding,  from  beings  employed  to  plough 
and  dig  and  weed.  He  ste{>ped  forward  to  protect  the  paupers, 
who,  it  may  be,  are  now  living  on  prison  fare  within  the  work- 
house walls,  from  being  liberated  and  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  working  for  honourable  bread  by  honourable  and  useful 
labour.  He,  full  of  protection,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  protec- 
tion, the  everyday  current  of  the  protective  spirit,  arrested 
you,  by  an  injunction  of  a  court  of  law,  from  raising  moro 
human  food  from  your  acres  than  they  now  produced. 

The  advantage  to  the  occupier  of  the  lana  ;  the  advantage 
to  the  labourers  who  have  not  enough  of  work,  and  who,  being 
more  plentiful  than  their  work,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
lowest  amount  of  pay  and  of  food  which  vdll  sustain  life ;  the 
advantage  to  the  general  consumers  of  agricultural  produce, 
who  anient  their  consumption  as  the  supply  and  their  ability 
to  buy  increase — all  these,  and  also  the  advantage  to  agricul- 
tural science,  were  at  once  arrested  by  Mr  Parkinson,  the 
Duke's  agent,  who  brought  the  law  which  binds  the  tenant- 
farmers  to  arrest,  and  bind,  and  tie  you,  and  make  you  power- 
less and  helpless,  as  the  tenant-farmers  are — ^miserable  men  ! 

He  who  is,  at  the  Duke's  instance,  as  other  agents  are  at 
the  instance  of  other  duke's  and  of  other  landlords,  the  man 
who  is  first  to  lead  the  tenants  to  the  hustings  to  vote  for 
protection ;  who  is  the  first  to  bid  them  declare,  in  dolorous 
whine,  that  they  cannot  cultivate  their  land  if  they  be  not 
protected  ;  who  bids  them  cry  out  that  they  are  in  distress, 
and  who,  to  make  them  cry  the  louder,  pinches  them  behind 
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as  the  whining  beggar  pinohes  the  alleged  motherless  baby 
whom  he  has  stolen  and  professes  to  fondle,  to  impose  on  the 

f)ublic :  this  same  Mr  Parkinson,  and  those  whose  office  is 
ike  his,  are  the  first  to  prevent  the  farmers  from  oultivating 
their  land  to  relieve  themselves  from  distress. 

It  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his 
^*  Code  of  Agriculture,^  and  repeated  by  Brown  of  Markle, 
the  first  and  long-continued  editor  of  the  ^^Farmer^s  Ma- 
gazine,'" a  thoroughly  practical  and  successful  tenant-farmer ; 
repeated  also  by  Jackson  of  Pennycuick  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise; repeated  and  aetsd  upon  by  the  best  experimentalists 
in  England,  and  most  successful  practicalists  m  Scotland — 
the  axiom  is  this  :— 

^'Assuming  always  that  the  expenditure  on  a  farm  be 
direeUd  mth  Judgment^  it  will  be  found  that  the  profit  upon 
the  outlay  increases  in  more  than  a  proportionate  degree  to 
its  amount.  Thus,  suppose  that  L.5  be  the  lowest  and  L.IO 
the  highest  sum  that  can  be  employed  in  the  common  culture 
of  the  same  acre  of  land,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if 
the  L.5  return  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  the  L.IO  will 
yield  twenty  per  cent.,  or  any  intermediate  sum  at  the  same 
progressive  ratio.  Now,  admitting  this  to  be  true — and  it  is 
to  he  presumed  that  no  experienced  agriculturist  will  doubt  it 
— it  follows  that  L.IOOO,  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  200 
acres,  wiU  only  yield  a  profit  of  L.lOO ;  while  if  applied  to  no 
more  than  100  acres  it  would  produce  L.200.  For  tnis  reason, 
although  a  farmer  of  limited  capital  may  not  be  driven  to  the 
extremity  we  have  already  supposed,  and  although  he  may  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  business  with  a  certain  desree  of  advan- 
tage, it  is  quite  evident  that  his  profit  would  ie  increased  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  his  lands'* 

(See  ^^  Treatise  on  Agricultural  and  Daii^  Husbandry,^^  by 
James  Jackson  of  Pennycuick  ;  the  successful  competitor  for 
some  of  the  Highland  Sooiet^'*s  prizes  as  a  practical  writer. 
This  valuable  treatise  is  published  in  the  *^  People^s  Edition.**^ 
by  the  Messrs  Ghambers,  at  the  low  figure  of  2s.  3d.  It 
should  be  carefully  read  wherever  a  spade  or  a  plough  pene- 
trates the  eround,  or  wherever  a  scythe  or  a  cow  crops  the 
grass ;  and  particularly  where  the  Mr  Parkinsons  of  Eng- 
land interfere  with  their  absurdities  to  keep  monied  capital 
out  of  agriculture  and  lay  enterprise  prostrate.) 

But  what  is  the  use  of  either  knowledge  or  money  upon  such 
estates  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  St  Albans !  The  tenants  are 
not  rich  in  knowledge  and  monied  capital.  They  have  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  either.  But  had  they  both,  they  could  not 
use  them.    All  their  attention  is  turned  to  protection  by  act 
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of  Parliament.  They  are  but  pnppets  in  the  agent^s  handa. 
He  leadfl  them  by  the  nose  and  sqaeezes  them,  and  bids  them 
whine  and  cry  out  for  help. 

If  they  would  help  themaelveB,  they  would  break  up  some 
of  tlmr  wet  meadows  to  drain  the  wetness  from  them,  to 
eradicate  the  rushes  and  make  the  soil  sweet  and  fertile  which 
is  now  sour  and  barren.  But  the  agent  steps  up  and  says, 
*^  No,  you  mustn^t.  Let  the  wetness,  and  sourness,  and  rushes 
alone.^ 

The  tenants  nuiy  see  the  huge  banks  between  the  double 
hedges,  also  the  ditches  and  superfluous  hedgerows;  they 
may  see  that  all  of  them  are  nurseries  of  stagnation,  foulness, 
and  vermin,  and  exceedingly  wasteful  in  horse  labour  in 
ploughing,  by  the  frequent  turnings  and  unavoidable  tramp- 
linff  of  the  ground :  but  if  they  offer  to  cut  a  branch  of  the 
hedffe,  or  build  and  coyer  in  a  ditch,  or  dig  down  a  useless 
bank,  the  agent  oomes  and  says,  "  No,  you  mustn'^t.^ 

They  see  their  old  pastures  overgrown  as  your  glebe  is  with 
moss,  and,  like  you,  tney  may  be  told  by  skilful  agriculturists 
to  plough  them  up  and  clear  them  of  weeds,  and  crop  and 
manure  them,  and  lay  them  down  to  grass  again :  but  the 
agent  says,  ^^No,  you  mustn^'t.^^  And  if  he  found  them 
offering  to  do  it,  he  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  getr 
ting  an  injunction  at  law,  as  in  your  case ;  he  would  at  once 
expel  them  from  the  land.  Had  your  reverence  been  a  rector^ 
at-will^  removable  by  the  Duke,  your  case  would  never  have 
come  Wore  Lord  Langdale.  You  would  have  been  at  once 
turned  out  of  your  parish,  a  terrible  warning  to  all  rectors. 

Should  the  tenantry  see  the  trees  standing  round  their 
fields  and  in  their  fields,  as  they  very  frequent^  do,  injuring 
five  acres  out  of  twenty,  defraucung  the  crops  of  the  requisite 
sunshine  and  free  air,  and  should  they  seek  leave  to  cut  some 
of  them  down,  or  to  lop  their  branches,  the  agent  says,  '^  No, 
you  mustn't.'*^ 

Should  they  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  established 
fact,  that  to  feed  cattle  in  the  yard  to  produce  manure  is 
the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry,  and  that  cattle  should 
not  waste  their  grass,  their  manure,  and  their  fat  by  running 
at  liberty  in  the  fieId»-H8ave  milk  cows  and  young  cattle ;  and 
the  latter  may  be  more  profitably  reared  on  farms  unsuited  to 
the  culture  of  com ;  should  the  tenantry  be  convinced  of  these 
established  truths,  and  offer  to  raise  food  for  yard-feeding 
where  they  now  have  meadows,  the  agent  says,  ''  No,  you 
mustn't.**^ 

Should  the  farmers  say  the  liquid  manures  they  can  thus 
save  from  their  cattle  will  be  equal — over  all  England  in  one 
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year — ^to  the  whole  of  the  guano  of  Ichaboe  when  the  first 
ship  loaded  at  it ;  and  further,  that  they  require  the  erection 
of  cisterns  or  tanks  to  preserve  the  whole  accumulations,  or 
some  chemical  apparatus  to  extract  the  ammonia ;  and  that 
they  will  apply  one  yearns  or  twoyears^  rent  to  such  works,  the 
agent  says,  '*  No,  you  mustn^t.^ 

If  they  say  that  they  are  too  poor  to  erect  such  works  at 
their  own  expense,  or  that,  having  the  money,  they  cannot 
venture  to  expend  it  on  works  of  improvement  without  the 
security  of  a  lease ;  and  that  they  must  have  leases  to  enable 
those  to  obtain  money  who  have  it  not  to  improve  their  land, 
and  to  enable  those  to  lay  plans  for  future  profit  who  have 
money,  the  agent  says,  ^^  No,  you  mustn'^t.''^ 

If  the  farmers  urge  that  they  could  thus  employ  many  more 
labourers  than  they  now  employ ;  that  they  could  give  full 
work  and  better  wages  to  every  labourer,  had  they  leave  to  do 
to  their  farms  what  they  think  best,  the  agent  says,  '^  No,  yon 
mustn't." 

If  the  farmers  urge  that  all  other  persons  engaged  in  trade 
conduct  their  business  as  they  think  fit,  adopting  any  improve- 
ments  they  may  deem  advantageous,  trying  any  experiments 
they  may  deem  profitable;  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
tailor  makes  a  coat  from  whatever  cloth  he  thinks  best  fitted 
for  a  coat,  and  makes  one  in  a  new  style  when  he  chooses ;  or 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  manufacturer  works  up  his  raw 
material  into  whatever  kind  of  goods  there  is  most  demand 
for ;  if  the  farmers  urge  that  the  whole  success  of  trade,  and 
of  tradesmen  of  every  degree,  depends  on  their  freedom  of 
enterprise,  and  the  comparative  security  with  which  their 
money  is  invested  in  business,  and  they,  the  farmers,  ask  to 
be  secured  in  the  profits  of  their  own  business  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Duke's  Mr  Parkinson,  or  any  other  landlord's  Mr  Parkin- 
son, says,  "  No,  you  mustn't." 

It  is  *'  No,  you  mustn't"  to  everything  asked  or  attempted. 
"  You  are  protected^'*''  say  the  Parkinsons.  *'  You  must  get 
more  protection  if  you  can  ;  or  at  all  events  cry  lustily  about 
your  aistress  and  keep  what  you  have  got."  And,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  tenantry  follow  this  advice,  and 
are  exceedingly  well  contented  to  live  without  an  effort  to 
make  themselves  independent  and  their  farms  fruitful  and 
profitable. 

They  might  very  well  ask  what  protection  has  done  for  them ; 
they  might  point  out  the  fact  that  the  corn-law  allows  com  to 
come  in,  if  it  comes  at  all,  just  at  harvest^  when  prices  are 
highest,  and  the  English  farmer  cannot  take  advantage  of  such 
prices.     They  might  shew  that  under  the  corn-law  their  losses 
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are  neater  by  audden  fiuctuatioiifl  than  they  ever  could  be  by 
steady  prices,  even  though  those  prices  stood  at  what  they  are 
now,  45s. ;  they  might  very  well  point  to  the  ruinous  price 
they  pay  the  landlords,  for  their  protection  by  being  bound,  as 
the  now  are,  hand  and  foot,  led  by  the  nose  by  one  agent, 
pinched  behind  their  backs  by  another ;  obliged  to  pay  high 
poor-rates  to  maintain  a  pauper  population  whom  they  cannot 
employ ;  compelled  to  endure  game,  and  pay  for  the  crimes  and 
punishments  arising  from  game,  because  they  dare  not  com- 
plain ;  compeUed  to  be  put  to  all  manner  of  mean  uses  in 
political  prostitution  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  while  everybody  else 
advances  with  the  inteUectual  spirit  of  the  age,  they  remain 
hopelessly  and  helplessly  behind. 

Postscript. — Lord  Langdalb^s  DEasioN. 

His  Lordship  decided  the  cause,  *'  The  Duke  (^  8t  Albans 
V.  SHf  worthy  and  removed  the  injunction,  affirming  the  right 
of  an  mcumbent  to  break  up  his  glebe,  should  it  be  in  old  grass, 
if  he  so  chooses. 

What  a  blessing  to  England  if  Cheshire  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  other  counties  coum  be  so  broken  up  and  put  to  pro- 
fitable uses  J 


No.  V. 

To  the  Wife  of  Francis  Horlock  of ,  in  Dorfletsbire. 

Mrs  Horlock, — You  are  the  wife  of  an  industrious  man,  who 
loses  no  time,  wastes  no  money.  You  have  kept  an  exact 
account  of  your  incomings  and  outgoings  for  a  year,  and  as 
you  have  allowed  that  excellent  clergyman,  the  Honourable 
and  .Reverend  Sidney  Gk>dolphin  Osborne,  to  make  the  items 
public,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  thus  publicly, 
as  the  first  of  several  mothers,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  whom  I  shall  probably  write  a  series  of  letters. 

You  live  in  a  county  remarkable  for  its  production  of  butter 
— Dorset.  The  Vale  of  Blackmoor  is  said  to  produce  the  best 
butter  in  England.  At  all  event^s,  "  Dorset  butter^  is  well 
known. 

Now,  butter  is  what  is  called  **  protected  ;*"  that  is,  no 
foreign  butter  is  allowed  to  come  into  England,  lest  it  should 
reduce  the  price  of  English  butter.  It  may  be  introduced, 
and  is  introduced,  in  large  quantities ;  but  before  it  leaves 
the  docks  where  it  is  landed  from  the  ships  which  bring  it 
across  the  sea,  it  is  mixed  with  tar,  to  prevent  its  being  used 
as  human  food. 
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I  perceive  that,  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  11th  of 
December  1843,  just  forty- nine  weeks,  you  paid  the  following 
sums  for  butter,  for  the  use  of  yourself,  husband,  and  four 
children.  On  the  15th  of  January  you  paid  8d. ;  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 4d. ;  13th  of  March,  4d* ;  April,  nothing ;  3d  of  May, 
6d. ;  June,  nothing ;  5th  of  July,  6d. ;  August,  nothing ;  Sep- 
tember, nothing;  23d  of  October,  6d. ;  ISth  of  November 
4id ;  3d  of  December,  6d.     Total,  38.  S^d. 

Three  shillings  and  eightpence  halfpenny,  Mrs  Horlock,  is 
the  sum  of  what  you  contribute  to  the  "  butter  interest"  of 
Dorset.  At  9d.  per  lb.  this  is  very  nearly  five  pounds  weight ; 
but  you  are  well  aware  that,  as  a  general  rule  in  Dorset,  you 
cannot  buy  butter  at  9d.  per  lb.  it  costs  you  from  1  Id.  to 
13d.,  fully  one  penny  per  lb.  more  than  the  same  butter  is 
retailed  for  when  it  reaches  London.  This,  to  many  people, 
seems  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that 
the  dairy-farmers  will  not  sell  quarter  pounds  and  half  pounds 
of  butter,  such  as  you  buy  once  a  month,  or  once  in  two 
months.  You  must  get  it  from  the  village  shopkeeper,  who, 
selling  small  quantities,  and  few  of  them,  must  charge  a  higher 
price,  and  must  often  give  uncertain  credit. 

Your  reason  for  buying  so  little  butter  is  simply  that  all 
the  family  earnings  are  spent  on  something  else  which,  with 
you,  is  more  absolutely  requisite  than  butter.  Butter  is  an 
absolute  necessary  of  life  to  everybody  who  can  afford  it. 
And  in  such  a  family  as  yours  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  would 
be  an  indispensable  necessary  were  you  able  to  get  it,  and  use 
it  always. 

Butter  is  what  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  come  out  of 
Dorset  to  Parliament  call  protected.  And  it  ia  protected  far 
the  sake  of  t^e  labourers — so  those  lords  and  gentlemen  say 
— ^that  is,  the  tar  is  mixed  with  the  butter  ¥^bich  comes  in 
ships  to  make  it  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  you 
and  your  family,  and  such  as  vou. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament  were  making  a  law  on 
this  subject  on  Wednesday  last.  One  of  tiiem,  Mr  Bramston 
of  Skreens,  in  Essex,  was  afraid  that  if  grease  was  admitted 
free  of  duty,  butter  would  come  into  this  country  in  the  dis- 
guise of  grease.  Sir  George  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  in  Scot- 
land, who  is  one  of  the  Government  members,  said,  to  console 
Mr  Bramston, 

*'  That,  so  for  from  the  agriculturists^  (I  am  now  jriving  his 
words  as  reported  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  Thursday 
morning)  "  being  injured  by  the  remission  of  this  duty  (on 
grease)  they  would  be  benefited,  seeing  that  the  uses  to  which 
it  was  put  were  agricultural.    For  instance,  large  quantities 
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of  it  were  made  use  of  by  the  sheep  farmers  of  the  north  for 
the  purposes  of  smearing  their  sheep  as  a  precaution  against 
the  effects  of  cold.  The  honourable  gentleman  need  not  fear 
that  the  article  would  be  made  use  of  as  food — ('  Hear,  hear, 
hear/  from  the  Opposition  benches) — ^the  Custom-house  offi- 
cers took  effectual  means  to  prevent  fraudulent  traders  selling 
the  article  to  the  poor  as  food — (renewed  cries  of  ^  Hear,  hear, 
from  the  Opposition  benches.)  He  did  not  understand  what 
the  gendemen  opposite  were  cheering ;  but  he  would  repeat 
that  the  Custom-house  officers  took  care  that  the  article 
introduced  as  grease  should  not  be  sold  as  butter  by  mixing  a 
quantity  of  tar  with  it  before  it  passed  the  Custom-house.^ 

Sir  George  Clerk  means  that  the  butter  which  is  to  be 
admitted  duty  free  as  grease  has  tar  mingled  with  it  in  the 
Custom-house,  after  which  it  is  unfit  for  human  food,  and  is 
called  grease. 

Now,  Mrs  Horlock,  you  know  well  that  7s.  a-week  is  the 
full  average  of  men^s  wages  in  Dorset ;  you  know  that  unmar- 
ried men  only  get  48.  and  5s.  arweek.  You  know  that,  at 
this  time,  many  men  have  no  work  at  all.  You  know  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  whole  are  out  of  employm^it  for  several 
months  every  year.  Yet  your  husband,  with  8s.  a-week  in 
1843,  and  you,  with  your  careful  housekeeping,  could  only 
spend  Ss.  8|d.  on  butter  during  forty-nine  weeks.  In  cheese 
you  expended  7s.  3d. ;  your  total  expenditure  in  butter  and 
cheese  was  10s.  ll^d.  And  your  total  for  butchers^  meat  was 
lOd. !  just  tenpe^ice.  So  that  those  great  staple  products  of 
vour  county,  which  are  protected  for  w.e  especial  benefit  of  the 
labourers,  as  Lord  Ashley,  Mr  George  Bankes,  and  Mr  Sturt, 
your  county  members  say,  were  purchased  and  used  by  your 
family  of  six  persons  to  the  amount  of  lis.  d^d. 

I  know  well  that  every  other  family  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  buy  so  much ;  but  assuming  that  they  did,  48,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  is  the  full  amount  of  those 
employed  in  agriculture,  or  unemployed,  and  calling  them- 
selves dependent  on  it,  would  annually  support  the  beef, 
mutton,  batter,  and  cheese  interests  thus : — 

Beef  and  mutton,      .     .    .     L.316  13    4 
Butter  and  cheese,    .     .     .      4383     6    8 

Those  familes  who  feed  a  pig  sell  it,  more  fre<|uently  to  pay 
for  shoes  and  rent  than  they  eat  it.  Thus,  in  a  manner, 
they  may  be  said  to  he  in  competition  with  the  farmers 
rather  tlian  supporters  of  them  by  the  consumption  of  their 
farm  produce.  But  in  many  parts  of  Dorset  no  pigs  are 
allowed  to  be  kept  by  labourers.    The  dictum  of  the  father 
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of  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  in  Essesi  is  understood  and  acted  on  in 
Dorset — "  No  labourer  can  be  ianest  and  feed  a  pig  !'^  But  if 
every  labourer's  family  did  feed  and  eat,  which  they. do  not,  a. 
pig  ei^ht  or  nine  score  weight  in  a  year,  it  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  eat  beef  and  mutton,  butter  and 
cheese,  if  they  could  afford  them.  A  working  man  in  Lon- 
don, or  Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  who  has  meat  for  dinner 
every  dav  with  his  family,  consumes  more  than  a  pig  of  nine 
score  weight  in  the  shape  of  bacon  or  ham  for  breakfast  and 
supper,  in  addition  to  the  beef  or  mutton  from  the  butcher's 
shop  for  dinner ;  so  that  we  have  it  proved  that  consumption 
is  only  limited  by  the  power  to  purchase,  and  consumption 
is  the  true  protection  to  agricultural  produce. 

If  we  take  fifteen  journeymen  printers  in  London,  employed, 
say  on  the  Times  newspaper,  whom  we  shall  suppose  to  be  all 
steady  men  and  not  drunkards — else  they  would  not  be  em- 
ployed there ;  and  suppose  them  to  have  each  a  wife  and  four 
children,  as  Francis  Uorlock,  your  husband,  a  steady  agricul- 
tural labourer,  has — those  fifteen  working  men  and  their  fami- 
lies, according  to  the  London  style  of  livine  and  expenditure 
amongst  people  earning  so  much  wages  as  tiieirs,  will  consume 
as  much  butcher's  meat  in  fifty^two  weeks  as  the  whole  48,000 
men,  women,  and  children  fed  by  protected  agriculture  in 
Dorset  consume.  A  family  man,  like  Francis.  Horlock, 
receiving  from  30s.  to  L.2  a-week  in  London,  will,  for  six  of 
a  family,  give  an  average  of  about  8s.  a^week  for  butcher's 
meat.  At  8s.  per  week  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  as  much 
for  ninety  persons  as  the  consumption  for  48,000  in  Dorset. 

I  may  tell  you,  Mrs  Horlock,  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  Parliament,  a  great  many  lords,  and  squires,  and 
farmers,  all  of  them  persons  who  live  by  selling  cattle,  some  of 
them  from  your  own  county,  came  to  London,  and  went  before 
the  Prime  Minister  and  complained  of  distress — of  being  poor 
-—of  not  getting  such  a  good  market  for  their  produce  as  they 
once  had.  One  of  them  dwelt  especially  on  the  fact  that>  in 
the  great  Smithfield  market  of  London  there  were  occasionally 
some  foreign  cattle,  one  hundred  or  so,  to  2000  home-fed 
cattle,  and  to  18,000  or  20,000  sheep ;  and  that  prices  fell 
because  of  these  occasional  cattle.  And  it  was  urged  that,  as 
cattle  were  what  the  farmers  so  much  depend  upon — and  espe- 
cially the  farmers  in  such  districts  as  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor 
— ^the  foreign  cattle  should  be  prevented  from  coming  to 
London. 

Now,  Mrs  Horlock,  there  is  a  mode  of  doing  business  vul- 
garly called  "  Bobbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  or  taking  money 
out  of  one  pocket  to  put  it  into  another  pocket.    The  system 
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by  which  the  lordly  cattle-dealirs  of  Dorset  wish  to  make  the 
nation  prosperous  is  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul ;  by  taking 
money  out  of  one  person^s  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another 
person'^s  pocket ;  tney  representmg  Paul  and  somebody  else 
representing  Peter.  They  say  if  the  Londoners  pay  dear  for 
butcher'^s  meat  for  the  sake  of  making  them,  the  landed 
gentry,  rich,  they  go  back  to  London  to  spend  their  money  on 
the  Londoners. 

Now,  according  to  this  logic,  they  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, and  certainly  far  more  humanity  and  beneyolence-^ 
and  your  Dorset  lords  and  gentlemen  are  prodigiously  humane 
and  benevolent:  you,  of  course,  know  your  noble  county  mem- 
ber. Lord  Ashley — they  might  with  as  much  propriety  and 
more  humanity  give  their  labourers  the  wages  paid  to  pnnters 
per  week  to  buy  butter,  and  cheese,  and  butcher^s  meat. 
Fifteen  journeymen  printers  in  London,  with  their  families, 
patronizing  such  farming  interests  as  are  inyolved  in  Smith- 
field  market  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  whole  48,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  exist- 
ence in  Dorset,  affords  a  wide  scope  for  speculation.  What 
would  be  the  demand  for  cattle  and  sheep  if,  proceeding  on 
the  system  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  the  lords  of  Dorset 
should  give  the  48,000  men,  women,  and  children  money 
enough  to  buy  and  eat  as  much  beef  and  mutton  as  the  same 
number  of  journeymen  printers  with  their  wiyes  and  children 
buy  and  eat  in  London  i 

&ut  you  might  as  well  put  your  husband^s  8s.  a-week  first 
into  one  pocket  and  then  into  another,  three  times  oyer,  and 
say  that  he  has  24s.  a-week,  as  say  that  the  robbery  of  Peter 
enriches  Paul.  Yet  the  lords  of  Dorset  do  say  so  when  they 
ask  people,  and  compel  them,  to  pay  high  prices  to  them,  that 
they  may  return  the  high  prices  m  their  lordly  expenditure. 

W  ealth  is  only  produced  by  giying  a  greater  value  to  some- 
thing by  labour  than  it  had  before  it  was  laboured  at ;  or  by 
exchanring  something  of  which  we  have  too  much  for  some- 
thing eke  of  which  we  have  too  little. 

And  the  only  way  to  make  the  butter  interests  of  Dorset 
richer,  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  more  thriving,  and  its  native 
population  better  customers  for  its  native  produce,  is  to  direct 
money,  and  skill,  and  industry  to  its  better  cultivation. 

All  that  is  said  in  the  letter  immediately  preceding  this  of 
mismanaged  land,  and  the  loss  thereby  to  labourers,  tenants, 
and  landlords,  applies  most  emphatically  to  the  butter  counter 
of  Dorset.  AH  that  Jackson  declares  to  be  absolutely  requi- 
site to  profitable  farming  is  absolutely  wanting  in  Dorset. 
And  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that   Sir  George  Clerk  of 
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Pennyouick,  the  political  landlord,  should  be  profesang  to 
protect  the  butter-makers  by  assuring  them  that  foreign  butter 
will  be  mixed  with  tar  when  it  comes  to  this  country  to  pre- 
vent its  use  as  human  food;  while  Mr  James  Jackson  of 
Pennycuick,  the  practical  agriculturist,  is  shewing  that  sudi 
farmers  as  the  buttei^makers  of  Dorset  would  be  enriched  by 
doing  the  reverse  of  most  of  that  which  they  now  do. 

Mrs  Horlock,  your  sugar-basins  and  tea-kettles  want  look* 
ing  into.  Meanwhile,  I  am  a  sympathizing  friend,  well 
acquainted  with  the  struggles  of  poor  mothers. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER. 

P188AOB  I. — Indicating  what  kind  of  Man  he  was. 

Mr  Hurst  took  a  hammer  from  his  pocket  and  a  nail ;  and 
when  he  had  closed  the  gate  of  the  Wellbum  field,  he  drove  the 
nail  into  the  post  above  the  latch.  He  then  tried  to  lift  the 
latch,  and  could  not ;  and  then  he  shook  the  gate  with  his  arm 
outstretched,  and  it  was  firm.  After  that,  he  took  the  fasgots 
of  thorn  which  old  Adam  had  cut  from  the  hedge  with  his 
bill-hook,  and  warped  them  into  the  bars  of  the  gate — the 
rough  heads  undermost,  to  keep  out  the  pigs.  When  all  was 
finished,  he  looked  across  the  field,  and  said  the  second  week 
of  May  was  late  to  sow  barley :  still,  if  it  pleased  God,  they 
might  have  a  good  crop  even  yet. 

And  old  Adam  said,  ^^  Ees,  master,  an  it  please  God."^ 

Mr  Hurst  then  bade  Adam  go  home  with  him  to  the  farm- 
house. Whereat,  when  they  arrived,  the  other  men  of  the  farm, 
who  held  the  plou^is,  and  the  lads  who  drove  the  ploughs, 
and  the  head  carter,  and  the  thrashers,  and  the  shepherd, 
were  all  seated  in  the  kitchen  on  the  forms  around  the  large 
table.  And  Mrs  Hurst  had  put  bread  on  the  table  and  beer, 
and  the  round  of  beef,  and  the  cold  chine  of  pork,  and  the 
cheese ;  and  Mr  Hurst  said  he  was  glad  to  see  it  all  ready, 
and  bade  the  men  begin.  It  had  always  been  his  custom,  and 
the  custom  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  in  Berryhill  farm,  to 
give  God  thanks  and  the  men  their  supper  at  the  end  of  seed 
time  and  harvest ;  and  he  would  not,  ne  said,  let  the  custom 
go  down,  if  he  could  keep  it  up.  Yet  this  might  be  the  last 
seed-time  they  would  all  see  in  Berryhill  together.  The  great 
event  which  had  just  happened,  and  which  they  were  all  to  be 
engaged  in,  the  last  duties  of  to-morrow  might  bring  about 
changes  on  the  Berry  estate  which  none  there  assemble  would 
like  to  see. 

All  of  them  said  they  hoped  nothing  would  happen  to  put 
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Mr  Hurst  out  of  Berryhiil  farm ;  or,  if  they^  did  not  all  say  bo, 
they  looked  as  if  they  would  have  all  said  so,  had  it  been 
necessary  for  all  to  speak.  Even  the  boys  who  drove  the 
teams  at  plough,  and  scared  the  birds  from  the  seed  com, 
seemed  as  if  they  would  have  said  they  hoped  Mr  Hurst  would 
never  go  out  of  berryhiil,  had  not  their  mouths  been  so  full  of 
bread  and  meat  that  they  could  not  speak.  Old  Adam  said 
he  remembered  that  time  one-and-fifty  years  as  if  it  had  been 
but  yesterday,  when  the  last  event  of  the  kind  happened,  and 
that  was  the  year  before  Mr  Hurst  was  bom,  and  ne  was  not 
sure  but  there  was  barley  in  the  Wellbum  field  that  very 
year. 

And  then  he  reckoned  how  many  times  he  had  known  barley 
in  that  field  ;  how  many  times  he  had  mown  it,  and  how  often 
it  had  been  reaped ;  and  how  many  bushels  an  acre  he  had 
known  on  it  in  the  beet  yea«;  and  what  waa  the  price  of 
barley  in  those  years,  and  what  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  when 
wheat  was  at  a  certain  price,  what  bread  was  at  a  gallon. 
And  Mr  Hurst  told  what  he  had  made  per  acre  from  that 
field,  after  paying  the  rent  and  all  charges,  in  some  years  when 
it  was  barley  and  some  years  when  it  was  wheat.  And  the 
shepherd  told  of  the  ewes  with  two  lambs  and  the  lambs  which 
he  had  seen  in  that  field  when  it  was  grass.  And  the  ploughman 
said  they  had  never  turned  up  soil  and  harrowed  in  seed  in 
better  order  than  the  soil  was  that  day.  And  Mr  Hurst  said, 
that,  to  their  credit,  he  must  say  the  ridges  had  never  been 
more  neatly  finished  ofi^,  and  the  water  furrows  drawn  more 
evenly  and  expeditiously  in  any  field  on  Berryhiil  farm  since 
be  had  known  it,  as  had  been  done  in  the  WeUbum  that  day. 
And  the  two  young  men  who  drew  the  water  furrows  in  the 
ridees  after  they  had  been  sown  and  harrowed,  were  so  pleased 
to  near  their  master  speak  of  their  work  in  such  a  measure  of 
praise,  that^  tired  as  they  were,  they  would  have  gone  out  on 
that  instant  and  furrowed  up  twenty  fields  if  the  work  had 
been  required,  and  never  have  felt  tne  shadow  of  discontent 
upon  them.  They  would  have  done  anything  to  please  Mr 
Hurst  and  one  another-^run  a  race,  leaped  the  hurdles, 
danced  a  hompipe,  or  sung  a  son^ ;  and  they  were  so  near  the 
singing  point  of  good  fellowship,  tnat  Mr  Hurst,  perceiving  it, 
said  "  No,  not  on  this  occasion.  We  have  always  had  a  song 
on  such  nights  as  this  before,  but  the  solemn  and  mournful  duty 
we  shall  be  aU  engaged  in  to-morrow  must  forbid  singing  and 
jollity  to-night.^ 

And  then,  speaking  of  what  was  to  be  done  to-morrow,  he 
said  the  horses  not  wanted  to  go  in  the  procession  would  be 
turned  into  the  meadow  to  grass.    Diamond  and  Dick,  the 
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two  black  nags,  would  be  taken  to  Crookley  Down,  to  loin  the 
procession ;  and  as  Adam  was  old,  and  not  able  to  walk  as  he 
once  could,  he  had  better  get  the  second  riding  saddle  and  put 
it  on  Bosy,  and  ride.  But  Adam  said  he  would  not  nde. 
Mr  Hurst  pressed  on  him  that  for  his  own  comfort  he  should 
do  so.  But  Adam  said  no,  it  would  trouble  him  too  much  to 
get  on  and  off;  he  was  too  old  to  ride.  Besides,  the  nobles 
and  the  gentles  would  be  all  riding,  on  horses  or  in  coaches ; 
no,  he  would  not  ride ;  he  would  walk  on  foot.  He  had  walked 
on  foot  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  kind,  this  time  one-and-fifty 
years,  and  he  would  walk  now. 

Whereupon,  Mr  Hurst  said  they  would,  in  that  case,  turn 
Brosy  into  the  meadow  with  the  other  horses.  And  he  soon 
after  bade  them  all  good  night,  and  reminded  them  that  to- 
morrow would  soon  be  here.  Upon  which  the  men  departed, 
and  went  to  their  own  houses,  and  agreed  as  they  went  that 
the  sky  looked  as  if  to^^morrow  would  be  a  fine  day. 

Pauaob  IL — Foreshadowing  a  Change. 

The  morning  of  to-morrow  came,  and  it  came  early.  It 
had  no  mountams  of  clouds  to  climb  over  to  make  it  late ;  no 
fogs  to  wade  through,  to  make  it  ill-humoured  and  out  of 
countenance.  It  came  overflowing  with  the  joy  of  the  yearns 
youthfulness.  It  came  hand-in-hand  with  young  summer; 
not  the  full-grown,  full-dressed,  blooming  June,  but  with  May 
in  her  girlhood — fairy-footed,  happy,  romping  young  May. 
On  her  head  were  the  first  of  the  forest  leaves,  and  sprigs  of 
budding  hawthorn  from  the  hedgerows.  Around  her  feet 
were  the  flowers  that  childhood  loves — ^the  field-daisies  and 
the  cowslips.  She  tripped  along  the  copse-wood  sides,  where 
the  cowslips  grow,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  and  looked  into  birds^ 
nests.  She  found  the  diligent  thrush  on  her  warm  eggs,  and 
dried  the  dew  from  her  back,  and  bade  her  mate  sit  on  the 
next  bough  and  sing  to  her,  and  make  her  happy.  She  bade 
the  bees,  that  had  not  been  with  her  since  last  year,  come 
with  her,  and  she  would  shew  them  where  blooming  gardens 
were,  and  orchards.  And  the  cherry  blossoms  that  had  slept 
all  night  in  the  darkness  and  the  dew,  awoke,  and  opened  their 
eyes  as  infants  do  ;  and  she  kissed  away  their  tears ;  and  bade 
them,  and  the  birds,  and  the  bees,  join  all  together,  and  bloom, 
and  work,  and  sing.  She  found  the  young  forget-me-not,  in- 
fant of  its  race,  and  she  embraced  it,  welcomed  it  to  the  world, 
and  called  it  pretty.  The  primroses,  then  growing  old,  and 
the  daisies,  that  are  never  old,  she  found  on  the  grassy  mar- 
gin of  the  farm  fields,  where  horses,  and  ploughs,  and  heavy- 
footed  men  had  trampled  and  crushed  them ;  and  she  lifted 
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their  bruised  heads  and  healed  them,  and  made  them  look  up 
and  bloom  as  if  they  had  never  been  trodden  on. 

Wherever  she  set  her  young  foot  and  breathed  her  sweet 
breath,  deadness  came  to  life  and  age  took  upon  itself  a  new 
youth.  So  frolicsome  was  she,  that  she  would  touch  the  log, 
felled  last  winter,  that  had  neither  root  nor  branch,  but  which 
lay  at  the  carpenter^s  shop  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  and  even  it 
would  put  out  buds  and  leaves.  Not  even  the  despised  turnip 
from  the  farm-fields,  which  had  fallen  into  the  wmter  ditch, 
and  was  there  abandoned  as  too  worthless  to  be  recovered, 
did  she  despise  and  think  too  mean.  She  touched  it,  and  it 
felt  the  hand  of  life  upon  it,  and  put  forth  its  feeble  shoot  to 
lay  hold  of  that  hand.  And  it  grew  in  strength,  and  raised 
itself  higher  and  higher  every  day,  until  it  burst  forth  in 
bloom,  as  if  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  Author  of  all  life, 
whose  summer  angel  had  come  upon  the  earth  and  had  not 
overlooked  even  it,  the  lowliest  and  the  lost. 

Early  as  the  morning  came,  Mr  Hurst  and  his  men  came 
forth  from  bed  as  soon.  The  horses  not  to  be  used  that  day 
were  turned  out,  for  the  first  time  for  that  year,  to  grass ;  and 
the  very  oldest  of  them,  even  old  Captain,  who  could  hardly 
reach  a  slow  trot  on  other  days,  snorted  and  threw  up  his  hind- 
heels,  and  lay  down  and  tumbled,  and  got  up  again  and  can- 
tered, so  pleased  was  he  with  liberty  and  the  first  day  of  sum- 
mer grass.  As  for  the  younger  nags,  they  careered  at  the  gal- 
lop to  the  farthest  end  of  the  meadow,  below  Berry  turnpike 
and  up  again,  and  into  the  river  itself.  And  the  ass  followed 
them  routing  with  delight ;  and  the  cows,  always  sober  and 
disposed  to  graze  peacefully  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  rais- 
ed their  tails  and  hobbled  after  the  ass  and  the  slowest  of  the 
horses.  And  the  geese  with  their  goslings,  and  the  old  drako. 
waddled  to  the  meadow  and  cackled  and  ate  grass,  though  it 
was  ordered  they  were  not  to  go  there ;  and  the  sows  and  the 
young  pigs  went  too,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  those  who  were 
sent  to  bring  them  back  again. 

And  the  boy  Adam,  grandson  of  old  Adam,  was  out  at  the 
Wellbum  field  as  early  as  any  bird  of  the  morning,  to  keep 
the  rooks  and  the  wood  pigeons  from  the  barley-seed  sown  yes- 
terday. And  never  had  rooks  to  contend  with  a  more  vigilant 
watcher  of  a  newly-sown  field ;  for  this  was  young  Adams's  first 
day  at  working  for  wages.  All  the  work  he  had  done  before 
had  been  voluntary,  and  paid  for  by  a  hunch  of  bread  and 
cheese*  Now  he  was  hired,  and  this  was  his  beginning.  Not 
a  rook  alighted  or  came  within  sight  of  him,  even  on  wmg,  but 
he  shouted  to  it.  And  he  not  only  walked  round  and  round 
the  field — he  sometimes  ran ;    and  though  he  more  than  once 
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asked  himBelf  what  he  was  running  for,  he  ran  ag&in,  he  was  so 
light-spirited,  and  so  pleased  to  be  working  for  wages.  He 
knew  the  squire  was  dead  ;  but  if  he  had  been  made  squire  in 
his  stead  he  could  not  have  been  more  happy  than  he  was  at 
being  advanced  to  earn  fourpenoe-halfpenny  a-day,  and  to  have 
his  dinner  in  a  bag  with  him,  to  eat  in  the  field,  at  whatever 
hour  he  chose.  He  knew  all  the  people  were  going  to  meet 
the  squire^s  funeral  coming  from  London,  at  Grookley  Down, 
or  that  those  who  did  not  go  to  Crookley  Down  to  meet  it 
would  go  to  the  top  of  Morton  Hill  to  see  it  coming,  and  that 
Morton  Hill  was  three  miles  away,  and  that  nobody  would  be 
left  within  that  space  of  three  miles  but  himself.  Still  he  was 
pleased  even  to  be  left  alone,  because  he  had  been  told  that 
the  care  of  everything  on  the  farm  had  been  left  to  him. 

And  by  the  hour  before  mid-day  not  a  human  being  but 
himself  was  left  on  three  miles  of  country  between  Berry  Hill 
farm  and  Morton  Hill — all  had  gone  to  meet  the  squire^s  fune- 
ral coming  from  London.  But,  long  before  that  hour,  the  rooks 
had  discovered  that  the  watcher  of  the  seed  com  had  nothing 
more  formidable  to  keep  them  off  than  his  loud  voice  and  a 
stone  thrown  at  them  if  they  came  near  enough,  and  which 
stone  they  could  avoid,  and  still  pick  up  the  seed. 

And  they  did  pick  up  the  seed,  and  the  solitary  watcher 
could  not  prevent  them ;  but  at  last  they  flew  away,  one  after 
the  other,  until  only  two  were  left,  and  everything  round  them 
was  silent,  and  he  almost  wished  that  those  two  would  not  go 
away.  But  first  one  of  them,  and  then  the  other,  flapped  its 
wings  and  rose  into  the  air,  nd  circled  round  him,  and  went 
away  and  left  him  alone.  And  the  shining  sun  had  also  gone, 
and  the  south  was  black.  Morton  Hill  had  its  darkly-w(KNied 
north  side  towards  him,  and  it  was  black.  Everything  was  still, 
not  the  chirrup  of  a  bird  was  heard,  and  he  thought  he  felt 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  woodlands  of  Morton  Hill,  and  of  the 
black  clouds  above  them,  falling  upon  him,  and  going  into  him, 
and  taking  all  the  pleasant  thoughts  that  were  in  his  mind 
and  turning  them  upside  down,  and  making  them  horrid  and 
fearful.  One  of  these,  fearful  thoughts  was,  that  this  might  be 
the  last  day ;  that  everybody  and  everything  was  perhaps  dy- 
ing or  dead,  and  nobody  left  in  the  world  but  himself ;  that 
the  whole  world  was  putting  on  black  to  go  to  its  own  fimeral. 

There  was  a  tree ;  he  would  go  up  into  that  tree  and  look 
all  round,  and  see  if  there  was  any  living  or  moving  thing 
within  sight.  And  he  did  so,  and  almost  fell  from  the  tree 
with  fear  when  he  saw  the  white  roads  in  the  valley  below  him 
covered  with  a  moving  black  line  of  people,  and  horses,  and 
coaches,  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
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It  was  the  sqmre^s  funeral ;  and  as  it  moved  on,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sky  grew  deeper,  and  the  air  became  denser  and 
hotter,  and  more  silent  and  solenm,  until  about  the  time  when 
the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the  old  Abbey,  at 
which  time  there  was  not  an  unweeping  eye  in  or  near  theAbbey 
grounds — ^for  he  had  been  a  good  sqiiire,  and  many  mourned 
for  his  death,  and  those  who  did  not  weep  for  grief  wept  be- 
cause others  did  so— they  could  not  restrain  tears  upon  a 
sorrowing  day  in  sorrowing  company. 

The  darkness  of  the  sky  ^ew  deeper,  the  clouds  came  near- 
er, and  pressed  the  hot  thick  air  to  the  earth ;  and  as  the 
people  turned  from  the  death  vault  of  the  Abbey,  and  came  out 
of  the  Abbey  doors,  the  firmament  seemed  to  have  come  down 
from  its  place  in  the  heavens,  and  to  stand  upon  the  earth,  and 
crowd  into  a  heap  the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches  and  black 
horses,  and  the  horsemen  and  the  foot  people,  as  if  it  would 
suffocate  them,  and  lay  them  all  where  they  had  been  laying 
the  squire^s  cofi&n. 

Not  one  of  them  but  expected  to  see  every  moment  a  flash 
of  liffhtning  followed  bv  a  burst  of  thunder.  But  there  was 
no  thunder.  Drops  of  rain — slow,  large,  and  uneven  in  their 
slow  dropping — came  down.  Then  they  ceased.  Then  they 
began  again,  and  once  more  ceased.  And  gusts  of  wind,  that 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  dead,  came  through  the  Abbey  doors 
and  made  the  plumes  of  the  hearse  flutter,  and  made  weak 
women,  and  men  weaker  than  women,  think  thev  saw  ghosts 
upon  the  wing  escaping  among  the  trees  by  the  chance  of  the 
Abbey  vaults  being  open. 

And  the  wind  rose  into  conflict  with  the  rain,  and  neither 
yielded  to  the  other ;  both  came  on  pouring  and  blowing,  and 
the  heat  went  as  if  it  had  never  been  a  warm  day,  and  left 
nothing  but  cold,  and  people  shivering  in  the  cold  and  the 
wet  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  or  marvelling  when  they 
kindled  ffood  fires  at  home  to  warm  and  dry  themselves,  that 
the  weatner  should  have  changed  so  unaccountably,  or  pro- 
phesying, when  they  tried  to  warm  and  dry  themselves,  and 
could  not  become  comfortable,  that  ^^  who  could  tell  but  this 
day  was  the  forerunner  of  evil  days  to  Berry  estate  V  The  old 
told  the  young  of  such  foreshadowing  of  changing  fate,  which 
they  had  heard  of  in  their  young  days.  And  the  young  did 
not  resist  the  prophecy. 

T  heevil  days  to  Berry  estate  did  come,  and  to  Berry  Hill 
farm  before  long.  But  when  we  recount,  as  we  may  possibly 
do  in  a  few  other  passages  of  Mr  Hurst^s  hfe,  the  causes  that 
brought  about  those  evil  days,  we  shidl  see  that  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  the  old  squire's  funeral  was  not  one  of  them, 
though  the  death  of  the  squire  was. 
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Pasbagb  III. — Giving  some  Accoant  of  his  Landlord. 

Mr  Hurst^s  farm  contained  490  acres,  including  roads, 
hedgerows,  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  hedgerows,  banks 
raised  on  ihe  side  of  the  ditches ;  marshes  containing  willows 
and  wild  ducks — the  willows  for  himself,  the  wild  ducks  for 
the  young  sauire ;  copses  for  game ;  a  covert  of  furze  (only 
in  part  on  i3erry  Hill  farm)  for  foxes ;  and  the  ground  on 
which  stood  the  farm  buildings  and  some  cottages  forming  the 
outskirts  of  Berry  village.  On  the  Berry  Park  estate  there 
were  from  fifty  to  sixty  farms  as  large  as  this,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  smaller.  Altogether,  including  8000  acres  in 
Berry  Park,  and  750  acres  of  copse  and  fox  covert  and  com- 
mon, outside  the  park  walls,  the  estate  contained  nearly 
47,000  acres. 

And  there  was  not  an  estate  of  land  on  the  beautiful  face 
of  England  more  fair  to  look  upon  than  that  of  Berry  Park. 
There  was  not  one  less  deceptive  in  its  outward  beauty ;  for 
below  that  beauty  lay  all  the  elements  of  excellent  agricul- 
ture ;  and,  as  Mr  Hurst  has  sinc^  said,  they  only  wanted 
money  and  menu's  strength,  and  two  or  three  other  advantages 
which  the  young  squire  could  have  added  to  money  and  men^s 
strength  to  have  worked  those  elements  into  activity,  to  have 
made  him  a  richer  squire  than  his  father  was.  And  his  father 
was  rich  enough  to  charge  the  estate  only  with  <^1000  of  an- 
nuity to  an  elderly  relation,  and  L.2000  a-year  to  his  widow, 
the  young  squire^s  mother.  All  his  other  children,  daughters 
as  well  as  sons,  and  the  widow,  in  part,  were  provided  for  out 
of  his  personal  property. 

No  ;  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  fairer  inheritance  of  land 
in  England  than  that  which  fell  to  this  young  squire  by  his 
father^s  death.  Larger  properties  there  are  in  England  and 
in  Scotland  too.  It  would  not  have  measured  with  the  acres 
of  the  noble  Cavendish  of  Ohatsworth,  Grosvenor  of  Eaton 
Hall,  Percy  of  Alnwick  Castle,  nor  with  the  acres  of  twenty 
or  thirty  other  lords  and  commoners.  Least  of  all  with  the 
regions  of  the  grouse  and  the  red  deer  of  Athole  or  Argyle, 
or  the  sheep-walks  and  the  fields  of  oats  and  barley  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  Yet  it  was  a  rich  and  a  beautiful  inheritance,  large 
even  amongst  the  lordlv  lands  of  England. 

But  fair,  and  fruitful,  and  exceedmg  lovely  as  were  those 
47,000  acres  of  woodland,  rock,  river,  green  meadow,  and 
corn  field,  they  lay  not  on  the  face  of  England  more  pleasant 
to  the  beholder  than  stood  the  young  owner  of  them,  generous 
and  beloved,  among  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal  friendship 
and  favour.  To  have  said  to  him  who  never  heard  the  alms- 
seeker  ask  for  a  halfpenny  without  giving  a  shilling,  who  never 
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had  an  act  of  duty  or  generous  service  done  to  him,  so  far  as  he 
knew  it,  without  rewarding  the  duty  with  more  than  its  pay- 
ment and  the  generous  service  with  five-fold  generosity ;  to 
have  intimated  to  him  that  to  sustain  his  dignity  and  provide 
himself  with  the  pleasures  which  he  was  educated  to  desire  and 
enjoy  as  necessaries  of  life,  he  would  make  poor  men  of  men 
not  then  poor,  that  men  of  honesty  and  industry  would  be  by 
him  driven  in  old  age  to  the  workhouse— to  have  told  him  of 
this,  he  would  as  soon,  have  leaped  from  the  tower  of  his  college 
at  Oxford  headlong,  and  broken  his  bones,  every  one  of  them, 
as  have  believed  it :  nor,  believing  it,  could  he  have  continued 
to  ride  his  racers  and  steeple  chasers  across  break  and  bar,  ditch 
deep  and  hedge  high,  and  drive  his  mail  coach  to  Woodstock 
and  Banbury  and  back  again,  loaded  with  young  noblemen, 
and  the  heir  of  a  dukedom,  in  the  uniform  of  a  guard,  blowing 
the  guard'^B  bugle.  No ;  such  was  the  native  generosity  of  hia 
nature,  that  he  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  made  the  plea- 
sures and  pastimes  to  which  these  college  exercises  were  but 
initiatory,  the  necessaries  of  his  life,  had  he  known  to  what 
they  would  lead.  But  if  he  had  been  told  to  what  they  would 
lead,  or  might  lead — had  he  been  told  what  as  a  certainty  they 
would  prevent  him  from  doing,  namely,  his  duty  to  hunseu 
and  his  country,  as  the  owner  of  47,000  acres  of  land,  he 
would  not  have  believed  those  who  so  told  him.  His  education 
led  him  to  form  different  opinions  on  the  duties  of  a  rich  land- 
owner. 

Had  it  been  intimated  to  him  by  some  friend  who  sat  near 
his  ear  when  he  first  went  into  Parliament,  a  youne  member 
and  a  youn^  man,  two  years  before  his  father^s  death,  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  protector  of  agriculture,  as  he  was  sent  to 
Parliament  to  be,  and  believed  himself  to  be,  he  was  its  ene- 
my though  its  owner,  he  would  have  deemed  that  friend  unfit 
for  farther  confidence,  kind  and  forbearing  as  he  naturally  was. 
Such  had  been  the  purport  of  every  thought  implanted  m  him 
by  others ;  such  the  bent  of  every  opinion  which  had  grown 
within  him  of  his  own  conception;  for  men's  opinions,  like 
a  plant's  leaves,  grow  to  the  light  by  which  they  are  cher- 
ished. 

We  need  not  now  take  time  to  recount  in  detail  all  the 
elements  of  agricultural  wealth  which  were  then  known  to  be 
on  the  Berry  estate,  but  though  known,  not  applied  to  use ; 
nor  the  greater  store  of  unapplied  resources  on  it,  and  not 
then  known — not  known  by  reason  of  the  traditions  of  agri- 
culture having  been  for  centuries  deemed  superior  to  new  dis- 
coveries ;  not  then  known,  because  it  was  left  to  the  English 
manufacturers  to  take  science  by  the  hand  and  say,  ''  Come, 
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work  for  us,^  while  English  farmers  turned  their  backs  on 
science,  and  would  not  let  it  even  touch  their  dunghills,  say- 
ing, '^  We  have  always  done  as  we  do ;  we  will  do  well  enough 
if  let  alone ;""  the  farmers  speaking  thus,  because  landowners 
had  no  higher  knowledge  of  their  duties  and  their  interests 
than  our  young  squire  had.  We  shall  not  occupy  time  and 
fill  space  by  puttmg  into  this  narrative  the  details  of  the 
wasted  wealth  of  the  47)000  acres  of  Berry  Park,  nor  yet  to 
put  into  form  and  shape,  palpable  to  the  understanding,  that 
which  is  almost  impalpable  to  human  perception — the  legal 
intricacies  which  are  interwoven  with  all  EngUsh  tenures,  and 
in  such  seemingly  simple  tenures  as  tenancies-at-will ;  and 
which,  unhappily  for  English  agriculture,  ensnare  it,  and  mar 
its  progress  at  every  step.  We  may  have  yet  time  and  space 
to  give  these  in  detail.  At  all  events,  we  shall  soon  see  in 
this  little  history  what  their  effects  are. 

But  at  present  let  us  proceed  to  say  that  the  young  Squire 
Thomcliffe — Francis  Augustus  de  Aubrey  ThomcUffe— «it  the 
age  of  25,  succeeded  his  father,  Francis  John  de  Aubrey 
Thomcliffe,  who  died  at  the  age  of  63.  Let  us  proceed  to 
review  how  the  young  rich  man,  now  the  possessor  of  property 
in  land,  the  market  value  of  which  was  about  L.  1,500,000 
sterling,  exclusive  of  timber,  minerals,  buildings,  furniture, 
much  valuable  live  stock,  six  church  livings,  the  great  tithes 
of  several  parishes,  and  the  almost  undisputed  power  to  return 
two  borough  members  to  Parliament ;  let  us  proceed  to  review 
how  he,  already  two  years  a  legislator,  pledged  to  support  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  Parliament,  and  honestly  inclined 
BO  to  do  according  to  his  best  ability,  (his  natural  abiuties  were 
^od,)  and  according  to  the  political  opinions  which  he  had 
inherited  with  his  high  rank  and  great  wealth ;  let  us  see 
what  he  did  to  advance  that  great  interest  which  he  believed 
to  be  beyond  comparison  paramount  to  all  others  in  this 
country — ^the  agricultural  interest.  And  as  we  write  and 
read  in  this  paper  for  instruction,  and  not  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, let  us  put  the  actions  of  his  early  life  in  that  point  of 
view  where  they  will  be  most  instructive,  though  at  the  risk 
of  being  less  entertaining.  And  let  us  touch  upon  some  of 
those  facts  of  occurrence  and  traits  of  character  which  have 
sober  truth  in  them,  though  little  romance. 

Sauire  Thomcliffe  was  not  a  frequent  speaker  in  Parliament. 
He  had  little  time  and  not  much  inclination  to  attend  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  two  packs  of  hounds,  his  horse-races, 
steeple-chases,  yeomanry  cavalry,  game  preservers,  and  grand 
bflfttues  among  the  game ;  his  coursing  and  breeding,  and  buy- 
ing of  hounds  and  horsesfor  coursing,  and  hunting,  and  racing. 
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his  betting  on  all  events  and  amnsements,  and  paying  of  beta 
to  gentlemen  less  wealthy,  but  sharper  or  more  fortunate 
than  himself ;  all  these  left  him  little  time  and  less  inclination 
to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Still  he  was 
often  there  when  a  vote  was  required  for  the  party  to  which 
he  was  attached  by  inheritance  and  education,  and  always  there 
when  a  vote  was  required  to  support,  as  he  honestly  believed 
it  was  to  support,  that  interest  which  was  his  interest,  and  to 
which  he  was  voluntarily  pledged. 

He  had  spoken  in  Parliament  before  succeeding  to  his  estate 
in  deprecation  of  some  motion  for  Parliamentary  reform,  and, 
in  dome  so,  founded  his  objection  to  reform  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  weaken  the  agricultural  interest,  and  transfer  its  po- 
litical strength  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns. 
He  spoke  then  slightingly  of  the  men  called  cotton  lords ;  and 
even  seriously  warned  the  legislature  of  the  national  danger  in- 
volved in  the  increasing  magnitude  of  English  manufactures ; 
and  he  has  at  times,  when  opportunities  served,  spoken  siini- 
larily  since.  And  when  he  has  not  spoken,  his  votes  have  con- 
veyed to  the  public  the  fact  that  he  has  not  altered  his  opi- 
nions. 

Now  it  BO  happened  that,  in  the  year  of  his  succession  to  the 
Berry  estate,  there  died,  at  about  the  distance  of  200  miles 
from  London,  a  ffentleman  who  was  both  a  manufacturer  and  a 
merchant,  and  wno  left  one  son,  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  wealth, 
that  wealth  consisted  of  two  coal-pits,  with  steam-engines  and 
all  the  gear  in  working  order ;  two  large  ships  trading  to  the 
United  States ;  shares  in  seven  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America ;  one  steam-snip  going  between  Liverpool 
and  Dublin ;  shares  in  steamers  working  as  pUots  and  ferry- 
boats on  the  Mersey;  shares  in  several  of  the  Midland 
Counties  canals ;  one  canal  and  the  wharves  on  it  all  his  own ; 
a  warehouse  in  Liverpool,  and  shares  in  a  Marine  Insurance 
office  in  the  same  place;  abo  a  cotton-mill,  steam-engine, 
and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester ;  which  last  was  leased  at  an  annual 
rental  of  several  thousand  pounds  to  a  manufacturer.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  property  enumerated  was  under  the 
management  of  second  parties,  wno  hired  it  and  paid  rent,  or 
freightage,  or  dividends,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Tnis  young  man  of  wealth,  though  not  so  rich  as  Squire 
ThomcEffe,  was  richer  than  most  of  the  squires  and  many  of 
the  lords  in  England  ;  and  he  might  have  used  his  property 
for  pleasure,  and  pleasure  only,  as  they  used  theirs,  if  he  had 
been  so  inclined.  Where  he  was  educated,  and  what  the 
maxims  of  his  education  were,  cannot  be  now  told  with 
certainty. 
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;     But  he  did  not  stop  the  engine  of  the  coal-pits  and  the  pump, 

f  and  go  down  into  the  pits  for  sport,  and  be  hauled  up  again, 

,  and  again  let  down  K>r  sport  at  break-neck  speed,  shewing 

courage  and  spirit  on  his  part,  yet  hindering  the  work  of  the 

coal-master  who  rented  the  pits,  and  of   the  colliers  who 

worked  the  seams  of  coal. 

He  did  not,  when  the  ships  were  loaded  with  cutlery,  and 
crockery,  and  plate,  and  calicoes,  and  silks,  for  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  go  and  fill  them  with 
vermin^  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  the  vermin,  and  killing  some 
of  it,  and  holding  some  of  it  by  the  tail,  and  cutting  off  the 
tail ;  overturning  bales  of  goods  upon  the  deck  in  the  pursuit; 
breaking  the  cutlery  and  the  crockery ;  defacing  the  plate, 
and  treading  the  calicoes  and  the  silks  under  foot ;  ordering 
the  merchants,  whose  goods  these  were,  and  who  had  freighted 
the  ships,  to  leave  the  ships,  if  they  complained,  with  their  goods 
instantly,  before  the  voyage  was  made,  he  still  taking  freight- 
age from  them,  by  cumpulsion,  because  the  goods  were  in  his 
ships,  and  the  law  authorized  him  to  take  freightage  whether 
the  voyage  was  completed  or  not ;  he  did  not  do  all  nor  any 
of  these  things  to  the  merchants  his  tenants. 

He  did  not  prevent  those  who  held  shares  jointly  with  him- 
self in  the  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
from  making  the  most  of  any  new  merchandise  or  new  mer- 
cantile project  which  the  most  sagacious  of  them  deemed  to  be 
profitable. 

He  did  not  load  his  steam-ship,  going  between  Liverpool 
and  Dublin,  with  idle  passengers,  who  paid  no  fares,  merely 
because  those  idle  passengers  were  agreeable  companions,  well- 
dressed,  and  pleasant  to  be  seen  in  a  steam-packet,  even  though 
that  packet  was  entirely  his  own,  and  he  might  have  got  a 
premium  for  making  such  a  shew. 

He  did  not,  for  the  sport  of  taking  pleasure-trips  every  day 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  ferryboats  on  the  Mersey, 
hinder  the  trade  and  the  profit  of  those  boats,  and  pay  penal- 
ties to  those  who  owned  tnem  jointly  with  himself;  thus  los- 
ing his  own  share  of  the  profits,  and  making  good  their  losses 
also. 

He  did  not  let  the  canal,  which  was  all  his  own,  flood  the 
wharves  and  the  warehouses,  by  defective  drainage  and  broken 
flood-gates,  nor  keep  that  canal  for  the  mere  breeding  of  fish, 
with  a  force  of  armed  men  round  it  to  preserve  the  fish,  and 
keep  away  all  fishers,  and  all  boats  and  barges,  and  the  navi- 
gators of  them,  who  might  attempt  to  use  the  canal  for  the 
common  sense  uses  of  its  construction. 

He  did  not,  when  he  let  his  spinning  and  weaving  factory  to 
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the  manufacturer,  bind  the  latter  to  keep  it  all  in  repair,  and 
yet  allow  him,  the  owner,  to  come  into  the  mill  with  hot-head- 
ed associates^  whose  life  was  idleness,  to  get  the  steam  up  to  a 
pressure  which  the  safety-valve  could  not  ease,  that  the  machi- 
nery might  be  made  to  go  at  a  rate  which  wheels,  shafts,  pul- 
leys, cranks,  spindles,  and  shuttles,  never  went  at  before— all 
to  see  which  wheel  could  go  fastest  and  longest  without  break- 
ing down.  Nor  did  he  bind  this  manufacturer  to  spin  only 
certain  kinds  of  cotton,  certain  numbers  of  thread,  and  weave 
certain  breadths  and  lengths  of  pieces  of  cloth,  under  penalty 
of  being  fined  triple,  quadruple,  and  quintuple,  the  value  of 
the  threads  and  pieces  of  cloth  made  against  rule.  Nor  did 
he  depute  the  power  of  doing  all  or  any  of  those  things,  in  his 
name,  to  lawyers  who  know  nothing  of  ships  and  factories, 
and  spinning  and  weaving,  yet  who  like  a  job  to  do,  and  can- 
not live  without  a  job  to  do. 

He  did  not  do  all  those  things,  and  profess  to  be  the  espe- 
cial friend,  protector,  and  encourager  of  ships,  canals,  factories, 
and  of  the  occupiers  and  workers  of  ships,  canals,  and  factories. 
He  offered  his  tenant,  the  manufacturer,  no  protection,  but 
security  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  him  until  the  term 
of  years  for  which  the  factory  was  leased  had  expired,  save  to 
draw  the  rent,  and  see  that  the  machinery  was  not  wilfully 
injured  or  destroyed.  He  gave  the  merchants  who  freighted 
his  ships,  and  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  ships,  no  promise 
of  protection — only  liberty  to  sail  with  what  tide  they  chose, 
and  what  wind,  and  to  whatever  port  they  chose,  with  whatever 
cargo — wisely  judging  that  they  knew  better  than  he  how  to 
choose  a  cargo  and  take  advantage  of  wind  and  tide.  As  for 
them  seeking  redress  for  his  stocking  of  the  ships  with  vermin, 
that  he  might  hunt  the  vermin  over  the  bales  of  goods,  shout- 
ing and  taUy-hoing  as  he  hunted,  and  hold  the  vermin  up  by 
tte  tail  when  it  was  caught,  and  cut  off  the  tail,  and  each  of 
the  four  nearest  of  his  companions  cut  off  a  foot  as  a  trophy ; 
as  for  the  merchants  and  the  captains  seeking  redress  for  goods 
damaged,  and  time  wasted  thus,  they  never  once  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  In  commerce,  and  also  in  the  dealings  of  the 
manufacturers,  such  waste  of  property,  and  of  the  resources 
and  energies  which  produce  property,  are  not  known. 

Not  so  in  agriculture.  The  young  Squire  Thomcliffe 
believed  that  he  did  only  what  it  became  a  squire  to  do,  and 
especially  one  so  largely  possessed  of  land  as  he  was,  in  doing 
to  his  property,  and  to  those  who  hired  it  and  paid  rent  for  it, 
all  those  things  which  the  young  merchant  did  not  do  to  his 
mercantile  property. 

And  yet  he  continued  to  marvel  why  this  adventurer  in 
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merchandise  and  manufacturea  became  richer  every  year^  and 
added  to  all  his  businessthat  of  a  banker,and  to  all  his  Bhips  and 
canals,  and  shares  in  these,  more  ships  and  shares  in  railways, 
and,  before  long,  to  all  his  wealth  a  landed  estate ;  while  he, 
the  owner  of  land,  bom  to  it,  and  bred  a  landowner  of  the 
first-class,  advanced  not  in  wealth,  but  sank  into  debt.  And 
farther,  he  and  many  more  of  his  Parliamentary  party,  con- 
tinued to  marvel  why  the  manufacturer,  who  only  rented  the 
factory,  should  become  so  rich  as  to  build  a  new  one  for  him- 
self, and  extend  his  business  far  beyond  its  former  limits,  while 
those  who  were  tenants  in  land  became  no  richer,  and  could 
not  extend  their  manufacture  of  corn  and  cattle  and  human 
food  without  loss  or  complaints  of  loss. 

Yet  did  he  continue  to  keep  his  two  packs  of  hounds  that 
he  might  hunt  four  davs  in  the  week,  and  also  all  the  horses 
necestory  for  so  mucn  hunting,  and  many  more  than  was 
required  even  for  that.  And  ms  packs  of  hounds  were  the 
most  complete  in  his  county,  and  the  hunts  were  the  best 
attended.  So  was  his  mansion  noted  for  its  hospitality,  as  he 
was  for  generosity  in  all  personal  actions.  Yet  ne  was  only  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  richest  of  English  landowners,  and  a 
specimen  of  what  even  the  most  moderately  endowed  of  the 
squires  attempted  to  be ;  for  though  they  could  not  all  spend 
thousands  a-year  on  the  mere  items  of  hounds  and  horses,  they 
all  hunted  and  spent  as  far  as  their  land,  and  those  who  lend 
money  on  land,  would  let  them  spend. 

Tfaiey  rode  with  Squire  Thorncli£fe,  and  were  proud  of  the 
honour  and  the  privil^e  of  hunting  with  his  hounds  four  days 
of  the  week.  And  a  hundred  of  them,  and  sometimes  half  as 
many  more,  would  scour  at  the  gallop  across  the  farm  fields, 
a  fox  first,  hounds  next,  and  the  fleetest  of  them  at  the  tails 
of  the  hounds.  Some  would  halt  not  at  hedee,  or  ditch,  or 
high  wall,  but  clear  these,  or  any  other  obstacles,  at  a  bound, 
plunring  into  another  field  of  October  sown  wheat,  it  might  be, 
or  fold  of  fattening  sheep,  or  meadow  with  cows  in  calf,  strik- 
ing terror  into  the  sheep  and  cows,  and  making  them  run  and 
stand  appalled,  as  nothing  else  on  earth  can  terrify  them ; 
others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  did  not  clear  at  a  bound 
every  hedge,  ditch,  and  high  wall ;  they  rode  through  gaps  in 
the  fences,  if  there  were  gaps;  they  pulled  down  palings  to  make 
gaps,  if  there  were  none,  or  they  rode  to  the  gates  and  forced 
a  way  through  them,  and  rode  on  and  left  them  broken  and 
open.  And  even  the  richer  of  the  tenant  farmers  rode  over 
one  another^s  land  thus ;  and  were  proud  of  the  permission  to 
ride  with  their  squire  and  the  fifty  other  squires  there.  And 
they  holloed  and  tally-hoed  like  the  best  of  the  squires,  and 
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called  that  farmer  a  '^  muff^  and  a  *'  knave,^  whoever  he  mi^ht 
be,  that  grumbled  to  have  bis  fields  of  new  wheats  and  his 
fences,  and  cattle,  and  sheep  thus  ridden  upon,  broken,  and 
terror  struck. 

And  least  of  all  was  it  admissible  for  a  tenant  farmer  to 
make  deep  drains,  to  draw  the  water  from  his  fields  to  the 
great  ditches,  and  cover  in  the  drains  and  make  conduits  into 
which  foxes  could  run  for  shelter  in  the  hunt ;  nor  was  it 
pardonable  to  do  anything,  no  matter  what  agricultural  philo* 
sopher  might  recommend  it,  that  would  interfere  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  breeding  of  foxes  for  the  chase,  and 
the  preservation  of  same  of  all  kinds  for  the  dogs  and  guns, 
and  great  days  of  kiUing,  wounding,  and  unwinging. 

But,  in  sooth,  there  was  little  heard  of  the  murmurs,  if  there 
were  murmurs.  It  was  in  the  conditions  of  their  occupation 
of  the  farms  for  the  tenants  to  submit  to  all  those  thin^  and 
to  many  more.  The  four-footed  game,  and  the  winged  birds 
of  the  woodland  coverts,  and  of  the  weedy  wastes  by  the 
ponderous  hedges  and  ditch  banks,  the  farmers  were  bound 
not  to  injure,  depredators  though  these  were ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  aid  in  preserving  them  until  they  were  of  num- 
bers exceeding  in  multiplicity  even  the  rooks,  the  sparrows, 
the  mice,  and  the  rats ;  yea,  exceeding  these,  when  added  to 
all  the  fowls  and  chickens,  ducks  and  ducklings,  geese  and 
goslings,  hogs  large  and  pigs  little,  on  the  broad  estate. 

Then,  when  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  and  the  game 
could  get  no  more  of  that,  and  the  wheat  seed  and  the  winter 
vetches  had  been  sown,  and  had  sprung  up,  and  they  could 
not  eat  more  of  either  than  they  had  eaten,  and  longer  life 
would  have  led  to  leanness,  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  which  ten 
armed  gamekeepers  and  assistants,  with  sticks  in  their  hands, 
and  as  many  Acts  of  Parliament  as  there  were  gamekeepers, 
and  more  magistrates  than  there  were  men  with  sticks — the 
birds  and  be^ts  which  they  had  preserved  to  that  time,  by 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  farmers  on  whose  crops  they 
were  chiefly  fed,  were  encompassed  in  the  woodlands  and  in 
the  weedy  boundaries  of  the  nelds,  and  driven  forth  in  the  face 
of  the  squire  and  many  lords  and  lesser  squires. 

And  men,  expert  in  loading  guns,  with  powder  and  shot, 
loaded  tiiem  and  put  caps  to  the  locks,  ana  handed  them  to 
the  noble  lords  and  the  squire,  and  even  to  the  lesser  squires, 
who  all  of  them  fired  at  the  shrieking  birds  as  they  rose  above 
the  copse  one  after  another,  and  half  dozens  at  a  time,  and 
brought  them  to  the  eround  broken  winged  or  killed  outright, 
and  never  halted  in  their  killing  until  they  had  brought  many 
hundreds  of  pairs  to  the  ground,  and  could  tell  of  an  excellent 
day^s  sport. 
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And  then,  when  the  shooting  and  hunting  season  was  over, 
and  birds  were  allowed  to  be  at  peace,  and  choose  their  mates, 
and  hatch  young  birds  for  next  year's  battue,  Squire  Thomcliffe 
and  the  other  squires  and  lords^  who  sat  in  Parliament, 
repaired  thither,  and  sat  on  their  legislative  eggs  and  hatched 
them  into  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  still  more  to  protect  agri- 
culture and  preserve  game. 

And  again  was  money  lavished  on  London  life,  beyond  the 
measure  of  income,  on  mere  consumption  without  production* 
And  again  did  the  racing  come  round,  and  the  betting  and 
the  cheating  of  those  rich  enough  to  be  cheated.  Agam  the 
hunting  came,  and  the  lattueSy  and  the  steeple-chases,  and 
again  and  again  the  Parliament. 

At  last  Squire  Thomcliffe  had  mortgaged  Berry  Park  estate 
— even  the  whole  of  the  47,000  acres ;  and  what  with  the 
bonds  of  the  mort^gees  added  to  all  the  other  disabilities  of 
the  tenants  as  agriculturists,  and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
game,  which  was  not  now  lessened,  though  the  squire  went 
abroad  and  let  the  sporting  out  for  hire ;  and  what  with  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  augmented  rents  to  pay  the  mort- 
gagees their  interest,  and  still  allow  the  squire  L.l 0,000  a-year, 
agriculture  was  marred  and  buffetted,  and  put  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  linger  on  the  road  a  beggar  for  alms,  while  commerce 
and  manufactures  marched  on,  and  gained  strength,  and 
wealths  and  independence. 

Pamaob  IV.— The  Amended  Poor-Law,  when  it  was  New. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  June— one  of  the  days  on  which 
maidens  who  have  butter  to  make,  make  it  in  the  morning  and 
so  out  to  wash  it  at  the  springs,  with  dew  on  their  feet ;  a 
day  when  the  mowers  of  the  new  hay  rise  with  the  birds, 
when  birds  are  up  before  the  sun ;  a  day  when  June  hastens 
before  the  day  is  done  to  the  wheat  that's  green,  and  looks 
for  young  ears,  and  gives  them  dew  to  drink ;  and  finds  them 
again  in  the  morning,  and  dries  them  and  makes  them  strong 
enough  for  the  hot  sun,  which,  by  Grod^s  command,  must,  for 
the  sake  of  men  and  women  and  children  hungry,  be  as  hot 
as  wheat  can  bear,  to  hasten  on  the  harvest — it  was  a  day 
when  June  gives  her  freshest  greenness  and  her  coolest  breezes 
to  those  who  deserve  them  best — ^the  workers  who  go  soonest 
out  in  the  morning;  a  day  when  the  luxurious,  idle,  and 
indolent  of  all  conditions,  who  lie  late  abed,  come  out  to  pant 
for  breath,  and  to  be  broiled  in  a  sun  which  is  up  high,  and 
hot  in  the  performance  of  other  duties  than  that  of  caring  for 
their  comfort  and  their  skin ;  a  day  when,  happy  ordinance  of 
Nature,  even  the  mower  in  the  fields  is  relieved  by  his  violent 
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exercise  and  his  perspiration  from  the  languor  that  afflicts  the 
idle. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  that  Mr  Hurst  said  to  his  men  that 
they  would  all  be  required  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  to 
wash  sheep ;  that  they  would  begin  sheep-shearing  next  day  ; 
that  all  the  flock  would  need  washing,  but  those  that  grazed 
on  the  hill  where  the  sand  holes  were  would  more  particularly, 
as  they  had  stained  their  wool  by  rubbing  against  the  red  sand. 
And  he  said  two  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  boys  must  go  at 
once  and  make  a  dam  across  the  stream,  stemming  the  water 
deep  enough  to  take  a  man  up  to  the  middle,  or  nearly,  but 
not  deep  enough  to  drown  anybody  standing  on  his  feet. 

It  was  on  this  same  day  that  the  venerable  Adam,  ten  years 
older  than  when  we  saw  him  first,  and  now  past  all  work  but 
to  rock  the  cradle  of  the  fourth  generation — a  future  Adam  of 
the  fields — was  sitting  on  the  bench  within  the  honeysuckle 
porch  of  his  cottage,  winking  his  aged  eyes  as  if  he  slept,  yet 
not  asleep.  He  said  to  Mr  Hurst  who  was  passing,  and  who 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak  with  him,  '*  Ees,  master : 
it  be  Ood  that  gives  the  weather ;  it  be  well  for  we  that  the 
hand  of  man  does  not  hold  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  sunshine ; 
it  be  well  for  we  that  we  ha^nt  to  go  to  the  parish  for  the 
showers  and  the  shining  sun,  master,  now  that  they  have  made 
that  new  law.  I  have  been  trying  to  understand  the  grounds 
of  it ;  but  I  ben^t  able  to  see  through  it.  I  have  tried  it  with 
Scripture,  but  I  can  find  no  Scripture  for  it ;  no,  all  Scripture 
be  right  against  it.  I  have  even  tried  to  forget  that  I  am  the 
poor  man,  and  have  piit  myself  in  the  place  of  the  rich  man ; 
^et  I  cannot  see  why  this  law  should  be  as  they  have  now  made 
it.  It  be  seven  miles  going  and  seven  miles  coming,  and  I  have 
been  twice,  once  this  week  and  once  the  week  before,  at  what 
they  call  the  board  of  guardians ;  all  that  way,  ill  able  to  go ; 
and  I  sat  down  on  the  door  steps  four  hours  until  they  called 
me  in ;  and  then  they  said  I  must  give  up  everything  I  am 
possessed  of  to  them,  and  go  into  that  great  new  house.  Oh, 
master,  what  terrible  things  some  of  them  as  have  been  in  and 
out  again  tell  of  that  union  house.  They  are  put  to  their 
work  and  to  their  victuals  like  soldiers  to  drill.  The  unions, 
they  say,  are  to  have  all  masters  out  of  the  army  and  from  the 
men-of-war  ships  as  have  been  used  to  severity  over  other 
men ;  and  they  say  we  be  all  to  be  drilled  and  punished  if  we 
do  not  obey  the  word  of  command.  And  I  do  not  doubt  it ; 
for  him  as  they  have  got  to  this  union  came  out  and  gave 
orders  not  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  door,  and  orders  for  this 
one  to  come  in,  and  that  one  to  stand  aside,  just  like  as  we 
used  to  hear  the  drill-sergeants  speak  in  the  time  of  the  local ' 
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militia  and  the  volunteers.  It  be  a  very  hard  case,  master, 
for  they  as  have  worked  a  long  life  like  I,  and  went,  as  you 
know,  when  I  need  not,  for  I  was  above  age,  and  offered  to  be 
a  volunteer  at  the  time  of  all  the  fright  about  Boney.  It 
be  a  hard  thing  when  they  would  not  drill  me  then  because 
I  was  too  old,  though  I  was  young  enough  to  have  the  spirit 
to  defend  my  ^country,  that  uiirty  years  after,  when  I  am  old 
in  spirit  and  body  both,  they  are  going  to  put  me  into  the 
hands  of  a  severe  man,  chosen  because  he  has  been  a  breaker 
in  of  men  in  a  barrack-yard,  to  break  me  in  now  in  my  old 
days  to  what  they  call  strict  discipline ;  to  learn  me  and  poor 
old  Sarah,  who  have  lived  in  this  cottage,  man  and  wife,  nine- 
and-forty  years  come  Michaelmas,  and  brought  up  a  family  in 
honesty  and  the  fear  of  Qod — ^to  ^sunder  we  whom  Qod  did 
join  t«)gether,  that  we  may  live  apart  and  meet  death  in  our 
old  age  each  alone,  to  deter,  for  they  say  that  is  it,  to  deter 
other  poor  creatures  from  coming  on  the  parish.  I  never 
believed,  Mr  Hurst,  it  could  have  been  true.  When  they 
spoke  about  mending  the  old  law,  they  never  said  a  word  about 
this,  as  I  heard  on,  never  a  word.*" 

^*-  No,  Adam ;  nor  did  I  know  what  kind  of  new  law  it  was 
to  be  when  I  complained  like  many  other  farmers  of  the  old 
one.  Here  am  I  now  leaving  this  farm  where  I  and  my  fathers 
before  me  have  been  so  long-~obliged  to  leave  it  because  I 
have  not  submitted  quietly  to  imposition  ;  here  am  I  with  my 
last  crop  in  the  ground,  with  men  working  to  me,  all  brought 
up  to  work  by  me  and  my  father,  all  of  them  good  workmen. 

Atlam, — ^^  GFood  masters  get  good  men.^ 

Mr  Hurst. — "  It  may  be  so.  At  any  rate  I  have  good  men 
here,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  find  as  good  where  I  am  goin^. 
Now  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  parts  of  the  old 
poor-law  is  preserved  in  this  new  one,  indeed  the  most  mis- 
chievous part  of  the  old  law ;  I  mean  that  which  prevents  me 
from  taking  the  people  who  work  for  me  now,  or  any  of  them, 
or  even  you  yourself,  Adam,  with  me  to  another  parish  out  of 
this  union.  This  is  a  great  hardship  both  to  me  as  a  farmer 
and  to  you  all  as  workmen.  I  must  submit  to  employ  such  as 
I  find  in  my  new  parish,  be  they  good  or  bad,  and  leave  my 
best  hands  here  to  my  successor  in  this  farm,  be  he  a  good 
master  or  a  bad.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  which  I  see  the 
agriculture  of  England  suffering  under ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  since  our  young  squire  has  run  in  debt  as  he  has,  and  the 
management  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  I  see  many 
things  more  which  I  did  not  once  think  to  be  so  detrimental 
to  a  farmer  as  I  do  now.  Since  the  squire  has  mortgaged 
Berry  estate,  the  game  has  been  let  with  the  mansion  and 
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park,  as  you  know.  New  sets  of  game-keepers  have  been  put 
over  us,  and  that  which  was  disagreeable  before  is  now  a  pest. 
I  have  stood  out  against  it,  and  here  is  the  consequence — ^at 
six  months^  notice  I  am  obliged  to  leave  Berryhill.  I  begin  to 
think  that  both  farmers  and  their  farm  men  need  some  differ- 
ent kind  of  laws  than  any  we  have  now,  or  else  not  so  much 
law  as  we  have  now.  I  am  grieved,  more  than  I  can  tell,  that 
I  had  ever  signed  a  petition  against  the  old  poor-law ;  but 
I  had  no  thought  of  such  a  change  being  made  as  they  have 
made.  To  deny  an  old  worn-out  man  and  woman,  like  you 
and  Sarah,  relief,  until  you  give  up  and  part  with  all  your  old 
furniture,  and  that  you  must  even  then  go  into  a  place  ruled  as 
the  House  of  Correction  is  ruled,  to  deter  others,  is  indeed 
grievous.  I  hope  we  may  yet  prevent  this.  It  is  that  '  cold- 
hearted,^  new-fangled  doctrine,  called  political  economy,  that 
has  led  to  this  new  law.^ 

As  old  Adam  had,  perhaps,  never  heard  of  political  economy, 
or,  like  many  others  who  use  its  name,  knew  nothing  about  it 
even  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  he  could  not  make  any  remark 
upon  it  in  response  to  Mr  Hurst.  We  shall,  however,  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  popular  error, 
that  of  charging  the  oppressive  clauses  of  the  new  poor-law 
on  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody  supported  those  provisions  of  the 
poor-law  which  have  severity  in  them,  and  which  are  intended 
to  deter  the  poor  from  seeking  relief,  more  zealously  than  the 
landed  gentry  and  landed  nobles,  in  Parliament,  who  make  it 
their  boast  that  political  economy  is  neither  believed  in  nor 
understood  by  them.  They,  as  their  ancestors,  the  feudal 
barons  and  knights  of  chivaliT)  who  deemed  it  derogatory  to 
acquire  literary  education  of  any  kind,  even  the  ability  to 
wnte  their  names,  boast  now,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
merest  elements  of  political  economy  are  a  mystery  to  them. 
The  time  will  come  when  their  boast  of  being  ignorant  of 
political  economy,  at  the  very  time  they  are  sitting  as  political 
legislators,  will  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  intellectual 
barbarism,  as  truly  as  the  declaration  of  the  Norman  knights, 
that  they  were  not  dishonoured  by  not  having  learned  to  write 
their  names. 

But  even  where  persons  professing  to  be  political  economists 
supported  the  cruel  clauses  of  the  poor-law,  it  is  no  more  a 
proof  against  those  principles  which  they  professed  to  believe 
m,  than  was  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisition  by  one  part^  of 
believers  in  religion,  ana  the  enactment  of  penal  laws  against 
that  party  by  another,  a  proof  that  religion  justified  the  inqui- 
sition of  Kome  or  the  penal  laws  of  England. 
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The  principles  of  political  eeonomy  are  as  true  and  unerring 
as  the  principles  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  repulsion  in 
natural  bodies,  if  political  economy  is  freed  from  political 
superstition.  There  never  has  been  any  legislation  unmixed 
with  what  we  may  call  political  superstition.  The  present 
free-trade  measure  is  a  step  towards  it,  yet  it  is  not  more  than 
a  step  upon  the  threshold. 

Passaok  IV.  ooNTiNUBD. — The  Sheep -washing. 

Mr  Hurst  said  again,  that  he  hoped  some  plan  mi^ht  be 
devised  to  prevent  Adam  from  incurring  the  terrible  calamity 
of  breaking  up  his  old  home  and  going  with  his  aged  wife  into 
the  union  house,  to  be  separated  worse  than  by  death  and  the 
grave — to  be  separated  in  life,  in  a  grave  alive.  And  he  then 
asked  if  Adam  would  take  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  walk  up 
the  dell,  and  sit  down  on  the  knoll  by  the  green  birches,  and 
see  the  sheep-washing.  He  believed  that  Adam  had  never 
once  been  absent  from  a  sheep-washing  at  Berryhill  since  the 
year  he  was  bom ;  and  as  this  would  be  the  last  they  would 
have  in  Berryhill  while  he  was  farmer,  he  would  like  to  have 
it  in  all  respects  like  the  sheep-washings  of  days  gone  by. 

And  Adam  took  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  went  up  the  dell 
above  the  pool  to  the  knoll  where  the  birches  grew,  and  sat  in 
the  shade  and  looked  down  upon  the  sheep-washing,  as  did 
other  old  people  and  all  the  young  children  not  engaged 
below.  It  made  the  old  people  young  again ;  eveiy  one  of 
them  declared  that,  and  they  even  rebuked  some  of  the  more 
timid  of  the  young  ones  for  not  going  to  help ;  they,  when 
they  were  young,  never  stood  looking  on.  See  how  the  young 
tegs,  that  had  never  been  washed  before,  were  breaking  away. 

At  which  all  the  youngsters — the  very  youngest  that  could 
toddle  alone — ^ran  to  bring  back  the  young  sheep  that  were 
running  away  without  being  washed ;  the  boys  that  were  help- 
ing to  swim  the  sheep  along  the  pool  to  the  men  who  stood  in 
the  deepest  place  got  out  and  ran  ;  the  dogs  barked  and  ran ; 
the  young  women  who  came  to  look  on,  and  be  very  timid  in 
going  near  the  edce  of  the  pool,  though  they  knew  well  they 
would  be,  before  the  evening  was  over,  pursued  and  caught, 
and  brought  back  and  soused  in  the  pool  according  to  the 
custom  of  sheep-washings — they  ran  to  bring  back  the  fugitive 
sheep ;  and  the  shepherd  called  to  them  all  to  keep  back,  his 
dog  would  do  more  than  the  whole.  But  dogs,  and  children, 
and  boys,  and  women,  and  sheep  that  would  not  be  turned, 
went  out  of  sight  up  the  dell,  each  making  their  own  noise, 
the  sheep  and  the  shepherd^s  oldest  dog  being  the  only  parties 
to  the  uproar  really  in  earnest ;  the  rest  in  part  or  wholly  in  fun. 
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Meantime  the  more  sober  three-year-old  wethers  were 
brought  forward  from  the  corner  beneath  a  crag  where  they 
were  awaiting  their  turn.  The  shepherd,  who  knew  best  how 
to  lay  hold  of  them,  introduced  them  to  the  water.  He  did 
it  thus : — He  got  a  wether  by  the  long  wool  of  the  neck,  and 
by  the  shoulder  and  fore  feet.  He  hfted  his  fore  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  stood  astride  over  him,  and  made  him  walk 
on  his  hind  legs  to  the  water^s  edge.  The  wether  did  not  like 
it,  and  did  not  go  willingly  in  ;  but  when  he  really  was  in,  and 
felt  his  hind  part  getting  wet,  he  made  a  bold  spring,  such  as 
would  overturn  a  man  that  was  not  prepared  for  it  into  the 
water.  Here  two  men  stationed  for  the  purpose  caught  him, 
and  his  only  struggle  was  to  get  further  into  the  pool,  and 
further  from  the  shepherd  who  put  him  in.  But  as  soon  aa  he 
was  afloat  and  off  his  feet,  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  be 
washed,  which  was  done  by  a  man  standing  beyond  the  two 
men,  who  held  his  head  above  water  by  the  wool  of  the  neck, 
and  guiding  him  by  the  shoulders,  which  were  below  water, 
kept  him  thus  on  end  for  half  a  minuie  or  more,  rolling  and 
plunging  him  to  the  left  and  to  the  right. 

This  man,  the  shepherd  having  another  ready,  turned 
his  wether  over  in  the  water  to  another  man  who,  like  him, 
stood  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  deep.  This  last  held  the 
jsheep  in  the  same  way,  and  in  his  turn  gave  him  to  another 
man  a  yard  or  two  farther  in  the  pool.  That  man  treated 
him  in  the  same  way,  and  gave  him  to  a  fourth,  and  perhaps  a 
fifth,  who  at  last  pushed  the  drenched  sheep  to  shore  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  he  climbed  his  way  up  the  low  bank, 
dripping  and  in  silence,  until  he  saw  those  that  had  gone  before 
him  dripping  also.  They  greeted  him  and  he  greeted  them, 
and  then  he  turned  round  with  them  to  watch  the  others,  and 
salute  them  with  the  language  and  sympathy  of  sheep  as  they 
came  out  of  the  water  in  their  turn. 

Then  the  flock  of  tegs  was  brought  back,  and  they  were 
washed  one  by  one  the  same  way  as  the  wethers.  And  beer 
and  bread  and  cheese  were  handed  across  the  water  to  the 
men  who  stood  in  the  pool,  for  they  declined  to  come  out  to 
get  it.  They  said  to  stand  in  the  water  for  a  long  while  was 
not  so  bad  as  to  come  out  and  go  in  again ;  and  the  old  people 
who  now  came  down  to  the  side  of  the  pool  said  that  was  true ; 
and  some  of  the  young  ones  said  the  best  way  to  keep  from 
cold  was  to  be  wet  all  over ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  said  so 
than  one  of  them  was  pushed  in,  and  laid  hold  of  by  the  men 
who  had  washed  the  sheep,  and  dipped  deeper  even  than  the 
sheep.  And  the  young  women  threw  water  from  the  bank 
over  the  men  in  the  pool  to  wet  them ;  and  the  men  came  out 
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to  oatoh  the  women,  who  in  their  turn  ran,  and  soreamed  as 
they  ran.  And  some  of  them  were  caught  and  oarried  back 
— the  oldest  matrons  there,  the  grandmothers  and  creat- 
grandmothers  of  the  village  telling  the  young  men  that  it  was 
well  done,  only  to  be  gentle  with  it.  And  no  on-looker 
thought  wrong  of  it ;  save,  perhaps,  some  very  younj^  child, 
whose  eldest  sister  or  aunt  it  was  that  struggled  m  arms 
which  were  too  strong  for  her,  and  put  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  pool.  And  there  was  more  cases  than  one  where  three 
women,  or  four  or  five,  would  pursue  and  get  hold  of  one  man, 
and  carry  him  and  throw  him  into  the  water,  and  some  of 
them  roll  over  on  the  top  of  him,  where  they  might  have  been 
drowned  but  for  the  more  grave  of  the  old  people,  who  drew 
them  out  again. 

If  anybody  ever  took  cold  at  such  a  time  the  case  was  rare. 
Still  rarer  was  it  that  such  rough  sport  produced  ill-humour. 
On  this  occasion  so  joyous  was  every  one,  they  forgot  even 
that  this  was  Mr  Hursf  s  last  sheep-washing ;  and  old  Adam, 
after  he  had  gone  home  and  had  his  supper,  and  said  family 
prayers,  confessed  that  until  he  was  on  his  knees  beseeching 
Heaven  for  grace  and  mercy  to  himself  and  all  men,  he  had 
forgot  even  the  union  workhouse,  and  the  barrack-yard  drill- 
sergeant  who  was  set  to  be  master  of  it.  But  at  the  solemn 
hour  of  family  prayer  solemn  thoughts  came  back  upon  him, 
and  he  prayed  fervently  that  he  and  his  might  be  delivered 
from  that  great  oppression  in  their  age  of  helplessness — the 
oppression  of  the  men  who  were  possessed  of  riches,  strength, 
and  injustice. 

Happy  morning  was  it  in  Berryhill  next  dav,  when  Mr 
Hurst  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  market  town,  six 
miles  distant,  to  meet  the  agent  of  the  estate  and  the  solici- 
tors of  the  mortgagees,  who  had  written  to  him  to  meet  them 
there,  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  a  new  arrangement  to 
keep  him  as  tenant  of  Berryhill.  And  when  he  returned  and 
said  the  farm  was  again  his,  if  he  chose  to  take  it  at  an 
advance  of  rent,  the  people  were  still  happier,  for  Mr  Hurst 
had  said  often  before  that  he  would  rather  pay  a  higher  rent 
than  leave  it,  provided  only  the  game  was  kept  within  bounds. 
He  had  been  told  that  day  that  prices,  which  had  lately  risen, 
would  rise  farther  and  be  maintained ;  that  the  Conservative 
party  was  gaining  stren^h  in  Parliament ;  confidence  would 
not  be  shaken  again  as  it  had  been  in  1835,  and  prices  would 
not  fall  as  the  Whigs  had  made  prices  fall.  The  only  thing 
required  now  of  the  farmers  was  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Tories  to  put  down  the  Whigs. 

Mr  Hurst  was  not  dear  upon  this  doctrine,  either  for  or 
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agunst  it.  But  within  a  few  days  of  giving  in  his  new  offer 
for  Berryhill,  news  came  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  a  general 
election  was  pending,  and  Mr  Hurst  was  called  upon  by  all 
that  was  valuable  to  a  fanner  and  to  the  labourers  of  the 
farms,  to  the  landed  estates  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  to 
assist  those  who  were  now  contending  to  rescue  England 
and  the  young  Queen  from  the  counsels  of  ^*  Whigs  and 
destructives."^ 

Mr  Hurst^s  sheep-shearing  was  not  yet  done;  his  ewes 
were  still  to  shear  when  this  political  sheep-washing  began — 
an  inmiersion  of  one  party  by  another  far  more  uproarious 
and  far  from  being  so  narmless  as  that  at  Mr  Hurst  s  pool  in 
the  dell. 

Pamagb  v. 

In  which  the  political  uses  of  the  tenantiy  at  an  election 
are  given.     This  is  omitted. 

Pamuob  YL 

Which  relates  how  Mr  Hurst  kept  his  old  farm,  and,  not 
getting  rid  of  his  new  one,  how  he,  like  many  others,  had 
more  kmd  than  he  could  manage  well,  is  also  omitted. 

Vamaqe  VIL 

Which  relates  how  the  mortgagees  caused  Berry  Park  and 
mansion  to  be  let  to  a  sportsman  who  brought  a  new  corps  of 
gamekeepers  on  the  estate,  and  preserved  tEe  game  more  than 
ever,  is  also  omitted. 


Pamaob  VIII. 

Containing  an  account  of  the  movement  (metaphorically)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  in  1841,  to  return  Tory  members  of  Parliar 
ment,  who  were  to  protect  such  men  as  Mr  Hurst  from  the 
enemies  of  agriculture.     This  is  likewise  omitted. 

Fassagb  IX. 

In  which  it  is  related  how  Mr  Hurst,  having  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  in  his 
efforts  to  make  his  farm  more  productive,  was  prosecuted  for 
penalties,  and  made  to  pay  them  at  the  instance  of  members 
of  that  society  for  so  doing.  An  instructive  passage ;  but 
also  from  necessity  omitted. 

Tab&aqm  X. 

Shewing  how  Mr  Hurst  examined  closely  for  the  first  time, 
and  found  the  conditions  of  agreement  between  him  and  his 
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landlord  to  be  such,  that  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  not  to 
improve  the  culture  of  his  farm.     This,  too,  must  be  omitted. 

pASSilQB  XI. 

In  which  Mr  Hurst,  being  in  London,  is  going  up  Fleet 
Street,  and  sees  a  notice  on  the  house,  No.  67,  that  a  League 
meeting  is  to  be  held  that  evening  in  Oovent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  that  seats  will  be  reserved  for  tenant  farmers  who  may 
wish  to  attend  it,  tickets  to  be  had  on  application  within.  How 
he,  always  a  believer  in  th^  virtue  of  the  corn-law,  went  in, 
his  political  conscience  smiting  him  at  the  same  time,  and  got 
a  ticket,  and  went  to  the  theatre  and  heard  Mr  Gobden  and 
Mr  Bright;  the  first  exposing  the  delusion  practised  on 
tenant  &rmers  by  the  political  landlords;  the  latter  the 
wrongs  to  agriculture  and  to  society  by  the  feudal  landlords 
in  stocking  the  country  with  wild  beasts,  and  preserving  them 
by  savage  laws.     This  we  must  also  omit. 

Passagk  XII. 

Setting  forth  how  Mr  Hurst  thought  he  had  heard  the  real 
farmers'*  friends  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  respect  of  the 
feudal  landlords  and  the  game-laws ;  and  how  the  corn-law 
was  after  all  not  such  a  sacred  law  as  he  had  hitherto  deemed 
it  to  be.  How  Mr  Cobden^s  exposition  of  it  took  root  in  his 
mind  as  seed  sown  upon  new  soil,  and  how  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  copies  of  all  the  League  tracts,  read  them  and 
believed  them,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  brother  farmers 
believe  them.     This  too  is  omitted. 


Passagi  XIII. 

Shewing  how  he  had  struggled  to  succeed,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  making  his  two  farms  pay  the  high  rents  that  he 
had  a  few  years  before  contracted  to  pay  for  them,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  of  unfriendly  gamekeepers,  swarms  of 
^me,  and  conditions  of  aCTcement  which  bound  him  not  to 
improve  his  agriculture.  How  he  employed  more  people  per 
hundred  acres  than  his  brother  farmers,  and  raised  better 
crops ;  but  how  he  had  his  character  as  a  farmer  decried 
because  he  had  been  to  a  League  meeting,  and  now  said  that 
he  believed  the  corn-laws  had  never  been  of  any  benefit  to 
the  farmers  or  to  agriculture. 

Passagx  XIV. 

Tells  how  he  went  before  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee  on 
the  game-laws,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  great  injury  done  to 
himself  and  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  county  by  the 
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excessiye  waste  oommitted  by  the  game ;  but  owing  to  the 
parUamentary  forms  forbidding  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  present,  his  statements  are  not  inserted ;  and 
this  passage  of  his  life  is  also  omitted. 

Passagi  XV. 

Shewing  how  he  was  received  by  his  brother  farmers,  whose 
interests  he  had  served  as  well  as  his  own  in  giving  evidence 
against  the  game*laws,  he  being  now  an  avowed  opponent  of 
the  corn-law.  

It  was  rent-day,  the  receiver  of  the  rents  was  an  elderly 
gentleman,  a  lawyer  from  the  precincts  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.  He 
came  down  to  the  Royal  George  Hotel  in  a  glass  coach ;  and 
when  he  alighted  from  it,  there  would  have  been  no  violence 
done  to  truth  to  have  said,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  come  out  of 
a  glass  case ;  so  prim,  so  scrupulously  perfect  was  this  elderly 
little  gentleman  in  his  dress.  From  the  gold  spectacles  on  the 
wig  of  his  head  to  the  silver  buckles  on  the  shoes  of  his  feet 
there  was  no  spot  upon  him. 

And  his  professional  conduct  was  as  precise  and  formal,  his 
moral  character  as  spotless  as  his  dress.  Fiction  will  have  it 
that  lawyers  living  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  temple  and  inns 
of  court,  in  those  caves  of  social  life  called  chambers,  are  the 
spiders  of  human  kind  reposing  in  dust  and  cobwebs,  sleeping 
with  their  eyes  open  to  dart  out  upon  any  human  flies  that 
may  go  too  near  them.  But  this  is  only  fiction,  or  if 
there  be  such  lawyers,  ours  in  the  glass  coach  was  not  one 
of  them ;  ours  in  the  glass  coach,  if  we  may  be  so  irreve* 
rent,  was  like  a  cockroach,  or  a  black-beetle,  to  whose  glossy 
exterior  no  impurity  adheres,  rather  than  a  dusty  spider.  He 
had  dealings  with  the  world,  and,  as  a  lawyer,  not  unfrequently 
with  those  who  bring  upon  it  the  appellation  of  "wicked  world  ; 
but  he  never  touched  wickedness,  as  we  may  say,  with  his 
bare  hands.  He  read  his  law  books  through  his  glasses,  and 
he  knew  mankind  through  his  law  books.  He  knew  there 
were  bad  men  and  good  men.  He  knew  there  were  bad  men, 
because  laws  had  been  made  to  hang  them.  He  knew  there 
were  good  men,  because  laws  had  been  made  to  hang  the  bad 
ones.  He  knew  the  world  must  have  more  good  men  in  it 
than  bad,  else  the  bad  ones  would  have  been  strong  enouffh 
to  hang  the  good  ones.  He  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  tne 
laws  and  of  good  men — thus,  of  mankind  generally. 

Individual  men  were  revealed  to  him  in  a  similar  manner. 
He  knew  there  were  good  farmers  and  bad  farmers,  because 
some  were  always  ready  with  their  rents  on  rent-day  and 
others  were  not.     He  knew  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
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tenant,  because  it  was  written  on  parchment.    He  knew  the 

E regress  of  agricultural  science  from  the  applications  made  to 
im  by  the  tenants,  when  paying  their  rents,  for  authority  to 
make  and  deduct  the  expense  of  making,  next  rent-day,  new 
rates  or  repairs  of  old  ones ;  repairs  of  floors  and  roofs  of 
bams;  construction  of  cesspools  to  save  wasted  manures; 
farm  roads ;  drains  to  dry  wet  land ;  drains  to  keep  the 
wasted  manure  of  the  yard  from  defiling  the  pond  where  the 
cattle  had  to  drink ;  palings  to  protect  young  auickthoms ; 
young  quickthoms  to  supplant  old  ones ;  and  otner  improve- 
mente  akin  to  these.  He  knew  that  those  who  applied  to 
have  these  things  done  had  not  done  them.  He  knew  their 
farms  needed  such  improvements  else  ^uch  applications  would 
not  have  been  made ;  and  he  inferred  that  those  who  made 
no  such  applications  for  repairs  and  new  works  did  not  require 
them.  Tnerefore  it  was  logical  to  conclude  that  the  tenants 
who,  being  content  to  have  broken  gates,  dilapidated  roofs  and 
floors,  wasted  manures,  poisoning  the  ponds  and  pools  where 
cattle  got  drink,  bad  fences,  who  never  made  a  new  fence  or 
repaired  an  old  one,  who  never  drained  wet  land  nor  cleared 
out  a  ditch  that  made  land  wet — it  was  a  logical  consequence 
to  conclude  that  such  tenants,  who  made  no  complaints  and 
no  demands,  were  the  best  farmers,  and  had  their  farms  in 
the  best  condition,  seeing  agriculture,  as  he  only  saw  it, 
through  his  gold  spectacles  on  a  map  or  on  parchment,  riding 
in  a  glass  coach. 

He  was  the  very  perfection  of  a  legal  land-agent.  His  in- 
tegrity was  as  firm  as  the  bank  buildings  ;  the  cash  committed 
to  his  keeping  as  safe  as  the  bank  cash.  His  rules  of  proce- 
dure were  so  squared  off  by  a  legal  straight  edge,  that,  as  the 
clauses  in  the  agreements  between  lan<uord  and  tenant  were 

Erovisive  of  penalties  for  the  landlord  against  the  tenant,  the 
btter  never  made  a  claim  that  was  allowed  to  be  good,  so,  as 
there  were  no  good  claims  preferred  by  tenants,  there  were 
no  decisions  in  their  favour.  He  decided  the  claims  made  by 
the  tenants  according  to  the  parchment.  And,  on  the  same 
authority,  he  decided  the  complaints  preferred  against  the 
tenants.  The  complainants  in  such  cases  were  the  game- 
keepers, for  disturbance  of  the  game,  (some  fields  of  hay  being 
mown,  when  it  was  ready  to  be  mown  with  pheasant^s  nesto 
still  in  it — a  grievous  crime,  if  the  farmer  did  not  make  friends 
vnth  the  gamekeeper,)  or  the  woodman,  the  farmer  having, 
perhaps,  cut  some  overshadowing  branches  from  a  hedgerow 
tree ;  or  the  secret  informer,  never  known  precisely  who,  that 
had  a  farm  on  the  estate,  and  kept  his  eyes  open  to  see  if  all 
the  crops  were  sown  in  the  exact  rotation  written  on  the 
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parohmenty  aooording  to  the  rules  of  the  agricultural  scienoe 
dwelling  in  the  legal  chambers  of  the  Temple  of  Lincoln^s  Inn. 
The  more  numerous  the  informations  laid  oy  those  seryants  of 
the  estate,  for  disturbance  of  pheasants  on  their  eggs,  for  the 
lopping  of  an  overhanging  tree,  or  for  judring  what  crop 
would  grow  best  by  the  quality  of  the  soil  rather  than  by  the 
provision  in  the  parchment,  the  more  vigilant  were  they  held 
to  be,  and  the  better  claim  did  they  feel  themselves  to  have 
for  augmented  salaries  and  ultimate  pensions. 

WeU,  it  was  rent-day,  or,  as  it  is  more  genteely  termed,  the 
audit.  Those  to  whom  it  is  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  calen- 
dar call  it  by  the  pleasantest  name.  Those  who  see  it  coming 
on  them  long  before  it  does  come,  coming  as  certainly  and  as 
sternly  as  an  annual  day  of  judgment,  call  it  by  the  name 
which  they  know  it  best  by — ^tho  rent  day.  It  was  the  rent 
day  at  the  Boyal  George  Hotel,  at  the  nearest  market  town 
for  the  Berry  tenantry.  They  met  there  to  pay  their  rents 
and  to  prefer  their  complaints.     Let  us  look  at  some  of  them. 

There  sits  in  a  private  room  of  the  hotel  the  little  elderly 

Sntleman  with  his  clerk  beside  him.  There  stands  before 
m  Mr  John  Bull,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  has  got  his 
receipt — what  more  does  he  want !  He  might  be  as  bold  as 
any  man  that  ever  trod  on  English  ground,  yet  be  is  timid. 
He  has  paid  his  rent,  and  owes  no  man  anything.  A  little 
a^o  he  was  so  bold  in  the  public  room  as  to  tell  Mr  Hurst  to 
his  face  that  he  and  all  like  him  who  went  to  League  meetings 
were  '*  no  good  to  their  brother  farmers,^**  that  all  who  minora 
matters  now-a-days,  and  did  not  speak  out  for  protection, 
would  deserve  to  lose  protection.  Why  does  this  Mr  John 
BuU  now  hesitate  in  presence  of  this  one  man  and  his  clerk  to 
say  his  say  i  He  has  not  a  farm  »te  that  will  hold  in  a  cow, 
or  a  horse,  or  a  pig,  and  has  not  had  for  half  a  dozen  years ; 
they  have  been  patohed  and  patched,  and  again  broken  and 
broken,  and  at  uust  thrown  down  by  the  fox  hunters  and  by 
his  own  work-people,  wha  found  them  more  trouble  than  ser- 
vice, so  often,  that  the  wreck  is  fit  for  nothing  else  than  fire- 
wood. He  has  no  timber  to  mend  gates  and  fences,  and  he  is 
trying  to  ask  for  authority  to  have  the  old  ones  replaced  by 
new,  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  his  next  rent.  He  has  a 
mind,  too,  to  ask  for  repairs  to  the  old  bams,  which  let  rain 
through  the  roofs  and  the  com  through  Hie  floors ;  but  he  has 
asked  such  favours  before,  and  there  is  a  feeling  within  him 
that  those  who  have  asked  most  earnestly  and  frequently  to 
have  their  farm  buildings  repaired,  have  been  least  successful. 
Yet  his  have  got  into  such  a  state  of  absolute  wreck  that 
he  cannot  help  urging  the  request  once  again.    He  bears  in 
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mind  the  very  eminent  services  rendered  at  the  last  election 
in  getting  in  the  candidate  for  whom  the  gentleman  now  before 
him  was  concerned,  and  he  gives  hints,  imperfectly  expressed, 
that  he  should  not  be  overlooked  in  bXiy  favours  which  are  to 
be  conferred. 

Here  is  Mr  John  BulFs  error,  the  fatal  error  of  farmers  in 
submitting  to  ask  for  rights  as  for  favours.  The  man  who 
exacts  rent  for  a  farm  of  land  which  he  does  not  provide  with 
suitable  buildings,  and  which  he  professes  to  provide,  and  at 
the  same  time  lets  the  farm  to  the  tenant  on  the  condition 
that  he  shall  quit  at  six  months^  notice,  thus  rendering  it  ut- 
terly impossible  for  him  to  supply  the  requisite  buildings  or 
fixtures  himself — that  man,  be  he  agent  or  landlord,  is  no  better 
than  another  Pharaoh,  exacting  the  bricks  from  the  bondmen 
without  supplying  the  straw. 

But  look  at  the  bondman,  this  John  Bull,  whose  voice  is  as 
loud  as  a  lion^s— as  a  British  lion'^s — so  loud  as  to  be  called 
the  British  lion^s  voice,  when  he  happens  to  roar  on  the  same 
side  of  the  table,  or  the  same  side  of  the  subject,  with  the 
agent  and  the  landlords.  Listen  to  him,  then,  while  now  on 
the  right  side  of  a  good  cause — his  own  cause — in  which  the 
first  principles  of  justice  are  involved,  he  dares  hardly  open 
his  mouth  to  that  one  little  old  man. 

But  listen  to  the  old  gentleman.  Mr  Bull  is  to  be  favoured. 
Authoritv  is  to  be  given  for  the  expenditure  of  L.lOO  in  re- 

1>airs.  The  tenant  is  pleased  beyond  expression.  He  bows 
ow  and  is  fateful,  and  retires.  He  should  be  grateful  for  a 
favour.  He  should  be  polite  under  any  circumstances.  But 
has  he  anything  to  be  grateful  for  S  Will  this  expenditure  of 
L.lOO  in  repairs  be  a  favour!  Will  it  not  rather  be  a  perpe- 
tuation of  unfit  buildings,  make-shift  gates,  and  fences  \  Will 
it  not  make  it  requisite  for  Mr  John  Bull  to  go  again,  next 
year  or  the  next,  begging  once  more  to  have  some  other  part 
of  his  farm  put  in  repair ! 

Then  here  is  another  tenant  in  the  private  room  paying  his 
rent.  He  has  determined  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  has 
sworn  it  a  hundred  times  in  his  daily  conversation,  that  he 
will  not  quietly  submit  to  have  his  fields  nearest  the  sand  hills 
eaten  up  with  rabbits  any  longer ;  again  and  again  has  he 
even  this  day  formed  in  his  mind  what  he  would  say  to  the 
agent  when  he  paid  his  rent.  But  he  cannot  now  say  it. 
And  why  \  because  there  is  no  door  to  his  stable,  and  the 
stable  itself  is  flooded  whenever  wet  weather  comes,  and  he 
has  lost  two  horses  by  death,  and  the  use  of  one  or  two  more 
by  disease,  because  the  drainage  cannot  be  made  complete 
without  leave  to  alter  the  water  course  and  money  to  make 
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another.  If  he  begins  to  talk  about  rabbits,  he  will  take  the 
ground  from  under  him  to  ask  for  a  new  stable ;  for  his  am- 
bition,  or  daring,  does  go  as  far  as  an  entire  new  stable  on  a 
dryer  piece  of  ground.  So  he  tallu  of  the  stable,  and  omits 
the  rabbits. 

Then  comes  Mr  Hurst.  He  also  is  in  the  private  room, 
and  has  paid  his  rent.  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  all 
patchwork  repairs  are  useless,  and  that  no  thorough  improve^ 
ments  can  be  effected  without  he  obtains  a  lease  of  twenty- 
one  years.  He  thinks  if  a  new  set  of  farm-buildings  were 
erected,  and  new  fences  also,  at  a  cost  of  L.3000,  on  which  he 
would  pay  five  per  cent,  of  additional  rent,  it  would  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  him  and  to  the  farm  than  if  he  received  an 
annual  drawback  of  ten  per  cent,  from  his  present  rental  to 
repair  the  old  buildings.  He  offers  to  prove  this,  and  the  old 
gentleman  listens ;  but  at  last  stops  him  by  saying  he  has  no 
power  to  alter  the  present  system  of  letting  the  farms — which 
18  true. 

Others  of  the  John  Bull  family  enter,  and  pay  their  rents, 
and  tell  how  dilapidated  their  farms  are,  if  they  have  any 
hope  of  an  allowance  for  repairs.  Some  express  a  hope  that 
they  are  not  going  to  lose  ^^  protection  to  agriculture,^^  to 
which  the  elderly  lawyer  says  that  is  impossible;  it  can 
never  be  taken  away  and  never  will ;  and  though  he  may 
grant  them  no  drawback  for  repairs,  no  redress  for  rabbits, 
tell  them  he  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  game,  doom 
them  to  their  undrained  bogs  and  sour  cold  clays,  without 
an  allowance  for  drain  tiles,  or  for  any  one  thing  recommended 
by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  as  needful  and  indispen- 
sable to  agriculture;  they  retire  comforted  and  happy  in 
heart  that  they  are  not  to  lose  ^'  protection.^  They  retire  to 
their  dining  room,  and  in  due  time  the  dinner  is  on  the  table, 
and  the  elderly  eentleman  who  came  from  Lincoln^s  Inn  in 
a  glass  coach,  and  who  reads  his  law  books  though  his  glasses, 
and  mankind  through  his  law  books,  is  chairman  of  the 
dinner. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  1845.  The  dinner 
might  be  worth  description,  and  the  speakers  worth  reporting, 
but  they  were  the  same  as  have  often  been  given  to  the  public 
in  print.  The  ^^  enemies  of  agriculture^^  were  denounced, 
and  the  hints  that  there  was  only  one  *' renegade^  to  the 
good  cause  of  protection  in  the  room,  and  on  the  estate,  was 
cheered. 

The  only  man  who  had  dared  to  go  before  the  parliament- 
ary committee,  to  expose  what  they  all  suffered  from — the 
overswarminggame — and  the  only  one  who  had  the  courage  in 
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the  private  room  to  speak  of  those  requirements  which  alone 
would  have  been  favours,  if  granted  by  the  old  lawyer,  was 
Mr  Hurst,  who  was  roared  at  by  the  British  lions  around  the 
dinner  table  as  a  ^'  renegade  to  the  cause.^ 

I  conclude  this  brief  sketch.  If  the  names  are  not  real, 
the  facts  and  the  persons  are ;  and  deeply  do  I  regret  to  say 
that  what  is  here  written  is  too  true,  and  too  generally  apph- 
cable  all  over  England. 


JOURNEY  TO  EARL  SPENCER'S  ESTATE. 

THE  FIRST  DAY. 

I  WAS  a  passenger  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
on  the  dlst  day  of  May  last,  1844,  coming  from  the  north ; 
and  oaUing  to  mind  that  Earl  Spencer's  seat  was  in  North- 
amptonshire, I  bethought  myself  of  going  thither  to  see  his 
Lordship's  cattle  and  his  celebrated  breeding  and  feeding 
establishment.  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  this  establishment 
to  be  at  Althorp,  in  Northamptonshire ;  it  is  in  Nottingham- 
shir^ ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

Not  knowing  where  Althorp  was  situated,  save  that  it  could 
be  reached  from  Northampton,  I  came  on  to  the  Blisworth 
station,  which  is  the  nearest  to  Northampton,  though,  as  I  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  I  was  nearer  Althorp  at  the  Daventry 
station,  which  I  had  passed. 

Blisworth  is  between  four  and  five  miles  from  Northampton, 
westward,  and  Althorp  Park  is  six,  or  perhaps  seven  miles 
northward  from  Northampton.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  re- 
mark that  the  railway  has  its  station  at  Blisworth  so  incon- 
venient to  the  principal  town  of  the  county,  which  should  have 
been  a  principal  station,  because  of  the  bitter,  resolute,  and 
expensively-continued  hostility  of  the  corporation  of  Northistmp- 
ton  to  the  railway  project  when  it  was  before  Parliament.  The 
corporation,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  sided  with  it,  have 
lived  to  repent  their  hostility  to  the  railway,  and  that  before 
they  were  much  older  than  when  the  Jine  was  made.  It  is 
pleasant,  however,  to  see  that  they  gain  in  wisdom  much  faster 
than  they  grow  in  years.  They  are  as  eager  advocates  of  rail- 
way intercourse  now  as  they  were  hostile  opponents  to  it  be- 
fore. The  staple  trade  of  Northamption,  which  is  shoemaking, 
has  been  mucn  improved  by  the  railway,  even  though  it  did 
not  come  to  the  town.  Thus  it  wiU  be  hereafter  with  many 
of  those  who  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  extension  of  trade 
and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation. 
Freedom  of  intercourse  will  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  them; 
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they  will  reap  their  share  of  the  general  benefit ;  and  then  they 
will  be  the  most  hearty  approvers  of  it. 

Thus  it  will  be,  that  those  who  now  suffer  reproach  and  con- 
tumely for  their  labours  in  the  liberation  of  commerce,  will 
return  to  their  enemies  good  for  evil. 

To  be  at  Northampton,  with  one^s  face  turned  towards 
Althorp,  and  one'^s  thoughts  turned  upon  Earl  Spencer,  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  the  question  of  the  corn-laws.  The  simple 
honesty,  the  political  integrity,  and  benevolent  nature  of  Earl 
Spencer  would  excite  at  any  time  a  high  interest  in  the  mind 
of  a  stranger  visiting  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  all  the  more 
so,  if  that  stranger  listened  to  the  repeated  and  never-ending 
testimonies  of  respect  and  love  which  the  tenantry  and  their 
workpeople  are  ever  paying  to  his  Lordship  when  his  name  is 
mentioned  by  the  stranger.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  the  in- 
terest in  the  mind  of  the  stranger  is  heightened,  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  amiable  nobleman  is  personally  and  untiringly 
engaged  in  advancing  the  increase  of  human  comfort,  by  m- 
creasmg  the  first  element  of  comfort,  human  food ;  but  how 
much  greater  is  the  interest  heightened,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  this  eminent  agriculturist, who  led  when  it  was  not  fashion- 
able to  follow,  but  who  is  now  followed  because  it  is  fashion- 
able to  be,  or  to  seek  to  be,  good  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle; 
how  unspeakably  more  interesting  ia  it  to  approach  his  estate 
with  the  recollection  that  he  has  declared  it  to  be  his  decided 
and  well-considered  opinion  that  a  free-trade  between  Eng- 
land and  all  other  nations  would  not  injure  agriculture,  but 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  for  the  good  of  agriculture,  and  the 
great  good  of  all  England. 

I  went  out  of  Northampton  on  the  road  to  Harleston,  a  vil- 
lage on  Lord  Spencer^s  estate,  with  all  those  things  revolving 
in  my  mind.  I  knew  no  one  in  that  part  of  the  country,  nor 
did  I  know  if  his  Lordship  was  at  Althorp.  I  had  rather  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  London  ;  but  I  had  no  doubt 
that  I  should  push  myself  into  a  right  channel  by  some  means 
or  other  for  seeing  his  estate. 

The  village  of  Harleston  is  pronounced  as  if  written  AUton. 
I  had  inquired  at  Northampton  if  it  was  a  place  which  was 
likely  to  afford  me  a  night'slodging,  and,  being  told  there  was 
no  doubt  of  that,  I  hired  a  gig,  and  a  man  to  drive  me  there 
and  take  the  gig  back ;  so  I  went  in  the  evening,  that  I  might 
have  a  walk  m  the  early  morning  amid  the  fine  old  woods, 
which  I  was  told  covered  the  country  about  Harleston. 

I  entered  the  village  by  going  down  a  rather  steep  road, 
midway  by  the  side  of  which,  facing  upwards,  stood  the  inn,  or 
public-house  of  the  village,  as  if  it  were  looking  out  for  custo- 
mers, and  waiting  there  to  receive  them. 
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Such  was  my  impression  while  my  face  was  to  its  face  and 
we  had  not  yet  met.  But  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that 
its  landlady  was  not  disposed  to  admit  me  as  a  lodger  for  the 
night.  I  inquired  if  there  was  no  other  house,  and  there  was 
none.  I  asked  for  the  next  village,  and  found  that  was  some 
miles  off;  and  when  the  landlady  said  I  could  soon  go  there  in 
my  gig,  I  suggested  that  theymight  be  as  unwilling  to  admit  me 
there  as  she  was  here  ;  and  again  T  pleaded  to  oe  allowed  to 
stay,  for  she  had  not  said  there  was  no  room  for  me  ;  she  only 
said  that  she  did  not  think  I  could  stay  there.  The  man  that 
drove  me  knew,  however,  what  string  to  touch.  He  intimated 
that  I  was  going  to  Lord  Spencer^s  in  the  morning  on  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  stay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood all  night. 

The  mention  of  his  Lordship'^s  name  and  residence,  and  of 
business  to  do  there,  was  enough.  She  had  no  objection  now, 
save  a  fear  that  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  her  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  such  as  it  was  I  should  bo  welcome  to  try  it.  I  did 
try  it ;  and  never  was  I  accommodated  with  a  bed  chamber 
more  delightfully  fresh,  and  fair,  and  comfortable.  I  might 
have  almost  formed  an  opinion  that  it  was  too  spotless  and 
perfect  to  be  intended  for  use,  had  it  not  been  that  my  expe- 
rience in  travelling  has  proved,  long  ago,  that  if  the  most 
perfect  cleanness,  and  freshness,  and  general  comfort  are  to  be 
found  in  any  bedchamber,  that  chamber  is  to  be  found  in  the 
little  village  inns  of  rural  England. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  this.  Floral  rich- 
ness adorned  the  outside  and  fresh  flowers  were  gathered  and 
brought  within.  In  the  lofty  trees  that  overhung  the  roof, 
blackbirds  and  throstles,  and  their  musical  companions  of  the 
evening,  sung  to  me  almost  at  the  very  window ;  and  for  seve- 
ral hours  after  they  were  done,  during  the  whole  night  indeed, 
the  nightingales  kept  up  the  sweet  discourse.  I  had  only  to 
sleep  with  their  voices  in  my  ears,  and  dream  myself  into  Ely- 
sium. I  had  only  to  wake  in  the  morning,  and  find  that  to 
be  in  Elysium  was  no  dream.  The  brilliant  sun  of  four 
o^dock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  was  out ;  and  the 
flowers  of  June  were  out  with  him ;  and  thousands  of  vocal 
birds,  from  the  full-voiced  thrushes — the  Wilsons  of  the  woods 
— ^to  the  sparrows  that  were  so  happy  as  not  to  know  what 
key  to  sing  in,  nor  which  of  them  to  make  most  noise ;  all 
these,  in  such  a  place,  make  an  awakening  out  of  sleep  glo- 
rious beyond  my  power  of  telling. 

But  I  go  too  fast.  On  my  arrival  there,  in  the  evening,  I 
walked  out  to  see  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  road 
still  descended  until  it  came  to  a  clear  streamlet,  which  issued 
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from  the  deep  shady  woods  on  the  left  hand,  and  which,  after 
watering  thegarden  walk  and  hedges  at  bottom,  went  on  its  way, 
wandering  farther  than  I  could  see  into  the  country  eastward. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  houses  the  village  contains ;  they 
can  never  be  seen  all  at  once.  With  but  little  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  one  might  believe  this  village  to  have  descended 
upon  the  earth  from  some  place  more  blessed  than  the  earth, 
and  to  have  brought  the  beauty  of  blessedness  with  it.  One 
might  suppose  that  the  more  grave  and  aged  houses  were  sit- 
ting quietly  in  their  gardens,  while  the  frolicsome  and  the 
young  houses  had  run  off  into  the  woods  and  were  hiding 
there,  while  others  wandered  out  and  scattered  themselves  to 
look  for  them.  And  if  we  could  speak  of  smiline  cottages  as 
of  smiling  children,  and  speak  of  them  peeping  from  beneath 
the  lofty  elms,  decked  in  tneir  roses  and  twming  flowers,  look- 
ing out  to  see  if  the  pleased  face  of  a  mother  was  upon  them, 
we  might  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  that  mother — not  only  that 
a  full-sized  mansion  looks  down  upon  them  from  the  gentle 
eminence  upon  which  it  sits,  as  if  pleased  to  see  their  rosy 
faces  through  the  trees,  but  that  this  mansion  on  the  eminence 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  parent  to  the  little  cottages  below. 

I  did  not,  however,  turn  this  way  at  first,  which  to  have 
done,  would  have  required  me  to  turn  to  my  left  westward 
out  of  the  public  road.  I  kept  on  the  public  road  and 
ascended,  ^oing  northward,  an  acclivity  upon  which  the  road 
toiled,  similar  to  that  which  brought  me  down  to  the  village 
on  the  southern  side.  Gaining  the  top  of  this  rise,  I  at  the 
same  time  ^ined  an  unexpected  view  of  a  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage which  lay  about  three  hundred  yards  to  my  left  on  the 
brow  of  an  opposite  height,  separated  from  where  I  stood  by 
a  narrow  deep  valley,  the  height  crowned  with  lofty  towers  of 
green  branches,  and  the  valley  dotted  with  gardens  and  green 
enclosures,  in  each  enclosure  some  of  those  remarkable  cattle 
ffrazing,  the  breeding  of  which  distinguishes  the  House  of 
Spencer. 

I  say  the  House  of  Spencer,  for  these  cattle  did' not  belong 
to  his  Lordship,  nor  was  I  yet  at  Althorp  Park.  The  man- 
sion, of  which  I  just  now  spoke,  is  that  of  the  Honourable 
Captain  Spencer,  brother  to  his  Lordship,  and  the  cattle 
belonged  to  the  captain.* 

The  scene  before  us,  from  that  rise  of  the  road  on  which  I 
first  caught  a  view  of  it,  is  most  lovely;  and  it  is  most 
thoroughly  English.  The  chiefest  object  on  the  opposite 
height  IS  the  village  church,  venerable  and  grey  in  its  old 
graveyard.     Next  to  it  is  the  parsonage-house,  with  itei  bright 

*  The  captain  has  suceeeded  hk  lamented  brother,  and  is  now  EUirl  Spencer. 
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windows  and  filated  roof,  its  shnibberies  and  its  garden,  and 
its  elaborate  floweriness.  Lower  down  are  bams  and  stables 
and  a  farmyard,  all  substantial  and  new.  And  all  around  are 
those  matcnless  beasts  grazing  in  the  dewy  sunset,  which  help 
to  make  up  that  most  matcmess  of  exhibitions,  the  London 
Christmas  Show.  But,  not  being  yet  put  up  to  be  fed  at  the 
stall  for  Ohristmas,  they  are  not  so  loaded  with  fat  as  then, 
and  are  consequently  more  comely  and  handsome  to  look  upon. 

I  here  turned  direct  to  my  left,  went  down  a  narrow  road, 
crossed  the  streamlet  in  the  hollow,  and  went  up  to  the  church- 
yard and' the  church.  As  is  always  my  custom  in  a  strange 
place,  I  went  there  to  read  the  epitaphs  and  the  ages  of  the 
dead,  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  church.  It  may  be 
fantasy  in  the  eyes  of  some  and  superstition  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  but  whichever  it  may  be  accounted,  I  must  confess  to 
it,  that  I  never  feel  that  I  have  formed  a  full  and  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  a  village  until  I  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
graves  and  its  tombstones. 

Leaving  the  church,  and  keeping  on  the  footpath  that  led 
towards  Captain  Spencer^s  mansion,  I  found  myself  in  the  park. 
Here  there  were  also  cattle  grazing ;  and  such  splendid  cows 
some  of  them  were  !  But  the  catUe,  fine  as  they  were,  did 
not  as  far  surpass  the  inferior  and  ordinaiy  runts,  such  as  we 
may  see  in  Qalloway  or  Wales,  than  did  the  trees  of  this  park 
surpass  all  ordinary  trees. 

There  they  stood,  each  tree  towering  like  a  dome,  and 
spreading  out  its  branches  like  the  roof  of  a  great  cathedral. 
And,  looking  along,  they  seemed  in  number  and  in  breadth  as 
if  all  the  cathedrsUs  of  Christendom  had  been  collected  and 
formed  into  one ;  their  huge  trunks,  vast  as  if  they  had  stood 
there  in  the  days  of  the  giants,  forming  a  succession  of  pillars, 
each  of  a  magnitude  which  would  take  three  or  four  or  more 
men  to  encompass  with  their  outstretched  arms.  And  high 
overhead  among  the  millions  of  leaves  there  was  a  solemn 
humming,  that  sounded  as  if  the  worship  was  just  dyin^  away 
with  the  closing  twilight.  And  it  was  a  place  which  mfused 
into  the  soul  thoughts  of  solemnity  whether  the  soul  desired 
them  or  not. 

There  was  so  much  of  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  present,  that  the  creature  was  overpowered  thereby 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  nothingness.  And  such  thoughts 
partook  still  more  of  devotion  when  the  eye  could  see  and  the 
mind  could  understand  that  all  this  majesty  of  nature  was  not 
walled  round  and  separated  from  the  world  to  make  one  man 
proud  that  it  was  all  his  own,  and  that  nobody  else  could  look 
upon  it.  It  was  in  this  park,  sheltered  by  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  forest  trees,  and  looking  out  upon  the  meadow-sward 
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that  interieoted  their  groups  in  many  parts,  that  the  houses 
of  the  village  lay  scattered  about ;  aad  it  was  pleasing  and 
most  grateful  to  the  mind  to  reflect,  after  being  told,  that  of 
the  industrious  families  who  inhabited  there,  no  hand  was 
unemployed,  no  mouth  was  unfed. 

Finding  the  night  coming  on  me  fast,  while  I  had  to  return 
by  paths  of  which  I  knew  not  the  intricacies,  I  turned  back, 
and,  in  doing  so,  forgathered  with  a  man  who  came  down 
another  road.  He  was  going  towards  that  part  of  Harleston 
where  I  was  to  lodge  for  the  night,  and  offered  to  conduct  me. 
I  remarked  to  him  that  this  was  a  place  of  most  singular 
beauty ;  and  he  replied  that  he  had  been,  in  his  time,  in  nearly 
every  part  of  England,  but  he  had  seen  nothing  to  equal  this ; 
^'  and  more,^^  said  he,  ^'  I  have  seen  few  people  to  equal  those 
who  are  the  owners  of  this  place.^  Which  remark  of  his  led 
us  into  farther  conversation,  and  I  found  that  he  was  a 
mechanic  employed  in  the  building  of  new  cottages,  which  on 
all  sides  of  Althorp  Park,  in  severtu  parishes.  Earl  Spencer  was 
at  that  time  providing  for  the  labouring  population.  His 
Lordship  was  pulling  down  the  old  ones,  not  so  much  for  their 
inferiority  or  age,  for  they  were  equal  and  rather  superior  to 
the  ordinary  class  of  labourers^  houses ;  but  they  were  pulled 
down,  and  new  ones  of  a  very  superior  kind  were  built  in  their 
room,  because  the  old  ones  did  not  come  up  to  the  class  of 
dwellings  which  his  Lordship  thought  the  families  of  working 
men  should  inhabit.  But  I  have  here  expressed  myself  errone- 
ously. The  old  houses  were  not  pulled  down  and  new  ones 
built  in  their  place.  The  new  ones  were  built  first,  and  then 
the  old  ones  were  pulled  down.  But,  as  I  saw  these  new  cot- 
tages on  various  parts  of  the  estate  next  day,  I  shall  defer 
a  farther  account  of  than  until  I  describe  my  proceedings  on 
the  next  day.  

THE  SECOND  DAY. 

As  stated  before,  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  June  was  a 
lovely  morning.  The  weather  had  been  long  dry,  and  rain 
was  looked  for,  hoped  for,  and  prayed  for — sprayed  for  by 
those  who  never  prayed  for  anything  else.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  the  copious  dew  was  onfy  the  more  delightful. 

It  was  at  that  hour  when  dew  is  freshest  and  clearest  and 
most  pleasing  to  look  upon,  when  it  is  brilliant  as  diamonds 
and  far  more  precious,  the  hour  of  sunrise,  that  I  went  out  of 
the  village  towards  Althorp  Park.  So  far  as  1  remember, 
the  distance  might  be  a  mile  from  the  village  to  the  park 
gates.  But  I  went  out  of  the  direct  way  into  some  fields 
where  people  were  beginning,  or  waiting  to  begin,  to  work, 
and  talked  with  them. 


I    .  — 
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Here  I  saw  a  lad,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  who  was 
plying  himself  well  at  a  large  hunch  of  bread.  I  said  to  him 
he  would  not  get  through  it  soon ;  and  asked  him  how  lon^ 
he  thought  it  would  last.  "  Well,''  said  he,  "  I  cannot  teU 
you  how  long  it  will  last ;  all  I  know  about  it  is,  that  it  will 
be  done  too  soon.''  He  was  sitting  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
high  thorn  hedge,  and  some  other  lads  of  the  same  age  were 
near  him.  One  of  these  looked  at  me  as  if  he  saw  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  laughed  ;  I  looked  at  him,  and  laughed ; 
yet  I  did  not  know  him.  Again  he  laughed  and  looked  ex- 
ceedingly familiar,  so  I  laughed  once  more  and  looked  familiar 
also.  And  then  we  both  laughed  together,  and  aU  the  others, 
old  and  young,  laughed.  And  we  seemed  to  do  so  the  more 
vigorously,  that  no  one  knew  what  the  other  was  merry  at. 
Eventually  the  youngster  managed  to  say,  ^^  Don't  you  know 
I  am  one  of  the  boys  you  gave  the  money  to  buy  a  new  batf* 
And  again  he  lost  himself  in  mirth,  and  winked  his  eyes  in 
the  bright  sun,  and  screwed  his  face  about  most  comically. 

And  then  I  called  to  mind  that  on  the  previous  evening  I 
had  overheard  a  discourse  amongst  a  number  of  boys  who  had 
been  playing  at  cricket,  or  some  game  resembling  it,  and  who, 
havin)^  broken  their  bat,  were  holding  a  little  parliament  un- 
der the  hedge,  and  were  discussing  how  to  raise  the  ways  and 
means  to  get  a  new  one.  They  were  rather  astonished  and 
somewhat  pleased  to  find  a  mysterious  stranger  step  out  and 
relieve  their  difficulties. 

1  passed  a  space  of  two  hours  or  more  out  of  one  field  and 
into  another,  and  off  one  farm  upon  another.  And  I  had  much 
satisfaction  in  talking  with  the  persons  whom  I  met.  For  the 
first  time  in  all  my  travels  I  found,  in  society  completely  rural, 
on  the  estate  of  an  extensive  landowner,  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  nobleman's  park,  nay,  almost  in  front  of  his  gate,  that  I 
moved  in  a  moral  atmosphere  of  free-trade.  The  farmers 
spoke  freely  and  unequivocally,  and  condemned  the  corn-laws 
without  reserve.  The  labourers  also  seemed  familiar  with  the 
question,  and  were  not  afraid  to  speak  about  it.  Everybody 
knew  Earl  Spencer's  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  everybody 
had  discussed  the  question  of  corn-law  delusion* 

I  subsequently  discovered  that  much  of  this  familiaritv  with 
the  free-trade  arguments  here  and  all  around  the  neighbour- 
hood resulted  from  Lord  Spencer's  retirement  from  the  North- 
amptonshire Agricultural  Society.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  certain  of  the  members  of  that  society  intimated  their  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  it  if  Lord  Spencer  continued,  he  hav- 
ing declared  that  agriculture  would  thrive  better  without  the 
delusive  protection  which  is  no  protection ;  uid  that  his  Lord- 
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«hip,  rather  than  have  the  society  broken  up,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  conferred  some  benefit  on  the  county,  chose  to 
withdraw  from  it  himself.  This  generous  sacrifice  of  himself 
for  a  supposed  public  good,  together  with  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  had  been  persecuted  out  of  a  society  which  he  himself 
hod  founded  and  advanced  to  maturity,  by  those  members  of 
it  who  never,  of  their  own  accord,  would  have  founded  nor  sup- 
ported any  society  for  any  good  public  purpose  whatever  until 
led  to  it  by  such  a  leader  as  Lord  Spencer ;  these  various  cir- 
cumstances resulted  in  a  general  fire-side  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  corn-laws  and  free-trade.  Because  the  popu- 
lation on  the  Althorp  estate  would  not  submit  to  see  their 
venerated  landlord  come  out  of  a  society  without  discussing 
his  merits  and  the  cause  of  his  retirement.  They  knew  it 
must  be  a  good  cause  of  which  he  was  the  friend,  and  of  which 
at  least  some  of  the  other  agriculturists  in  Northamptonshire 
should  be  seen  as  enemies. 

Remarks  on  the  merits  of  Earl  Spencer  led  to  the  merits  of 
the  general  question.  His  Lordship  s  tenants  are,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  read  what  papers,  or  pamphlets,  or  printed  circulars 
come  in  their  way, without  being  reported  and  reproved  at  head 
quarters  by  the  agents.  They  did  read.  They  were  enlightened, 
and  they  have  enlightened  others.  Thus,  though  the  ungene- 
rous treatment  of  Lord  Spencer  is  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake 
of  his  Lordship^s  feelings,  it  has  done  great  good  to  the  pro- 
gressive cause  of  free-trade.  In  no  county  in  England  has 
any  single  event  done  more  to  advance  that  cause  than  has 
the  attempt  of  the  Agricultural  Society  to  persecute  its 
founder  and  its  chief  patron,  Earl  Spencer,  done  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

.  As  I  said  before,  I  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  free-trade 
in  the  vicinity  of  Althorp  Park. 

The  park  does  not  hold  within  its  bounds  such  large  old 
timber  as  I  saw  in  Captain  Spencer^s  mansion  on  the  previous 
evening,  yet  the  timber  is  generally  large,  and  the  park  is 
picturesque.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mile  or  rather  more  across 
either  way,  and  the  house  is  in  the  centre,  in  a  hollow.  This 
house  contains  the  most  choice  and  comprehensive  library  (so 
I  have  been  told)  that  belongs  to  any  private  individual  in 
England.  I  saw  the  library ;  but,  to  me,  books  are  not  worth 
looking  at  if  there  be  no  time  to  read  them.  I  was  more  inters 
ested  in  his  Lordship^s  pictures,  especially  the  family  portraits. 
And  of  these,  the  most  interesting  were  the  portraits  of  Lord 
Spencer  himself.  I  could  conceive  nothing  more  pleasing  than 
to  see  the  infant,  the  playful  child,  the  youth,  the  young  man 
from  pollege,  the  young  statesman  in  Farliament,  the  gi'ave 
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statesman  a  leading  member  of  the  Goyemment — ^aQ  following 
in  suocession ;  and  then  to  see  them  all  merged  in  the  fine 
old  English  gentleman  that  had  retired  from  publie  Ufe,  and 
now  walks  about  at  home  enjoying  the  high  luxury  ijt  doing 
good  to  his  fellow-creatures  m  private. 

I  entered  the  park  by  a  gate  from  the  Harleston  road,  and 
walked  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  carriage  way.  I  soon  saw 
cattle  grazing ;  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  any 
of  them.  As  I  subsequently  found,  they  were  nearly  all  bought 
in  from  different  fairs  and  markets,  and  were  only  to  be  graced 
for  the  season.  There  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  of  them.  They  were  in  two  divisions. 
With  those  I  saw  first  there  was  a  boy  who  was  keeping  them 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  park,  to  allow  the  grass  to  get  up  in 
another  part.  The  drought  had  kept  the  pasture  very  low, 
and  they  deemed  it  better  to  let  the  cattle  eat  one  portion  bare, 
BO  that  another  might  get  up  for  them  to  be  eaten  the  week 
or  fortnight  following,  rather  than  to  have  it  all  bare  alike. 

After  going  across  the  park,  and  out  at  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  west,  I  found  that  the  morning  was  advancing ; 
and  having  heard  that  Lord  Spencer  was  at  home,  I  thought 
it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  ask  leave  to  go  over  the  estate 
to  look  more  minutely  mto  things.  This  leave  I  intended  to 
apply  for  from  the  head  steward,  Mr  Elliot,  but  he  had  not 
then  arrived.  He  lives  at  a  farm  about  three  miles  from 
Althorp.  But  when  I  heard  that  Lord  Spencer  was  at  home,  I 
thought  it  better  to  address  a  note  to  his  Lordship. 

It  is  not  with  everylordlwouldpresumetotakesuchaliberty. 
But  I  felt  well  assured  that  Earl  Spencer  would  not  take  it 
amiss.  And  I  was  not  mistaken.  Yet  his  Lordship^s  personal 
condescension  prevents  me  from  writing  as  particularly  here 
as  some  might  wish  me  to  do,  and  as  otherwise  I  might  have 
done.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  his  Lordship  was  going  to 
London  that  day,  and  though  business  extending  over  a  year 
had  to  be  transacted  with  the  steward  (it  being  a  day  of  annual 
reckoning)  I  had  his  Lordship''s  attention  for  some  time,  and 
subsequently  that  of  the  steward,  to  whom  his  Lordship  intro- 
duced me  with  orders  that  I  was  to  see  all  the  cattle,  and 
everything  else  that  might  be  of  interest.  It  was  now  that 
I  heard  from  Lord  Spencer  himself  that  his  breeding  establish- 
ment was  not  on  this  estate,  but  in  another  county.  This  was 
to  me  some  disappointment,  as  the  young  cattle  and  calves 
were  the  chief  of  what  I  wanted  to  see. 

However,  as  I  have  been  describing,  I  may  proceed  with 
my  progress  here ;  for,  being  here,  I  felt  an  interest  in  look- 
ing over  the  estate,  simply  because  it  was  Lord  Spencer^s. 
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When  we  parted  from  his  Lordship,  Mr  Elliot  took  me  to  a 
district  of  the  park  where  a  number  of  cattle  were  grazing,  of 
the  most  of  which  he  gave  me  some  account ;  such  as  saying 
how  old  they  were,  at  what  fair  such  a  couple  were  bought, 
how  long  they  had  been  grazing,  and  so  forth,  none  of  which 
particulars  I  noted  down,  nor,  if  I  had,  would  they  have  been 
of  sufficient  interest  for  publication  here. 

We  went  westward,  and,  by  a  door  in  the  park  wall,  which 
Mr  Elliot  opened  with  a  key  which  he  took  from  his  pocket, 
we  went  out  into  an  avenue  of  trees,  near  which  we  again  saw 
cattle  and  sheep  at  grass ;  but  they,  I  think  he  said,  belonged 
to  a  tenant-farmer.  Here  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent 
country,  west  and  north.  It  was  what  is  called  a  fine  fox- 
hunting country  ;  that  is,  bold  in  its  heights  and  hollows,  with 
high  fences,  deep  ditches,  and  covered  with  farmers^  crops  and 
farmers^  interests.  A  good  fox-hunt  is  rarely  carried  out  with- 
out a  very  considerable  loss  to  the  fanners,  on  whose  fields  of 
wheat  newly  sown,  or  newly  sprung  through  the  ground,  or 
among  whose  sheep  it  takes  place ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  goo(k 
fox-hunt  if  not  in  an  enclosed  and  cultivated  country. 

Lord  Spencer  is  too  much  of  a  kind  neighbour  both  to  poor 
and  rich  to  deny  the  rich  the  privilege  of  the  fox-chase  on  his 
estate.  Consequently  there  are  some  great  hunts  there,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  I  was  told. 

On  this  western  side  of  the  nark  we  soon  came  to  a  village 
called  Brington ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  came  to  its  church.  Into 
this  we  entered.  There  were  workpeople  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing it,  who,  when  Lord  Spencer^s  steward  entered,  came  to 
him  for  orders,  for  he  seemed  to  be  chief  man  everywhere,  even 
in  the  repurs  and  alterations  of  the  church.  When  he  had 
given  his  orders,  he  shewed  me  the  different  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Spencer  family ;  for  they  had  been  buried  here 
for  many  generations. 

It  was  m  the  village  of  Brington  where  I  saw  the  first  of  the 
new  cottages  in  process  of  being  built  on  different  parts  of  the 
estate ;  they  are  generally  formed  so  as  to  have  four  apart- 
ments, besides  other  conveniences.  Some  of  them,  at  another 
village,  were builtso  as  one  cottage  with  two  or  with  three  apart- 
ments should  stand  between  two  with  more  apartments ;  the 
outside  architecture,  a  kind  of  Gothic,  being  particularly  at^- 
tended  to.  These  were  built  in  groups,  and  each  group 
had  a  middle  cottage,  as  it  might  be,  for  a  widow  or  two 
poor  women;  while  on  each  side  dwelt  the  married  people 
with  families.  In  the  largest  houses  there  were  two  rooms  up 
stairs  and  two  below.  The  doors  were  of  massive  oak,  pan- 
neUed  and  polished  ;  the  window  frames  were  large  and  con- 
venient.   The  people  were  encouraged  to  keep  all  clean  inside, 
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and  flowery  and  weedless  without ;  for  they  had  flower  gar- 
dens in  front  and  potato  gardens  behind.  They  had  also  to 
each  four  houses  a  bakehouse  and  a  washing-house.  They  had 
pigstyes  convenientlv  removed  from  the  xsottage,  &o.  &c. ;  and 
the  rents  were  to  those  who  paid  full  rents  £2  a-year,  but 
some  poor  people  had  them  cheaper,  and  some  had  their  dwell- 
ings altogether  free. 

They  had  allotments  of  land  also  at  a  moderate  rent ;  at 
15s.,  and  20s.,  and  30s.  per  acre,  according  to  quality.  The 
quantity  of  ground  was  regulated  in  some  cases  according  to 
tne  number  of  persons  in  a  family.  But  these  allotments  were 
mostly  all  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  cottages  to  be  as 
valuable  as  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  were  a  mile,  and 
some  more,  and  none  that  I  saw  were  nearer  than  half  a 
mile,  except  at  Brampton,  (I  think  that  is  the  name  of  an- 
other of  Lord  Spencer^s  villages  which  I  saw,)  where  the  allot- 
ments are  close  to  the  village. 

In  one  of  the  new  cottages  at  Brington  which  we  entered  I 
discovered  that  the  person  who  inhabited  it,  an  elderly  woman, 
had  only  been  in  the  village  twelve  months,  and  that  she 
came  from  London.  I  had  some  curiosity  to  know  why  she 
had  come  from  the  metropolis  to  live  there,  and  was  informed 
she  was  a  midwife.  The  want  of  such  a  personage  had  been 
felt  in'  the  neighbourhood ;  so  Lord  Spencer  provided  the 
people  with  her  services,  by  giving  her  a  house  and  garden, 
and  some  portion  of  an  income.  I  was  not  told  how  much, 
and  did  not  inquire.  But  this  little  circumstance  is  a  pleas- 
ing instance  of  the  kind  respect  of  Lord  Spencer  for  the  poor. 

When  I  had  left  Mr  Elliot,  and  met  another  person  belongs 
ing  to  the  estate,  I  heard  many  more  proofs  of  such  kindness. 
'^In  fact,'^  said  my  informant,  .^' Lord  Spencer  does  harm 
withiiis  generosity.  When  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try first,  we  had  the  old  poor-law,  and  to  get  the  labouring 
men  to  work  a  day^s  work  was  beyond  my  power  or  the  power 
of  any  other  employer.  The  men  just  did  as  they  liked,  or 
did  nothing  if  they  liked ;  but,  after  the  new  poor-law  came 
into  operation,  thin^  began  to  change.  It  took  some  time ; 
still  they  were  grpwmg  better,  and  were  obliged  to  work  for  j 

their  waffes.     But  his  Lordship  came  to  live  here,  and,  after  ^ 

a  while,  he  just  began  and  spoiled  them  again.  They  came 
about  him,  some  really  poor  and  needy,  but  the  greater  part 
impostors ;  or,  what  is  as  bad,  persons  who  fall  out  of  work 
because  they  will  not  work.  Well,  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  his  Lordship  gives  them  audience.  There  he  stands, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  people  about  him.  Some  have  one 
tale  of  distress^  and  some  another — some  true,  and  some  a 
parcel  of  lies.     He  pretends  to  make  particular  inquiries  into 
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their  stories,  and  does  do  so,  and  learns  that  they  have  been 
trying  to  impose  on  him.  But  what  of  that  I  tie  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  to  every  one  of  them.  It  Is  not  in  his 
nature  to  refuse  one  of  them — no,  not  one  of  them — who 
pleads  poverty,  no  matter  how  undeserving  they  be.  He  says 
they  must  be  needful,  or  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  tell- 
ing him  such  lies  !  In  fact,  sir.  Lord  Spencer  has  virtually 
repealed  the  poor-law,  so  far  as  the  people  about  him  are 
concerned.^ 

Some  of  the  Lancashire  readers  of  this  paper  will  recog- 
nise a  striking  similarity  in  one  point  of  his  Lordship^s  bene- 
volence to  that  of  a  late  manufacturer  remarkable  alike  for 
his  generosity  and  his  wealth.  The  gentleman  whom  I  beard 
relate  the  anecdote  illustrative  of  that  pne  point  says  he  was 
one  day  in  company  with  the  benevolent  capitalist,  when  a 
man  of  very  bad  character,  known  to  them  both,  but  who  had 
seen  better  days,  came  to  beg.  In  his  better  days  the  man 
had  done  a  deep  injury  to  the  manufacturer ;  he  had  libelled 
him  and  cheated  him ;  but  he  was  relieved  with  a  Uberal  sum 
from  the  benevolent  man  whom  he  had  injured  so  much. 
Observing  which,  the  visitor  said,  ^^  Mr  G.,  you  surely  know 
what  a  vagabond  that  is!  a  libeller,  a  liar,  a  swindler,  a 
common  cheat,  who  never  did  good  in  his  life,  and  will  never 
try  it ;  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  suffered  by  him  yourself!^ 
to  which  Mr  G.  replied,  with  some  uneasiness  of  manner, 
"  Yes,  yes ;  he  is  all  that ;  but  then  what  a  dreadful  state  of 
poverty  he  must  be  in  before  he  would  come  to  beg  from  me  t^ 
And  Mr  G.  turned  the  conversation  into  another  point  as 
quickly  as  he  could  ;  for,  in  fact,  his  benevolence  had  been 
excited,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  an  excuse  for  his  eenerosity, 
as  if  he  had  done  something  wrong  in  letting  a  Uiird  party 
know  that  he  was  benevolent. 

That  generous  and  in  all  respects  good  man  and  his  brother 
were  the  originals  of  the  Brothers  Oheeryhle  of  Dickens.  Mr 
Dickens  says,  that  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  he  is  glad 
to  say,  that,  at  least,  two  of  his  characters  in  "  Nickleby**^ 
were  not  fictitious ;  and  that  these  were  the  two  brothers, 
who  had  done  more  good  in  real  life  than  would  be  readily 
believed  in  fiction. 

Having  heard  many  anecdotes  of  the  generous  doings  of 
these  two  brothers  in  their  real  characters,  there  appeared 
to  me  a  most  pleasing  resemblance  to  their  actions  in  tnose  of 
Lord  Spencer.  His  Lordship  seemed  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  excuses  for  himself  even  to  his  own  servants 
for  his  benevolence  to  those  who  did  not  deserve  it.  And  all 
this  made  me  think  the  more  highly  of  his  Lordship,  even 
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though  his  generoflitjr  might  have  had  the  effect  which  my 
friend  attributed  to  it,  of  virtually  repealing  the  poor-Uw. 

Having  gone  over  different  parts  of  the  estate,  first  with 
one  guide  and  then  with  another,  I  went  to  the  farm  at  which 
Mr  Elliot  lived.  Here  were  three  fine  animals  put  up  to  feed, 
each  in  a  box,  for  the  London  Christmas  Show.  And,  instead 
of  so  many  beasts  as  his  Lordship  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  to  the  show,  these  will  be  all  he  will  send  this  year. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ^rass  at  that  time  other  cattle  were 
to  be  put  up  to  feed  on  oil-cake,  com,  &c.,  but  they  were  not 
of  a  class  admissible  at  the  show. 

His  Lordship  has  also  begun  the  breeding  of  race-horses  at 
Althorp ;  but  1  am  not  aware  of  anvthing  connected  there- 
with that  deserves  notice.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  an- 
other topic. 

OF  THE  OCCUPANCY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FARlftS. 

Earl  Spencer  still  keeps  up  the  tenancy-at-will  system  on 
his  estate.  This  is  all  but  umversal  in  Northamptonshire.  I 
think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  Lordship  does  not 
break  through  this,  for  the  sake  of  public  example,  if  for 
nothing  else.  No  doubt  his  tenants  are  safe  enough.  And, 
if  all  landlords  were  to  be  Spencers  in  this  and  every  other 
generation,  there  would  be  no  need  of  leases.  Neither  if  all 
men  were  honest  would  there  be  any  need  of  laws.  But  there 
is  a  need  for  laws,  and  there  is  a  need  for  leases.  His  Lord- 
ship and  some  of  his  tenantry  are  firsirrate  breeders  and  feed- 
ers of  stock  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  eminent  eraziers.  They  stand 
much  higher  in  that  respect  than  as  cultivators.  Now  it  is  in 
cultivating  crops  where  the  benefit  of  leases  is  most  apparent. 
From  what  I  heard,  I  can  believe  that  great  advances  have 
been  made  there  in  cultivation  within  these  few  years ;  but 
there  is,  unquestionably,  much  to  do  yet ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  culture  of  crops  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  must  go  hand  in 
hand,  if  the  highest  rate  of  profit  is  to  be  extracted  from  the 
land. 

There  is  a  farm  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  not  on  Lord 
Spencer^s  estate,  which  I  shall  here  notice.  It  is  the  farm  on 
which  is  situate  the  battle-field  of  Naseby.  A  Scotchman  has 
found  his  way  to  it,  and  is  now  growing  very  fine  wheat  on  the 

f  round  where  Prince  Rupert  wheeled  round  to  give  Fairfax 
attle,  and  where  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  and  Ireton  over- 
threw the  royal  troops  as  a  preliminary  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne.  This  farmer  has  been  draining  and  enclosing, 
and  plouehing  and  sowing,  and  reaping  on  that  ground,  devotr 
ing  it  to  better  purposes  than  that  of  war.     He  has  been  in- 
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creasing  human  happiness,  not  diminishing  human  life.  Yet, 
from  the  day  that  the  rebels  and  royalists  slew  each  other  on 
it  up  to  a  recent  period,  that  ground,  and  much  of  North- 
amptonshire, has  remained  the  same.  Here  is  its  description 
by  a  writer  thirty  years  ago : — 

^^  The  open  field  is  extensive,  and  in  as  backward  a  state  as 
it  could  be  in  Charles  I.^s  time,  when  the  fatal  battle  was 
fought.  The  lower  parts  are  moist,  rough  grass,  with  furze, 
rushes,  and  fern  abounding ;  the  rest  of  the  field  a  strong, 
brown,  deep  loam,  in  the  usual  bean  and  wheat  culture ;  pas- 
ture enclosures  near  the  village,  and  a  good  many  cows  kept. 
The  parish  is  as  much  in  a  state  of  nature  as  anvthing  I  have 
seen  m  the  country.  The  avenues  across  the  field  are  zigzag, 
as  chance  has  directed,  with  hollows  and  sloughs  unfilled,  ex- 
cept with  mire.  The  village  contains  a  good  many  dwelling- 
houses  and  other  buildings,  all  of  which  1  observed  built  with 
mud  and  covered  with  thatch,  except  the  church  and  two  dwell- 
ings. The  walls  of  many  of  the  houses  were  apparently  shiver- 
ing under  the  pressure,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  small 
weight  or  force  additional  would  convert  them  and  their  con- 
tents into  a  ruinous  heap.  Yet  neither  the  soil  nor  the  aspect 
are  by  any  means  contemptible.^ 

The  appearance  of  this  place  is  much  altered  now ;  but 
many  pai'ts  of  Northamptonshire  have  remained  the  same  as  in 
the  days  of  Charles  I.,  even  unto  this  day.  The  soil  is  gene- 
ralljr  good ;  for  grazing  it  is  exceedingly  good.  But  agricul- 
turists have  established  the  fact  elsewhere,  that  even  the  best 
grazing  land  would  be  more  profitable  if  cultivated.  Of  course 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  uieep  requires  grazing  farms ;  but 
the  feeding  of  them  is  most  decidedly  obtained  with  the  largest 
profit  by  cultivating  crops,  by  economizing  food,  and  by  saving 
all  the  manures  that  can  be  made  while  feeding  the  cattle. 

On  Lord  Spencer'^s  farm  at  Brampton  this  is  partly  attended 
to ;  and  on  some  other  farms  a  movement  is  made  in  this  di- 
rection. Still,  with  excellent  soil,  the  farmers  of  tiiis  county 
are  very  profitlessly  employed,  both  for  themselves  and  land- 
lords ;  and  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  much  otherwise  with  them 
until  a  new  spirit  is  infused  by  giving  them  leases  of  their 
farms. 

I  found  the  rent  of  good  land  to  be  from  208.  to  SOs.  an 
acre,  if  not  used  for  garden  ground  nor  nurseries  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  town.  Wages  9s.  and  10s.  a-week,  except 
at  Lord  Spencer^  where  they  generally  ran  about  2s.  a-week 
higher.  I  should  say,  however,  that  10s.  arweek  is  fully  the 
average  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Some  people  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  tho  dwellings  of  the  poor  that  I  do ;  but  they 
have  not,  perhaps,  attended  so  much  to  the  subject.  A  good 
cottage,  a  good  garden,  and  a  tasteful  adornment  with  flowers, 
is  worth  aU  the  county  police  for  making  people  stay  at  home 
and  cultivate  good  behaviour.  It  was  mtimated  to  me  that 
the  expense  of  building  Lord  Spencer^s  cottages  was  too  great 
for  general  imitation.  I  did  not  ascertain  what  the  expense 
was ;  but  I  understood  the  steward  to  say  that  L.2  :  10s.  of 
annual  rent  would  not  pay  the  expense.  This  I  can  well  be- 
lieve. But,  in  most  counties,  the  meanest  hovels  are  rented  as 
high  as  that.  In  most  of  the  wretched  villages  of  Dorset- 
shire, for  instance,  where  the  traveller  sees  the  worst  of  houses 
and  the  poorest  of  labourers,  the  cottage  rents  are  L.3  and 
L.4  a-year,  with  not  a  yard  of  garden  ground. 

But  I  hold  that,  apart  from  the  mere  expense  of  building, 
there  is  another  question  of  expense ;  that  is,  of  keeping  a 
demoralized  population  in  the  old  hovels;  the  ex{>ense  of 
shifting  them  alternately  from  their  hovels  to  the  prisons  or 
to  the  workhouses.  With  good  gardens  and  allotments  for 
the  labourers,  according  to  the  size  of  their  families,  that  they 
may  have  an  anchor,  as  I  may  say,  to  hold  on  by ;  with  good 
cottages,  that  they  may  have  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  homes,, 
we  would  soon  see  a  saving  of  expense  and  of  loss  to  both  far- 
mers and  landlords  in  prisons  and  workhouses. 

I  just  now  spoke  of  Dorsetshire  as  containing  the  worst 
houses  and  the  poorest  population.  The  poorest  population 
is  correct  enough ;  but  on  caUing  to  mind  that  there  is  on  the 
other  extremity  of  England  a  county  called  Northumberland, 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  the  houses  were  worse  than  ever 
they  have  been  in  Dorsetshire,  I  must  retract  the  superlative 
degree  of  badness  from  Dorset,  the  more  so  as,  on  numy 
estates,  the  Northum1>erland  hinds^  houses  are  not  changed 
one  whit,  save  to  the  worse,  up  to  this  very  day  of  writing. 

But  even  where  they  have  been  building  new  houses,  both 
in  Northumberland  and  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Scot- 
land, particularly  Berwickshire,  they  have  only  built  mere 
sheds.  On  the  estates  of  the  princely  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in 
Dumfriesshire,  new  houses  for  the  farming  men  have  been  built 
recently,  and  they  have  neither  ceiling  nor  lofting  of  any  kind. 
Neither  are  they  plastered  inside ;  neither  have  they  any  par- 
titions, nor  inside  doors,  nor  cupboards,  nor  conveniences  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  There  is  nothing  but  the  bare  walls, 
about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  inside  mea- 
sure, and  seven  feet  high;  one  door  in  front,  and  a  little 
square  window.  The  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and,  as  said  before,  are  not  plastered.    Into  that  shed,  with 
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the  bare  roof  above  their  heads,  the  Scotch  hind  and  his  family 
are  crammed,  men  and  women,  youn^  and  old.  And  these 
are  the  houses  which  are  the  new  dwelhngs  of  the  hinds  on  the 
Duke  of  BucdeuchVfarms. 

Though  Lord  Spencer  should  do  nothing  more  than  he  has 
already  done,  agriculture  is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  ad* 
vances  in  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  and  humanity  is  not  less  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  advances  in  the  moral  science  of  advano- 
ine  the  comforts  and  the  virtues  of  the  labourers. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  Lordship  will  take  the  lead  in  his  county 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  their  style  of 
cultivation,  by  reforming  the  tenures  of  the  farms.  Landlords 
need  his  example. 


3E 


LETl'ERS  FROM  WILTSHIRE  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1845. 

LIETTEB   I. 
Mtwting  of  Labourers  at  UpaTon. 

Thb  first  who  spoke  was  David  Keele,  an  elderly  man,  who 
was  chairman  on  the  occasion.  I  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
hear  him  address  the  meeting.  Mr  Westell,  a  schoolmaster, 
from  Marlborough,  was  speaking  when  I  arrived ;  and  with 
him  I  afterwards  found  David  Keele,  and  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  man  of  retiring 
manners.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  strict  moral  character, 
and  a  good  labourer.  He  had  once  been  at  a  labourers^  meet- 
ing on  the  corn-law  question  in  another  village  some  months 
ago,  and  in  consequence  was  discharged  from  his  employment. 
He  has  been  taken  into  work  again.  He  was  asked  to  come 
and  be  chairman  at  the  Upavon  meeting,  as  it  was  feared  no 
labourer  there  would  dare  to  make  himself  so  prominent.  And 
this  was  supposed,  because  twelve  months  ago  the  head  agent 
of  an  estate  there  had  said,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  master, 
that  no  Anti-Gom-Law  meeting  should  ever  be  held  in  Upavon ; 
and,  further,  because  it  was  threatened  that  this  very  meeting 
should  be  prevented.  A  consultation  among  the  farmers  and 
gentrv  was  held,  however,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  it 
was  tnen  resolved  to  let  this  take  its  course,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  it. 

When  I  got  there,  I  saw  a  temporary  stage  raised  against 
the  gable  of  a  cottage,  and  facing  to  an  open  space  of  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  A  very  large  tree— elm,  if  I  re- 
member rightly — ^prodigious  in  trunk  and  branches,  over- 
shadowed the  space ;  and  underneath  it,  and  from  it  up  to  the 
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oottAffe  gable,  there  were  at  least  one  thousand  men,  women, 
anddoildren  standing.  The  men  constituted  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  and  the  greater  part  were  in  smock-frocks  or 
fustian  coats,  just  as  they  had  come  from  their  work.  Two 
policemen  stood  in  one  part  of  the  crowd,  and  two  more  stood 
sindy.  David  Keele  sat  on  the  little  stwe,  wearing  a  clean 
white  smock ;  but  the  crowd  in  front  made  it  diffiomt  for  me 
to  see  him.  The  persons  who  had  invited  him  to  the  meeting 
had  undertaken  to  his  wife  that  they  would  bring  him  safe 
home.  She  said  she  did  not  care  how  far  he  went  out  of  her 
sight  to  do  good,  as  she  hoped  the  meeting  was  to  do  ffood  ; 
but  it  would  be  the  end  of  her  if  anything  happened  to  him. 

His  opening  address  was  as  follows — a  reporter  from  the 
Wiltshire  In(&pendent  being  present  to  report : — 

'^  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  of  his  fellow-labourers 
assembled.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  break  the  laws  of  the  country,  for  whatever 
laws  were  made  by  their  legislators  they  were  bound  to  obey, 
as  far  as  they  could  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences. Neither  did  he  wish  them  to  break  the  laws  of  their 
masters ;  it  was  their  duty  to  follow  their  employment  diligently, 
and  if  their  masters  did  not  give  them  sufficient  waees  tosupport 
their  families,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  leave  tiieir 
employment.  If  John,  or  Thomas,  or  Harry  steals  my  shirt, 
that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  steal  his.  They  were  met  to 
speak  of  those  arbitrary  laws  called  the  corn-laws ;  and  he 
would  ask  their  opponents,  or  any  reasonable  man,  if  the  legis- 
lature issued  a  law  which  did  not  work  according  to  just  ex- 
pectation, whether  they  had  not  a  right  to  petition  for  its  re- 
peal? (Hear,  hear.^  It  was  the  law  of  free-trade  they  were 
met  to  advocate — a  law  which  would  be  every  way  beneficial 
to  them,  to  their  wives,  and  to  their  families.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  very  evident  that  distress  existed  among  the  labouring 
population ;  he  knew  it  by  experience,  and  he  doubted  not 
many  of  them  did  also.  (Oies  of  *  Yes,  yes,  we  feel  it.**) 
There  is  manv  a  man  who  goes  out  to  work  with  a  little  bit  of 
bread,  and  after  working  all  day,  returns  home  to  potatoes 
and  salt.  ('  We  dotf  t  get  half  enough  of  that.')  Was  it  not 
right,  then,  that  they  should  seek  out  for  something  better! 
The  poor  man  had  an  equal  right  with  the  rich  to  attempt 
this,  and  to  send  his  petitions  to  Parliament,  to  endeavour  to 
get  his  mevances  redressed.  They  would  recollect  the  case 
of  the  four  lepers,  whom  they  read  of  in  the  Bible,  that  sat 
in  the  gate.  They  said,  ^  If  we  sit  here  we  shall  die,  and  if 
we  go  to  the  Assyrians  perhaps  they  wiU  save  us  alive ;  and 
if  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.**     You  and  I  (said  Keele)  are 
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in  the  oase  of  starvation,  (cries  of  *  Hear,  hear,^  and  *  That^s 
true  enough^)  and  if  we  remain  quiet  much  longer,  starved  we 
shall  be.  If  we  petition  Parliament^  it  is  more  than  a  perad* 
venture  that  we  shall  be  heard  ;  and  if  we  are  not,  we  can  but 
starve.  (Oheers.)  Our  opponents,  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
serve  the  people  like  as  the  carters  used  to  do  the  ploughboys 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Thev  would  eive  the  bo^s  the  whip,  and 
threaten  that  the^  would  give  it  them  again  if  they  tola  their 
parents  ;  and  so  it  went  on  from  day  to  day.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  labourers.  Your  masters  say.  If  you  oome  foiv 
ward  to  tell  your  case  you  shall  be  turned  out  of  employment, 
(Hear,  hear,)  and  thus  they  keep  you  in  fear ;  and  you  will 
never  be  better  as  long  as  you  are  kept  down  in  this  way. 
But  if  you  come  forwara  boldly  and  tell  your  case,  you  can*t 
make  it  worse.  (^  That^s  true.'*)  If  the  plou^hboy  had  told 
his  father  of  the  carter,  the  carter  would  have  been  punished, 
and  that  is  what  he  was  afraid  of.  You  are  prevented  coming 
forward  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  your  opponents,  (Hear, 
hear,)  but  fear  not  their  frowns ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  and  can  only  go  so  far  as  he  permits.  Always  remem- 
ber, however,  that  whatever  law  is  issued  by  the  Legislature 
we  are  bound  to  obey ;  whoever  resists  the  powers  that  be 
resists  the  ordinances  of  God.  It  is  the  arbitrary  com*law 
that  has  done  all  the  mischief;  and  we  believe  free-trade  will 
be  beneficial  to  ourselves  and  &inilies.     (Loud  cheers.)^ 

After  this  Mr  Westell  spoke,  and  then  William  Peny,  a 
labourer  from  Charlton,  a  Tillage  distant  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  offered  to  make  a  statement.  Perry,  as  I  have  sinoo 
asertained,  is  a  man  of  the  best  moral  character,  a  steady  good 
labourer,  and  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  relicion.  He  is, 
I  think,  a  Baptist,  but  of  that  I  am  not  sure,  as  I  did  not  ask 
him.  But  having  heard  him  speak  reverentially  of  his  hopes 
and  trust  being  in  God,  I  mentioned  it  to  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  they  told  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  piety, who 
"  never  eat  a  mouthful  of  bread  without  asking  a  blessing  on 
it  ;'^  who  ^'  never  went  to  bed  at  night  without  kneeling  down 
by  the  bed  of  his  children  to  pray.'*'  I  had  a  lengthened  con- 
versation vrith  him  and  some  of  his  neighbours  two  days  after 
the  meeting,  but  I  then  confined  the  subject  to  their  social 
condition. 

Perry  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  35  years  of  aee.  He 
was  of  midaling  stature,  wore  a  straw  hat,  red  neckerchief, 
and  a  fustian  coat.  The  following  was  his  address,  as  report- 
ed ;  and,  having  myself  heard  it,  I  think  it  is  fairly  reported, 
except,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  convey  to  the  reader  that  he 
was  rather  agitated  at  first,  and  hesitated  so  much  as  to  make 
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some  of  his  neighbours  call,  ^'  Don^t  be  afeared  to  speak, 
William.^  It  was  to  this  that  he  alluded  in  saying  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  to  speak.  The  report  proceeds 
thus : — 

'^William  Perry,  a  labourer,  living  at  Charlton,  then  said  he 
was  come  forward  to  speak  to  his  fellow  labourers,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  beashamed  to  speak  before  any  man.  He  had  five 
children,  the  eldest  ten  years  of  age,  the  others  of  the  age  of 
8,  6,  4,  and  3.  He  had  7s.  per  week  to  maintain  his  family. 
If  any  person  present  could  tell  him  how  to  manage  this  for 
all  to  havo  enough  he  should  be  glad.  There  were  21  meals 
to  be  provided  out  of  1b.^  leaving  no  provision  for  clothes,  fir- 
ing, candles,  and  soap !  When  he  came  home,  two  or  three  of 
the  children  were  generally  going  to  bed,  but  when  he  came 
in,  they  began  crying,  *•  Father,  bring  me  up  a  piece  of  bread.^ 
He  had  often  heard  this  cry  during  the  winter,  and  even  with- 
in the  last  week.  What  could  he  do  ? — he  had  no  bread  to 
S've  them.  Then  there  was  rent  and  shoes  to  be  paid  for  at 
lichaelmas.  How  could  he  do  this  in  an  honest  manner ! 
His  desire  was  to  live  honestly,  in  a  godly  way,  but  he  could 
not  do  it.  Perhaps  he  met  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  money ; 
of  course  he  did  not  like  to  meet  him ;  these  were  not  the 
feelings  of  an  honest  man ;  but  what  could  he  do !  If  there 
were  not  some  good  and  charitable  people  in  the  country  he 
should  be  starved.  (Voices — *•  The  same  here,^  and  ^  Tis  too 
true.**)  He  was  thankful  Gt>d  had  spared  him  and  his  family 
to  the  present  moment.  This  day  he  had  walked  three  miles 
and  a  half  to  his  work.  He  took  a  bit  of  bread  with  him,  and 
had  a  drink  of  water ;  and  had  a  little  when  he  got  home. 
(*  We  all  know  that's  true.'  A  voice — '  What  makes  you 
tremble  so  f)  If,  said  Perry,  I  had  been  home  to  a  eood  sup- 
per and  a  quart  of  good  ale,  I  should  not  tremble.  He  wished 
every  labouring  man  to  have  three  or  four  acres  of  land  at  the 
same  rent  as  the  farmers  gave.  They  would  pay  this,  and 
gladly.  (Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  ^  Yes,  yes ;  and  we  would 
give  a  Uttle  more  than  that.')  Yes,  said  Perry,  we  don't  mind 
10s.  an  acre  more.  (This  speech  was  received  with  loud  marks 
of  applause,  and  repeated  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  it.)" 

Next  came  a  labourer,  also  of  Charlton,  named  Ozias  Seeley. 
His  address  is  not  reported,  nor  was  it  easy  to  do  so,  as  it  was 
rather  long,  and  not  venr  well  connected.  It  took  well  with  his 
hearers,  who  understood  the  topics  introduced.  This  man,  it 
seems,  some  years  ago  was  a  widower,  with  a  family  of  children. 
He  then  married  a  widow  and  children ;  and  now  they  had  a 
third  family,  in  all  seventeen  children,  eight  of  whom  were,  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  dependent  on  his  wages  for  support.  His  ad- 
dress was  a  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  ludicrous.  He  told 
of  how  he  had  one  night  in  the  previous  week  had  only  two 
potatoes  in  the  house,  and  how  eight  children  ^*  scrambled^ 
for  them  for  supper  over  forms,  stools,  &c. 

Here  I  may  remark  that,  owing  to  the  unmarried  men 
receiving  the  inferior  wages  of  Ss.  a-week  in  winter  and  only 
4s.  and  5s.  in  summer ;  and,  also,  as  they  are  most  commonly 
sent  to  the  workhouse  to  prevent  men  with  families  being 
sent  there,  they  strive  to  get  married  as  soon  as  they  can ; 
and,  if  a  young  man  finds  a  widow  with  children  willing  to 
have  him,  he  involves  himself  eagerly  with  a  ready-made 
familv,  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  go  again  to  the 
workhouse.  Moreover,  the  inferior  payment  of  the  young 
men  renders  a  provision  for  marriage  bv  economy  and  good 
conduct  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Hence  they  rush  into 
marriage  without  furniture,  or  a  lodging,  or  clothes,  or  without 
any  hope  but  that  of  soon  having  a  family,  which  will  compel 
the  farmers  to  give  them  employment. 

All  the  worst  features  of  the  old  poor-law  are  retained 
here  and  the  best  banished.  At  the  meeting  complaint  was 
made  of  the  parish-road  system  common  here,  of  men  getting 
relief  from  the  parish  by  being  sent  to  work  at  under  wages. 

Several  little  incidents  attracted  my  attention.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  telling  the  labourers  that  they  must  UU  their 
masters  this  and  thev  must  tell  their  masters  that.  A 
labourer  called  out,  '^  But  how  be  we !  Masters  never  gives 
us  a  chance  to  speak  to  them.**^  This  was  subsequently 
explained  to  me  to  mean  that  some  of  the  farmers  always 
communicated  through  the  bailiff  with  their  men  ;  never  spoke 
to  them  themselves.  Again,  there  was  a  point  made  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  which  seemed  to  be  well  understood,  about 
^^  pitting  potatoes,^  to  keep  them  until  required.  On  inquiry 
I  found  this  to  refer  to  a  farmer  who  had  said  that  he  did 
with  his  labourers  as  he  did  with  his  potatoes :  he  did  not 
keep  all  the  potatoes  out  for  use  every  day ;  and  he  did  not, 
like  some  farmers,  try  to  find  work  for  the  men  all  the  year 
round.  When  he  did  not  need  them  he  put  them  in  the 
workhouse  until  they  were  needed. 

All  such  topics  as  had  bitterness  in  them  against  certain 
local  ruling  powers  were  warmly  welcomed ;  and  I  could  not 
help  feeling,  and  also  saying,  that  I  thought  such  topics  were 
most  improperly  dwelt  upon  by  some  of  the  speakers. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  assembled  gave 
earnest  and  loud  shouts  of  "  No,  no  r  when  they  were  asked 
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if  they  would  ever  again  submit  to  be  marched  into  Devizes 
at  an  election  to  drown  the  voices  of  any  of  the  candidates. 
It  seems  that  from  this  very  place,  at  tiie  last  Devizes  eleo- 
tion,  more  than  a  thousand  men,  many  of  them  those  oom- 
prising  the  Upavon  meeting,  were  paid  a  day^s  wages  and 
supplied  with  beer  to  go  into  Devizes  to  make  such  a  noise 
when  the  free-trade  candidate  or  any  of  his  friends  offered  to 
speak  as  to  completely  prevent  him  or  them  from  being  heard. 
They  did  this  successfully,  being  marshalled  and  led  on,  and 
signalled  to  when  to  make  a  noise  and  when  not,  by  the  very 
agent  and  gentlemen  near  Upavon  who  threatened  to  prevent 
them  from  holding  this  meeting,  and  from  making  their 
grievances  heard. 

I  saw  a  labourer  the  other  day  in  the  village  of  Ciharlton 
eating  a  rhubarb  pudding.  He  kindly  offered  me  a  fieoe  of 
it,  which  I  declined.  He  again  offered  it,  saying,  "It  be 
made  of  good  flour  and  good  rhubarb ;  I  grew  the  rhubarb 
mvself .  The  only  thing  as  be  against  it  is  the  want  of  sugar* 
Rhubarb  want  a  good  bit  of  sugar  to  make  it  sweet ;  and 
sugar  be  terrible  hard  to  get  by  the  like  of  we.^^ 

"  You  were  one  of  the  oand  of  men,^^  I  said  to  him,  "  who 
went  last  year  to  Devizes  to  prevent  the  free-traders  from 
being  heard  at  the  election;  now,  do  you  know  that  you 
prevented  those  men  from  being  heard  who  would  have  told 
you  how  you  might  get  sugar  to  your  rhubarb  puddings,  and 
you  did  all  you  coukl  to  prevent  them  from  getting  sugar 
plentiful  and  cheap  for  you  and  such  as  you.  Do  you  know 
that  r 

"  Why,  you  see,^  said  the  man,  "  it  was  not  of  our  doii^, 
as  you  may  say ;  we  was  fcHrced  to  it  like.  We  had  nobo^ 
to  tell  us  what  was  right.  And  they  said  Mr  Sotheron  wasa 
good  sort  of  gentleman,  and  we  was  all  to  help  him.^ 

"  Weiy'  said  I,  "  what  would  you  have  thought  if  a  number 
of  men  had  been  brought  to  the  Upavon  meeting  last  night, 
paid  a  day^s  wages,  and  furnished  with  beer,  to  hollo  and 
make  a  noise  to  drown  ihe  voices  of  such  honest  men  as 
William  Perry  from  being  heard!  Would  you  not  have 
thought  that  those  who  did  so  were  afraid  to  hear  the  truth, 
and  afraid  to  let  you  who  listened  hear  the  truth  T 

"  Ah  !^  said  the  man,  "  we  been  told  many  times  since  the 
election  that  we  did  terribly  bad  to  go  there.  They  said  we 
made  terrible  fools  of  ourselves.^^ 

This  man*s  remark  relative  to  Mr  Sotheron,  one  of  the 
county  members,  is,  I  believe,  well  founded.  That  gentleman 
is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  kind-hearted,  good  man,  and  as  such 
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he  must  surely  disapprove  of  the  means  taken  to  stifle  all 
diseussion  upon  the  momentous  question  which  gave  that  eleo- 
tion  all  its  importanoe. 

LETTEB  n. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  poor  man  down  here  is  po<MP 
despite  his  efforts  to  the  contrary.  Some  are  quite  willing  to 
shift  on  any  way  rather  than  work.  One  of  tlftse  spoke 
rather  candidly  to  me.  He  said,  *^  What  we  wants,  master, 
is  victuals  and  drink,  and  a  little  work — ever  so  little  work.^ 
The  listeners  exclaimed,  ^*  That  be  just  your  fit.^^ 

The  land  about  Charlton  is  the  property  of  Lord  Norman- 
ton,  so  remarkable  for  his  game-preserves  thirtv  miles  further 
down  the  country.  He  has  not  had  this  estate  long,  and  there 
is  no  game  preserved  on  it.  I  asked  some  men  if  there  was, 
and  they  said  no,  they  wished  there  was.  They  said  they 
would  not  be  so  hard  run  up  for  victuals  then.  ^^  But  the 
gaol,^^  said  I ;  ^^  you  mieht  be  caught  and  sent  to  eaol  T — 
'^  WelI,^Hhey  replied,  ^^  thegaol  its^ben^t  so  bad  asue  work- 
house ;  and  better  do  anything  than  starve.'^ 

Having  ascertained  that  William  Perry  was  a  man  of  eood 
character,  I  took  occasion  to  see  him  and  some  others,  to  hear 
from  their  own  lips  an  account  of  their  income,  expenditure,  &;c. 

First  I  went  to  Perry^s  house.  This  was  on  the  day  after 
the  meeting,  at  about  twelve  o^dock.  Perry,  being  with  other 
five  men  at  a  distant  part  of  the  farm  mowing,  did  not  come 
home  to  dinner.  Thev  had  bread  and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of 
ale  (small  beer)  with  tn«n.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Wiltshire  and  the  west  the  liquors  which  in  London 
are  called  strong  ale  are  called  beer ;  and  the  small  beer  or 
table  beer  of  London  is  ale  in  Wiltshire.  Thus  Perry  in  his 
address,  speaking  of  his  desire  to  have  a  ^^  quart  of  good  ale^ 
to  his  sapper,  meant  a  quart  of  good  small  beer. 

I  saw  lus  wife  and  some  of  his  children.  She  told  me  that 
Mr  W.  the  farmer  for  whom  Perry  worked,  had  been  to  her 
in  ibe  morning,  and  complained  that  her  husband  should  have 
^one  to  the  meeting  on  the  previous  night.  And  then  asked 
if  she  meant  to  say  that  she  and  her  family  were  badly  off! 
She  told  him  yes ;  that  there  were  seven  of  them — ^the  eldest 
child  only  ten  vears  old,  and  that  a  girl — who  could  not  go 
out  to  do  any  thmg ;  and  tiiiey  had  only  7s.  a-week  to  pay  house 
rent  and  get  food  and  clothes. 

Mr  W.  then  r^ninded  her  that  she  herself  might  have  been 
at  out-field  work  when  she  did  not  go.  The  woman  told  me 
that  she  replied  that  she  was,  with  so  many  young  children. 
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not  always  able  to  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields.  Whereupon 
Mr  W.  told  her  that  she  must  eo  out  that  afternoon ;  that 
he  needed  hands  to  the  hay ;  and  that,  since  they  complained 
of  poverty,  she  must  go  out  and  work  or  her  husband  must 
leave  his  employment.  He  then  repeated  what  he  had  before 
said,  that  ^'  he  wished  he  could  only  nnd  out  which  of  his  men 
it  was  that  spoke  first  at  the  meeting ;  he  would  find  means 
to  make  them  reffret  it."*^ 

The  woman  told  me  this ;  and  subsequently  Perry  himself. 
And  both  he  and  his  neighbours  said  that,  had  any  of  them 
gone  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  tell  their  grievances,  all  might 
have  done  so,  and  more  would  have  done  so  than  did.  They 
said  it  could  do  them  no  harm  publishing  what  had  occurred ; 
they  thought  they  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

rerry^B  wife  was  accordingly  out  at  work  in  the  afternoon. 
He  and  the  five  other  men  were  mowing  vetches — the  clover 
of  last  year  having  failed  for  hay  this  year,  Mr  W.  was  makine 
hay  of  the  vetches.  The  men  told  me  that  when  they  asked 
how  much  an  acre  they  were  to  have,  he  said  Is.  6d.  They 
said  they  could  not  do  it  at  that ;  and  at  last  they  went  to 
work  without  any  bargain.  They  said  tiiey  would  try  to  get 
2s.  per  acre  if  they  coiud,  but  perhaps  he  would  only  give  them 
Is.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  Lord  Normanton^s  farms.  This  tenant  has 
not  been  long  in  occupation  of  it.  •  He  manages  the  land  much 
better  than  some  of  the  farmers  near  him.  He  may  pay  low 
wages — yet  not  lower  than  others ;  but  he  employs  everybody 
he  can  get  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  keeping  the  farm  clear 
and  orderly.  His  crops  look  splendid.  If  anything  is  what 
it  should  not  be,  the  wheat  is  too  thick.  It  seems  as  if  it  would 
sufibcat  itself.  Thick  sowing,  I  understand,  is  common  there- 
about ;  but  it  is  surely  a  ^at  loss  both  of  seed  and  of  croi|. 

The  chalky  downs  which  rise  above  the  village  have  rich 
crops  of  fine  dark-bladed  wheat  upon  them.  Mr  W.^s  farm 
extends  between  three  and  four  miles  into  Salisbury  Plain.  A 
portion  of  it  on  the  plain  was  broken  up  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  has  borne  heavy  crops  every  year  since.  Last  year 
the  crop  was  of  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  the  wheat,  as  also  the  straw, 
of  superior  quality. 

Talking  of  this,  the  men  who  reaped  it  said  they  had  to 
walk  three  and  a  half  miles  out  to  the  downs  in  the  mominff,  and 
the  same  back  at  night,  and  reaped  that  prodigiously  heavy 
crop  at  8s.  per  acre. 

If  any  of  these  statements  are  incorrect  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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publish  a  correction  from  Mr  W.  himaelf.  But  I  believe  them 
to  be  correct ;  and,  moreover,  when  he  and  his  neighbours  do 
all  they  can  to  prohibit  inquirv  and  stifle  complaints,  and  still 
ask  the  public  for  the  thing  called  ''  protection^  to  themselves, 
they  must  allow  us  to  publish  such  statements  as  we  find  pre- 
sented to  us. 

One  great  grievance  of  the  labourers  is,  that  there  being  such 
large  farms,  and  consequentlv  so  few  farmers,  two  or  three  of 
the  latter  rule  a  whole  parish.  If  a  man  gives  the  slightest 
ofience  to  his  master  he  is  paid  away,  and  a  message  is  sent 
to  the  other  farmers  not  to  employ  him ;  and  he  is  not  em- 
ployed save  at  hay  time  or  harvest,  when  they  cannot  do  with- 
out him. 

If  laree  farms  are  to  continue  and  the  corn-law  also ;  or 
rather,  if  the  smaller  farms  are  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
larger  ones,  as  is  yearly  the  case  now,  what  do  the  farmers  ex- 
pect to  do  with  their  families  i  Thev  cannot  get  farms  to  their 
sons,  nor  get  farming  husbands  to  all  their  diaughters.  Must 
they  not  go  into  trade !  or  foUow  some  profession !  Whether 
has  the  farmer  with  1000  acres  and  a  lar^e  familv  most  in- 
terest in  the  corn-law,  which,  in  seasons  like  the  last  winter 
and  spring,  starves  his  stock,  or  in  a  fine  flourishing  trade 
which  will  afibrd  outlets  for  his  family ! 

Men  of  fewer  vears  than  fortv  have  worked  in  the  parish  of 
Charlton  when  there  were  six  mrmers  in  it ;  and  a  man  still 
living  there  remembers  when  there  were  fifteen  farmers.  Now 
there  are  only  two ;  and  now  the  labourers  are  worse  ofiF  and 
fewer  of  them  employed  than  at  any  former  time. 

LBTTBB  III. 

Diseased  Meat  sent  to  London — Causes  thereof. 

July  5,  1846. 

In  one  of  the  many  villages  which  oocupv  the  fertile  valleys 
beskirting  the  great  range  of  sheepwalks  known  as  Salisbury 
Plain,  I  met  a  person  a  few  days  ago,  who,  in  the  first  three 
minutes  of  our  conversation,  told  me  that  he  was  a  general 
dealer  in  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  and  anv  other  sort  of  animals 
that  offered  a  fair  chance  of  profit.  And,  as  a  return  for  this 
information,  he  at  once  demanded  to  know  what  I  was,  who  I 
was,  and  where  I  came  from.  I  told  him  I  had  come  from 
London ;  but  had  not  time  to  say  more,  when  he  asked  if  I 
knew  a  certain  salesman  in  London  whom  he  named.  I  said 
no.  Upon  which  he  rejoined,  "  It  be  well  you  ben't  known 
to  he  ;  heM  a  doae  ye  as  he  have  done  me.'^ 

Starting  upon  this  topic,  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had 
sent  some  lots  of  sheep  to  London  for  sale,  and  how  this  sales- 
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man  had  alleged  that  the^  did  not  fetch  more  monej  than 
paid  the  expense  of  transit  and  the  commission  for  selling 
them.  He  did  not)  however,  tell  me  all  the  facts  of  these 
transactions ;  and,  as  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  public  inte- 
rest, I  made  further  inquiries.  The  result  of  the  inquiries 
shewed  the  case  to  be  as  follows : — 

That  all  the  sheep  were  diseased ;  that  some  of  the  lots 
were  so  bad  that  the  salesman  dared  not  expose  them  in 
Smithfield  market ;  that  they  were  not  even  taken  into  Lon* 
don  as  live  animals ;  but  were  sold  and  kiUed  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs,  and  taken  into  town  in  the  carcase,  and  there 
sold  at  a  low  price  in  some  of  the  low  districts,  where  filth 
and  fever  and  poverty  associate  with  the  meanest  kinds  of 
food. 

I  farther  found  that,  though  at  all  times  the  dealers  in 
diseased  meat  in  London  can  get  supplies  from  dealers  of  the 
same  stamp  in  the  country  to  some  extent,  the  supply  of  carrion 
has  been  this  year  very  large,  particularly  from  Dorset, 
Hants,  Surry,  and  Sussex. 

The  dealer  with  whom  I  was  first  in  conversation  was  by 
no  means  the  only  one  in  his  district  of  six  or  eight  mUes ; 
but  even  he  had  during  this  spring  sent  such  large  supplies  of 
the  famished,  the  diseased,  and  the  dying — sometimes  the 
dead — ^that  his  salesman  at  last  found  them  unsaleable  save 
as  absolute  carrion,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  return 
any  payment  for  them. 

Gonung  over  the  extensive  sheepwalks,  which  extend  from 
the  farm-land  in  the  valleys  rearwards  upon  Salisbury  Plain, 
I  had  ample  demonstration  that  the  flocks  were  in  a  pitiable 
state.  I  saw  them  in  that  district  before  some  of  them  were 
clipped,  and  all  the  unchpped  ones — the  ewes  more  especially 
— were  ragged  and  ill-fleeced ;  while  perhaps  six  out  of  every 
score  had  lukre  Bpots  on  them  from  which  tne  wool  had  liter- 
ally dropped  off.  And  again  the  flocks  that  were  clipped 
shewed  bare,  scraggy  carcases,  painful  to  look  upon. 

And  this  was  the  case,  thougn  the  downs  were  greener  and 
in  finer  condition  (so  the  shepherds  told  me)  than  they  had 
been  for  some  years.  The  starvation  had  been  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  its  effect  promised  to  last  not  only  through- 
out the  summer,  but  into  succeeding  years.  Firsts  because 
the  condition  of  the  breeding  flocks,  as  breeders,  was  deterio- 
rated. Secondly,  because  the  cows  and  farm-yard  stock  had 
been  robbed  of  their  hay  and  straw  to  keep  the  flocks  alive, 
by  which  means  the  cultivated  fields  were  defrauded  of  manure 
which  should  have  been  made  in  the  farm-yard.  And,  finally, 
because  many  farmers  had  been  paying  more  cash  for  hay 
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than  was  actually  their  own,  to  keep  the  flocks  alive;  by  which 
means  they  are  crippkd^  and  wiU  be  so  for  a  considerable 
time  to  eomoy  in  all  their  movements — ^marred  in  many  of  their 
desiffDS. 

j3i  of  which  are  the  results  of  that  '*  protection  to  agricul- 
ture,^ which  only  intends  to  restrict  the  supply  of  human  food, 
but  which  does  so  by  restricting  the  supply  of  sheep,  and  cow, 
and  swine,  and  horse  food  as  well. 

LBTTEB  lY. 
FallMies  abooi  tlie  Price  of  Hay.^Tbe  IiU  of  Wight. 

In  continuation  of  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  draw  notice 
to  one  of  the  reasons  urged  at  a  meeting  in  the  tsle  of  Wight, 
the  other  day,  why  there  should  not  be  a  railway  in  that  island. 
As  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  Isle  of  Wight  rail* 
way  I  know  nothing  and  care  nothing.  Were  I  resident  there 
I  might»  if  a  despiser  of  trade  and  tradesmen,  be  one  of  the 
objectors  to  the  mtrusion  of  railways  into  that  place  of  quiet 
retreat.  I  allude  to  the  matter  only  because  of  the  statement 
made  hj^  Colonel  Haroourt  to  the  farmers  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, urging  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  high  prices  of  hay  and 
com,  not  to  favour  the  introduction  of  the  railway.  The 
colonel  goes  on  the  old  fallacy  that  high  prices  and  scarcity  are 
the  best  for  farmers.  At  the  present  time  the  Hampshire 
fanners  will  not  believe  that  doctrine  as  regards  hay.  The 
colonel  is  thus  reported  :-— 

"  He  said  that,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  he  had  paid  L.6 
and  L.7  for  a  load  of  hay,  and  L.5  or  L.6  for  a  load  of  straw, 
while  the  prices  were  only  half  that  in  the  London  market. 
Would  the  farmers  wish  to  see  their  prices  reduced  so  low  as 
that !   If  so,  they  should  vote  for  the  railway  T 

The  colonel  is  not  correct  in  sayine  **  the  prices  were  only 
half  that  in  the  London  market.*"  The  prices,  according  to 
quality  and  kind,  have  ruled  in  London,  from  L.4  :  LOs.to  L.6. 
But  the  matter  of  fact  can  answer  for  itself ;  it  is  the  inference 
which  the  colonel  draws  from  the  alleged  difference  in  the 
prices  of  hay  in  London  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  I  write 
of.  The  W  ight  is  a  part  of  Hampshire,  and  partakes  in  al- 
most all  things  of  the  fate  of  Hampshire.  It  has  some  rich 
meadows,  producing,  says  a  ^'  Statistical  Description,^  from 
^'  one  to  twelve  tons  of  hay  per  acre.^  The  other  crops  for 
cattle  and  sheep  feeding  are  ^^  clover,  turnips,  vetches,  ryegrass, 
and  trefoil.""  The  same  authority  says,  ''  The  chief  grains 
cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans.  The  wheat 
produced  in  the  southern  parts  is  about  twenty-four  bushels 
per  acre,  and  in  the  northern  about  eighteen  bushels.    The 
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production  of  barley  per  acre  is  averaged  at  thirty  bashels 
and  oats  at  thirty-five  bushels.'"  And  then  it  is  stated  that 
the  island  produces  considerably  more  than  its  consumption. 
*^  The  downs,^  continues  the  statist,  '^  stretching  across  the 
island,  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  the  number  fed 
thereon  being  computed  at  47,000,  sending  5000  lambs  annually 
to  the  London  market.^ 

In  all  these  respects  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  much  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  Hampshire.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  farms.  In  the  middle  and  northern  parte  of  Hamp- 
shire the  farms  are  very  large,  running  from  1000  to  2000  acres 
of  arable  land.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  are  from  100  to 
500  acres,  a  few  being  800.  But  the  condition  of  the  farmers, 
their  soils,  products,  and  style  of  cultivation,  are  similar 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  great  county.  And,  taking  it 
as  a  whole,  its  farmers  have  paid  and  are  paying  a  fearful 

f>enalty  in  the  deteriorated  condition  of  their  nocks  and  cattle 
or  the  fancied  advantages  of  the  price  of  hay^  ^^^S  ^-^  ^^^ 
L.7  per  load.  Low  as  the  condition  of  stock  is  in  Wiltshire, 
from  farm-yard  famine,  and  from  that  *'  protection^  to  the  far- 
mer which  locks  his  gates  against  foreign  provender,  cheap  and 
profitable  for  his  unfed  sheep  and  pigs  ana  cattle,  the  condition 
of  stock  is  still  lower  in  parts  of  Hampshire.  I  went  over  some 
farms  the  other  day  in  Hampshire,  where  sheep  and  cattle  have 
died,  and  are  still  dying.  One  farmer,  with  a  flock  of  1200 
sheep,  assured  me  that  his  loss  this  year  upon  that  flock — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ultimate  loss  arising  from  the  absence  of 
profit — but  his  absolute  loss  up  to  clipping  time,  inclusive  of 
deficient  wool,  was  equal  to  one  yearns  rent.  His  rent,  I  was 
informed,  was  about  L.800  per  annum.  Now  this  farmer  did 
not  buy  hay ;  he  made  his  own  last  out  as  best  he  could.  He 
did  not  buy  it,  simply  because  it  was  L.6  per  load. 

So  much  for  tho  statement  addressed  to  the  farmers  in 
opposition  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  railway,  that  those  of  them 
who  wanted  hay  reduced  from  L.6  and  ti.7  per  load  to  ^'  half 
of  that  sum,  the  price  in  London,^  might  vote  for  the  railway. 
Here,  perhaps,  I  should  drop  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  a  few  more  remarks,  suggested  by  Colonel 
Harcourt^s  opposition  to  the  railway,  may  not  be  misplaced. 

He  either  meant  that  the  railway  would  displace  the  use  of 
horses  in  the  Wight,  and  so  reduce  the  consumption  and  the 
price  of  hay,  or  that  hay  was  to  be  brought  into  the  island 
to  make  it  more  plentiful  and  cheap.  This  last  the  railway 
could  not  by  any  possibility  do,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  island 
itself.  He  must  have  meant  that  horses  would  be  displaced. 
But  if  this  argument  were  sound,  hay  should  have  been  cheap 
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all  through  Hampshire  and  Wilts,  the  South  Western  line 
being  on  one  side  and  the  Great  Western  on  the  other, 
instead  of  which,  though  many  coaches  have  ceased  to  run 
throuffh  such  towns  as  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Salisbury,  and 
Winchester,  hay  has  been  as  high*priced  there  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Wmtt  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  article  being 
but  half  the  price  in  London  that  it  is  in  the  Wight — suppos- 
ing the  assertion  to  have  been  true,  which  it  is  not — ^is  by  no 
means  clear.  If  it  is  meant  that  there  are  fewer  horses  in 
London  now  than  formerly,  because  of  railways,  to  consume 
hav,  and  that  therefore  it  is  cheap,  the  colonel  is  in  a  deep 
delusion  ;  the  number  of  horses  in  London  is  vastly  increased 
every  year.  At  the  present  time  this  number  exceeds  that 
of  any  former  year.  So  in  many  other  towns  connected  with 
railways. 

But  the  question  at  issue  between  us  and  such  gentlemen 
as  Golonel  Harcourt,  who  says  it  is  good  for  the  formers  to 
have  hay  at  L.6  and  L.7  per  load,  is  simply  whether  it  be 
ffood  or  not  to  have  it  at  that  price.  The  statements  pub- 
Gshed  in  this  paper  last  week  and  this  week  may  be  sufficient 
at  present  to  prove  that  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  hay  do 
service  to  nobody,  but  much  mischief. 

LBTTBB  V. 
fliOiBbiuy  Pkin. 

It  is  flur  from  being  correct  to  call  the  extensive  re^on 
of  Salisbury  Plain  ^*  waste  land.^  All  the  dells  and  vaUeys 
which  intersect  it  are  cultivated.  But  even  the  higher  levels 
which  are  not  under  cultivation  are  not  waste.  At  uiis  season 
of  the  vear  the  beautiful  herbage  of  these  downs  is  most 
delightnil.  The  wild  thyme  variegates  the  green  grass,  and 
both  are  kept  down  short  and  soft,  as  if  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of 
country  were  covered  with  a  soft  carpet.  The  freshness  of 
the  herbage  is  alike  sweet  and  nourishmg  to  the  native  sheep 
and  seductive  to  the  loitering  stranger.  At  no  very  distant 
time  the  ^^  plain"*^  extended  from  Winchester  in  the  east  to 
Salisbury,  twenty-four  miles ;  from  Salisbury  to  Dorchester 
and  Weymouthf  west  and  south-west,  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
ei^ht  miles.  The  breadth  from  north  to  south  was  about 
thirty  to  thirty-five  miles.  But  this  ffreat  district  was  not  a 
uniform  plain.  It  is  intersected  in  afi  directions  by  hollows, 
called  "bournes,^  with  streams  in  them,  and  sevend  hollows 
that  have  no  regular  streams,  but  through  which  there  some- 
times come  torrents  of  water.  A  village  called  Shrewton, 
situated  in  one  of  these  waterless  bournes,  was  visited  with  a 
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sudden  flood  a  few  years  ago,  and  almost  all  swept  away.  It 
stands  in  the  hollow  of  a  wide  though  shallow  bason,  into 
which  the  rain  poured  and  the  melting  snow  aocumulated ; 
and  out  of  whioh  the  rain  made  egress  by  swdling  up  to  the 
oottages  of  Shrewton,  into  the  doors,  into  the  windows, 
floating  the  furniture,  drowning,  or  threatening  to  drown, 
people  in  their  beds,  if  they  would  not  get  up  to  me  lofts  and 
upon  the  rafters ;  and  then,  when  it  got  them  there,  under- 
mining the  walls  and  hurling  them  down  into  universal  wreck, 
daring  the  outlookers  on  we  high  ground  to  bring  in  the 
heavy  waggons  and  horses  to  the  rescue.  It  was  a  terrible 
oatastrophe;  and  maimed  <nreatures  who  still  survive  are 
witnesses,  yet  they  say  they  cannot  tell — ^no,  they  shake  their 
heads  and  say  tongue  cannot  tell — how  awfiil  it  was. 

There  is  some  fbe  rich  land  here  under  cultivation.  The 
farmers  are  few,  the  hands  employed  few,  wages  low — seven 
shillings  per  week — ^and  the  farms  very  large:  one  person 
occupies  lOOO  acres. 

Many  people  who  never  saw  Salisbury  Plain  have  heard  of 
its  dreariness  to  travellers;  its  cuttmg  winds;  its  cold 
drizzling  rain ;  its  killing  of  the  weary-footed  and  wrapping 
them  in  winding  sheets  of  snow;  its  slaying  man  by  the 
hands  of  man— the  robbed  by  the  robber — ^and  leaving  to 
solitary  crows  the  unburied  flesh  for  which  it  could  not  even 
afford  burial.  Travellers  have  told  stories  of  Salisbuir  Plain 
until  the  listeners  have  shivered  with  thoughts  of  cold  before 
the  warmest  fires,  and  crouched  together  for  fear  in  the 
bravest  companies* 

And  travellers,  and  those  who  tell  their  tales,  may  be  right 
in  all  such  dismal  reminiscences ;  but  it  is  not  always  gloomy 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  I  came  over  it  from  the  direction  of 
Devizes  towards  Salisbury,  not  by  the  public  road,  but  on 
the  untracked  greenness,  on  the  carpet  of  grassy  vdvet  and 
wild  thyme,  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  which,  for  its 
beauty  and  the  fresh  air  upon  it,  and  the  c^our  that  filled  the 
air,  one  might  imagine  had  been  spread  on  that  high  ground 
— ^the  level  nearest  heaven — ^for  angels  to  tread  upon.  It  was 
a  wann  day  in  June.  Occasional  divergencies  to  the  brow  of 
the  high  levels  enabled  me  to  look  down  upon  the  haymakers 
in  the  meadows  and  farm-fields  below,  and  upon  the  corn- 
fields full  of  growth,  and  the  villages  in  endless  succession  in 
the  valleys^  and  the  shady  trees  that  obscured  the  villages ; 
and  the  church  steeples  which  at  every  mile  or  less  reacned, 
some  of  them  could  hardly  reach,  above  the  trees ;  and  upon 
the  little  river  which  threaded  its  way  through  the  clustering 
cottages  and  trees,  and  round  the  village  churches,  and  behind 
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the  graveyards  out  of  sight,  as  if  it  had  found  the  dead  there, 
and  had  gone  with  them  to  eternity.  It  was  a  day  upon  which 
the  village  bells  were  rung  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  £ng« 
land;  in  honour  of  that  day  when  flowery  June  gave  to 
England  a  young  Queen. 

Up  came  the  tinlding  sounds  from  the  steeples  among  the 
trees,  through  the  cawing  rooks,  across  the  meadows,  and  over 
the  haymakers ;  not  upon  the  breeze,  for  there  was  no  breeze, 
June  had  no  breath  that  day  to  come  up  the  steep  hill-sides  ; 
in  the  haymaking  meadows  below  and  in  the  gardens  it  was 
more  than  she  could  do  to  give  breath  to  the  hard  workers 
and  the  idle  loiterers ;  still  the  merry  sound  of  bells  came  up 
and  went  over  the  broad  downs,  until  they  died  away  in  shop- 
hordes  ears,  telling  them  to  sleep  on  in  the  warm  sun.  This 
was  June,  and  this  was  England. 

How  easy  to  fancy  and  persuade  one^s  self  to  believe  that 
it  is  here  that  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  if  earth 
has  happiness  at  all  1  The  clear  blue  sky  above ;  the  rich 
green  nelds  below ;  the  village  churches  with  their  beUs ;  the 
village  cottages  with  their  blowing  roses  clinging  to  the  walls ; 
wells  of  pure  spring-water  issuing  from  below  the  chalky  hiUs, 
and  the  meandering  rivulet  in  the  meadows ;  the  meadows 
with  cows  upon  them,  the  cows  giving  the  richest  of  milk,  and 
the  milk  yielding  the  sweetest  of  butter.  How  easy,  sitting  on 
the  cool  elevation  of  the  grassy  downs,  to  be  poetical  about 
the  new-mown  hay,  its  o<Ju>ur  scenting  the  breath  of  June ; 
and  the  hedges  encircling  the  fields  bestudded  and  sweetened 
with  honeysuckles  and  mlivened  with  the  songs  of  birds  ! 

But  look  at  those  mowers — William  Perry  is  one  of  them. 
He  is  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  others ;  he  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  many,  for  he  is  a  sober  and  industrious,  hard- 
working man.  He  goes  home  to  yonder  cottage  v^ith  the 
flowery  6t>nt.  He  has  but  7s.  per  week,  pays  a  shilling  for 
rent,  a  shilling  for  fuel,  and  has  five  children  and  their 
mother  to  supply  with  foc^l  and  clothing,  and  with  the  reaui- 
sites  always  wanted  to  mend  clothing  with  the  remainaer. 
Having  five  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  he  has,  or  fancies 
he  has,  a  right  by  the  poor  law  to  relief  for  one  of  them.  He 
applies  for  that  relief,  (he  did  so  last  winter,)  and  is  told,  after 
some  demurring,  that  he  may  send  one  of  them  into  the  work- 
house. He  eoes  home — ^home  to  that  cottage  of  which  a  poet 
would  say,  *^  If  there^s  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world,  a  heart 
that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.'"  He  teUs  the  children, 
and  tells  their  mother,  that  one  of  tiiem  is  to  go  to  the  work- 
house, ^^  there  ben't  enough  of  bread  for  them  all  at  home.^ 
^*  One  says,""  (I  quote  his  own  words  to  me,)  ^^  Oh,  father,  don't 
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send  me  ;^^  and  another  says,  "  Oh,  father,  don^  send  me  ;^  and 
their  mother  says,  '*  I  be  sure  any  one  of  them  will  break  their 
heart  if  they  go.""  The  father  says,  '^  But  what  be  us  to  do  ! 
.  we  be  without  enough  of  bread  now,  and  tatoes  be  all  gone, 
or  about;  what  be  us  to  doT  Then  the  oldest  girl  says, 
*'  Oh,  don^t  send  me,  I  be  willing  to  eat  less  bread  not  to  eo, 
and  Billy  says  he  be  the  same ;  father,  we  will  not  cry  ror 
bread  when  we  be  hungry  no  more,  so  be^s  us  ben^t  sent  to 
the  union.'^  "  Then,^^  said  the  father  to  me,  "  what  could  I  do 
with  them  T  (Speaking  in  tears.)  '*  I  could  only  take  up  the 
little  dears  in  my  arms  one  after  t^otiier,  and  kiss  them  and 
say.  No,  my  loves,  father  be  ^termined  to  go  without  bread 
himself  rather  than  part  with  you.""  And  he  continued,  "  If  I 
ben^'t  going  without  bread  every  day,  I  goes  most  days,  and 
works  hiura  without  enouffh/^  Many  are  the  cases  similar  to 
this  man^s  in  every  one  of  the  villages. 

Another  of  those  men  doing  the  "  PoeticaF  among  the 
odoriferous  hav  would  tell  us — 'he  told  me— that,  during  last 
winter,  out  of  his  7s.  per  week  he  paid  50s.  for  potatoes,  pur- 
chasing them  at  great  disadvantage  in  small  quantities.  He 
says,  IumI  he  been  allowed  50s.  woith  of  land  to  grow  potatoes, 
he  would  have  had,  though  paying  10s.  per  acre  for  it  more 
than  the  farmers  pajr,  three  times  as  many  potatoes,  ^^  or  double 
as  many  potatoes,  with  some  bread  com,  as  he  could  buy  for 
50s.  last  winter.  *'  But,^  said  he,  and  ^'  But,^  said  several  who 
heard  him,  ''  they  has  more  land  than  they  knows  what  to  do 
with,  more,  some  of  them  says,  than  they  can  get  profit  out  of, 
and  yet  they  be  afeared  to  let  me  have  a  lug.*"^  (perch.)  Surely 
those  *^  merry  bells  of  England''^  would  not  ring  less  joyously, 
nor  the  church  stand  less  secure,  nor  the  cornfields  be  less  luxu- 
riant, nor  the  scene  before  us  be  less  English — ^not  even  less 
Eoetical — if  those  labourers  were  somewhat  better  fed  and 
etter  clad  and  lodged !  They  grow  rhubarb  in  their  little  gar- 
dens, and  gooseberries.  They  would  make  puddings  and  tarts, 
but  they  are  without  sugar.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Bico,  and  Brazil 
offer  them  sugar  cheap  and  ffood.  "  No,^  says  some  Gladstone, 
in  ostentatious  godliness,  ^^the  sugar  of  these  countries  is  grown 
by  slaves ;  we  must  not  encourage  slavery.** 

But  what  are  those  men  and  women  in  this  Wiltshire  valley ! 
If  they  obey  not  the  master  that  owns  them,  he  may  doom 
them  to  starvation  or  shut  them  up  in  the  workhouse — ^man 
and  wife,  children  and  mother  separated  i  Talk  not  of  slaves 
and  slave  labour,  serfs  and  serf  labour.  It  is  not  yet  three 
weeks  since  a  Wiltshire  newspaper,  commenting  on  the  recent 
corn-law  debate  in  Parliament,  repeated  the  absurd  untruth 
— ^repeated  it  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  facts  and  proofs  to  the 
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contrary — ^thai  the  object  of  the  corn-law  repealers  was  to  lower 
wages  by  lowering  the  price  of  food ;  that  newgpaper  reported 
this  in  the  face  of  the  well-known  fact  that,  with  cheapness  of 
provisions,  wages  have  risen,  wherever  there  is  not  a  great 
superabundance  of  population,  as  in  Wiltshire  ;  and  though 
knowing  that  in  Wiltslure  youne  men,  working  at  5s.  per  wedc, 
have  been  offered  within  these  bst  two  mont&  14s.,  1 6s.,  and 
18s.  per  week  to  go  into  the  county  of  Durham  and  parts  of 
Yorkshire  as  farm  labourers,  the  labourers  there  having  gone 
to  other  employments.  And  speaking  of  serf  labour  and  of 
serfs,  the  same  paper,  on  the  same  occasion^  said  that  the 
deamess  of  labour  in  England  and  the  cheapness  of  serf  labour 
on  the  continentof  Europe  would,  under  a  system  of  free-trade, 
make  cultivation  of  land  in  England  impossible.  Yet  what 
says  the  ^' Quarterly  BeviewT  One  English  labourer  will  mow 
an  acre  of  grass  in  the  same  time  which  six  Russian  serfs  would 
take  to  mow  it.  In  the  valley  of  the  Avon  in  Wilts,  into  which, 
from  the  downs,  we  have  now,  by  supposition,  been  looking, 
grass  is  mown  at  the  following  rates : — Is.  €d.  per  acre  for 
Dght  field  grass ;  2s.  per  acre  for  heavy  field  grass ;  2s.  6d.  per 
acre  for  good  meadows ;  and  3s.  per  acre  for  the  very  heaviest 
meadowa.  The  hay  mown  at  2b.  per  acre  is,  in  ordinary  year., 
worth  L.7 — ^this  year  it  is  worth  from  L.l  2  to  L.14.  Therefore, 
in  ordinary  years,  the  Englishman  whose  labour  is  said  to  be  so 
dear  gets  2s.  out  of  the  grass  that  is  worth  L.7 ;  and  out  of  this 
he  maintains  himself  and  family.  Whereas,  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  breadth  of  land,  six  Russian  or  Polish  serfs 
individuallv,  and  with  their  families,  have  to  be  maintained  out 
of  the  land,  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  who  owns  both  them  and 
the  land.  Taking  the  different  counties  of  England  and  com- 
paring them,  we  find  the  highest  paid  labour  to  be  the  cheap- 
est labour ;  and  so  also  when  comparing  the  different  countries 
of  the  world. 


A   JOURNEY    IN    SUSSEX. 

The  rent  of  land  in  the  Midhurst  district  of  Sussex  has  not 
advanced  much  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Perhaps 
it  was  quite  as  high  forty  years  aeo  as  now,  but  of  this  I 
could  get  no  distinct  information.  If  a  stranger  inquires  of 
a  farmer  what  he  pays  for  his  land,  and  what  his  predecessor 
paid,  he  will  not  readily  get  an  answer,  neither  here  nor  else- 
where. The  farmers  are  apt  to  suspect  that  you  have  some 
design  upon  them^-HSome  intention  of  bidding  for  their  farms 
over  their  heads.  The  insecurity  of  their  tenures  and  the 
great  competition  for  farms — ^the  increasing  number  of  far- 
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men  and  the  decreaBed  number  of  farms — render  them  nato- 
rally  jealous  of  personB  who  put  queetiomi  to  them  about  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  the  rent  they  pay  for  it* 

But  though  rent  may  haye  remained  the  same  aa  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago — ^thou^h  it  be  eyen  something  an  acre  less — ^it  is 
in  reality  higher,  takmg  the  prices  of  com  as  the  standard. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  formers  should  be  so  unwilling 
to  see  that,  while  each  suocessiye  corn-law  has  fixed  upon  a 
lower  and  a  lower  price — ^first  80s.,  then  70s.,  then  64s.,  then 
56s.  as  the  prices  at  which  the  fanner  might  afford  to  sell  his 
com — ^the  makers  of  those  laws  neyer  proposed  an  adjustment 
of  rent  to  such  prices.  This  one  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  should 
alone  make  farmers  question  if  there  is  any  real  friendc^p 
eyinced  towards  them  by  those  who  say  they  are  "  farmers^ 
friends.^ 

It  struck  me  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  hilly  part  of 
Sussex,  as  well  as  on  the  richer  soils  lyin^  leyel  between 
the  downs  and  the  sea,  the  farmers  were  laymg  out  all  their 
manure  to  dry  in  the  fields.  It  was  dry  weather,  high  winds, 
without  a  shower  of  rain,  for  three  weeks  together,  and  all 
that  time  I  saw  the  farm^yard  dung  carted  out,  and  laid  in 
little  heaps ;  and  fields  wmch  were  dotted  with  these  heaps 
when  I  went  first  into  the  county  still  retained  them  when  I 
left,  exceptine  in  some  cases  where  the  dung  had  been  spread 
out,  as  if  to  dry  more  effectually. 

What  a  curious  thing  it  is  that  the  ammonia  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  guano  should  be  so  careniUy  pra- 
seryed,  so  eagerly  sought  aifter,  so  dearly  paid  for,  ana  that 
the  identical  same  substance,  the  ammonia  of  the  stable- 
yard,  should  be  giyen  to  the  withwing  winds  and  the  scorch- 
mgsnn. 

Af  r  Brown  (Lord  Egmont^s  steward)  has  said  that  nothing 
will  teach  tenants  but  diflBiculties — ^nothing  will  stir  them  up 
to  good  farming  but  distress.  I  do  not  belieye  Mr  Brown. 
A  tenant  will  farm  better  if  he  can  pay  his  rent  easily  than  if 
he  has  a  hard  struggle  to  pay  it.  But  to  me  it  would  be 
amazing  if  they  farmed  weU  when  they  are  liable  to  be  ordered 
to  leaye  their  farms  at  any  time  a  landlord  bids  them,  liable 
to  be  told  what  men  they  shall  employ  and  what  not^  as  is 
the  case  now.  .., 

THE  GAME  AND  THE  GAMEKEEPERS. 

I  went  through  Cowdray  Paric  one  day,  and  walked  to  Pet- 
worth,  six  miles  from  Midhurst.  Before  I  had  gone  many 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  park,  the  bottoms  of  the  fences  on 
each  side  of  the  road  shewed  that  rabbits  and  hares  were 
frequent  yisitors  to  the  fields  within  the  hedges.    Over  a 
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gpaoe  of  road  not  quite  two  milefl  and  a  half  I  counted  between 
fiye  and  six  hundred  rtms  into  and  out  of  the  different  fields. 
While  counting  them  I  met  a  farmer  who  owns  some  fields 
and  rents  a  farm  dose  hj.  He  told  me  that  from  the  fields 
he  owned  he  had  not  this  year  got  more  barley  than  would 
pay  seed,  labour,  and  poor-rates ;  had  he  been  obliged  to  pay 
rent  for  that  land  he  said  he  must  haye  paid  it  entirely  out  of 
his  capital,  or  have  been  distrained  upon.  I  remarked  to  him 
that,  the  land  being  his  own,  he  was  surely  at  liberty  to  kill 
the  rabbits  upon  it.  He  replied  that  he  was ;  but  it  mattered 
little  what  he  did,  when  his  neighbours  on  each  side  of  him  bred 
the  rabbits  which  came  to  hnn  to  be  fed.  "  But,^  said  he, 
^'  they  be  getting  pretty  well  sick  onU.**  And  he  went  on  to 
prove  to  me  that  rabbits  and  hares,  though  let  at  a  good  rent 
to  gentlemen  who  shoot  them,  or  though  sold  in  the  market 
by  those  who  feed  them,  are  not  profitable :  they  eat  a  great 
deal ;  but  thejr  destroy — ^he  thought  he  could  prove  it  to  any 
one^s  satisfaction — twice  as  much  as  th^  eat.  He  told  me, 
and  so  did  some  other  farmers,  that  dolonel  W}'ndham  of 
Petworth  did  not  do  them  so  much  harm  as  a  preserver  of 
game.  He  turned  his  attention  more  to  foxes.  They  said 
the  colonel  took  most  interest  in  breeding,  and  then  hunting 
and  killing  foxes ;  and  that  where  foxes  were  numerous  the 
rabbits  and  hares  would  be  kept  within  bounds. 

It  was  to  the  north  of  this  road  to  Petworth,  about  three 
miles  from  where  I  then  stood,  that  some  ot  the  Gowdray  ten* 
ants  were  obliged  to  kindle  fires  around  their  turnip-fields  last 
year  to  frighten  off  the  hares.  One  of  these  tenants  alleges 
that  he  suffered  damaij^e  from  the  game  last  year  to  the  amount 
of  L.70.  The  sizeof  his&rm  I  could  not  ascertain  precisely, 
but  it  is  not  above  200  acres.  This  year  he  alleges  a  loss  of 
L.20  in  one  field.  He  has  had  it  valued,  and  the  valuers  giv« 
that  sum  as  the  amount  of  damage  done.  The  gentleman  who 
rents  the  same  on  this  part  of  the  estate  from  Lord  Egmont 
has  offered  L.6  for  the  damage.  The  tenant  had  refused  to 
take  it ;  but  he  had  no  remedy  save  at  great  expense,  and  then 
it  waa  doubtful  if  he  would  succeed  in  recovermg  higher  da* 
mages.  He  was,  however,  leaving  his  farm.  And  I  was  in- 
formed of  several  others  who  had  been  told  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  go  if  they  did  not  like  their  bargains.  The  renter 
of  the  game,  and  not  the  landlord,  employs  the  gamekeepers 
in  these  ontljring  districts.  It  is  the  business  of  these  game* 
keepers  to  have  as  much  game  for  thar  masters  as  they  pos- 
sibly can ;  hence  they  and  the  {maen  are  not  on  the  best  of 
terms. 

On  the  road  between  Cowdray  Park  and  Petworth,  where 
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there  were  so  many  run$  through  the  fenc^  I  observed  that 
ahnoet  every  field  nad  a  gate  formed  of  upright  spars  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  cross  bars.  These  spars  were  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  were,  when  entire,  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  rabits, 
but  every  one  of  the  gates  had  one  or  more  of  these  spars 
broken  away  at  the  bottom.  I  asked  the  reason  why,  and  was 
told  that  the  gamekeepers  had  broken  them  to  let  the  rabbits 
and  hares  get  more  freely  into  and  out  of  the  turnip  fields. 
There  being  so  many  patches  of  common,  so  many  thickets  of 
furze,  and  so  many  coppices  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  many  schemes  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  game ;  but  the  keepers  generally  took  the  part  of 
the  game  and  of  its  owners  against  the  fanner. 


WHAT  IS  MACHINERY  ? 

Petworth  is  a  small  town,  belonging  to  the  W3mdham 
estate,  containing,  with  its  parish,  3364  inhabitants.  Its  streets 
arenaiTOW,  intricate,  and  mdifferently  paved,  but  its  situation 
is  lovely,  on  the  rising  bosom  of  a  beautiful  countir.  Close 
behind  it,  and  looking  over  its  head,  is  the  park  and  residence 
of  Oolonel  Wjmdham,  both  of  them  extensive,  pleasant^  and 
fit  to  be  inhabited  by  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

The  only  thing  that  struck  me  at  Petworth  as  noticeable, 
after  looking  at  the  handsome  church,  with  a  spire  rarely 
equalled  in  elegance,  was  the  House  of  Gorrection,  and  not  the 
house  itself  so  much  as  a  board  stuck  up  against  the  wall, 
painted  and  lettered.  It  set  forth  that  a  variety  of  articles 
could  be  bought  at  the  house,  the  work  of  the  prisoners,  such 
as  horsoMslothes,  girths,  sacking,  canvas,  and  other  textUe  fa- 
brics of  a  similar  kind ;  and  persons  visiting  Petworth  were 
recommended  to  buy  these  in  preference  to  what  could  be 
bought  elsewhere,  these  being  said  to  he  all  woven  by  handy 
onaBuperior  to  anything  fnade by  machinery.  How  long  the 
woodcutters  and  farming  men,  who  get  lodgings  in  the  house 
for  poaching  and  pilfering,  take  to  learn  to  make  goods  in  this 
superior  style  I  could  not  ascertain ;  but  they  must  get  lone 
sentences  if  they  learn  to  be  such  very  superior  weavers  ;  and 
must  be  very  extraordinary  criminals  indeed  if  they  can  make 
such  articles  without  machinery^  with  bare  teeth  and  nails. 

Bents  vary  from  15s.  to  30s.  but  308.  including  taxes,  is  a 
common  rent  for  the  average  quality  of  land.  Upon  this  barley 
is  a  more  frequent  crop  than  wheat ;  but  there  is  fine  wheat 
land  in  the  lower  grounds  lying  between  the  sandy  heaths  behind 
us  and  the  chalky  downs  four  miles  in  front  of  us.  Some  of 
that  land  is  as  high  as  L.2  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  some  which, 
including  rates,  was  little  short  of  L.3  per  acre ;    but  this  is 
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an  exception.  Wages  were  commonly  9s.  a-week  on  the  farms  ; 
for  every  man  that  ffot  10s.  a- week  there  vas  a  man  only  get- 
ting 88.^  taking  all  the  estate  into  estimate,  and  a  great  many 
men  were  not  employed  at  all. 

HEYSHOT  PARISH— BIRTHPLACE  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

I  went  one  day  out  of  Midhurst  in  another  direction, 
namely,  to  the  south,  whereas  Petworth  lay  in  the  direction 
of  east  or  north-east. 

The  sand  hills,  covered  with  heath,  and  in  parts  planted 
with  scrubby  trees,  were  more  frequent  on  this  siae,  and 
extended  almost  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  downs,  interrupt- 
ing that  range  of  clayey  soils  which  elsewhere  bordered  the 
base  of  the  chalky  ridee  ;  and  yet,  amid  these  sandy  heaths, 
there  were  spots  of  high  fertility  and  great  beauty.  Here, 
asain,  I  found  the  noble  oak  tree  strong  and  healthy,  enjoying 
himself  on  such  soils  as  he  would  die  upon  in  the  north.  Again 
I  found  the  rabbit  warrens  and  the  game  preserves  on  and 
under  these  sandy  heaths ;  and  again,  wherever  there  wa«  a 
farm-field,  devastating  inroads  were  made  upon  it  by  the  game. 
Wherever  there  was  a  cottager^s  garden,  complaints  of  the 
same  kind  were  made. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Midhurst  I  de- 
scended from  the  heath  and  entered  a  narrow  ffreen  lane,  in 
which  was  a  waggon  track,  hedged  on  each  siae  by  thriving 
thorns  overhung  with  brambles,  the  brambles  loaded  with 
berries  black  and  ripe.  I  came  to  a  gate  where  a  footpath  led 
over  a  stile  into  the  inside  cf  a  field,  still  going  the  same 
direction  as  the  waggon  track  upon  which  I  stood,  but  keeping 
the  bank  above,  while  the  waggon  track  went  down  a  cutting 
between  the  high  banks  of  soft  sandy  rock,  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  as  it  went. 

I  continued  in  this  lower  way ;  found  a  little  spring  of  clear 
water,  which  trickled  in  the  wheel  track,  and  went  bv  its  side 
until  a  level  was  reached,  where  it  spread  itself  and  made  a 
mire  across  all  the  road  knee-deep  and  more.  From  this  it 
was  necessary  to  climb  to  the  bank,  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
path  that  kept  itself  high  and  dry  was  demonstrated.  But 
this  soon  descended  to  the  level  of  the  marshy  road,  only  it 
did  not  wet  itself.  There  was  a  brook,  which  at  a  short  dis- 
tance higher  up  drove  a  flour-mill,  and  over  this  brook  the 
path  crossed  by  a  small  wooden  bridge  ;  then  it  left  the  ravine 
in  which  the  brook  ran,  and  went  direct  forward  to  the  south, 
having  high  ground  thickly  wooded  on  the  left,  and  ground 
not  quite  so  high,  yet  quite  as  thickly  wooded,  on  the  nght. 

This  wood  on  the  right  soon  ceased ;  and  where  it  left  off  a 
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garden  and  orchard  and  house  occupied  its  place,  and  beyond 
these  one  or  more  farm  fields  were  mdistinctly  seen. 

The  path  was  still  in  the  hollow,  but  the  hollow  widened, 
and  there  was  an  acre  or  two  of  a  grassy  green.  In  the  centre 
of  this  green  stood  a  waggon-shed,  and  at  the  wageon-shed  I 
stood  for  some  minutes,  considering  whether  I  womd  turn  off 
and  go  up  to  the  house.  I  knew  nobody  lived  there  but 
working  people ;  but,  for  some  cause  or  other  which  I  cannot 
account  for,  I  feel  always  a  diffidence,  as  if  doing  something 
wrong,  when  going  to  a  working  raan^s  house  unbidden  and 
without  business  that  particularly  and  immediately  concerns 
him.  I  have  heard  it  complained  that  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  houses  of  the  poor  do  so  with  an  air  of 
freedom  that  is  highly  offensive ;  and  I  believe  there  are  some 
such  people  ;  but,  so  far  from  everybody  behaving  in  that  way, 
I  have  ouen  stood  near  a  labourer's  cottage,  or  have  walked 
past  it  and  back  again,  and  past  it  once  more,  all  the  time  as 
if  looking  at  something  else,  before  I  could  muster  sufficient 
assurance  to  go  in.  When  a  man  is  met  in  a  field  at  work  or 
on  the  road  breaking  stones,  it  is  eas^  to  talk  to  him.  The 
hardness  of  the  stones  he  is  breaking  is  an  introduction 
immediately  to  all  you  want  to  know.  Y  ou  remark  that  they 
are  either  very  hard,  or  rather  too  soft  for  road  metal,  and  he, 
ten  to  one,  answers  that  '^  they  be  too  hard  to  make  a  living 
from ;  too  hard  to  get  enough  of  bread  out  of  for  a  familv. 
The  information  of  the  wages  he  eams^  the  number  of  his 
children,  and  the  kind  of  food  he  can  afford  to  eat»  follow 
this  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  you  can  desire. 

So  also,  when  in  the  cottage  where  there  is  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, they  retreat  from  a  stranger  and  get  behind  their 
mother,  or  stand  up  in  a  comer.  But  a  few  pence  and  kind 
words  never  fail  to  bring  them  out  and  elicit  their  names, 
ages,  and  so  forth.  I  never  addressed  them  thus  with  any 
other  design  than  to  make  them  feel  at  ease,  and  to  gratify 
a  natural  feeling  of  my  own  which  takes  delight  in  their  friend- 
ship ;  but  I  would  advise  those  whose  sole  object  is  to  obtain 
information  from  the  mother  not  to  overlook  the  children. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  wives  of  farm-labourers  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  their  incomings  and  outgoings,  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  speak  of  first,  because  I  am  speaking  to  a  child 
whose  toes  are  out  of  its  shoes,  whose  pinafore  is  torn,  or  whose 
clothing  is  otherwise  scanty  and  much  worn  ;  and,  unhappily, 
we  may  go  over  many  miles  of  country,  and  across  some 
entire  counties,  and  not  alight  on  a  family  where  this  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  children'^s  clothes.  In  these  cases  the 
mother  very  commonly  makes  a  remark   on  the  difficulty 
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of  getting  clothes  for  them.  Seeing  you  notice  the  children, 
she  says,  ^'  Ah,  poor  dears,  I  had  intended  all  summer  to  get 
some  new  things  for  them  after  harvest ;  but  now  winter  is 
coming  on,  and  I  have  not  got  them  yet.^^  Then  she  says  she 
owed  some  rent,  and  that  had  to  be  paid  out  of  her  husband^s 
harvest  wages.  It  grieved  her  much  to  see  her  children  going 
barefooted  ;  but  it  was  all  they  could  do,  even  by  selling  the 
pig,  which  they  should  have  kept  to  eat  themselves,  to  pay  the 
shoemaker  for  her  husband^s  shoes,  for  he  mutt  have  them  to 
work  in ;  and  to  pav  for  some  other  small  things  which  they 
could  not  possibly  do  without,  unless  they  went  naked  alto- 
gether. 

I  have  almost  always  found  a  conversation  of  this  kind  arise 
out  of  an  attempt  to  be  friendly  with  the  children.  Two  things 
ever  ready  to  a  mother^s  thoughts — ^the  love  of  her  o£Gipring 
and  the  struggle  she  maintains  with  the  world  to  fill  their  little 
mouths  and  clothe  their  little  backs — are  at  once  appealed  to 
and  excited  by  merely  speaking  to  them,  if  they  be  any  way 
ragged.  But  the  pleasure  of  holding  converse  with  innocence, 
with  those  whose  souls  came  latest  from  Heaven — the  mere 
pleasure  of  making  them  feel  that  the  world  does  not  contain 
such  verv  bad  men,  as  that  every  stranger  should  be  one  come 
to  steal  uttle  children  from  their  mothers  and  carry  them  away 
in  baffs,  as  even  kind  mothers  will  foolishly  frighten  them  to  a 
belief  of — ^the  mere  pleasure  of  receiving  and  giving  gratifi- 
cation has  always  secured  to  me  a  free  and  easv  conversation 
with  their  parents,  as  soon  as  I  got  seated  at  their  fireside. 

But  I  have  never  been  able  to  overcome  the  first  difficulty 
of  an  introduction  to  a  poor  man^s  house  with  whom  I  had  no 
business  to  transact  and  from  whom  I  had  no  invitation.  On 
the  occasion  now  under  narration,  I  stood  a  short  while  by  the 
cart-shed  on  the  green,  gathering  as  I  best  could  as  much  con- 
fidence as  would  introduce  me  to  those  who  inhabited  the  old 
fannhouse,  which,  with  a  small  garden  before  and  a  larger  gar- 
den behind,  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  to  my  riffht. 

I  went  up  to  it,  and  entering  that  part  which  had  once  been 
a  scullery  or  back  kitchen,  and  where  a  labourer  and  his  family 
of  wife  and  five  children  now  lived,  I  iQquired  if  this  was  Dun- 
ford,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  few  observations 
about  the  transition  of  farmhouses  into  the  dwellings  of 
labourers,  and  the  amalgamation  of  one  fann  with  another — 
the  making  a  few  large  farms  out  of  many  smaU  ones— HM>on 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  farm  to  which  this  house  belong- 
ed was  still  of  the  same  size,  or  nearly,  as  when  ^'  the  late  Mr 
Gobden  Occupied  it."^  The  farm  itself  was  now  occupied  by  a 
farmer  who  had  a  floui^mill,  and  who  lived  at  the  mill.     The 
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family  in  the  kitchen  paid  L.3  a-year  for  their  rent ;  and  each 
of  the  others  paid  L.4.  The  garden  was  divided  about  equally 
among  them ;  and  was  little  more,  if  more  at  all,  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre.  They  got  turf  to  burn,  and  some  wood ;  but 
never  had  any  coals.  The  wages  were  98.  iv-week;  but  the  far- 
mers of  the  parish  had  just  had  a  meeting,  and  had  given  their 
men  notice  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  8s.  a-week.  One 
reason  for  this  reduction  was,  that  they  had  all  got  allotments 
of  land,  and  they  could  thus  live  cheaper. 

W.  A.  told  mC)  and  on  a  subsequent  day  shewed  me,  that 
his  allotment  was  at  best  of  little  value  to  him,  and  that  this 
year  it  had  been  a  loss.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  light  sandy 
soil ;  next,  it  was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  and 
the  nearest  road  by  whicn  he  could  convey  manure  to  it  was 
two  miles ;  worst  of  all,  it  was  part  of  a  small  field  situated 
with  plantations  full  of  game  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a  heath 
on  wnich  the  game  was  also  preserved  on  the  fourth  side  of  it. 
Everything  which  he  sowed  or  planted  upon  it  was  eaten  up  by 
the  game,  save  his  potatoes,  and  they  were  also  destroyed, 
less  or  more.  I  myself  counted  sixty  and  odd  rabbit  holes, 
mostly  nuide  by  young  rabbits  learning  to  excavate,  as  young 
rabbits  do,  among  the  potatoes.  He  had  sown  peas,  expect- 
ing a  few  dinners  of  green  ones  with  a  bit  of  bacon  ift  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  he  only  had  in  all  about  a  gallon,  where  he  should 
have  had  at  least  a  bushel.  This  was  entirely  the  result  of  the 
game.  He  had  tried  both  last  year  and  this  to  get  some  tur- 
nips and  greens  for  the  winter ;  every  blade  went  to  the  rab- 
bits. All  his  neighbours  were  in  the  same  predicament,  less 
or  more.  This  land  was  rented  from  Colonel  Wyndham  of 
Petworth,  and  the  game  was  his  game. 

But  W.  A.  was  rather  worse  conditioned  this  year  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  neighbouring  farmer  turned  out  his  hogs 
into  the  wood  to  eat  the  acorns,  and  the  hogs  had  got  into  the 
allotments ;  and  W.  A.^'s  quarter  of  an  acre  bemg  the  first 
met  with,  they  had  employed  themselves  a  whole  half  day  root- 
ing up  his  potatoes  with  their  snouts,  and  eating  them. 

He  was  not  better  situated  with  the  hogs  than  with  the 
game ;  there  was  no  redress  for  the  damage  done  by  either  of 
them.  All  he  could  do  was  to  give  up  his  allotment,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  do;  for  he  said  it  was  a  hard  thing  that  it  should 
be  no  profit  to  him,  and  that  wages  should  be  falling  a  shilling 
a- week  because  it  was  said  that  the  labourers  could  live  cheaper 
having  allotments. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  manure  to  it  operated  in  a  two- 
fold degree.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  farmers  to  cart 
home  the  turf  for  fuel  to  the  labourers  on  condition  of  getting 
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the  ashes  and  the  dunghills  in  return.  If  W.  A.'^s  dunghill 
were  taken  to  his  allotment,  it  would  not  only  cost  the  hire  of 
a  cart  to  take  it  round  two  miles  of  road,  but  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  getting  his  turf  carried  home. 

This  turf  is  ven^  inferior:  the  vegetable  substance  is  ex- 
ceedingly thin.  The  soil  is  nearly  all  sand,  so  that  there  is 
only  a  blaze  of  dry  heath,  and  then  the  fire  is  nothing  but 
black  sand.  Where  there  is  a  thick  vegetable  mould  com- 
prising the  turf  it  is  excellent  fuel ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
this  part  of  Sussex. 

W.  A.^s  wife  told  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  potatoes  they 
would  die  in  the  winter.  *'  But,  sir,^^  said  she,  ^^  how  it  hurts 
the  constitution  of  a  man  to  work  hard  on  potatoes,  and 
nothing  else  but  a  bit  of  dry  bread.'"  And  then  she  told 
me  that,  on  an  average,  there  were  four  days  of  the  week  that 
thev  had  nothing  more  than  potatoes  and  dry  bread.  They 
said  nothing  evil  of  their  master,  far  from  it ;  he  was  as  good 
as  the  best  of  them ;  but  this  was  to  what  they  were  re<mced 
in  common  with  all  other  labourers  whose  families  numbered 
the  same  as  theirs.  W.  A.^'s  mother  lived  with  them,  and  she 
had  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-week  from  the  parish. 

While  I  stayed  in  the  bouse  I  observed  what  ^ave  me  great 
pain.  His  wife  was  preparing  some  little  articles  of  baby 
linen;  her  slender  stock,  of  even  the  merest  fragmentary 
rags,  was  collected,  from  which  to  patch  up  one  or  two  of 
those  indispensable  articles  required  for  new-bom  babies. 
All  that  ^^  over-production^  of  clothing,  which  ill-informed 
politicians  sometimes  complain  of  as  commg  from  the  factories, 
aiforded  nothing  to  her.  Cheap  as  the  fabrics  of  the  loom 
now  are,  the  cheapest  of  them  were  too  dear  for  her.  Her 
family  could  not  get  bread  enough.  The  amount  of  her  pur- 
chases in  tea  and  sugar  in  a  week  was  a  penny  for  the  one  and 
a  penny  for  the  other.  They  had  often  to  sit  in  the  dark  for 
want  or  a  candle,  because  the  money  must  first  go  for  bread. 
Now  there  was  another  mouth  coming  to  be  filled,  another 
back  to  be  clothed ;  and  though  the  world  teems  with  human 
food,  and  though  those  who  keep  up  the  corn-law  to  keep  up 
the  prices  of  food  in  England,  all  for  tfie  good  of  the  labourers^ 
proclaim  that  the  looms  are  making  too  much  cloth,  there  was 
neither  food  nor  clothing  in  waiting  for  the  expected  little 
stranger.  At  best,  some  of  the  veriest  fragments  of  rags, 
more  than  worn  out,  were  all  that  awaited  it;  and  for  food  it 
would  have  to  compete  with  those  who  had  not  now  enough. 

A  little  boy  in  this  family,  twelve  years  old,  sometimes  got 
a  job  to  do.  He  got  threepence  a-day,  and  had  been  some 
days  picking  potatoes,  where  he  got  fourpence  a-day.  He 
sometimes  drove  the  plough,   for  which  ho  got  threepence 
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a-day.  The  hours  at  plough  were  eight ;  but  his  real  hours 
on  the  farm  altogether  being  twelve  each  day,  I  mention  this 
only  to  remark  that  the  earnings  of  a  boy  at  such  work  for 
such  hours  will  not  supply  him  with  the  bread  he  could  eat. 
I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  my  keen  appetite  when  I  used 
to  be  in  the  fields  for  so  many  hours  at  this  age. 


HOW  ALLOTMENTS  OF  LAND  BECOME  NECESSARY. 

Heyshot  is  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  this  farm  is 
situated,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Heyshot.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
there  was  the  reduction  of  a  class  of  small  copyholders  to 
pauperism  by  the  united  working  of  the  reform  act  and  the 
poor-law.  The  labouring  men,  who  had  homes  and  gardens 
and  orchards  of  their  own  in  the  village,  were  obliged  to  part 
with  them — all,  save  one  or  two,  who  have  as  yet  withstood 
the  means  which  are  brought  to  bear  against  them.  The 
farmers  refuse  to  give  work  to  such  owners  of  houses  and 
gardens  save  in  harvest  time,  or  when  there  may  be  a  great 
scarcity  of  hands,  which  seldom  happens.  These  owners  of 
houses  and  gardens  thus  find  themselves  without  work ;  they 
cannot  get  parish  relief  until  they  have  sold  their  houses  and 
have  spent  the  money ;  so,  to  get  work,  they  have  been  obliged, 
one  after  another,  to  sell  their  houses.  The  money  was  not 
difficult  to  spend.  Colonel  Wyndham  has  bought  the  houses, 
and  has  managed  to  turn  them  into  parliamentary  franchises, 
over  which  he  has  the  complete  control. 
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Going  down  to  Chichester,  and  from  that  to  Bognor,  I 
found  the  farms  getting  larger  and  the  soil  richer.  Three, 
four,  andfivehundred  acres  were  but  moderate-sized  farms 
there.'  It  te  a  fine  wheat  soil,  which  seems  to  be  fallowed 
once  in  every  «r«tation  of  crops.  The  want  of  labour  upon 
this  land  is  Very  stViking  to  a  stranger,  such  as  I  was,  the  more 
so  as  there  is  a  large  union  workhouse  close  by  the  Duke^s 
estate,  full  of  people,  most  of  whom  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

I  was  told  between  Chichester  and  Bognor  wimt  is  the 
reason  that  the  farmers  in  that  part  are  making  so  many 
complaints.  I  do  not  give  the  reason  as  my  own,  but  simply 
as  that  given  by  a  gentleman  resident  there.  ^^  I  shall  tell 
yen,  sir,  why  it  is.  The  farmers  have  been  ruined  because 
wheat  was  once  L.40  a-load.  Had  it  never  been  so  dear,  they 
would  have  been  more  prosperous  now.  They  became  gentle- 
men all  at  once ;  they  paid  high  rents,  and  yet  they  could 
live  like  gentlemen ;  they  got  their  blood-horses,  their  gigs. 
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their  servants,  and  their  greyhounds.  Prices  have  come  far 
below  L.40  a-load,  but  they  cannot  get  down  their  rents. 
And  why!  Because  the  present  generation  of  them  have 
been  bred  to  be  gentlemen,  and  eentleroen  they  will  be.  And 
what  says  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  is  landlord  to  so  many 
of  them  just  here !  Why,  ho  says  this : — '  If  mv  tenants  can 
cut  such  a  dash  as  they  do,  with  their  gigs  and  silver-mounted 
harness,  and  blood-horses  to  ride  on,  and  greyhounds  with 
them  when  they  ride,  they  cannot  be  in  great  distress ;  they 
must  be  able  to  pay  their  rents.  If  I  have  a  farm  to  let, 
there  are  many  of  them  all  ready  to  offer  for  it.  They  offer  a 
high  rent,  why  should  I  not  take  it  f  "^ 

This  may  be  true.  But  the  Duke  should  understand  that 
it  is  not  the  worth  of  the  farm  that  makes  them  compete  for 
it:  it  is  their  own  numbers;  they  must  get  farms  or  be 
without  the  means  of  living.  I  am  not  one  who  would  cavil 
at  their  being  gentlemen.  Every  man  has  the  right  to  live  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  if  he  can  do  so  honestly.  The  farmers 
may  not  be  able  to  live  so  well  and  so  easily  as  they  did  when 
wheat  was  L.40  a-load.  But  it  is  the  rent-burden  that  wants 
reduction.  It  is  the  delusion  of  the  corn-law  which  wants 
removal — the  delusion  that  has  led  them  to  bid  high  rents  in 
the  expectancy  of  high  prices,  which  high  prices  cannot  be 
maintained  but  by  the  high  prosperity  of  the  consumers 
of  food. 

The  rents  are  about  L.2  in  this  district ;  but  the  poor-rates 
are  heavy.  The  gentleman  with  whom  I  talked  had  no  doubt 
but  one-half  of  the  whole  labouring  population  would  have  to 
seek  relief  at  the  workhouse  this  winter.  He  remembered  since 
there  used  to  be  seven  and  eight  men  employed  on  each  100 
acres,  that  was  when  farms  were  smaller.  Now  the  highest 
number  was  five  to  the  J  00  acres  ;  and  that  number  omy  on 
a  very  few  farms. 

I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  coast  of  Sussex  was  a 
great  smuggling  coast  once,  and  the  farm-labourers,  over 
many  miles  inland,  used  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  smugglers  ;  so 
that  when  a  seizure  was  about  to  be  made,  in  conveying  con- 
traband goods  inwards,  the  labourers  were  ready  on  an  alarm 
to  turn  out,  with  pitchforks  or  more  deadly  weapons,  and  help 
the  smugglers.     This  was  part  of  their  employment. 

I  saw  on  the  wall  of  a  barn,  which  was  near  the  road,  two 
miles  from  Chichester,  a  board  nailed  up  with  this  warning  on 
it — "  Man-traps  and  spring-guns  set  on  every  part  of  these 
premises.'*''  On  inquiring  why  this  should  be  put  up — 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  set  "  man-traps 
and  spring-guns'' — I  was  answered  that  everybody  did  not 
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know  that,  and  that  there  was  no  keeping  com  from  the  la- 
bourers now-a-days,  neither  in  the  barns  nor  in  the  stacks. 
In  reply  to  a  question  it  was  added  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  morals  of  the  population  had  not  recovered  the  deteriora- 
tion undergone  in  the  days  of  smuggling ;  and,  in  the  second 
!)lace,  there  was  neither  work  enough,  nor  wages  to  get 
bod  enough  when  there  was  work ;  and  that  hunger  drove 
men  to  steal  corn.  One  who  had  stolen  some  wheat  at  that 
place  had  been  taken  to  prison,  and  had  committed  suicide, 
so  desperate  was  his  sense  of  misery. 

On  this  farm  of  300  acres  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  five  men  and  two  boys.  Some  of  the  men  were  getting 
ten  shillings  arweek,  but  were  afraid  of  a  reduction.  They 
had  to  pay  two  shillings  a-week  of  cottage  rent,  and  there 
was  only  a  very  small  garden  to  the  cottages. 

I  found  it  customary  in  some  parishes  to  have  the  men  who 
sought  parish  relief  at  work  upon  the  roads.  For  instance, 
at  Easebourne,  near  Midhurst,  there  were  twenty  of  them 
working  one  week  and  lying  out  of  work  one  week  alternately, 
at  the  wages  of  nine  shillings  a  fortnight.  Most  of  these  had 
large  families ;  all  of  them  were  married.  Some  of  them  had 
allotments  of  land,  and  it  was  only  by  having  these  allotments 
that  they  could  exist  on  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a-week. 
Thus  the  allotments,  though  good  in  themselves,  if  allied  with 
full  wages,  are  made  instrumental  to  a  depreciation  of  wages. 
In  short,  they  are  in  this  case  made  to  reduce  wages  and  to 
reduce  the  poor-rates  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  workhouse  at  Easebourne  is  great  for 
such  a  population,  even  though  the  married  labourers  be  thus 
disposed  of  upon  the  roads. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  question  to  inquire  how  such  a 
population  as  this  is  to  support  that  home  market  which  the 
manufacturers  are  so  often  told  is  their  best  market,  and  the 
only  one  they  should  seek  to  sell  in. 


POOLE  IN  DORSETSHIRE  IN  1843. 

Leaving  Wimborne  once  more,  I  proceeded  towards  Poole, 
by  a  road  which,  for  the  first  four  or  five  miles,  turned  neither 
right  nor  left,  but  which,  skirted  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
Scotch  firs  and  miles  of  heath,  joyless  and  hopeless  as  any 
Scotch  waste,  led  dully  on  until  a  marshy  fringe  of  the  sea, 
stretching  far  inland,  turned  it  aside.  Another  couple  of  miles 
brought  me  to  Poole,  which  I  found  to  be  a  town  possessing 
the  following  characteristics  : — 

Between  six  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  with  empty 
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houses  for  the  accommodation  of  many  more.  Warehouses  and 
workshops  shut  up,  the  unopened  doors  and  shutters  worn 
with  weather,  not  with  work.  A  spacious  quay  with  water 
frontage  deep  and  ample,  and  capable  of  bemg  amplified  to 
any  extent.  Ships  of  various  tonnage,  barques,  brigs,  schoon- 
&,  ers,  smacks,  sloops,  and  fishing  boats  laid  up  for  want  of  trade ; 

the  seamen  idly  lounging  about,  save  those  belonging  to  the 
only  vessel  that  had  a  cargo  on  board,  and  they  were  raising 
from  the  hold  and  selling  by  retail  half  a  ton  of  coals  to  a  far- 
mer, who,  with  his  cart,  was  on  the  quay.  The  farmer  had 
three  or  four  bundles  of  straw  for  sale,  and  sought  to  have  a 

customer  in  the  landlady  of  the inn,  close  by,  who  said 

she  could  not  afibrd  to  buy  them  at  his  price,  and  he  said  he 
would  have  his  beer  and  bread  and  cheese  in  the  house  if  she 
bought  the  straw  ;  if  she  did  not,  he  must  sell  it  somewhere 
else,  and  get  his  beer  somewhere  else,  or  take  it  home  and  go 
without  beer,  that  he  must,  ^^  for  them  be  ticklish  times.**^ 

Such  was  what  I  saw  during  half  a  day'^s  wanderings  in 
Poole,  three  or  four  hours  of  which  time  I  spent  upon  that 
noble  spacious  quay,  in  which  time  I  saw,  and  saw  only,  the 
shipmaster  sell  half  a  ton  of  coals,  and  this  farmer,  who  told 
me  he  farmed  200  acres  in  Hampshire,  try  to  sell  his  straw. 
I  saw  about  a  dozen  ship-carpenters  at  work  repairing  an  old 
vessel,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that  when  that  job  was  done 
they  would  probably  be  paid  off;  that,  some  years  ago,  there 
were  several  hundreds  of  them  employed  in  Foole,  and  some 
of  the  finest  vessels,  of  two  and  three,  and  four  and  five^  hun- 
dred tons,  launched  there  that  ever  navigated  any  sea.  I 
found  a  cooper  at  work,  doing  a  job  at  anything,  as  he  said, 
to  keep  him  in  amusement,  for  he  was  not  entirelv  dependent 
on  work,  though  if  he  were  he  would  not  obtain  it.  He  told 
me  there  were  but  five  or  six  coopers  in  the  town  now  half  em- 
ployed, while  some  years  back  there  were  above  fifty  with  full 
employment. 

The  trade  in  Pool  had  once  been  the  manufacture  of  sail- 
cloth, rope,  twine,  nets,  oilcloth,  ship-building,  wearing  apparel, 
and  the  furnishing  of  all  kinds  of  sea  stores,  as  also  extensive 
shipments  of  clay  for  potters^  work.  It  was  connected  largely 
with  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  does  yet  a  good  deal  of 
business^  in  the  proper  season,  with  the  London  fishmongers, 
chiefly  in  oysters ;  but  all  these  branches  of  trade  have  de- 
cayed, and,  save  the  last  named,  are  dead  or  dying.  ^  How 
long  London  may  be  able,  as  the  head  of  this  great  empire,  to 
open,  and  eat,  and  enjoy  its  oysters,  when  the  outports,  like 
palsied  limbs,  are  decaying  or  decayed,  is  a  question  which 
time  can  only  solve,   though   reason  may   conjecture;   but 
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already  is  Poole  lying  on  the  brink  of  its  20,000  acres  of  in- 
land water  helpless  to  relieve  itself,  hopeless  of  all  relief  unless 
steps,  speedy  and  well-directed,  are  taken  to  re-aninmte  na- 
tional commerce.  Unbroken  stillness  pervades  it,  and  at  first 
sight,  and  upon  first  description,  one  might  suppose  it  will  have 
the  privilege  of  dying  quietly ;  but  if  the  ear  is  applied  atten- 
tively, and  for  a  time,  the  sounds  of  internal  commotion  will 
be  heard ;  uneasy  sensations  are  following  the  days  of  ill-re- 
gulated prosperity,  as  fevered  dreams  follow  great  excesses. 
Men  who  were  combined  as  a  corporation  to  help  each  other 
and  each  other^s  friends  did  so,  regardless  of  all  consequences 
save  immediate  success.  Present  enioyment  was  succeeded  by 
ultimate  adversity.  They  quarrelled,  and  are  now  quarrelling, 
about  the  spoil  and  the  obligations  to  pay,  and  action  at  law 
is  succeeding  action,  and  tlu*eats  of  disclosure  have  followed 
threats,  until  all  is  disclosed,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  corporate 
combination  and  confidence  and  mutual  patronage  is  broken 
up,  with  its  secrets  as  openly  revealed  as  is  the  vast  breadth  of 
Poole  harbour  at  high  water  ;  while  the  discordant  members, 
that  were  once  bosom  associates,  are  as  unpleasantly  fixed  in 
difficulties  as  are  the  unlucky  pleasure  parties  who,  abandoned 
by  the  tide,  make  their  way  to  shore  through  miles  of  Poole 
harbour  mud. 

Save  the  bickerings  of  those  defunct  corporations,  and  the 
unanimous  grumble  at  the  income  tax,  and  the  whisper  which 
occasionally  conveys  to  the  ear  that  Mr  Such-a-one,  so  long 
a  Tory,  and  Mr  Such-another,  so  long  a  Whig,  are,  now  that 
parties  are  not  what  they  were,  changing  their  opinions,  and 
are  saying  that  nothing  will  save  Poole  but  free-trade  ;^^  save 
these  sounds,  nothing  disturbs  the  repose  of  that  trade-strick- 
en town ;  and,  save  the  last  sound,  nothing  that  the  town 
does  for  itself  holds  out  a  hope  of  redemption. 

I  received  while  there,  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  merchant 
and  magistrate,  the  following  account  of  the  shipments  of  pot- 
ters'* day  from  the  harbour : — 

In  the  four  years  preceding  the  present,  there  were  ship- 
ped 30,000  to  35,000  tons  per  annum,  two-thirds  of  which  went 
to  Liverpool  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  employing  about 
350  vessels  annually.  During  the  three  months  ending  28th 
of  February  1843,  the  amount  shipped  had  been  but  half  the 
average  of  the  three  corresponding  months  of  each  preceding 
year.  But  not  only  had  the  quantity  decreased ;  the  freights 
to  Liverpool  had  decreased  also  from  13s.  per  ton  in  1839  to 
5s.  6d.  and  5s.  9d.  in  1843.  The  decrease  had  been  gradual ; 
12s.  in  1840,  7s.  6d.  in  1841,  and  7s.  in  1842.  One-half  the 
vessels  only  are  now  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  to  the 
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boatmen  who  bring  the  clay  to  the  ships  have  been  equal  to 
L.1 500  a-year ;  they  are  now  reduced  by  one-half.  The  wages 
paid,  and  the  demand  for  labour  at  the  clay  pits,  were  also 
much  reduced,  and  the  labourers  were  either  m  the  workhouse 
swelling  out  the  rates  or  were  offering  their  labour  to  farmers 
at  reduced  wages. 

About  two  days  after  receiving  these  statements  I  was  in 
conversation  with  a  labourer  who  worked  for  one  of  Mr  Bankes^ 
tenants  near  Studland.  We  talked  of  wages,  the  prices  of 
food,  the  rent  of  cottages,  the  value  of  perquisites,  and  such 
like  matters.  The  man  told  me  that  he  nad  7s.  a-week,  paid 
Is.  a-week  for  rent,  and  had  no  perquisite  whatever,  save  the 
furze  and  turf  that  he  might  cut  on  the  common,  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  cut  himself,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  time, 
and  which  he  could  not  have  conveyed  home  when  it  was  cut 
without  paying  for.  He  added  that  things  were  seeming  every 
year  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  He  had  once  been  em- 
ployed at  the  clay  pits,  and  received  there  12s.  and  148.  a-week, 
but  now  work  could  not  be  had  at  the  pit  for  many  of  the  men, 
no  matter  what  wages  the  might  offer  to  work  for. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  our  conversation,  he  told  me  that 
some  of  the  anti-com-law  tracts  had  been  given  to  him  to  read. 
They  had  been  sent  from  Swanage ;  but  he  was  told  it  was  all 
no  good  ;  that  the  tracts  were  not  fit  for  Christians  to  read ; 
that  they  were  full  of  infidelity  and  treason ;  and  could  have 
no  effect  on  the  price  of  bread  and  the  amount  of  wages,  but 
to  bring  down  both ;  and  that  he  had  been  told  so  by  those 
who  knew  more  about  those  things  than  himself.  On  request- 
ing him  to  say  who  were  the  parties  that  knew  more  about 
those  things  than  himself,  I  found  that  they  were  a  clergyman 
on  one  side  and  the  farmer  for  whom  the  man  worked  on  the 
other.  The  one  had  frightened  him  about  infidelitv  and  in*e- 
li^on,  and  the  eternal  consequencesof  reading  anything  there- 
with connected  ;  and  the  other  had  frightened  him  with  a  loss 
of  employment,  until,  between  both,  the  obnoxious  tracts  were 
resigned  to  be  given  to  the  flames,  like  the  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  distributed  in  that  parish.  I  called  to  the  man^s  recol- 
lection what  he  had  said  about  the  clay  pits,  and  told  him 
that  wages  were  reduced  there  and  workmen  thrown  idle  be- 
cause there  was  so  much  less  clay  shipped  from  Poole  than  for- 
merly, because  there  was  a  stagnation  of  trade  in  the  potter- 
ies ;  that  there  was  a  stagnation  of  trade  in  the  potteries 
because  some  of  the  countries  to  which  we  had  sent  our  earth- 
enware now  refused  to  take  it,  because  we  did  not  take  com 
in  return  ;  that  at  home,  owing  to  all  branches  of  trade  be- 
ing so  bad  and  people  so  poor,  earthenware  when  broken  was 
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not  replaced  by  new  supplies,  and  thus  the  demand  for  the 
manufactures  of  Staffordshire  had  fallen  off;  and  further, 
that  if  he  had  read  the  tracts  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
to  be  burned,  he  would  have  found  that  a  demand  for  potters^ 
ware  would  have  made  a  demand  for  clay,  a  demand  for  clay 
would  have  made  a  demand  for  men  to  di^  it,  and  wheel  it, 
and  boat  it,  and  ship  it ;  that  a  demand  for  these  would  have 
raised  wages,  that  a  rise  in  wages  would  have  enabled  him  and 
his  family  to  live  more  comfortably  ;  while  living  more  com- 
fbrtably  they  could  have  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to 
religion  and  all  its  duties.  To  which  the  man  replied,  that  he, 
for  his  part,  could  not  read  ;  but  if  he  had  known  that  there 
was  nothing  against  religion  in  the  tracts,  but  so  much  good 
information  about  wages,  he  would  have  kept  them,  and  would 
have  got  some  one  to  read  them  to  him  ;  *'  some  of  the  coast- 
guard men,  perhaps,  for  they  could  all  read,^  he  added. 

The  Newfoundland  fisheries  have  been  of  great  importance 
to  Poole.  I  saw  a  curious  specimen  of  free-trade  while  in  that 
town.  A  trader  had  received  from  Newfoundland  a  consign- 
ment of  salted  cod.  The  payment  was  to  be  a  shipment  of 
goods,  partly  made  of  clothes  and  partly  of  grave-stones.  The 
grave-stones  were  in  process  of  manufacture,  the  letter  of  ad- 
vice specified  the  length  and  breadth  and  thickness  of  the 
stones,  and  gave  the  names,  ages,  dates,  and  so  on,  of  the 
parties  to  be  commemorated ;  with  the  addition,  that  all  of 
them  must  have  four  or  more  lines  of  religious  verse  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  verses  to  be  made  in  Poole.  ''  You  see,*"  said  the 
trader,  *'  what  we  can  give  in  exchange  for  human  food,  when 
we  are  allowed  to  bring  it  in.  The  Newfoundlanders  would 
go  without  tomb-stones  were  we  not  to  take  their  cod,  for  they 
have  nothing  else  to  give  us  ;  but  as  we  are  allowed  to  import 
their  cod-fish,  we  can  give  our  stone-cutters  a  job  ;  perhaps  if 
we  were  allowed  to  take  corn  in  exchange,  we  would  supply 
some  other  part  of  the  world  with  grave-stones  ;  at  all  events, 
we  would  supply  some  other  portions  of  our  workpeople  with 
work." 

Leaving  Poole,  I  proceeded  across  a  barren  country,  eleven 
miles  westward,  to  Wareham.  Several  shabby  farms  were 
passed  ;  but  three-fourths  of  the  country,  or  more,  was  covered 
with  brown  heath.  I  joined  company  with  the  relieving  oflScer 
of  the  Poole  Union,  who  was  travelling  outwards  to  dispense 
pecuniary  relief  to  the  infirm  paupers  who  were  not  able  to 
attend  personally  at  Poole.  He  was  also  engaged  part  of 
each  week  in  visiting  the  houses  of  those  who  applied  for 
parish  relief,  to  see  if  they  were  as  poor  as  they  represented 
themselves  to  be.     His  account  of  their  distress,  of  the  unqua- 
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lified  poverty  of  the  entire  rural  population,  was  most  appal- 
ling. The  stagnation  of  trade  in  Poole  had  thrown  outwards 
the  country  people,  or  prevented  them  from  coming  in  as  usual. 
They  could  buy  no  clothes,  and  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  sold  by  shopkeepers  ;  consequently  shoemakers,  tailors, 
grocers,  shipmasters,  and  all  others,  rec^uired  no  apprentices. 
The  youngsters  were  at  home  starving  like  their  parents,  and 
the  poor-rates  were  continually  on  the  increase.  In  many  of 
the  cottages  there  was  almost  no  furniture  ;  in  some  of  them 
absolutely  none.  The  people,  he  told  me,  were  driven  by  sheer 
hunfl^er  to  thieve. 

When  I  left  this  gentleman  and  got  within  the  parliament 
tary  boundaries  of  Wareham,  which  extend  seven  miles  out- 
ward, I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  I  was  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Drax, 
M.  P.  for  that  borough.  The  hopelessly  barren  brown  heath 
still  continued  on  each  side  of  the  road,  unbroken,  save  by  a 
few  rows  or  clumps  of  firs  and  the  wooden  boxes,  four  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high,  which  are  scattered  over  this  moor- 
land, to  constitute  L.IO  borough  votes.  Wareham  returns 
one  member  to  parliament;  and  the  majority,  which  has 
elected  Mr  Drax,  is  thus  made  up  by  fiction.  It  is  only  need- 
ful to  put  a  trifling  article,  such  as  a  spade,  or  shovel,  or  hat- 
chet, into  the  wooden  box,  to  constitute  occupancy  as  a  work- 
shop, and  the  person  registered  for  it  can  vote.  Thus  an 
elector  of  Salford,  or  Bochdale,  or  Dundee,  or  Greenock,  or 
any  large  town  returning  one  member,  and  who,  from  a  con- 
nection with,  and  interest  in,  commerce,  would  vote  for  a  can- 
didate who  in  his  turn  would  vote  for  free-trade  and  commer- 
cial redemption  to  the  port  of  Poole,  is  neutralized  by  the  fic- 
tion of  one  of  these  fictitious  votes  of  the  wooden  boxes. 


LETTER  FROM  HAMPSHIRE  OF  NOV.  8,  1845. 

While  the  question  of  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission 
of  more  food  is  occupying  the  attention  of  all  who  are  learned 
on  such  a  subject,  or  who  should  be  so,  in  London,  the  disease  in 
the  potatoes,  their  actual  dissolution  into  nothing  but  rotten- 
ness, is  occupying  the  attention  of  those  in  Hampshire  who 
know  little  about  port  opening  and  little  of  the  potato  disease, 
save  that  they  are  likely  to  have  much  hunger  during  the 
ensuing  winter  and  very  few  potatoes. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  so  much 
should  be  written  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland,  and  so 
little  said  of  it  by  the  newspapers,  or  apparently  known  by 
them,  or  cared  to  be  known,  in  Endand.  I  speak  of  the  west 
and  south  of  England  more  especially,  as  the  districts  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted.     If  the  state  of  the  potato-crop 
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in  Ireland  is  to  decide  the  opening  of  the  ports,  surely  the 
English  potatoes  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  the  English 
labourers,  whose  chief  article  of  diet  potatoes  are.  With  bread 
high  in  price,  and  likely  to  rise,  even  a  large  supply  of  potatoes 
would  not  be  enough  this  year.  How  much  greater  must  the 
suffering  be  when  to  deamess  of  bread  there  is  the  companion- 
ship of  scarcity  of  potatoes !  Bacon  is  now  9d.  per  lb.  in  Hamp- 
shire. No  labourer  can  buy  it ;  and,  what  is  worse,  those  who 
have  hitherto  fed  pigs  to  have  some  bacon  to  sell  to  pay  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  cannot  keep  their  pies — they  have 
no  potatoes.  Those  who  raised  good  crops,  and  stored  them 
away  apparently  sound,  find  the  mystery  of  rottenness  upon 
them,  and  the  heavy  misfortune  of  want  upon  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  and  the  repeated  assertions  of  master  agriculturists,  that 
wajres  rise  and  fall  with  the  prices  of  food,  no  rise  whatever  is 
takmg  place  in  many  parishes ;  and  even  where  there  is  a  rise, 
it  is  not  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  asserted  rule. 

In  the  parish  of  Wallop,  Mr  Lewis,  a  fanner,  with  a  good 
character  for  fair  dealing,  and  who,  like  most  others,  settles 
with  his  men  once  a  month,  told  his  men  last  Saturday,  at  the 
monthly  settlement,  that  he  would  advance  their  wages  from 
8s.  a- week,  at  which  figure  they  have  been  paid  for  a  long  while 
past,  to  9s.  The  men  begged  hard  to  have  the  sum  set  at 
10s. ;  but  Mr  Lewis  said  he  could  not  promise  it  until  he  saw 
how  his  neighbours  would  do,  some  of  whom  objectod  to  give 
the  9s.  Thus,  though  bread  has  risen  between  40  and  50  per 
cent,  since  last  year,  wages  are  only  now  rising  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  fourth  of  that  rise  in  bread.  Yet  almost  every  shil- 
ling of  these  wages  is  expended  in  food ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  potato  mystery  is  emptying  every  cottage  of  its 
potatoes. 

Already  the  village  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  feel  it,  and 
complain  that  the  labourers  are  neither  paying  what  they  owe 
for  clothes  and  groceries,  nor  are  they  making  new  purchases. 
They  are  rapidly  sinking  by  the  high  price  of  bread  to  that 
state  in  which  they  would  live  almost  exclusively  on  potatoes ; 
and  this  while  they  have  no  potatoes,  or  soon  will  have  none, 
to  live  on.  

LABOURERS  AND  LANDLORDS. 

On  Monday  (20th  of  October  1845)  I  was  present  at  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  when  premiums  were  awarded  to  about 
80  farm  labourers,  ranging  from  boys  up  to  old  men,  and  also 
to  some  women ;  the  premiums,  101  in  number,  bein^  given 
for  long  service,  for  cleverly-executed  work,  for  careful  atten- 
tion to  live  farm  stock,  for  the  1>est  cottage  gardening,  for 
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the  best  managed  allotments  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for 
the  virtue  of  foresight,  and  for  generosity  to  suiferine  relatives. 
The  premiums  vaned  from  L.5  to  L.3  for  each  individual. 

I  shall  not  at  present  halt  to  inquire  into  the  moral  worth 
of  these  sums  of  money.  Whether  their  amount  and  manner 
of  distribution  may  effect  all  the  good  which  is  expected  of 
them  is  one  question,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  givers  is 
another.  Of  the  goodness  of  the  intentions  I  have  no  doubt. 
But  some  of  the  sentiments  delivered  by  the  gentleman  who 

Presided  for  the  day  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  I  speak  of 
Iharles  Baring  Wall,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Guild- 
ford, in  agricultural  Surry,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  landed 
property  in  agricultural  Hampshire,  a  gentleman  whose  libe- 
rality is  not  that  of  sentiment  alone. 

In  addressing  the  men  and  boys,  and  the  women,  who  re* 
ceived  the  premiums  at  the  Town  Hall,  he  said,  amongst  other 
thinffs: — 

^' The  secretary  had  stated  the  pleasing  fact  that  L.lOO  had 
been  distributed  that  day ;  but  this  was  not  mentioned  because 
it  was  a  large  sum,  nor  as  beine  adequate  to  the  value  of  the 
labourers  around  him.  They  all  knew  their  value  as  labourers. 
They  all  knew  what  they  owed  to  them  for  giving  them  the 
sweat  of  their  brow — the  aid  of  their  toil ;  and  it  would,  he 
believed,  gratify  those  who  thus  honourably  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  their  station  to  know  that  they  were  sympathized  and  co- 
operated with  by  their  employers.^ 

And,  in  addressing  tlie  clergy,  gentry,  and  farmers,  after 
dinner,  at  the  Orosvenor  Hotel,  he  said : — 

^^  That  they  did  their  duty  fully,  he  did  not  pretend  to  say ; 
few  did  ;  but  still  they  were  on  the  way,  and  he  hoped  each 
successive  year  would  find  them  approximating  more  nearly  to 
it.  Since  he  knew  the  county,  great  improvements  had  taken 
place  in  it,  and  especially  during  the  last  seven  years,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  that  society.  They  were  all  liable  to 
ride  their  favourite  hobby  over-much,  and  though  he  highlv 
estimated  the  value  of  such  an  institution,  he  did  not  think 
that  it  could  cure  all  the  evils  of  our  present  social  state.  It 
was  merely  one  of  many  agencies  widch  must  be  employed, 
and  in  its  own  way  had  its  use ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  state, 
that  it  had  not  only  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  landlords, 
but  also  of  the  tenantry  of  the  district,  ahd  under  their  aus- 
pices it  was  doing  much  good.  They  might  not  be  able  to  go 
at  railway  speed,  but  he  hoped  they  were  steady  and  sure. 
The  more  happy  they  made  the  people,  the  more  they  would 
promote  their  individual  interests.  They  must  give  education 
to  improve  the  mind ;  and,  at  least,  they  ought  to  secure  to 
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the  work-people  good  full  bellies  and  well  clad  backs. — (Cheers.) 
This  would  give  them  a  better  return  than  any  speculation 
whatever ;  it  would  join  them  all  in  bonds  of  union,  rich  and 
poor  together,  and  soften  down  the  asperities  which  were  but 
too  apt  to  grow  out  of  the  want  of  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society.'*^ 

Mr  Twynam,  a  tenant  fanner,  having  given  utterance  to 
similar  sentiments,  a  gentleman  present,  Mr  Busigny,  com- 
plained that  much  of  what  was  done  and  said  at  these  meetings 
was  idle  show.  The  labourers  wanted  better  wages,  better  food, 
and  better  cottages ;  and,  if  the  landlords  were  sincere  in  their 
friendship  for  the  labourer  they  would  all  dine  together  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  instead  of  at  different  inns,  at  different 
hours,  on  different  kinds  of  fare. 

Mr  Wall,  in  reference  to  these  remarks,  spoke  to  this 
effect : — 

*^  With  respect  to  the  cottages  round  Stockbridge,  he  did 
not  personally  know  their  condition — not  thoroughly  ;  but 
those  on  his  own  estate  were  very  different  from  what  they  had 
been.  In  some  districts  much  difficulty  existed  in  improving 
the  cottages,  because  they  were  held  on  lives,  and  the  land- 
owners had  no  power  over  them  whatever.  Still,  even  with 
such  property,  a  change  for  the  better  was  in  progress.  He 
did  not  like  standing  up  to  his  own  class,  merely  because  he 
belonged  to  it,  but  he  had  on  several  occasions  when  these  life- 
hold  properties  fell  in,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ''  doing 
what  he  liked  with  his  own,'^  taken  advantage  of  that  circum- 
stance to  improve  the  cottages  upon  them.  With  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  the  labourers  into  the  room,  he  was  sure  there 
was  among  those  present  no  more  objection  to  sit  with  a  smock- 
frock  on  each  side  than  a  frock-coat — the  class  to  which  he 
(Mr  Wall)  belonged.  But  he  questioned  whether  there  were 
not  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  If  all  had  been  admitted 
the  room  would  have  been  too  full  even  for  Mr  Busingy,  and 
as  the  labourers  could  not  themselves  have  afforded  it,  he  did 
not  know  whether  Mr  B.  would  have  liked  to  pay  for  the  wine, 
&c.,  which  the  smock-frocks  liked  as  well  as  the  frock-coats. 
— (Laughter.)  He  had  considered  the  subject,  and  had  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inadvisable.  The  workpeople 
had  dined  at  a  more  convenient  hour,  and  had  got  away  in 
good  time  to  their  own  homes.  They  enjoyed  themselves  more 
amon^  their  own  class ;  they  did  not  injure  themselves  by 
spending  above  their  means,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the  com- 
fort or  convenience  of  either  one  or  the  other  class  to  drive 
them  forcibly  together.  At  the  same  time  he  repeated  there 
was  no  personal  disinclination  to  dine  with  smock-frocks,  and 
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if  Mr  Busigny  would  get  up  another  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cottages,  and  a  dmner  at  the  Three  Gups,  he  (Mr 
Wall)  would  be  happy,  not  to  preside,  but  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  contribute  to  his  utmost  to  aid 
its  objects.^ 

I  have  given  theso  quotations  from  Mr  Wallas  addresses  for 
two  purposes.  First,  because  they  suggest  some  remarks  on 
a  topic  which  has  lately  occupied  some  public  attention.  We 
have  read  of  the  Messrs  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  holding 
their  annual  soiree  with  their  work-people,  and  enjoying — 
masters,  men,  and  invited  guests — a  social  evening  on  perfect 
equality.  We  have  heard  of  the  factory  works  of  Oldham  in- 
viting their  employers  to  a  soiree ;  and,  rising  above  mere  social 
equauty,  they  (the  workmen)  have  filled  the  position  of  hosts 
to  the  masters.  We  have  heard  that  the  factory  workers  in 
the  employment  of  the  Messrs  Bright  of  Rochdale,  stated 
to  be  above  900  in  number,  were  brought  to  Manches- 
ter in  a  special  train  the  other  day,  as  were  also  those  of 
Messrs  Whittaker  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  1200  in  number,  to 
see  the  Free-Trade  Bazaar,  the  day  beine  given  as  a  holiday, 
and  the  expenses  of  transit  to  and  from  Manchester  and  the 
admission  to  the  Bazaar  paid  by  the  respective  emplovers. 
Other  reports  of  holidays  and  kind  approaches  to  occasional 
equalitv  of  social  life  reach  us  from  the  regions  of  the  factories. 
We,  who  live  at  a  distance,  have  heard  the  wings  of  the  press 
flapping  over  us,  with  poetry  on  them,  mingled  with  the  elo- 
quent joy  of  Seneant  Talfourd  at  finding  the  hard-handed  hard- 
working men  of  Manchester  taking  bovhood^s  play,  and  bo}'- 
hood^s  name  to  the  play,  of  the  ^^  Saturday  half-holiday.^^  The 
same  press,  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  wings ;  to 
wit,  supplements,  double  supplements,  and  additional  sup- 
plementis  to  the  double,  brought  us  from  London — London  hav- 
ing inhaled  it  as  if  by  a  breath  from  Manchester — Jerrold^s 
speech,  with  its  simile,  already  illustrious,  of  the  polar  bear  on 
the  polar  ice,  the  bear  and  the  ice  drifting  into  lighter  and 
warmer  latitudes ;  and  the  poor  beast,  used  to  darkness, 
howling  and  roaring,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  tcere  coming  together 
— ^fit  type  of  the  bears  of  human  kind,  who  have  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light. 

We  have  heard,  too,  of  Leclair  of  Paris  giving  a  hundred 
workmen,  and  upwards,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  business, 
on  the  principle  and  in  the  faith  that  he  himself  would  have 
higher  profit  because  they  would  become  better  workers  and 
better  men.  All  these  things,  indicating  human  progress,  have 
dome  upon  us  from  the  cities  and  from  uie  marts  of  trade  with- 
in a  few  weeks. 

But  in  those  few  weeks  we  have  also  heard  from  Dorsetehire 
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that  ^^  an  experiment"^  was  made  by  George  Bankes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
and  his  agricultural  friends,  to  dine  labourers  and  landowners 
in  the  same  room ;  and  farther,  we  have  heard  that  the  experi- 
ment was  successful.  But  again  we  have  heard  from  other 
quarters  that  it  was  a  shabby  thing  to  put  the  labourers  at  a 
side  table  by  themselves,  and  dismiss  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
eaten  their  dinner  and  given  '^  three  cheers  for  the  gentlemen.'" 
Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  sociality  of  the  men 
and  masters  of  Dorset  and  the  sociality  of  the  men  and  masters 
of  Oldham  in  Lancashire. 

Now  I  have  never  been  inclined  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
Mr  George  Bankes — ^but  I  think  in  this  dinner  experiment  he 
has  not  been  fairly  treated.  To  compare  the  working  men  of 
Oldham — who,  many  of  them,  in  the  experience  of  public  meet- 
ings become  public  men,  while  in  years  they  are  little  beyond 
boys ;  who  all  of  them  associate  together  through  boyhood  and 
manhood  in  the  direction  of  societies,  assemblies,  and  delibent- 
tive  meetings — to  compare  them  with  the  farm  labourers,  who 
have  no  experience  in  public  association  (unless  it  be  the  experi- 
ence of  disaster,  when  Dorsetshire  labourers  associated,  and 
were  dispersed  by  transportation,)  to  compare  the  factory 
workers — who,  being  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  managing  their 
masters  by  associative  experience,  and  who  at  last,  in  friendship, 
treat  their  masters  to  their  hospitality — ^with  the  secluded  and 
excluded,  the  clodded  and  clayed,  farming-men  of  Dorsetshire 
is  unfair.  But  as  you  will  see  in  my  next  letter,  even  land- 
owners and  land-labourers  associate  together,  with  a  liberal- 
ity and  kindness  on  one  side,  and  independence  and  enjoyment 
on  the  other,  not  surpassed  anywhere  else  by  any  other  people. 
I  have,  at  least,  seen  one  such  assemblage ;  and  it  is  because  I 
have  seen  it  that  I  have  given  the  quotations  in  this  letter  from 
Mr  WalPs  addresses  at  Stockbridge. 

If  any  gentleman  can  contend  at  an  agricultural  dinner  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  mingle  people  together  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  mingled,  he  can  best  afford  to  do  so.  He  asks  to  pre- 
serve the  separate  dinners,  because  he  knows  the  parties  on 
each  side  prepared  to  dine  are  not  prepared  to  meet.  But  he 
holds  a  festival  with  his  own  labourers  and  poorer  neighbours, 
because  he  and  they  are  prepared  to  meet,  and  can  enjoy  the 
meeting. 


MR  WALL'S  FESTIVAL  AT  NORMAN  COURT. 

This  occurred  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  September.  I  was  at 
that  time  attending  the  poor-law  inquiry  at  the  Andover  work- 
house. Andover  is  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  Norman  Court, 
and  ten  miles  from  the  village  of  Broughton.     That  village  is 
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four  miles  or  thereabout  from  Normau  Court.  Hearing  of  the 
festival,  I  came  across  the  country  to  see  it.  Not  knowing  any- 
where else  to  go  to,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  Broughton ;  and 
I  wish  I  may  never  have  worse ;  I  should  like  to  see  all  who 
can  appreciate  good  accommodation  as  well  quartered  as  I 
have  been  at  the  village  inn  there. 

On  the  16th,  the  day  before  the  festival,  the  rain  poured  and 
the  wind  blew ;  cloud  careered  after  cloud,  and  blast  warred 
with  blast.  Still  cooks  cooked,  carpenters  hammered,  tents 
were  erected  ;  and  in  the  villages  of  Broughton  on  one  side, 
and  West  Tytherlev  and  West  Dean  on  the  other,  preparations 
were  going  forwara  in  boiling  and  roasting  to  supply  the  re- 
spective  tents  of  the  innkeepers  in  the  park,  only  second  in 
magnitude  to  the  roasting  and  boiling  at  the  squire^s  mansion 
in  the  park.  But,  large  as  they  were,  they  were  second  to  that ; 
the  cooking  there  was  on  a  scale  of  great  compass. 

The  reason  why  the  innkeepers  of  the  villages  had  tents  in  the 
park  was,  that  more  people  were  expected  to  come,  and  did 
come,  than  the  mansion  could  hold ;  and  because,  on  a  former 
occasion,  several  thousands  of  strangers  had  been  there  more 
than  provision  had  been  made  for,  or  were  invited ;  and  who, 
thougn  admitted  to  the  tables  so  long  as  anything  remained 
on  them,  only  displaced  others  who  had  been  invited ;  all  of 
them  saying,  if  they  had  only  been  able  to  get  something  to 
buy  to  eat,  the  stayine  to  see  the  sports  and  the  grand  fire- 
works at  night  would  have  been  more  agreeable. 

This  year  Mr  Wall  issued  tickets  to  ^1  who  had  been  invit- 
ed to  dine,  amounting  to  about  1000,  and  better  accommodation 
was  therefore  secured.  The  sports,  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
healthful,  pleasing,  and  harmless  games,  were  open  to  every 
one  who  came,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  nor  from  whence. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  dawned,  and  was  fair  and  clear. 
For  ten  days  and  nights  there  had  been  rain  and  wind — some- 
times more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  but  always  less  or 
more  of  both.  As  already  said,  on  the  previous  day  was  a 
storm.  This  morning  was  agreeably  bright  and  fine.  A  few 
drops  came  on  once  or  twice  before  the  sun  had  risen  high ; 
but  the  sun  himself,  so  pleasant  upon  the  holiday-goers,  seemed 
to  say,  as  they  said — 

'^  What  a  shame  i  we  ought  to  have  no  rain  to-day .""  And 
then  the  rain  said,  '*  Well,  then,  I  shall  go  somewhere  else  ;'*'* 
and  it  shrunk  within  its  clouds,  and  they  bundled  themselves 
up,  and  mounted  upon  a  high  and  dry  wind,  and  rode  away. 

Having  breakfasted  at  the  Greyhound,  or  the  Hare  and 
Hound,  or  the  Dogs — I  am  not  sure  which  it  is,  but  the  tra- 
veller who  likes  a  good  breakfast,  the  freshest  of  wateroresses, 
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and  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee  and  cream,  will  not 
make  any  mistake,  as  it  is  '^  the  house  of  the  village/^  Having 
breakfasted,  and  read,  while  at  breakfast,  the  printed  rules 
of  that  day's  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower-show,  the  competitors 
in  which  were  all  to  be  labourers  living  in  cottages  rented  from 
Mr  Wall,  in  Broughton,  the  two  Tytherleys,  (East  and  West,) 
for  which  show  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  scale  of  premiums 
were  awarded ;  having  breakfasted,  and  also  read  at  break- 
fast the  catalogue  of  the  Norman  Court  Lending  Library, 
which  library  consists  of  500  or  more  volumes,  provided  at  Mr 
Wall'^s  expense,  the  only  qualifications  to  obtain  which  is  a 
desire  to  read  and  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  book, 
the  books  consisting  of  the  best  periodiccJ  and  serial  works  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  standard  works  in  religious,  moral,  and 
scientific  biographies,  poetry,  instructive  tales,  and  so  forth ; 
having  also,  when  at  breakfast,  listened,  as  I  have  often  done 
since,  not  only  in  Broughton,  but  in  all  the  villages  and  dis- 
tricts around  Norman  Court,  to  the  respectful,  grateful,  almost 
reverential  remarks  on  Mr  Wall,  as  a  kind  landlord  and  libe- 
ral helper  of  all  who  need  a  rich  man's  help — as  an  employer 
of  many  men,  and  a  payer  of  good  wages — ^as  the  protector, 
not  only  of  the  livings  but  of  the  dead — the  restorer  of  grave- 
stones of  churchyards  and  of  churches ;  having  breakfasted, 
read,  and  listened  to  all  these  things,  I,  with  some  other 
friends,  drove  off  in  a  "  trap''  for  Norman  Court. 

Up  Broughton  Hill,  westward,  we  toiled,  one  or  two  getting 
out,  that  the  horse  might  have  less  toil ;  up  Broughton  Hill,  a 
portion  of  the  chalky  ridge  crossing  the  country,  we  went,  and 
got  to  the  top  of  it,  and  upon  the  old  Roman  road  from 
Winchester  to  Salisbury,  (Winton  to  Sarum,)  locally  called 
the  "  Devil's  Walk,"  which  road  in  part  was  altered  and 
amended  by  the  Socialists  of  Harmony  Hall,  who  are  now  in 
difliculties  with  their  property,  difficulties  which  some  vener- 
able fathers  and  mothers  of  the  villages  say  were  to  be  expected 
to  befall  anybody  who  meddled  with  the  "Devil's  Walk;" 
having  surmounted  Brouffhton  Hill,  and  left  the  wide  expanse 
of  woodless  farm  fields  benind,  turning  only  round  to  look  down 
upon  Broughton  in  its  nest  of  trees  for  a  minute,  and  upon  the 
three  Wallops,  in  their  bourne  farther  north,  and  upon  "  Len- 
nard's  Grave,"  (the  cross  roads  which,  so  named,  tell  their  own 
tale,)  between  us  and  the  villages  of  the  Wallops,  we  looked 
westward  and  southward  into  a  country  all  different  from  that 
east  and  north  of  us.  A  succession  of  woodlands,  now  in  hol- 
lows and  now  on  heights ;  now  with  open  fields,  and  elsewhere 
with  winding  glades ;  now  humble  and  copse-like,  and  again 
lofty  and  majestic,  lay  before  us  and  below  us,  over  a  distance 
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of  six  miles,  bounded  by  another  bold  range  of  chalky  hills, 
resembling  that  which  we  had  just  come  over. 

By  turns  we  went  down  and  again  up ;  to  the  left  and  to 
the  right,  and  on  forward,  turning  again  and  again.  Elderly 
men  and  women  were  standing  aside  to  let  us  pass  in  the  nar* 
row  woodland  roads,  or  setting  down  to  rest  themselves  with 
their  baskets  of  vegetables  which  they  were  carrying  to  the 
show.  Boys  with  clean  ^^  smocks^^  on,  or  new  jackets,  were 
pushing  on  as  fast  as  they  had  breath  to  Norman  Court,  and 
shouting  as  we  passed ;  old  and  youne,  male  and  female,  rich 
and  poor — most  of  the  rich,  who  had  norses  at  home,  walking 
as  well-as  the  poor,  lest  there  might  be  no  stabling  for  all  the 
horses  expected  there  ;  all  these  peopled  the  roads ;  and  each 
gave  the  other  joy  of  the  fine  dav,  as  they  joumied  onward. 

To  linger  long  enough  to  tell  how  the  ripening  filberts  hung 
upon  the  bushes  which  bordered  us  in  clusters ;  how  the  glit- 
tering wet  in  the  morning  sun  gave  freshness  to  the  autumn 
leaves ;  how  the  dark  woods  towered  aloft,  and  the  stealthy 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  if  it  crept  into  a  solemn  cathedral  silently 
and  softly  to  worship ;  to  Imger  long  enough  to  describe  all 
these  would  be  to  leave  neither  space  nor  time  for  what  is 
coming. 

We  arrived  near  the  front  of  the  mansion,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  southward  over  woods,  and  meadows,  and 
fields ;  dells,  eminences,  openings,  thickets,  and  through  noble 
park  trees,  amid  which  the  carriage  roads  led  off  and  lost 
themselves.  On  one  side  of  the  mansion  next  us,  extending 
over  a  dozen  acres  or  so  backwards,  and  now  on  our. right 
hand,  was  a  ffreen  smooth  sward  embosomed  in  lofty  lines  of 
trees,  these  hues  being  but  the  front-rank  men  of  deep  tickets. 
Into  this  we  turned,  and  drove  to  the  tent  of  Mr  Lane,  from 
Broughton,  which  stood  fronting  downward  and  towards  us. 

On  our  right  hand,  at  entering  under  the  trees,  was  the 
sign  of  the  Lion,  Mr  Beauchamp,  from  West  Dean,  and  half- 
way up,  in  front  of  the  trees,  was  the  Black  Horse,  Mr 
Fowkes,  from  West  Tytherley.  Varieties  of  other  smaller 
tents,  with  confectionary  and  exhibitions  of  natural  curiosi- 
tios,  and  such  like,  were  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  But  the 
erand  attraction  were  two  tents  of  Mr  WalPs,  on  the  left 
nand  side,  near  the  centre ;  one  was  for  the  show  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  flowers ;  and  the  other  was  a  kind  of  store, 
at  which  Mr  Wall  himself  presided,  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  fancy  and  useful  articles,  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  those  who 
might  win  them  at  such  games  as  archery,  for  which  there 
were  six  targets,  with  bows  and  arrows  in  abundance ;  such 
games  aUo  as  cricket,  and  pearly  all  kinds  of  ball^playing. 
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puff  and  dart,  quoits,  hurdle-racing,  leaping,  and  so  on.  There 
were  generally  such  chances  as  twelve  shots  for  a  penny; 
the  men  attending  to  the  targets,  &c.,  receiving  the  pennies, 
and  giving  a  ticket  to  the  winners,  who  carried  it  to  Mr  Wall, 
and  received  prizes  according  to  its  amount.  If  it  was  a  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  or  three  shillings  ticket,  there  would  be 
a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  knife  perhaps,  or  a  hat,  or  a  waist- 
coat. For  the  children  there  were  swings  and  roundabouts ; 
and  ropes  with  seats  on  them  were  suspended  between  the 
venerable  trees,  that  young  people  who  wished  to  swing  might 
swing  there. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  show  was  exceedingly  good,  and 
would  have  done  credit  to  many  professioncJ  gardeners.  It 
certainly  did  credit  to  Mr  Wall's  cottagers,  of  whom  about 
100  were  competitors.  The  judges  were  Mr  White,  the 
gardener  at  Norman  Court,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  whose 
names  I  now  forget.  The  beautiful  fuschias,  and  other 
flowering  plants  from  the  cottage  windows,  shewed  favourably 
for  the  domestic  neatness  ana  taste.  So  did  the  garden 
products  tell  for  cottier  industry.  But,  if  all  dwellers  in 
humble  houses  had  as  good  dwellings  and  gardens,  with  as 
good  a  squire,  and  as  good  a  steward  between  them  and  the 
squire,  as  they  have,  there  would  be  more  comfort  and  more 
industry  exercised  to  obtain  it  throughout  England  than 
there  now  is. 

As  visitors  arrived,  some  in  carriages,  some  in  vans,  and 
some  in  holiday  waggons,  others  in  gigs  and  trap-carts,  from 
distances  varying  from  one  to  ten  miles,  those  who  were 
known  had  tickets  given  them  by  Mr  Sergeant,  the  land- 
steward,  to  the  dinner.  A  yeoman  cavalry  band,  in  their 
uniform,  mounted  about  and  played  music,  which  the  woods 
re-echoed,  or  would  have  re-echoed,  had  there  been  less  din 
of  human  voices  and  a  lower  breeze  of  wind.  There  were 
several  policemen  of  the  county  constabulary  on  the  sround, 
but,  as  it  was  observed  at  the  time,  every  man  was  his  own 
constable  ;  no  mischief  was  done. 

^  The  chief  dinner  was  spread  in  the  court-yard  of  the  man- 
sion twice,  from  250  to  300  hundred  dining  each  time.  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  however,  dined  in  the  tents  on  the 
green,  having  tickets  which  paid  for  their  admission  and  their 
fare.  Each  party  dining  in  the  court  passed  into  the  man- 
sion, and  went  through  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  by  way  of  exit.  On  a  former  occasion,  the  house 
was  left  open  to  every  person  indiscriminately.  They  did  no 
wilful  damage,  but  there  being  manv  thousands  of  them  goin^ 
in  and  out  for  a  whole  day,  they  did  damage  to  elegant  nirni- 
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ture,  whether  intending  it  or  not.  On  that  occasion,  a  gentle* 
man  staying  on  a  visit  with  Mr  Wall  had  left  his  bedroom 
door  open,  not  expecting  that  any  of  the  strangers  would 
penetrate  there ;  also  he  kft  his  money  in  sovereigns  and  his 
jewellery  lying  open  on  his  table.  The  staring  wonderers, 
who  had  never  before  been  in  such  a  house,  went,  hundred 
after  hundred,  into  that  room,  as  well  as  into  others ;  but 
there  was  not  there  nor  in  the  house  a  single  act  of  theft 
committed.  Yet  these  people  had  the  full  complement  of 
poachers,  petty  thieves,  and  loose  reputations  among  them ; 
persons  who  were  honest  against  their  incUnation,  because 
they  saw  and  felt  they  were  trusted. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr  Wall  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
tables,  but  did  not  preside ;  the  presidency  and  several  other 
offices  of  honour  devolved  on  some  of  the  principal  tenants 
and  the  farm-steward.  The  domestic  servants,  from  the 
house-steward  downward,  waited  on  and  served  the  visitors 
with  alacrity  and  kindness ;  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  if  the  kind 
spirit  of  their  master  was  thoroughly  infused  into  them. 

On  Mr  WalPs  health  being  given,  he  delivered  a  short 
address,  thaniinff  the  people  for  coming  to  see  him  and  dine 
ioith  Am,  and  hoping  to  see  them  again  and  again,  and  to  see 
a  closer  bond  of  friendship  established  between  persons  of  all 
ranks  than  there  ever  yet  had  been. 

The  sports  upon  the  green  went  on.  Every  minute  some 
prize  was  won  at  one  or  other  of  the  games.  The  floor  of  the 
tent  in  which  the  vegetable  show  had  been  was  boarded  for 
dancing,  with  a  platform  for  the  band.  Accordingly  there 
was  dancing.  And,  when  night  closed  in,  there  were  fire- 
works ;  and  these  were  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  rarely  excelled, 
if  ever  excelled  at  all.  Artists  of  first-rate  ability  were 
brought  from  London  to  conduct  their  exhibition.  Fire 
balloons  went  off  and  away,  and  rockets  went  up  and 
shot  ofl^,  and  showered  down  brilliancies  that  illumined 
the  wondering  country.  While  the  multitudes  gazed  and 
admired,  devices  in  fire  of  all  shades  and  colours,  and  of  many 
meanings,  succeeded  each  other,  rockets  firing  all  the  time, 
with  a  magnificence  that  would  have  made  Vauxhall  clap 
hands  and  shout.  But  there  was  little  shouting  here,  and  not 
a  hand  was  clapped.  The  excessive  wonder  at  such  prodi- 
gies dcHie  in  fire  constrained  to  silence.  And  the  silence  of 
the  human  tongues  was  aU  the  deeper,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  fire-works  lul  the  greater,  that  the  black  shadows  of  the 
trees  started  back,  and  struggled  to  be  out  of  sight,  each 
behind  his  own  tree,  as  if  affrighted  ;  while  the  lofty  branches 
shewed  themselves  in  the  red  glare  and  in  the  blue,  as  if  the 
giants  of  the  forest  stood  with  heads  erect  and  hair  on  end. 
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A  DAY  AT  TAMWORTH  AND  DRAYTON  MANOR. 

Jwu  1844. 

1  SPENT  a  day  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drayton 
Manor,  the  seat  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  Staffordshire.  My  visit 
related  entirely  to  agriculture,  as  it  did  at  Althorp  Park,  and 
had  no  reference  to  anything  that  might  be  seen  and  reported, 
and  used  for  or  against  Sir  Robert  Feel  as  a  member  of  the 
government  or  the  head  of  a  political  party.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  hailed  with  pleasure  the  declaration  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  last  year  in  favour  of  agricultural  reforma- 
tion ;  and  while  some  people  professed  to  think  that  a  Prime 
Minister  might  have  been  more  appropriately  employed  than 
in  talking  to  farmers  about  "  leases,  and  ^'  hares  and  rabbits,^^ 
and  '^  buUs,"^  I  thought  otherwise.  Believing,  as  I  did,  that 
much  required  to  be  done  for  amculture — and  in  the  soil  of 
England  lies  a  vast  amount  of  undeveloped  wealth — ^that  much 
could  be  done  if  the  owners  of  land  would  condescend  to 
become  men  of  business,  and  assist  in  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  their  own  estates.  I  was  filled  with  great  hopes 
when  I  read  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  speech  to  his  tenantry,  not 
only  because  it  indicated  his  views  as  a  landlord,  but  tnat  he, 
b6ing  Prime  Minister,  and  the  most  eminent  man  of  many 
landlords,  was  likely  to  become  an  example  to  those  who  will 
follow  but  will  not  lead — to  those  who  will  not  shrink  from 
any  task,  however  difficult,  if  the  task  be  fashionable. 

But  if  I  had  ffone  to  Drayton  loaded  with  prejudice  against 
its  distinguished  owner,  I  could  not  have  retained  such  pre- 
judices many  hours.  For  instance,  after  walking  to  the  farm- 
yard and  looking  at  two  bulls — one  of  them  a  splendid  animal, 
and  I  believe  the  same  which  Sir  Robert  promised  to  buy  for 
the  use  of  the  tenantry— I  went  through  the  Park,  passed 
the  village  of  Drayton  Basset,  and  got  into  conversation  with 
the  people  whom  I  found  at  work  on  the  farms  belonging  to 
the  manor,  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  manorial 
steward,  and  I  found  almost  all  of  these  people  speak  readily 
and  favourably  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  without  any  leading  ques- 
tions being  put  to  them. 

To  one  man,  who  was  hoeing  potatoes  in  his  garden, 
beyond  a  thick  lofty  hed^e  that  skirted  the  way-side,  I  spoke 
thus,  after  getting  admittance  by  the  little  gate  in  front  of 
the  cottage : — 

"  You  require  rain,  do  you  not !  Do  your  potatoes  grow 
at  all  in  such  scorching  weather  as  this  V* 

"  They  hardly  grow.  Some  do  not  grow  at  all,  and  them 
as  do,  wont  grow  much  more  if  rain  do  not  come.     This  is 
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hard  weather  for  the  country ;  the  pastures  are  gone  every- 
where, and  the  cattle  and  sheep  have  to  be  put  in  the  meadows 
to  keep  them  from  starving ;  and  then  the  meadows  wont 

five  no  hay ;  and  the  potatoes,  if  rain  should  come,  will  strike 
own,  those  of  them  that  have  come  any  length,  and  potatoes 
never  do  no  good  that  strike  into  the  ground  a  second  growth ; 
yet,  please  God  we  have  rain,  things  may  come  round  yet. 
Wheat  looks  well,  but  barley  don^t ;  and  cabbages  make  little 
way  as  yet ;  onions  hardly  shew  themselves.*^ 

^'  You  have  a  good  garden  here ;  how  much  is  there  of  it, 
half  an  acre  T 

^'  There  or  thereabout.  I  never  heard  it  exactly  said  ;  but 
Sir  Robert  asked  me  just  as  you  do  if  there  was  half  an  acre^ 
That  was  when  he  came  to  take  possession,  after  old  Sir 
Robert  died  ;  and  I  said  I  thought  there  would  be  half  an 
acre  taking  it  all  into  account ;  taking  in  that  comer  where 
the  hives  stand,  and  that  where  the  faggots  are  built  on  and 
the  pigstye,'' 

'^The  cottage  and  garden  belong,  then,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peeir 

^^  Yes,  I  rent  it  of  Sir  Robert.  I  would  not  have  such  a 
garden  from  a  farmer ;  at  least  not  at  the  price  I  have  it  of 
Sir  Robert ;  and,  perhaps,  not  at  any  price.  You  see  I  aia 
old  now ;  I  am  turned  seventy^one.^" 

^  You  certainly  don't  look  that  age ;  I  should  not  have 
supposed  you  were  sixty .^ 

«« Every  one  says  that.  I  have  been  very  hearty,  thank 
Ood,  all  my  life,  and  until  these  rheumatics  came  on  me  I  had 
nothing  to  hurt  me ;  but  I  am  crushed  with  the  rheumatics 
that  I  cannot  stand  upright.  I  cannot  put  on  or  ofiP  my 
waistcoat  without  assistance,  and  I  cannot  lift  my  hand  above 
my  shoulders.  But  it  is  all  the  rheumatism.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  could  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  this  garden  and 
the  cheap  rent.  Sir  Robert  is  very  good  to  the  like  of  me.  He 
does  not  disturb  us.  The  farmers  would  like  to  have  the 
hedges  stubbed  up  and  the  gardens  thrown  into  the  corn- 
fields ;  but  Sir  Robert  will  not  let  that  be  done  as  long  as  we 
old  people  live,  and  he  is  very  good  in  getting  every  family  in 
Drayton  a  rood  of  land  at  a  low  rent.  He  does  not  do  it  as 
some  gentlemen  I  hear  of — ^he  does  not  make  the  labourer's 
rood  uie  dearest  piece  of  land  on  the  estate — ^he  makes  it  the 
cheapest.  You  would  see  it  down  there  beside  the  church, 
he  lets  them  have  good  land  at  the  price  of  worst  land,  and 
pays  the  rates ;  they  have  no  rates  to  pay."" 
Have  you  lived  long  here  ?'' 
I  lived  here  in   Lord  Weymouth's  time,  and  then  in 
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Squire  Fisher'^s  time,  and  then  I  saw  old  Sir  Robert  Peel  get 
the  manor,  and  now  I  am  under  young  Sir  Robert.  I  have  been 
more  than  fifty  years  here  :  but  I  am  not  a  native  of  this  parish, 
and  they  would  have  had  me  out  of  it  only  for  Sir  Robert,  the 
present  Sir  Robert,  1  mean."" 

"  Who  would  have  had  you  out  T 

'^  The  principal  men  of  the  parish,  the  fanners  and  the  bom 
natives,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  You  see,  when  young  Sir 
Robert  came  and  took  possession  of  the  estate,  they  had  a 
parish  meeting  at  Drayton  Basset,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
there,  and  it  was  proposed,  because  the  rates  were  so  high,  that 
every  working  man  that  was  living  in  the  parish  and  was  not 
bom  in  it  should  bo  forced  away.  So  aiter  this  had  been 
said,  and  was  urged  on  Sir  Robert,  he  said,  *  Gentlemen,  there 
may  be  some  justice  in  what  you  want  me  to  do,  if  you  have 
nobody  belonging  to  this  parish  living  in  other  parishes.  But 
answer  me  that  question  first*  Are  all  the  natives  of  the 
parish  of  Drayton  Basset  living  in  itf  and  they  said  no; 
there  were  many  people  living  out  of  the  parish  who  had  been 
bom  in  it.  '  Well,'  says  Sir  Robert  to  them,  *you  must  lay  your 
account  to  have  all  them  back  again ;  because  if  one  parish 
send  all  away  but  its  own  natives,  another  will  do  the  same, 
and  those  natives  must  come  to  their  own  parish.  Do  you  not 
see  that  in  such  a  case  you  will  have  more  people  to  provide 
for  than  you  have  now  i  Do  you  not  see  that  all  your  natives 
who  have  gone  to  settle  at  Tamworth,  even  it  may  be  in  Bir- 
mingham, or  the  Potteries,  or  London,  wiU  all  be  sent  back  to 
you,  besides  your  labourers  who  are  working  to  farmers  in  other 
parishes  in  this  neighbourhood !  Before  you  ask  me  to  assist 
you  in  expelling  every  one  from  this  pari^  not  bom  in  it,  you 
should  tell  me  if  you  are  ready  to  take  all  your  own  back.'  But 
never  a  word  more  did  they  say  about  it.  They  had  never 
looked  at  it  in  that  way  ;  they  only  thought  if  they  got  the 
like  of  me  and  my  wife  away,  as  we  were  growing  old,  that  they 
would  save  their  rates.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  them  open 
their  eyes.  He  said  every  man  that  gets  an  honest  living  nas 
a  right  to  get  his  living  where  he  can.'' 

'^  I  think  Sir  Robert  spoke  good  sense,  but  I  would  have 
been  surprised  if  he  had  spoken  otherwise.  I  am  surprised 
that  your  natives  of  the  parish  should  have  been  so  silly  as  to 
ask  Sir  Robert  to  do  such  a  thing.'' 

'*  It  was  well  for  me  that  Sir  Robert  spoke  as  he  did,  for 
what  could  I  have  done  to  be  sent  away  to  my  own  parish 
after  being  fifty  years  out  of  it !  He  said  to  them,  ^  What  does 
it  matter  where  a  man  goes  to  get  his  living  if  he  gets  it 
honestly  f  and  they  had  not  a  word  to  say  after  that.      They 
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had  tried  before  to  get  all  the  pariah  of  one  mind  to  press  on 
Sir  Robert  to  help  them,  but  he  said,  ^  What  does  it  matter 
where  a  man  gets  a  living  if  he  gets  it  honestly ! '  ^ 

*'  Sir  Robert  spoke  good  sense  when  he  said  that ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  and  some  other  persons  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  here  speak  so  well  of  him  as  a  considerate  landlord.*" 

^^  Aye,  he  said,  *  What  does  it  matter  where  a  man  gets  his 
living  if  he  gets  it  honestly  f  and  they  had  not  another  word 
to  say.*^ 

"  What  is  your  name  f 

^' John  Salt.  I  was  seven  years  with  one  master,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  been  here  with  another  master.  I 
never  did  no  hann,  so  I  don^t  oare  who  knows  my  name.  When 
I  asked  Sir  Robert  to  let  me  have  the  house  and  the  warden 
continued  as  it  was  in  old  Sir  Robertas  time,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  me,  but  if  he  found  I  was  a  man  of  good  character  he 
would  not  refuse  me.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  what 
any  one  could  say  of  m^  character,  and  he  asked  them  at  the 
meeting  at  the  church  if  I  was  a  man  of  good  character,  and 
none  of  them  had  nothing  to  say  against  me.  So  he  says, 
*  What  does  it  matter  where  a  man  gets  a  living  if  he  gets  it 
honestly  V  " 

"  But  I  think  Sir  Robert  might  have  given  you  a  better 
house  ;  it  seems  as  if  it  would  tumble  to  the  ground  T 

'^  Stay  now,  stay>  and  I  will  tell  you  how  that  is.  He  said 
to  me  there  was  no  objection  to  me  continuing  here,  but  there 
must  be  a  new  house  built,  and  I  said,  I  hope  not,  Sir  Robert ; 
the  old  house,  if  it  is  repaired,  will  do  all  my  time  and  my  wife^s 
time ;  and  he  said,  *•  Are  you  really  against  having  a  new  house 
built  r  and  I  said,  '  Please  you.  Sir  Robert,  we  have  been  so 
many  years  in  the  old  one,  and  brought  up  all  our  family  in  it, 
we  would  just  like  you  to  let  it  stand  !'  ^  W  ell,"  he  said, '  I  will 
send  the  mason  to  look  at  it,  and  if  he  says  it  can  be  repaired 
it  shall  be  done  !^  So,  you  see,  that  is  the  reason  there  is  not 
a  better  house,  and  I  did  not  want  it ;  because  I  saw  that  the 
time  was  comingwhen  I  would  be  too  old  to  work ;  and,  though 
I  dare  say  Sir  Robert  would  not  have  looked  ill  upon  me  on 
that  account,  I  thought  that  a  fine  new  house  and  so  good  a 
garden  might  be  taken  from  me  if  so  be  I  could  not  pay  for  it, 
by  some  of  them  that  have  power  at  Drayton,  and  given  to 
one  that  could  pay  for  it.  If  Sir  Robert  were  always  here  it 
might  be  different ;  but  it  is  not  often  we  get  a  sight  of  him 
to  make  a  complaint,  if  we  have  one  to  make.^ 

''  Do  you  make  much  honey !     You  have  several  hives,  I 


see.*** 


'*  Only  one  of  them  has  bees.    When  the  rheumatics  was 
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about  to  oome  on  me,  and  keep  me  from  working,  the  bees 
gave  up,  and  went  away  we  know  not  how/^ 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  bees  left  the  hives  because  you  were 
^seized  with  the  rheumatics  T 

"  No,  they  left  before  the  rheumatics  came  on.  It  was  the 
year  before  last,  and  we  noticed  they  were  doinc;  no  good,  and 
my  wife  said  to  me  something  will  happen  to  us  that  is  not  good, 
for  the  bees  is  doing  nothing  this  year,  and,  as  sure  as  you  are 
there  and  I  am  here,  the  rheumatics  came  on  me  and  put  me 
from  working,  and  I  well  never  work  more.  The  bees  have 
left  us  altogether,  save  that  one  hive,  and  it  is  not  doing  much ; 
it  only  does  a  little,  to  mean  that  I  will  be  able,  and  nothing 
more,  to  do  a  little  job,  as  you  see,  about  the  garden.  I  can 
only  work  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  I  have  to  sit  down  and 
rest.  I  once  thought  this  year  that  the  hive  would  grow  strong 
and  come  off,  so  as  we  would  have  two  hives,  and  my  wife  said 
the  rheumatics,  if  the  bees  did  that,  would  perhaps  abate,  and 
let  me  do  a  light  job  in  the  summer  months  and  earn  something. 
But  I  said  I  doubted  it  would  not  mean  more  than  we  would 
get  a  load  of  faggots  for  firing  from  Sir  Robert  or  the  stew- 
ard.^ 

^'  Well,  I  hope  the  bees  will  not  disappoint  you  even  in  that 
small  expectation.  How  do  you  live  at  all  ?  Have  you  any 
parish  relief  r 

^' We  have  2s.  6d.  a  piece,  5s.  a-week  for  the  two.  I  brought  up 
a  family  and  never  asked  a  penny  from  the  parish,  and  never 
got  one,  and  was  always  against  asking  for  it,  and  never  did, 
so  long  as  I  could  go  to  work.  But  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  go 
to  the  parish  ;  if  it  was  not  for  the  garden  and  the  cheap  rent, 
we  could  not  do  at  all,  we  must  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  Gk>d 
keep  us  from  that.  We  would  not  like  to  leave  this  house  and 
our  garden,  after  being  fifty  years  in  it  and  bringing  up  our 
family  in  it." 

^'  I  think  you  may  keep  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  point. 
Sir  Robert  will  not  interfere  with  you." 

^'No,  I  know  he  wont;  I  understood  from  him  that  we 
would  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  we  lived,  and  the  old  house, 
at  the  time  when  he  prevented  me  from  being  sent  out  of  the 
parish." 

"  Well,  that  was  good  of  him  ;  and  yet  it  was  only  the  bare 
duty  of  a  rich  man  towards  the  poor ;  but  it  was  more  than 
some  rich  men  think  fit  to  do." 

^^  Aye,  he  said,  ^  What  does  it  matter  where  a  man  gets  a  liv- 
ing if  he  gets  it  honestly  f  " 

1  heard  Sir  Robert  Feel  complained  of  in  respect  of  the 
high  rents  of  the  farms,  but  I  take  leave  to  say  boldly,  that 
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the  Drayton  estate  is  not  higher  rented  than  might  be  paid 
oomfortably.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  tenants  have  difficul- 
ties, especially  with  such  a  poor  population  as  that  of  Fazley 
and  Tarn  worth  to  buy  their  produce ;  but  upon  such  good 
land  the  Drayton  rents,  to  men  of  enterprise  and  capital, 
would  not  be  heavy.  What  they  want  is  capital  and  security. 
I  no  not  mean  security  against  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  because  if  he 
had  a  good  tenant,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  seek  to  part  with 
him ;  but  the  securitv  of  a  lease  is  a  first  requisite  to  the 
obtainment  of  capital.  Who  will  give  a  tenant-at-will  a  loan 
of  money  to  lay  out  on  land  which  will  not  return  it  in  less 
than  from  eight  to  twelve  years!  Some  of  Sir  Robertas 
tenants  are  very  persevering  men,  so  far  as  tearing  at  the 
land  and  the  dungheap,  and  sweating  with  their  coats  off  go. 
I  saw  one,  and  was  told  by  a  neighbour  that  there  never  was 
a  convict  worked  as  that  farmer  worked  himself.  But  I  do 
not  call  that  enterprise.  It  is  well  for  a  farmer  to  attend  to 
his  farm,  but  it  is  not  his  own  personal  labour  that  will  enrich 
its  soil  and  enlarge  its  crops.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  them 
have  availed  themselves  of  Sir  Boberf's  permission  of  last 
year,  to  apply  for  leases ;  but  I  am  sure  that  they  can  never 
get  over  the  present  complaint  of  rents  being  too  high  until 
they  have  leases.  Better  trade  at  Fazley  and  Tamworth 
would  be  of  very  great  importance  to  them  ;  for  wages  are 
not  only  very  low  there,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation IS  at  the  present  time  unemployed.  Hence  every- 
thing the  farmer  has  to  sell  goes  at  disadvantage,  unless  it 
goes  to  Birmingham,  sieventeen  miles  distant. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  November  1846,  business  led 
me  to  the  town  of  Tamworth,  and  inclination  took  >me  from 
Tamworth  to  the  vicinity  of  Drayton  Manor.  I  found  an 
extensive  system  of  farm  drainage  in  operation,  the  capital 
being  furnished  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  charged  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  so  I  was  told,  upon  the  occupying  tenants. 
This  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  estate 
and  to  the  occupiers.  If  tanks  for  the  reception  of  liquid 
manures  are  provided,  and  other  appurtenances  of  scientific 
farming,  and  charged  to  the  tenants  at  the  same  rate,  they 
will  find  that  augmentation  of  rent  in  reality  a  gift  of  capital 
and  profit,  while  the  future  value  of  the  estate  will  rise  in  a 
ratio  bearing  no  calculable  proportion  to  four  per  cent.  In 
short,  the  soil  of  England  offers  the  best  investment  for 
money,  which  is  expected  to  bring  in  a  profit,  if  there  be  secu- 
rity, and  there  cannot  be  better  security  for  a  landlord  than 
his  own  estate. 

At   Tamworth  I  visited  the  reading-room,   library,   and 
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museum,  instituted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  found  about  2000 
volumes,  which  had  been  well  selected,  and  seemed  to  be  well 
used.  Those  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  presents  from  Sir 
Robert  were  chiefly  works  of  instruction,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  inherent  liberality  and  justice  of  the  great  politician ; 
for  several  of  them  were  written  by  authors  who  had  been 
politically  opposed  to  him. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  NOVEMBER  184& 

Journeying  into  the  country  from  Tamworth,  I  found  the 
wages  of  farm  labourers  to  be  12s.  a-week,  some  only  10s.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  pays  12s.  and  14s. 

Being  desirous  of  seeing  Drayton  Manor,  I  returned  to 
Fazley  by  the  same  way  which  I  had  travelled  in  the  dusk 
with  J  onathan.  The  sun  was  now  shining  in  a  sky  of  cloud- 
less blue ;  which,  reflected  on  the  streams  and  waterfalls,  and 
sheets  of  water  which  glimmered  only  in  gaslight  the  night 
before,  made  everything  gay  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
foliage  of  the  woods,  yellow,  brown,  red,  and  purple,  seemed  to 
linger  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  sufl^er  itself  to  be  made 
more  intensely  yellow,  and  red,  and  purple,  as  if  the  law  of 
nature  had  been  applied  with  double  force  to  get  it  off  and  it 
would  not  go.  This  foliage,  dotted  with  the  heavy  green  of  the 
pines,  and  stretched  in  masses  to  be  measured  only  by  half-miles 
and  miles,  reflected  the  brilliant  sun  and  the  blue  sky  with  a 
warmth  of  colour  that  glowed  upon  the  eyes  and  entered  the 
bodies  at  the  eyes,  in  search  of  souls  willing  to  be  pleased,  will- 
ing to  be  warmed  and  made  joyous.  You  might  have  thought 
that  the  summer  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  of  the  sky  had  part- 
ed as  was  their  wont  in  November,  but  that  he,  as  was  not  his 
wont,  had  returned  and  called  her  back  for  one  other  farewell, 
and  that,  from  the  chambers  of  her  winter  rest,  she  came  forth 
to  meet  him,  blushing  red  that  he  had  called  her  only  to  em« 
brace  and  part  again. 

With  my  face  turned  to  the  north  I  kept  those  beautiful 
woods  on  my  left  hand  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  but  did  not 
come  to  the  end  of  them.  On  my  right  hand  I  passed  Bone- 
hill  bleach-works,  embowered  in  trees,  with  a  lake  in  front-^ 
the  bleachins  and  printing  establishment  originated  by  the 
elder  Sir  Robert  Peel,  now  owned  by  one  of  the  younger  sons, 
and  leased  to  Mr  Buxton,  a  bleacher.  Beneath  my  feet  was 
a  broad  level  roadway,  with  occasional  cottages  and  cottage- 
gardens  on  its  sides ;  overhead  there  were  now  and  again 
beech  trees,  with  the  wind  stealthily  fingering,  as  it  were,  the 
leaves  which  the  branches  had  retained  so  long,  and,  pulling 
them  off  quietly,  dropping  them  one  by  one  on  the  road.    I 
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came  to  a  gate  which  was  not  barred,  and  which  permitted 
my  entrance  by  a  waggon*track  between  two  farm-fields.  The 
field  on  the  right  had  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  of  good  quality 
on  it,  a  woman  cutting  the  tops  and  roots  of  some  of  them, 
and  a  man  filling  a  cart  with  those  she  had  topped  and 
rooted  while  he  was  away  with  the  last  load.  The  field  on 
the  left  had  been  recently  sown  with  wheat ;  had  pieces  of 
faggot  stuck  up  in  difierent  parts  of  it  to  keep  poachers  with 
nets  from  drawing  it  for  pheasants ;  had  in  one  comer,  just 
over  the  hedge,  a  boy,  in  a  smock-frock  and  rounded  white 
hat,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  rooks,  pheasants,  or  any  other 
natural  enemies  of  seed-wheat  out  of  the  field.  A  girl, 
younger  than  himself,  kept  him  company,  and  both  were  seated 
by  a  fire  of  tree-tops  and  tree-roots,  which  were  easily  found 
in  the  adjoining  wood. 

Going  forward,  my  face  being  now  west,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  cock  pheasant,  and  then  another,  and  another,  all  of 
them  proclaiming  in  their  noisy  flight  my  intrusion.  I  was 
not  looking  for  them,  but  only  wanted  to  see  the  farm-fields, 
if  any,  within  the  belt  of  woodland  which  I  had  been  outside  of 
for  so  lon^  a  distance.  I  saw  the  fields,  and  judged  from  them, 
as  from  the  others,  that  more  skill  and  good  taste  were  devoted 
to  the  farming  of  that  land,  it  bein^  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  domestic 
farm,  than  is  commonly  exhibited  m  that  part  of  Staffordshire. 
At  half  a  mile^s  distance,  on  my  left,  standing  south,  or  south- 
west from  where  I  stood,  was  Drayten  Manor-house,  a  man- 
sion built  within  those  fourteen  years,  and  enlarged  within 
the  last  three  years.  Its  numerous  chimneys  and  turrets, 
rising  beyond  detached  pieces  of  young  plantation,  and  seen 
between  detached  trees  of  venerable  growth,  the  grassy  pas- 
tures with  cattle  and  sheep  upon  them  intervening,  looked  as 
if  the  whole  had  been  made  for  a  picture  as  well  a  for  a 
habitation. 

Returning  by  the  wav  I  came,  and  entering  by  a  road 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  allows  to  be  public,  though  it  publishes 
te  the  traveller  all  the  private  places  about  the  Manor,  save 
perhaps  the  interior  of  the  garden  and  of  the  mansion,  I 
came  up  te  a  farm-yard  near  te  which  were  some  thatched 
ricks  of  corn  and  hay.  The  trimness  of  thatching  and  eoodly 
shape  of  the  ricks  arrested  my  progress  for  a  few  nunutes. 
Looking  beyond  them,  I  saw  that  all  the  buildings  were  dis- 
posed so  as  te  look  elegant  as  well  as  te  be  useful.  I  came  to 
where  two  men  were  cutting  trusses  of  hay  from  an  old  rick, 
not  one  of  those  already  seen,  and  as  a  third  person  standing 
beside  them  seemed  te  be  giving  directions  about  that  or  other 
work,  I  addressed  myself  te  him,  thinking  he  was  probably  the 
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farm  bailiff.  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  answered  my  request 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  farm-yard  by  opening  a  gate  and 
bidding  me  follow  him.  We  paid  our  respects  first  to  a  very 
large  sow  too  lazy  to  rise,  and  next  to  six  or  eight  hogs  of 
another  breed  twelve  months  old  and  very  fat.  As  their 
troughs  contained  some  of  the  meal  and  grains  on  which  they 
were  fed,  and  they  did  not  deem  it  desirable  to  rise  and  eat 
mose  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  invitation 
of  ours  would  make  them  stir ;  so  Mr  Wilson  went  in  amongst 
them  and  stirred  them  up  that  I  might  see  their  fat  bodies, 
small  legs,  and  short  snouts.  Thev  rose  very  unwillingly, 
and  turned  their  faces  to  me,  which  mces  had  little  holes  in 
them,  in  which  little  holes  eyes,  lying  deep  down  among  fat, 
were  supposed  to  be.  They  sat  grunting  on  their  hind  quarters 
with  the  fat  little  eye-holes  turned  up  in  my  face.  What  they 
thought  of  me  I  cannot  say.  I  thought  they  would  have  been 
better  porkers  and  more  profitable  if  they  had  not  been  so  fat. 

Mr  Wilson,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  put,  and  which 
was  suggested  by  his  dialect,  said  I  was  mistaken,  he  was  not 
a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  native  of  Cumberland  ;  and  came  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  four  years  ago  from  the  estate  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  I  asked  him  some  questions  about  the  farm-yard 
manures,  and  he  shewed  me  how  all  the  liquids  were  collected 
in  a  cistern,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  where  a  cart  could  be 
put  in,  and  the  liquid  run  into  the  cart  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
fields ;  a  plan  which  seemed  to  be  a  good  one. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to  a  very  large  bull,  in  a  house  by  him- 
self. He  was  rather  thin  of  flesh,  but  otherwise  a  fine  animal 
of  his  kind.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  took  no  notice  of  us. 
Leaving  him,  we  looked  in  upon  another  bull ;  but  Mr  Wilson 
said  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  door  well  in  hand,  and  only 
opened  a  little,  for  he  was  sulky  and  mischievous.  He  was  a 
younger  animal,  but  of  a  different  breed  from  the  other ;  was 
m  higher  condition,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  make  good  his 
reputation  for  mischief. 

Leaving  this  department  of  the  farm-yard  we  came  to  a  place 
where  some  implements  stood,  and  my  attention  being  fixed  on 
a  plough  of  a  construction  not  commonly  seen  in  Staffordshire, 
the  bailiff  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  got  all  his  ploughs  of  that 
kind  now,  and  so  had  Sir  James  Graham.  I  told  him  that  the 
same  kind  of  plough  had  been  in  use  at  my  native  place  from 
a  period  long  before  I  was  bom ;  and  that  it  was  as  like  as 
could  be,  save  in  one  or  two  minor  details,  that  which  I  used 
to  hold  in  the  furrow,  long  before  I  had  written,  or  even  expeo- 
ted  to  write  myself, 

One  who  has  Whistled  at  the  Plough. 


LETTERS   FROM   IRELAND 


DUBINO  THB 


FAMINE   OF   1847 


'  Thb  following  letters  were  written  while  travelling  through 
Ireland  in  the  spring  of  the  disastrous  year  1847.  They 
were  published  in  the  Manchester  newspapers  at  the  time^  and 
are  reprinted  here  with  a  view  to  being  circulated  where  the 
newspapers  were  not  read : — 

No,  I. 

Dublin,  20th  Janua/ry, 

I  devoted  my  first  day  in  Dublin  to  inquiries  at  the  relief 
oonunittees — ^at  that  for  the  city  of  Dublin  and  that  for  the 
country  generally.  I  was  referred  to  the  inspectors  of  the 
poor,  who  in  the  difierent  parishes  take  the  office  upon  them, 
each  a  week  at  a  time,  of  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  nume- 
rous applicants  for  relief.  I  visited  some  of  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  also  the  wharves  where  vessels  were 
unloading  cargoes  of  food,  and  the  offices  of  some  parties 
extensively  connected  with  the  raUway  works  in  the  interior 
of  Ireland. 

I  have  also  read  several  of  the  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
present  crisis  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  oooksellers^  shops  in 
Dublin  possess  ii^ftny- 

One,  entitled  '*  The  Case  of  Ireland  Stated,  by  Robert 
Holmes,  Esq.*"^  was  advertised  by  bills  in  every  street.  It  was 
selling  at  the  price  of  two  shillings,  so,  thinking  two  shillings 
might  be  worse  disposed  of  than  in  getting  ^^  The  case  of  Ire- 
land stated,^  I  parted  with  them.  Robert  Holmes,  Esq.  1 
was  told,  is  a  barrister  of  long-standing  and  an  able  man. 
He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Emmett. 
No  man  knew  Ireland  or  loved  Ireland  better  than  he  did. 
This  made  me  the  more  desirous  to  have  the  case  of  Ireland 
stated  by  him.     If  I  say  that  Nero,  playing  the  fiddle  while 
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Borne  burned,  was  similarly  employed  to  Mr  Holmes,  my 
meaning  will  be  understood ;  but  even  fiddle-playing  might 
have  some  excuse  if  Nero  neither  cared  nor  professed  to  care 
for  Borne.  Mr  Holmes  professes  to  care  for  Ireland,  and  yet 
fiddles  her  sentimental  tunes  in  her  ears  while  she  is  famishing. 
He  contrasts  the  generous  manner  in  which  Bome  treated  her 
conquered  provinces  with  that  in  which  England  has  treated 
her  conquered  countries,  and  particularly  Ireland.  For  one 
single  practical  suggestion  or  cryrmptom  of  a  practical  thought 
in  the  writer^s  mind,  the  pamphlet  is  read  and  read  in  vain. 
It  is  long,  wordy,  eloquent,  and  useless. 

Not  so  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Observations  on  the  Evils 
resulting  to  Ireland  from  the  Insecurity  of  Title  and  the  exist- 
ing Laws  of  Beal  Property,  with  some  Suggestions  towards  a 
Bemedy.'*^  There  is  no  author'*s  name  to  this  ;  but  I  believe 
the  author  is  Mr  Pym.  Here  are  a  few  brief  passages,  in 
which  he  states  the  case  of  Ireland : — 

*^  Landlord — Title  doubtful,  or  difficult  to  prove  ;  so  much 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  property. 

'^  Tenant — Has  no  lease,  or  a  lease  at  so  high  a  rent  that, 
being  always  in  arrear,  he  is  always  liable  to  be  ejected. 

^^  Landlord — Estate  heavily  mortgaged,  or  liable  in  a 
jointure  or  payment  to  the  younger  members  of  his  family ; 
so  that  his  nominal  income  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  demands,  and  he  has  consequently  no  capital  to  im- 
prove the  property. 

^'  Tenant — Bound  for  a  rent  that  takes  all  he  can  spare 
beyond  a  mere  subsistence,  and  consequently  cannot  hnprove 
his  farm. 

*^  Landlord — Estate  beinj^  entailed,  or  closely  bound  by 
settlements,  he  has  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  and  is  therefore 
disinclined  to  spend  money  on  improvements  which  will  not 
be  immediately  remunerative. 

^^  Tenant — Having  no  certainty  of  possession,  he  will  not,  of 
course,  give  any  labour  or  expend  any  money  for  which  he 
docs  not  expect  an  immediate  return.^ 

On  a  former  visit  to  Ireland,  I  found  those  leading  facts,  as 
here  stated,  to  be  prevalent  everywhere ;  and  everywhere  then 
and  now  the  natural  results  shew  themselyes.  Thus,  says  Mr 
Pym,  **  A  countrjr  naturally  fertile  is  left  almost  unimproved 
and  only  half  cultivated ;  the  fields  are  undrained ;  the  rivers, 
left  without  care,  overflow  their  banks  and  turn  good  land 
into  marsh ;  straggling  hedges  and  uncidtivated  spots  deform 
the  face  of  the  country;  the  hay  or  com,  insufficiently 
secured,  is  exposed  to  the  weather ;  and  much  land  capable  of 
culture  is  left  to  its  natural  wildness,  or  is  so  ill  tilled  that  it 
is  but  little  better  than  waste.^^ 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  proceed  to  business  at  once.  I  am 
only  entering  upon  Ireland  at  present;  but  I  have  been 
through  the  country  before,  and  have  studied  its  agricultural 
condition,  and  the  causes  which  make  that  a  bad  condition. 
And  the  business  to  be  done  is  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the 
land  by  act  of  Parliament.  A  supply  of  food  for  the  starv- 
ing peasantry  is  a  temporary  necessity,  and  must  be  attended 
to  immediately ;  indeed  it  is  being  performed  to  an  extent 
never  known  m  the  history  of  nations.  But  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  Remedies,  permanent  and  comprehensive, 
must  be  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  first  of  the  permanent 
remedies  must  be  the  simplification  of  the  transfer  of  land. 
All  land  in  Ireland  must  be  made  saleable.  Capital  will  then 
flow  in  to  improve  it,  not  before.  When  the  land  is  bought 
and  sold  on  conmiercial  principles  it  will  in  like  manner 
be  leased  to  tenants.  It  may  be  a  daring  thing  to  say  that 
the  law  of  entail  must  be  abrogated,  but  no  one  step  can 
be  taken  to  save  Ireland  from  the  recurrence  of  those  terrible 
visitations  of  famine  which  come  so  often  upon  her,  or  from 
the  continuance  of  that  squalid  misery  which  is  always  upon 
her,  until  this  is  done.     And  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

^'  This  fertile  but  neglected  land,"*^  says  the  pamphlet  before 
me,  **  is  occupied  by  an  embarrassed  gentry,  striving  to  main- 
tain the  position  in  society  to  which  their  nominal  income  would 
entitle  them,  and  by  a  pauper  tenantry,  multiplying  to  excess, 
outbidding  one  another  in  the  ruinous  contest  for  land,  and  at 
length  resorting  to  lawless  violence  in  order  to  retain  its  poch 
session  as  their  only  means  of  subsistence.  The  peaceful  and 
industrious  annually  retire  by  thousands  from  the  scene  of  con- 
test, to  exert,  in  the  forests  of  America,  the  intelligence  and 
energy  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  have 
strengthened  their  country  with  a  happy  and  independent 
peasantry.'" 

The  unembarrassed  landlord  of  an  entailed  estate  stands 
thus — ^^  He  is  in  reality  not  the  owner ;  he  cannot  deal  with  it 
as  an  owner ;  he  is  merely  a  trustee  for  others ;  he  has  no  in- 
terest in  its  future,  though  permanent,  improvement,  except  so 
far  as  he  may  wish  to  benefit  his  successors ;  he  can  never  reap 
the  benefit  himself;  he  cannot  sell;  he  cannot  dispone  of  a 
part,  even  though  the  alienation  of  a  part  mieht  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  remainder ;  he  holds  it  during  his  life- 
time, fte  his  predecessor  has  held  it,  unaltered,  unimproved,  to 
transmit  it  to  his  heir,  clogged  with  the  same  restrictions,  alike 
injurious  to  him  and  to  his  country.^ 

So  much  for  an  unembarrassed  landlord.  Here  is  the  land- 
lord with  an  entailed  estate  and  debts  upon  it : — ^'  As  is  un- 
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fortunately  too  often  the  case,  he  has  received  the  estate,  en- 
cumbered under  a  settlement,  with  a  jointure  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  possessor,  and  provision  for  daughters  and  younger 
sons.  In  what  difficulties  is  he  at  once  involved — this  owner 
for  life  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  a  large  rent  roll,  but, 
in  fact,  a  small  property  !  He  cannot  maintain  his  position  in 
society  without  spending  more  than  his  income  ;  debts  accumu- 
late ;  he  mortgages  his  estate,  and  ensures  his  life  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  mortgagee.  Of  course  he  cannot  afford  to  lay  out 
anything  in  improvements ;  on  the  contrary,  though,  perhaps, 
naturally  kind-hearted  and  just,  his  necessities  force  him  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  increasing  his  present  rental.  He  looks 
for  the  utmost  amount ;  he  lets  to  the  highest  bidder,  without 
regard  to  character  or  means  of  payment.  If  his  tenants  are 
without  leases,  he  raises  their  rents.  If  leases  fall  in,  he  can- 
not afford  to  give  the  preference  to  the  last  occupier.  Perhaps, 
with  all  his  exertions,  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  or  put 
off  his  creditors.  Proceedings  are  commenced  against  him, 
and  the  estate  passes,  during  his  lifetime,  under  the  care  of  the 
worst  possible  landlord,  a  receiver  under  the  Court  of  Chancery.'" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  entailed  estates  were  sold, 
the  portions  of  the  younger  sons  would  more  commonly  be  a 
business  education,  with  means  to  staii;  in  business,  instead  of 
some  money  to  buy  a  spirited  hunter,  as  now.  The  very  name 
of  a  castle,  with  a  brother  in  it,  and  a  wide  tract  of  country, 
with  that  brother^s  name  upon  it  as  landlord,  is  delusive,  through 
all  the  lives  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  while  the 
tenant  of  the  castle  is  himself  unfit  for  any  good  purpose.  If 
his  wide  domain  were  sold  to  those  who  could  make  it  perform 
its  natural  and  national  pui*poses,  he  would  have  money  where- 
with to  purchase  and  cultivate  and  make  profit  on  a  smaller 
estate,  or  to  enter  upon  other  business,  or  give  his  sons  a  busi- 
ness education.  Are  he  and  all  his  race  too  proud  to  be  men 
of  business  because  they  are  entailed  landlords !  If  they  be, 
let  them  cease  to  be  the  chiefs  of  entailed  beggars  in  any  other 
way  they  can  devise.  They  must  do  something.  The  fertile 
soil  of  Ireland  and  her  millions  of  people  are  not  to  be  perpetu- 
ally blighted  and  famished,  that  heirs-entail  may  masquerade 
as  landowners  and  play  at  living  in  castles. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  topic  farther  at  present.  As  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  peasantry,  these  are  urgent.  I  do  not 
judge  from  the  hordes  of  people  whom  I  see  begging  in  the 
streets  and  at  all  public  places ;  these  have  always  abounded 
in  Ireland.  But  persons  whom  I  have  seen,  whose  vocation 
is  not  to  write  in  newspapers — ^men  of  business,  who  have  recent- 
ly been  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  declare  that  no  news- 
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paper  account  of  the  distress  is  exaggerated.  The  people  are 
famishing.  It  will  be  my  business  to  give  such  details  as  I 
meet  with  as  soon  as  I  can.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  let  no  hand 
that  can  help  be  held  back,  under  the  impression  that  the  dis- 
tress has  been  exaggerated. 


No.  II. 

Dublin,  23d  January  1847. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  attracts  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
in  Ireland,  at  least  sucn  a  stranger  as  I  am,  and  makes  him 
halt  in  his  steps  and  turn  round  and  look,  is  the  police  whom 
he  meets  in  every  part  of  the  island,  on  every  road,  in  every 
village,  even  on  the  farm  land,  and  on  the  seashore,  and  on 
the  uttle  islands  which  lie  out  in  the  sea.  These  policemen 
wear  a  dark  green  uniform  and  are  armed ;  this  is  what  makes 
them  remarkable,  armed  from  the  heel  to  the  head.  They 
have  belts  and  pouches,  ball  cartridges  in  the  pouches,  short 
guns  called  carbines,  and  bayonets,  and  pistols,  and  swords. 
The  only  difference  between  them  and  the  regular  military  is, 
that  the  military  do  not  always  carry  guns  and  pistols  primed 
and  loaded,  not  always  bayonets  in  their  belts,  not  always 
swords  sharpened.  The  Irish  police  never  go  on  duty  without 
some  of  these. 

In  the  Phcenix  Park  at  Dublin,  a  barrack  of  large  size,  with 
drill  ground,  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  these  armed  police, 
from  which  barrack  they  are  drafted  into  the  provinces,  as  soon 
as  they  are  trained  to  prime,  load,  and  fire,  to  fix  bayonets  and 
charge;  to  march,  counter-march,  and  so  forth  ;  these  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  shaken  out  upon  the  land  in  half  dozens  or  dozens. 

The  next  thing  that  has  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  Ireland, 
previous  to  the  present  time,  has  been  this — ^that  rent  was 
usually  paid  through  the  sheriff^  his  officers,  the  keepers  put 
in  possession  of  the  pigs  and  potatoes,  corn  and  cows,  and  the 
armed  police  who  assisted  the  keepers  to  keep  possession.  The 
property  distrained  upon  was  sold  by  any  one  whom  the  land<- 
lord  or  his  agent  appointed ;  it  being  legal  for  a  mere  labourer 
to  act  as  auctioneer,  if  so  ordered.  The  agent  of  the  landlord 
was  usually  himself  the  buyer,  at  least  virtually  so.  He  got 
legal  possession  of  the  crops  by  means  of  this  distraint  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  armed  police,  and  he  sent  the  corn,  pigs,  pota- 
toes, or  whatever  the  property  might  be,  to  a  seaport  town  for 
shipment  to  England.  Arrived  in  England,  they  were  sold 
refldily.  The  landlord  got  his  rent  by  their  sale  m  England, 
not  by  their  sale  under  the  hammer  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  peo«- 
ple  of  England  were  pleased  to  find  so  much  food  coming  mm 
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Ireland,  though  often  wondering  why  the  Irish  people  should 
be  so  poorly  fed  at  home,  as  report  said  they  were,  when  they 
sent  so  much  food  to  England.  That  food  left  Ireland  by  the 
process  I  have  described.  Some  landlords  and  some  districts 
of  country  might  be  exceptions  ;  but  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  and  in  most  of  the  midland  counties,  that  has  long 
been  the  method  of  collecting  rents,  and  of  exporting  provisions 
to  England. 

The  stranger  could  not  get  so  far  through  the  country,  nor 
be  so  long  in  it  as  to  understand  this  system  of  distraint, 
without  seeing  that  the  people  were  ragged  to  a  degree  of 
wretchedness  not  seen  in  any  other  country ;  that  they  were 
lodged  with  their  pigs,  the  pigs  not  having  a  better  lodging 
than  a  sty,  and  that  the  food  of  the  people  was  potatoes, 
and  only  as  many  of  them  as  the  distraint  system  oi  getting 
rent  left  them.  There  being  all  the  staff  of  sheriffs^  officers, 
keepers,  attorneys  to  sue  out  warrants,  fees  for  warrants,  at- 
torneys to  work  on  the  other  side  to  urge  the  tenant  to  reple- 
vin and  resist,  and  so  draw  from  the  wretched  man  costs ;  there 
being  all  these  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  rent,  while  the  rent 
was  paid  by  selling  the  crops  at  prices  over  which  the  tenant 
had  no  control,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Irish  tenantry  were 
always  poor  and  starving,  or  only  kept  from  starving  by  a 
miserable  diet  of  potatoes,  while^hose  who  saw  the  Irish  com, 
cattle,  and  pigs  coming  to  England,  thought  the  Irish  should 
be  well-fed  to  have  so  much  to  spare. 

This  was  rendered  all  the  worse  by  the  next  characteristic 
of  Ireland,  namely,  that  those  tenants  thus  distrained  upon 
were  tenants  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree.  The  head  land- 
lord was  not  the  receiver  of  the  rents.  Some  leaseholder  was 
under  him,  both  of  them  perhaps  being  non-resident.  A  per- 
son of  some  capital,  of  much  energy,  and  little  conscience,  took 
a  townland  or  other  such  portion  of  an  estate.  He  let  that 
out  again  at  a  rent  which  none  of  the  peasantry  who  became  his 
tenants  could  pay,  which  he  knew  they  could  not  pay,  but  which, 
in  the  intense  competition  for  land  to  keep  in  bare  life,  they  en- 
gaged to  pay ;  they  not  being  able  to  get  out  of  arrears  at  any 
time,  could  always  be  seized  upon  by  him,  and  this  has  been  his 
system — whenever  they  had  anything.  He  was  thus  able  at 
harvest  or  potato  time,  by  the  arrears  aue,  to  seize,  sell,  and  send 
to  England,  or  to  certain  stores  to  be  ready  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, Uie  com  and  potatoes,  before  the  producer  of  them  eat  too 
much.  But  this  system  of  exacting  engagements  to  pay  rents 
which  could  not  be  paid,  which  never  were  expected  to  be  paid, 
in  order  to  have  always  the  power  of  seizing  the  crops  and 
selling  them  before  the  producers  had  time  to  eat  them  up 
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stump  and  rump,  was  not  confined  to  middlemen ;  it  has  been 
done  by  the  head  landlords,  and  by  many  of  them.  As  much 
was  left  to  the  miserable  tenantry,  but  no  more,  than  would 
keep  them  in  life,  with  strength  enough  to  put  another  crop  in 
the  ground. 

But  this  system  went  farther.  The  enmity  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  led  the  first,  he  being  usually  the  landlord,  to 
allow  the  latter,  the  potato-eating  tenant,  to  get  in  arrear,  that 
he  might  be  at  any  time  evicted  by  means  of  the  law  when  a 
better  tenant  offei-ed  for  the  land.  The  Protestant  landlord, 
having  all  the  law  on  his  side — all  the  officials  being  Protes- 
tants, from  the  lord-lieutenant  to  the  hangman — he  was 
seldom  particular  about  the  moral  justice  of  such  cases.  There 
were  the  armed  police  ever  at  hand  to  help  the  landlord,  if 
the  tenant  did  not  yield  possession,  and  betake  himself  to  a 
ditch,  to  lie  and  die  quietly.  If  he  took  vengeance  into  his 
own  hand  while  in  that  ditch,  or  behind  the  hedge  that  skirted 
it  and  the  high-way  road,  there  was  the  hangman  for  him  ; 
that  is,  if  they  could  catch  him,  and  get  the  noose  on  his  neck. 
But  such  a  man  was  not  easily  caught  in  such  a  country, 
among  such  people.  To  be  sure  the  pursuing  law  was  not 
always  particular  about  the  right  man ;  so  as  one  or  two  or 
three  were  caught  and  hung  up,  the  law,  and  the  landlords, 
and  the  juries  whom  they  employed  were  pretty  well  satisfied  ; 
pretty  well  satisfied,  unless  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  should  be  caught 
and  sworn  against ;  then  the  law  was  not  satisfied  until  these 
were  handed  bv  the  neck  also.  And  when  the  risht  man,  the 
actual  criminal,  fell  into  the  law^s  hands  at  last,  ne  too  must 
go  as  the  two  or  three,  the  four  or  five  innocent  men  charged 
with  his  crime,  and  found  guilty  by  means  which  could  only 
be  found  in  a  country  corrupted  by  faction  as  Ireland  has 
been  ; — ^he  must  go  at  last  as  they  went  before  him. 

Such  was  Ireland  up  to  the  time  when  the  mysterious  famine 
eame,  and,  with  a  warrant  more  potent  than  that  of  all  the 
sheriffs  and  sheriflb^  officers  of  Ireland,  (and  they  are  no  feeble 
band,)  seized  the  crops  and  kept  possession,  ^om  each  and 
from  all,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

Heaven'^s  purpose  in  executing  that  awful  warrant  is  not  for 
me  to  scan  or  scribble  at.  It  is  only  for  me  and  others  to  believe 
that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  to  do  our  best  to  turn  it  to  good 
account,  for  Ireland^s  sake. 

Let  us  see  what  are  its  results,  so  far  as  yet  visible.  Not 
the  least  of  them  is  this,  that  men  who  lived  in  enmity,  who 
nourished  political  and  religious  hatred,  and  threw  it  on  i.ho 
wind  to  grow  on  every  spot  of  the  island  where  the  wind  blew , 
who  blighted  such  commerce  as  they  had,  and  scared  from  their 
shores  such  men  of  capital  and  commercial  enterprise  as  ven- 
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tured  to  settle  among  them  to  sow  the  seeds  of  profitable 
industry — the  first  element  of  national  power ;  they  are  now 
meeting  in  common  calamity,  driven  together  by  the  common 
danger,  and  calling  each  other  brethren  and  countrymen. 

But  where  the  end  is  to  be  I  have  no  penetration  to  see. 
People  are  dying  of  want,  and  of  diseases  induced  by  want. 
Those  alive  are,  day  by  day,  becoming  too  feeble  to  work. 
They  have  just  been  able  to  do  enough  to  break  up  half  the 
roads  in  Ireland  in  the  process  of  giving  public  work  for  public 
relief,  and  in  that  state,  almost  impassable — in  many  parts 
utterly  so — ^the  roads  must  be  left.  The  feeble  beings  are  not 
able  to  continue  at  them  if  it  were  desirable  they  should.  It 
is  not  desirable.  It  is  imperiously  necessary  that  the  fields 
should  be  prepared,  and  planted,  and  sown.  The  people  have 
no  seed.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  land  themselves ;  they 
never  had.  The  most  they  ever  obtained  was  a  meagre  sub- 
sistence ;  the  rent  was  taken  from  them  as  I  have  described. 
The  pay  they  now  receive  is  not  enough  to  get  them  food,  at 
present  prices,  to  keep  up  their  working  strength.  Such  as  it 
IS  on  the  roads  it  would  only  be  on  the  land ;  they  see  no 
difference.  Those  who  can  pay  rent  will  not  do  it ;  tnose  who 
have  nothing  to  pay  rent  with  cannot.  The  landlords,  most 
of  them  only  nominally  landowners,  are  not  receiving  rent ; 
and  they  are  without  funds  and  without  credit.  The  estates 
are  mortgaged  to  their  full  value.  Never,  in  the  known  his- 
tory of  mankind,  was  there  a  country  and  its  people  so 
dislocated  as  Ireland  is  now ;  so  inextricably  ravelled,  and  its 
people  in  such  imminent  hazard  of  perishing  utterly.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  claims  which  one  human  being  has  upon 
another  for  life,  if  that  other  can  save  his  life,  I  urge  the 
imminent  distress  of  Ireland  upon  the  attention  of  England  on 
another  ground,  which  is,  that  if  the  land  is  not  sown  and 
planted,  the  famine  of  next  year  will  be  immeasurably  more 
disastrous  than  the  famine  of  this  year ;  and  if  the  people 
are  not  fed  to  keep  them  from  sinking  down  upon  and  under 
the  earth,  which  they  are  now  doing,  the  land  cannot  be  culti- 
vated. 

No.  III. 

KiLKBNNV,  27tk  January, 

Coming  from  Dublin  to  Garlow,  I  had  day-light  only  for  the 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  Over  that  space,  consisting  of 
the  county  of  Dublin  and  part  of  Kildare,  I  saw  no  land  which 
seemed  to  have  been  corn  and  potato  fields,  but  what  was 
ploughed  or  undergoing  he  process  of  ploughing ;  while  seve- 
ral fields  which  had  been  lying  in  grass  were  ploughed  up  ready 
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for  seed-Bowing.  Two-thirds  of  that  country  is  Mng  in  grass. 
It  feeds  cattle  and  sheep,  and  furnishes  haj  for  Dublin.  The 
farms  are  nearly  all  of  an  acreage,  to  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  not  by  units  of  acres  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  surface  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  is 
nearly  a  dead  level  all  the  way.  The  meadows,  even  at  this 
advanced  period  of  winter,  have  a  rough  herbage  on  them. 
Some  of  them  are  partially  flooded.  The  enclosures,  fenced 
by  ill-conditioned  thorn  hedges,  seem  to  range  in  measurement 
between  six  and  ten  acres.  Several  elegant  villas  and  man- 
sions are  seen,  and  a  good  many  humble  dwelling-places ;  but 
not  so  many  of  the  latter  as  to  give  one  the  idea  of  a  dense 
population.  Were  it  not  for  the  Wicklow  hills,  a  few  miles 
southward,  running  from  east  to  west  as  we  are  running,  the 
country  might  be  likened  to  Staffordshire,  as  seen  from  the 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  line  of  rails. 

This  Irish  South  Western,  or  Dublin  and  Gashel  line,  now 
opened  as  far  as  Garlow,  fifty-six  miles,  is  the  smoothest  line 
of  rails  I  ever  travelled  on ;  the  carriages  are  well  fitted  up, 
more  roomy  than  on  the  English  narrow  gauge  lines — the  Irish 
railways  being  a  medium  gauge  between  the  narrow  and  the 
broad,  and  ^oing  so  steadily  as  to  make  the  passenger  think 
he  is  sitting  m  a  parlour.  The  station  building  at  Dublin  pro- 
mises to  be  almost  regal  in  magnificence. 

A  railway  contractor,  whom  I  have  seen,  hds  contracts  for 
three  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland ;  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  he  has  hands  at  work,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
men  per  mile.  This  gaves  30,000  men  employed  by  him  alone 
on  railways.  I  cannot  yet  give  their  wages,  but  shall  endea- 
vour to  reach  that  important  branch  of  information  soon. 

Of  Garlow  I  have  not  much  to  write.  It  is  a  pleasant  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Bourne,  which  falls  into  the  Barrow  a 
little  below  the  town.  The  latter  river,  uniting  with  the  Noire 
from  Kilkenny  and  the  Suir  from  Tipperary,  sweeps  through 
a  lovely  and  fertile  country,  passing  Waterford  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  a  broad,  deep,  clear,  mighty  river,  hastening  to 
hide  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  such  a 
volume  of  water  with  so  little  work  to  do.  Around  Garlow 
the  best  cultivated  farms  in  Ireland  are  to  be  seen — so  some 
people  say. 

Awful  havoc  was  made  among  the  small  tenantry  a  few  years 
ago,  in  getting  them  cleared  away  to  make  large  farms  and  to 
substitute  a  Protestant  population  for  a  Gatholic  one.  Gar- 
low town  and  county  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants — the 
political  Protestants.  The  land  is  a  free  fertile  loam,  which 
grows  prodigious  crops  of  onions.  London  is  sometimes  sup- 
plied with  Garlow  onions.     Turnips  are  also  produced  in  a  con- 
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siderable  quantity,  and  cattle  are  fed  and  manure  produced  in 
the  farm-yard.  Wheat  is  ffrown  as  a  leading  crop,  and  the 
wheat  is  always  of  good  quality. 

• 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  and  stayine  a  night  in  Garlow,  I 
walked  through  and  around  the  town.  From  Mr  Spong,  seed- 
merchant,  I  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance  : — From  700  to  800  tons  of  bere 
are  sown,  or  will  be  sown,  within  acirciiitof  twenty  miles  more 
than  usual ;  more  oats  will  be  sown  than  usual.  The  farmers 
are  not  generally  behind  with  their  work.  The  small  farmers 
are  behind.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  people  in  and 
about  Garlow  town  called  quarter^acre  men.  They  rented  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land — some  more,  some  less — ^for  pota- 
toes, and  found  manure  for  it.  They  are  not  now  collecting 
manure.  That  article  could  not,  in  any  former  year  at  this 
season,  be  obtained  for  less  than  3s.  6d.  per  cart  load.  Now 
every  one  of  the  quarter-acre  men  are  trying  to  sell  what  manure 
they  have,  and  it  is  offered  at  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  per  cart  load. 
This  is  a  sim  that  they  do  not  think  of  planting  potatoes  again. 
They  may  be  doing  this  because  they  have  no  seed  potatoes, 
nor  money  to  purchase  them.  There  are  more  potato^  in  the 
country  around  Garlow  than  is  generally  known.  The  mass 
of  common  people  have  none ;  tney  have  either  consumed  all 
which  the  disease  spared,  or  had  tnem  taken  from  them  for 
rent,  or  sold  them,  (they  rented  the  land  from  the  large  far- 
mers, not  from  the  landlords.)  But  the  large  farmers  have  all 
Eotatoes  stored  away.  They  keep  them  very  quietly.  Some 
ave  100  barrels,  some  200  barrels,  and  otners  300  barrels. 
They  are  beginning  to  let  them  be  known  now,  lest  they  should 
not  be  able  to  sell  them  at  all. 

Yesterday,  25th,  there  was  quite  a  panic  in  Garlow  with 
wheat  and  oats ;  wheat  fell  five  shillings  per  quarter,  and  oats 
about  the  same ;  flour  and  meal  did  not  fall,  because  the  mill- 
ers and  dealers  know  the  prospects  of  the  markets  better  than 
the  farmers.  There  are  many  mills  about  Garlow,  all  in  full 
work,  binding  meal  and  flour.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mill- 
ers and  dealers  united  to  spread  an  alarm  among  the  farmers, 
to  induce  them  to  bring  their  grain  to  market,  which  they  were 
always  holding  back  in  hopes  of  higher  prices.  It  poured  in  last 
week,  and  seldom  has  such  a  day  of  bustle  been  seen  in  Garlow  as 
Saturday.  Yesterday  (Monday)  the  panic  increased.  Every 
farmer  offered  to  sell,  but  the  millers  would  not  buy,  in  hopes 
of  forcing  them  still  further  into  the  panic. 

A  great  many  men  have  been  employed,  and  are  now  on 
public  works.  A  soup-kitchen  is  open  in  the  town,  which  sup- 
plies 1 500  persons  with  soup  daily.  When  the  spring  advanoesi 
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work  will  be  plentiful  on  the  land.  The  small  fanners  who 
are  not  able  to  cultivate  their  holdings  and  get  seed  will  sub- 
let them.  Subletting  is  now  goine  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
country  around  this  town  is  called  the  garden  of  Ireland ;  it  well 
deserves  the  name.  There  are  about  500  acres  of  onions  and 
parsnips  grown  annually;  the  parsnips  are  sown  with  the  onions. 
The  disease  did  not  affect  the  onions  last  year ;  but  many  of 
the  growers  got  bad  seed  from  Dublin,  because  they  got  it 
cheap  there,  and  it  did  not  grow.  The  parsnips  were  a  splen- 
did crop.  They  are  now  selling  at  L.6 :  10s.  per  ton  ;  and  are 
bought  up  for  the  Dublin  market  to  supply  the  place  of  pota- 
toes.' They  did  not  formerly  sell  for  more  than  L.2  per  ton. 
The  farmers  generally  in  Garlow  county  have  seldom  been  so 
prosperous  as  they  are  this  year :  that  is,  the  farmers  holding 
aboye  ten  acres,  say  from  twenty  acres  upwards.  They  have 
only  lost  on  their  potatoes ;  they  have  gained  enormously  on 
everything  else.  Turnips  are  a  good  crop,  and  selling  at  a 
great  price.  Swedes  at  from  35s.  to  40s.  per  ton,  and  other 
sorts  at  30s.  per  ton.  The  owners  of  the  land  in  this  district 
are  Colonel  Bruen,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Besborough,  (the 
Lord-Lieutenant,)  Lady  Gavanagh,  (for  her  son,  a  minor,)  and 
Mr  Horace  Boohford.  Colonel  Bruen  is  a  resident  landlord, 
and  has  been  very  attentive  to  the  poor.  All  the  others  have 
taken  their  share  of  the  burthen  liberally.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  questionable  if  any  other  part  of  Ireland  is  so  well-condi- 
tioned. The  railway  terminus  has  centred  in  this  place  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  with  Dublin. 
The  hotels  were  never  so  full  before ;  shopkeepers  were  never 
more  busy ;  mills  are  grinding  night  and  day,  and  farmers 
never  had  better  prices,  with  more  com  to  sell.  The  su£ferers 
are  the  labouring  population — the  quarter-acre  men,  the 
small  householders,  ana  the  9fnall  farmers^  whose  holdinge  are 
under  ten  acres. 

I  should  like  the  prize-holders  of  the  Chartist  land-scheme 
to  note  those  words  printed  in  italics — they  who  never  handled 
a  spade,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  such  great 
things  on  two,  three,  and  four  acres  of  poorer  land  than  this 
is  around  Garlow ;  who  are  to  live  on  the  best  of  English  fare 
and  pay  so  large  a  per-centage  on  the  money  advanced  to 
them  to  purchMC  their  land  and  stock  it.  Miserable  delu- 
sion !  A  better  soil,  a  more  industrious  people,  and  better 
managed  farm-gardens  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  than 
around  Garlow,  and  yet  every  family  holding  only  a  few  acres 
is  reduced  to  Indian  meal  and  the  soup-kitchen  by  the  failure 
of  their  potatoes. 

I  must  proceed  to  sketch  my  journey  from  Garlow  to  Eilr 
kenny.     It  is  half-past  ten ;  the  coach  starts  at  eleven  from 
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Oarpeiiter''s  hotel,  where  I  now  am,  after  it  comes  down  from 
the  railway  station  where  it  has  just  gone  to  meet  the  train 
from  Dublin.  Other  coaches  and  cars  are  to  start  from  here, 
to  Kilkenny,  Glonmel,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  other  places. 
Already  the  professional  mendicants  are  assembling  outside 
the  door  to  besiege  the  coaches  as  they  come.  They  arrive 
muffled  up  in  tattered  cloaks,  greatcoats,  and  all  manner  of 

farments  slung,  hung,  wrapped,  twisted,  and  tied  upon  them. 
Ifteen  or  sixteen  have  arrived,  and  more  are  coming.  Already 
they  begin  to  unfold  to  the  public  eye  their  sores,  which  form 
their  stock  in  trade,  to  do  a  little  preliminary  business  with 
such  as  me.  One  woman  begins  to  beg  for  Chrises  sake. 
*'  Oh,  it  will  be  the  lucky  day  to  your  honour  if  you  give  me  a 
handsel.^^  (Another) — "  Give  something  to  the  poor,  for  God^s 
sake.''  (Another) — "  Long  life  to  your  honour ;  God  bless  your 
honour ;  you  are  a  gentleman,  any  one  may  see.''  (All,  but 
the  last) — ^'  Divide  it  amount  us,  your  honour;  do, for  the  love 
of  God,  divide  it ;  the  devil  a  bit  will  that  old  man  you  gave 
it  to  divide  with  any  of  us  :  remember  the  poor  women." 

The  coaches  begin  to  arrive  from  the  railway.  The  mob  of 
beggars  now  rush  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  coaches 
and  around  the  cars.  When  they  see  a  lady  and  a  gentleman 
together,  they  assume  that  she  is  his  wife  and  may  be  in  the 
family  way.  Before  her  eyes  they  open  their  hideous  sores, 
and  beg  of  the  gentleman,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  give  them 
something.  I  get  upon  the  box-seat  of  the  Glonmel  coach, 
which  is  to  take  me  to  Ealkenny.  *^  Oh  !  now  your  honour 
has  got  the  box-seat,  you'll  give  us  a  handsel :  do,  for  the  love 
of  God,  give  something  to  the  poor.  Give  the  poor  creatures 
of  women  a  handsel,  and  it  will  be  the  lucky  day  to  you." 
(A  sergeant  of  the  64th  regiment  gets  upon  the  front  seat.) 
*^  Sergeant,  give  a  trifle  to  the  poor,  and  the  blessing  of  Gt>d 
be  upon  you.  Do,  sergeant,  and  you'll  never  want  a  copper 
to  bless  yourself.''  (Many  voices) — "Do,  sir, give somethmg 
to  the  poor  creatures."  (Sergeant) — "  I  really  have  no  coppers. 
I  would  give  vou  something  with  pleasure  if  I  had  it." 
(Several  women) — "Well,  it's  yourself  that  gives  a  civil  answer 
anv  way."  (A  Waterford  coach  comes  up  and  halts  along- 
sioe  of  us.)  "  Oh,  blessings  on  you,  doctor,  but  we  are  glsul 
to  see  you  do\vn  again.  Oh,  doctor,  good  luck  ta  you  this 
blessed  day."  (To  a  lady  inside.)  "  Give  something  for  the 
poor  baby  ;  please  your  ladyship,  look  at  its  head  how  sore  it 
IS.  God  be  with  your  ladyship."  A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  fine  hunter,  with  scarlet  coat,  and  booted  and  spurred, 
living  close  to  Garlow,  returns  from  the  hunt  and  rides 
through  the  crowd.  A  passenger  asks  some  of  the  mendi- 
cants why  they  don't  beg  from  him.     "  From  him  is  it  f  they 
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reply,  ^^  sure  we  know  him  better ;  it  would  not  be  a  ha^penny 
he  would  give  the  like  of  us.^ 

The  quantity  of  luggage  to  go  with  the  coach  I  am  on  is 
unusually  great.  Men  who  have  shouted  to  one  another, 
"  Paddy  r  **  Larry  !^  "  Hardy  I''  *'  BiUy  r  "  Barney  !^  and 
*^  Dan  !  "*  for  the  last  ten  minutes  by  the  hotel  clock,  are  lifting 
it  up,  laying  it  down,  moving  it  back,  moving  it  forward, 
building  it  up,  pulling  it  down,  building  it  up  again,  and  they 
are  not  one  whit  nearer  an  end  than  when  they  began,  for 
down  it  aU  tumbles,  Paddy  running  one  way,  and  Larry 
another  way,  and  Dan  and  Billy  a  third  way,  to  save  them- 
selves from  being  knocked  on  the  head  with  rolling  hat  boxes 
and  portmanteaus. 

At  last,  after  adding  pieces  of  rope  to  straps  that  were  not 
long  enough,  and  knotting  rope  to  rope,  the  new  to  the  old, 
the  old  breaking  and  other  knots  being  made  of  new  to  new, 
the  tarpauling  was  got  over  the  luggage,  the  driver  got  on  the 
box,  and  off  we  rattled,  overtaking  and  passing  all  the  other 
coaches  in  succession*  Hardy  was  guard  and  Larry  was 
driver,  and  never  did  a  better  driver  handle  whip  or  reins  than 
Larry.  He  had  shewn  himself  but  a  poor  hand  at  loading  the 
coach ;  that  was  not  his  business ;  his  business  was  on  the 
box.     Once  on  the  box,  Larry  was  a  prince  of  coachmen. 

We  came  down  upon  the  river  Barrow,  and  rattled  along 
its  left  bank.  Some  of  the  land  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
well  cultivated  ;  some  of  it  looked  the  reverse.  Ploughs  were 
at  work  on  every  hand,  and  as  much  seemed  to  be  doing  as 
could  be  done  for  the  ensuing  crops  of  com.  Some  fields  of 
young  wheat  looked  ffreen  and  healthy.  Larry  still  smacked 
his  whip,  and  made  the  horses  canter,  and  admonished  us  to 
mind  our  hats  as  we  passed  beneath  the  hanging  branches  of 
the  roadside  trees.  Behind  those  trees,  close  on  our  right 
hand,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  road,  the  Barrow,  rolling 
broad,  deep,  and  strong,  still  kept  us  company.  The  high 
frontiers  of  the  Queens's  county  rose  up  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
the  river,  with  their  cultivated  steeps  subdivided  into  innumer- 
able fields ;  the  whole  forming  a  picture  which  seemed  to  be 
set  on  its  edge  in  the  plain,  and  leaning  back  upon  the  walls 
of  the  horizon. 

Now  we  ascended  through  a  cutting  which  hid  the  plain 
from  view,  and  again  we  descended,  with  the  Barrow  once 
more  beside  us,  as  broad,  beautiful,  and  idle  as  before.  At 
one  of  those  points  where  we  came  suddenly  upon  it  after 
being  hid  from  it  for  a  short  time,  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  Garlow,  the  sight  of  the  noble  river  sweeping  for  several 
miles  before  us  through  meadows  and  trees  inspirited  and 
inspired  me  to  enthusiasm.    But  the  way-side  houses  were 
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beginning  to  look  more  miserable,  the  farms  were  smaller, 
much  more  numerous,  and  the  people  poorer.  Olose  on  the 
road-side,  on  our  left  hand,  when  ascending  a  gentle  eminence, 
we  passed  a  number  of  mean  huts,  all  standing  in  pools  of 
filth,  the  thatched  roofs  broken,  the  walls  leaning  in  and 
bendinff  out,  and  one  or  more  faces  looking  over  each  of  the 
low  half-doors ;  the  faces  looking  squalid,  dirt^,  shriveUed, 
and  famine-stricken.  One  face  was  an  exception ;  it  was 
that  of  a  girl  approaching  womanhood.  The  under  half  of 
her  door  was  open,  and  she  stood  in  the  doorway  at  full  length, 
her  unshod  feet  in  the  puddle  of  a  filthy  sink  and  dunehill, 
which  was  making  itself  level  with  the  road  outside  and  the 
floor  of  the  house  inside.  She  was  not  dirty  in  clothing. 
She  had  washed  her  face,  for  she  could  not  be  insensible  to 
its  beauty.  Poet  or  painter  never  saw  a  face  which  would 
more  readily  strike  a  light  in  the  onlooker^s  eyes  at  one  glance 
than  that  one. 

I  shall  not  in  this  letter  proceed  to  describe  Kilkenny,  its 
country,  and  its  people :  there  is  more  distress  here  than  at 
Garlow.  The  distress  deepens  as  we  co  west.  At  Garlow 
the  potatoes  were  English  reds — ^they  did  not  all  fail.  In  the 
soutn  and  the  west  the  potatoes  were  the  lumpers ;  planted 
always  because  large  and  prolific.  The  disease  is  peculiarly 
a  lumper  disease — they  have  all  failed. 


No.  IV. 

Clonmel,  County  op  TirpuLART,  39eft  January* 

This  is  a  large  busy  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants ;  the 
most  fertile  land  in  Ireland  lying  around  it,  save  on  one  side, 
the  south,  where  rises  a  high  hill  less  fertile,  and  the  river 
Suir  rolling  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  partly  through  the 
town,  driving  many  flour  mills  of  great  extent,  and  able,  from 
its  vast  volume  of  water  and  velocity  of  current,  to  drive  as 
manv  mills  as  would  grind  meal  for  all  Saxon  and  Celtic 
mankind. 

Clonmel  being  thus  furnished  with  mills  of  great  power,  and 
the  consumption  of  meal  in  Ireland  being  now  great,  far 
beyond  its  consumption  at  any  former  time,  the  Indian  corn 
is  conveyed  here  from  Waterford  and  other  seaports,  to  be 
reduced  to  meal.  The  redistribution  of  the  meal  to  other  dis- 
tricts causes  a  great  traffic  with  carts  upon  the  roads  in  every 
direction.  The  34th  regiment  of  infantiy  is  located  here  with 
some  artillery  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  Scots  Greys.  The 
latter  regiment  is  broken  into  detachments  lying  all  over  the 
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county  of  Tipperary  and  in  part  of  Waterford  county,  engaged 
in  the  hararaing  duty  of  guarding  the  transit  of  meal.  The 
infantry  are  Bimilarly  engaged,  and  all  of  them  are  worn  and 
wearied  with  heavy  duty.  The  duty  is  all  the  worse  that  they 
are  continually  on  their  feet  if  infantry,  on  horseback  if  cavalry ; 
and  because  tiiey  are  not  marching  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term — ^to  shift  quarters — they  do  not  get  marching 
money,  nothing  but  their  bare  pay,  which  with  dear  prices  is 
not  much. 

Ascertaining,  on  my  arrival  here  from  Kilkenny,  on  Wed- 
nesday, that  miUtaiT  escorts  would  go  out  with  carts  loaded 
with  meal  on  the  allowing  morning,  one  of  them  towards 
Dungarvan,  I  resolved  to  accompany  them,  and  made  arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

In  the  morning,  at  half-past  five  o^clock,  the  low  rumble  of 
carts  was  heard  on  the  streets.  At  six  the  sound  continued, 
and  so  on  occasionally  until  seven.  Not  knowing  at  what 
hour  the  carts  would  be  loaded  and  ready  to  start,  nor  at  what 
hour  the  military  escort  would  turn  out,  I  was  ready  long 
before  daylight  to  start  on  the  journey  with  them  if  they  went 
so  soon.  The  morning  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  rain 
poured  from  the  dark  sky  upon  the  darker  earth. 

As  soon  as  daylight  served,  I  went  out,  and  going  up  the 
spacious  and  handsome  nuun  street  of  Glonmel  reachea  the 
narrower  streets  which  lead  down  to  the  river  banks,  to  the 
bridges  over  the  various  divisions  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
islands  which  divide  the  river,  and  to  the  great,  the  ^eantio 
flour,  meal,  and  malt  mills  which  stand  upon  the  islands. 
That  noble  stream,  the  Suir,  rolled  and  roared  through  the 
bridges  and  among  the  mills ;  while  drivers  of  carts,  millers, 
meal-dealers,  and  police,  amid  hundreds  of  carts  that  choked 
up  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  shouted,  pulled,  and  swore  at 
one  another.  The  buyers  of  meal  from  Oahir,  Tipperary  town, 
and  other  remote  places  were  there,  to  purchase  for  the  expe- 
dition which  will  go  out  to  their  towns  to-day  and  on  Saturday 
morning,  as  the  expeditions  to  Glogheen  and  Dungarvan  were 
going  this  morning. 

Small  progress  was  made  in  loading,  as  the  loaded  carts 
could  not  get  out  from  among  the  empty  ones,  until  after 
disputes  and  struggles  amounting  to  a  kmd  of  civil  war.  A 
party  of  sixteen  men,  and  an  officer  of  the  34th  regiment  of 
mfismtry,  marched  from  the  barracks  on  the  east  through  the 
town  westward,  to  a  point  where  the  loaded  carts  were  to 
assemble.  Then  came  two  of  the  Scots  Greys,  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  party  of  dragoons ;  then  four  of  the  greys ;  and, 
fifty  yards  behind,  two  of  the  same  as  rear  guard.  The  ser- 
geant who  commanded  this  party  rode  on  in  front,  and  in 
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himself  made  the  ninth  man.  There  were  also  some  of  the 
armed  oonstabulary.  In  all,  the  escort  for  Dungarvan  consisted 
of  one  officer,  two  sergeants,  and  twenty-nye  men ;  that 
for  Clogheen  was  of  a  similar  strength.  I  hired  a  car  and 
attached  myself  to  this  expedition  for  Dungarvan  ;  it  was  only 
going,  however,  to  the  Half-way  House,  about  fourteen  miles 
distant,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

When  an  hour  beyond  the  appointed  time  for  the  whole 
party  to  start  had  elapsed,  and  the  soldiers  had  been  standing 
m  the  rain,  and  in  the  deep  mud  half-a-mile  beyond  the  town 
on  the  Dungarvan  road,  until  they  were  soaked,  the  infantry 
through  their  greatcoats,  the  cavalry  through  their  cloaks, 
or  nearly  so,  twenty-six  carts  out  of  the  hundred,  or  there- 
abouts, which  were  to  go  to  Dungarvan,  had  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  carts  were  each  drawn  by  one  horse ;  and 
each  driver  had  been  at  liberty  to  take  any  number  of  hundred 
weights  of  meal,  according  as  he  judged  of  the  strength  of  his 
horse,  up  to  sixteen ;  none  were  allowed  to  take  more.  Most 
of  them  nad  12  cwt.  or  14  cwt.  The  payment  for  carriage  to 
Dungarvan  fromClonmel,  the  distance  oeing  about  twenty-five 
English  miles,  and  road  bad,  was  Is.  per  cwt.  Most  of  the 
carts  had  come  from  places  far  distant  from  Glonmel.  Any 
owner  of  a  good  horse  can  get  employment  for  himself  and 
horse  in  carrying  meal.  The  poor  horses,  and  the  poor  men 
who  own  them,  have  no  chance,  as  none  are  sent  out  under  the 
military  escort  but  those  supposed  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
work.  When  I  saw  the  loaded  carts  assembled  on  the  road,  and 
was  told  how  bad  the  road  was,  so  bad  that  Mr  Bianconi,  the 
celebrated  car  proprietor,  has  ceased  to  run  his  public  convey- 
ances between  Clonmel  and  Dungarvan,  it  seemed  to  me 
impossible  that  such  small  horses  could  go  over  the  mountains 
with  such  loads.  But  I  judged  wrong  of  them ;  they  went 
well,  and  went  through  places  where  larger  horses  that  I  have 
known  would  have  stuck  fast. 

Five  cars  were  obtained  to  carry  the  foot  soldiers,  the 
officer  commanding,  and  the  two  armed  constables.  I  had 
provided  a  conveyance  for  myself  on  the  previous  evening.  It 
was,  like  the  rest,  an  outside  jaunting  car.  The  seats  hold 
each  two  persons  when  required ;  in  which  case  the  driver 
gets  up  in  front.  The  drivers  of  the  cars  carrying  the  foot 
soldiers  were  all  sitting  aloft  in  front. 

Few  travellers  stir  out  here  at  present  without  being  armed. 
The  pay-clerks  of  the  public  works  are  attacked  and  robbed 
frequently.  Land-stewards  and  agents  are  never  at  any  time 
particularly  safe :  commercial  travellers  and  merchants,  for- 
merly safe,  are  now  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  officers  and  clerks 
of  public  works.     Nor  are  they  in  their  own  character  of  men 
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travelling  through  the  country  with  property  in  their  possession 
quite  free  from  danger,  now  that  highway  robberies  have 
begun.  Were  it  not  a  very  serious  matter,  it  would  be  amus- 
ing to  see  the  arming  of  travellers.  And,  as  it  is,  the  commeroial 
travellers  occasionally  make  merry  with  one  another  when 
they  come  into  the  c«)mmercial  hotels  from  a  journey  on  the 
road,  pulling  off  their  gloves  as  they  enter,  throwing  the 
gloves  into  their  hats ;  pulling  off  wrappers  from  their  necks 
and  throwing  them  down ;  taKing  a  horse  pistol  with  a  spring 
dagger  attached  to  it  from  the  right  side  pocket  of  the  top 
coat ;  another  horse  pistol  with  a  dagger  to  it  from  the  left 
side  pocket ;  a  pistol  of  lesser  size  with  revolving  barrels  from 
the  breast  pocket  of  the  top  coat ;  then  taking  the  top  coat 
off  and  hanging  it  up,  cautioning  the  waiters,  and  boots,  and 
other  persons  present,  not  to  touch  one  of  those  pistols,  for  all 
are  loaded  and  have  percussion  caps  on  ready  to  go  off.  Then 
proceeding,  the  top  coat  being  hung  up,  to  pull  a  small  pistol 
eut  of  the  right  hismd  trousers^  pocket ;  another  small  pistol 
from  the  left  hand  trousers'*  pocket ;  a  third  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  the  coat,  with  ball  cartridges  from  the  same  place, 
and  percussion  caps  from  the  pockets  of  the  waistcoat ;  all 
which  being  done,  they  may  lock  them  up  in  bag  or  box  until 
the  morning,  and  proceed  to  sit  down  to  tea  and  tell  the  news. 
Such  is  commercisJ  travelling,  at  present,  in  Tipperary  and  the 
counties  adjoining. 

As  I  had  no  pistols,  powder,  bullets,  nor  percussion  caps,  I 
was  seriously  warned  on  the  Wednesday  evening  not  to  ^o  out 
on  the  morning  with  the  expedition  to  Dungarvan  without 
them,  particularly  as  it  was  not  mv  intention  to  return  with 
the  military  escort  to  Clonmel.  Acc;[>rdingly,  as  arming  seemed 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  armed  myself,  and  did  it  as  follows  : — 
I  took  one  of  my  carpet  bags  and  emptied  everything  of  lug- 
gage kind  out ;  took  it  to  a  baker^s  shop  and  purchased  several 
shillings^  worth  of  loaves  of  bread,  and  to  a  general  dealer^s 
shop,  and  purchased  a  piece  of  cheese.  I  put  uiem  in  the  bag, 
put  the  bag  on  the  car  by  my  side,  ready,  if  any  hungry 
Tipperarian  or  dweller  on  the  Waterford  mountains  should 
present  a  blunderbuss  at  me,  to  put  my  hand  into  the  bag, 

!>ull  out,  present,  and  throw  to  him  a  bullet  of  bread ;  not 
earing  but  this  style  of  defence  would  be  more  effective  than 
a  defence  by  powder  and  lead.  Besides,  it  had  this  other 
advantage,  that  if  bad  roads,  or  bad  weather,  or  other  mis- 
chance detained  me  in  the  mountains,  or  if  no  inns  or  provi- 
sion shops  could  be  met  with  on  the  road,  I  could  begin  and 
eat  my  ammunition ;  which,  if  that  ammunition  had  been 
gunpowder  and  leaden  bullets,  I  could  not  have  done. 

29 
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Thus  prepared  for  the  journey,  I  joined  the  procession, 
which,  as  already  said,  at  starting  consisted  only  of  twenty-six 
loaded  carts;  but  which  increased  to  the  number  of  sixty-one 
before  we  proceeded  five  or  six  miles.  An  advanced  guard  of 
two  of  the  Scots  Greys  rode  on  fifty  yards  in  front.  I 
followed  them  in  my  car.  Then  came  three  cars,  with  the 
officer  commanding,  eight  of  the  infantry,  and  one  of  the  con- 
stabulary. Next  were  four  of  the  Scots  Greys.  Then  came 
the  Ions  line  of  single  horsed  carts  loaded  with  bags  of  meal. 
Then  followed  the  cars,  with  eight  of  the  infantry  and  a 
constable ;  and,  last  of  all,  two  of  the  Scots  Greys,  a  corporal 
and  a  private,  came  up  as  rear-guard.  The  sergeant  of  the 
Greys  in  command  of  his  party  trotted  and  galloped  from 
front  to  rear  and  from  rear  to  front,  urging  the  straggling 
carters  forward,  and  halting  those  in  front  until  the  rearclosel 
up  to  a  manageable  distance ;  for  the  line  was  often  extended 
to  a  great  length  by  some  horse,  which  was  too  heavily  loaded 
for  its  strength,  stopping  and  keeping  the  rest  back. 

The  line  of  horsemen,  cars,  and  carts  winded  up  the  narrow 
valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides,  gaining  a  higher  and  higher  alti- 
tude at  every  step,  the  hills  rising  still  higher  above  the  road 
as  the  road  ascended,  until  we  had  the  mountains  on  each  side 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  capped  in  snow,  with  sun- 
shine on  the  snow  and  blue  clouds  girt  upon  them  at  their 
middle  height.  As  we  passed  along,  groups  of  squalid  beings 
were  seen  at  road  comers,  or  running  from  the  multitudinous 
houses,  hovels,  huts,  or  cabins  dotted  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
bottoms  by  the  streamlet  sides,  to  see  the  meal  go  past  them 
under  the  protection  of  bullets,  bayonets,  and  cavalry  swords, 
on  its  way  to  feed  people  beyond  the  mountains  hunger-stricken 
like  themselves,  but  to  whom  they  would  not  let  it  go  if  bullets, 
bayonets,  and  cavalry  swords  were  not  present.  To  look  on 
all  this  from  some  prominent  place  it  was  extremely  pictur- 
esque and  striking  on  the  perceptive  senses.  The  beautiful 
grey  horses  of  the  dragoons — the  men  with  their  large  scarlet 
cloaks  flowing  from  their  shoulders  to  their  knees,  and  cover- 
ing the  backs  of  the  horses,  and  the  horses  with  their  long 
white  tails  waving  beneath  the  scarlet  cloaks — the  long 
swords  dangling  from  the  waistbelt  to  the  men's  feet — ^the  feet 
booted  and  formidably  armed  with  spurs,  one  touch  of  which 
would  have  made  the  gallant  greys  leap  from  the  ground  to  the 
roofs  of  the  ordinary  wayside  houses — ^gave  a  liveliness  to  the 
picture  which  it  would  not  have  possessed  had  it  been  merely  a 
military  line  of  march.  The  liveliness  of  the  scene  was 
increased  by  the  cart-drivers,  who  holloed  and  whooped  to  their 
horses  to  got  them  up  the  steep  roads,  and  ran,  half  a  dozen 
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of  them  at  a  time,  to  push  behind  the  oart  of  some  horse  that 
stooped. 

But  how  miserable  was  the  scene  when  looked  upon  other- 
wise than  as  a  picture ;  when  dwelt  upon  in  thought.  Be- 
cause the  land  was  mountainous  and  poor,  the  best  of  it  of  in- 
different quality,  it  was  thickly  peopled*  The  landowners  of 
Ireland  have  generally  succeeded  in  clearing  their  good  land 
of  its  dense  population.  In  Tipperary  there  are  exceptions ; 
the  soil  is  of  the  richest  quality,  and  the  population  is  dense ; 
but  even  in  Tipperary  some  large  rich  tracts  of  land  are  seen 
lying  in  grass,  as  pasture  farms,,  from  which  the  cultivating 
people  have  been  driven  away.  Driven  from  the  good  land 
they  find  refuse  upon  the  baa,  such  as  I  saw  yesterciay  amid 
the  Waterford  mountains.  I  found  none  of  it  rented  even  in 
that  wild  region  for  less  than  20s.  per  acre ;  it  was  generally 
30s.  35s.  and  40s.  per  acre.  The  owners  were  various,  the  Earl 
of  Donoughmore,  Colonel  Green,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
and  some  others  whose  names  I  did  not  taKe  note  of.  But 
all  of  them  have  middlemen,  who  become  security  to  them 
for  a  moderate  rent,  and  then  exact  and  extract  whatever  be- 
yond a  moderate  rent  they  can  obtain  from  the  cultivators  of 
the  land.  The  constabulary  stations,  with  armed  men  in  them, 
all  along  the  road,  to  aid  in  the  exaction  of  the  rack-rents,  and 
the  meaCTe  efforts  made  by  the  peasant  farmers  on  the  un- 
drained  kind — all  of  it  easily  drained,  but  sour  with  rushes  and 
pools  of  water,  the  best  of  the  deep  soil  buried  in  foul  bogs, 
tiie  worst  of  the  shallow  soil  being  the  portions  scratched  at 
under  the  name  of  cultivation  by  the  rentreaten  tenantiy — 
those  things  shew  what  the  natural  result  is  of  the  disorderly 
customs  of  Irish  landlords.  It  was  to  save  the  cart-loads  of 
meal  from  being  plundered  by  those  starving  tenant  farmers 
of  those  and  other  Irish  landlords  with  high  sounding  titles 
and  long  family  traditions  that  the  miUtanr  were  employed. 
And  tha^  meal,  thus  euarded,  was  going  over  the  mountains 
to  save  from  death  the  equally  wretched  peasantry  of  the 
princely  English  Duke  of  Devonshire  around  Dungarvan. 

We  reached  the  half-way  house,  which  stands  in  a  ffullet 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  about  three  o^dock.  A  miutary 
escort  was  to  have  been  there  from  Dungarvan  to  take  the 
charge  from  the  Glonmel  party,  but  it  did  not  come.  One  di- 
vision of  the  carts  was  to  leave  Dungarvan  road  at  the  half- 
way house,  and  go  by  a  cross  sectional  road  to  Cappoquin, 
a  poor  densely  populated  place  in  the  mountains  of  Waterford. 
An  escort  of  armed  constabulary  was  waiting  for  this  division, 
and  took  it  in  charge.  The  orders  of  the  officer  commanding 
from  Glonmel  were,  to  conduct  the  carts  to  ilie  half-way  house. 
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and  no  further ;  so  he  left  them  there,  and  returned  with  his 
party.  I  came  back  with  them.  We  had  our  road  all  down 
nill  now ;  the  Scots  Greys  trotted  out  at  a  slapping  pace,  the 
Irish  car  drivers  whipped  and  holloed  to  their  horses,  and  came 
home  in  lively  style.  A  wheel  came  off  one  of  the  cars,  and 
the  soldiers  on  it  were  rolled  out  upon  the  road,  which  afforded 
all  the  other  drivers,  and  all  the  dwellers  by  the  wayside,  who 
saw  them,  much  merriment.  Another  failed  to  come  on  from 
the  feebleness  of  the  horse,  and  was  likely  to  detain  the  whole, 
as  the  rear-guard  of  the  Greys  could  not  pass  and  leave  any 
of  the  partv  behind.  I  was  asked  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
take  the  soldiers  on  my  car,  and,  having  none,  we  soon  scoured 
down  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Suir,  and  so  into  Glonmel. 

While  I  write  this  at  a  window  looking  into  the  street, 
another  party  of  the  Grey^s  has  passed  with  drawn  swords  at 
the  "  Carry,''  going  to  escort  carts  to  Tipperary,  To-mor- 
row a  party  sets  out  for  Oahir,  which  is  a  town  situated  ten 
Irish  miles  (eleven  Irish  are  fourteen  English  miles)  up  the 
banks  of  this  beautiful  river  Suir. 


No.  V. 

Kxlkbnny'and  Clonmbl,  fa.  1, 1847. 

Kilkenny  is  situated  on  the  river  Noire,  seventy-two  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin.  To  the  stranger,  its  most  remarkable 
features  are — First,  The  rolling  river  overhung  by  rocky 
eminences,  with  walks  below  the  rocks  and  above,  and  narrow 
meadows  fertile  and  green,  and  gardens  and  garden-fields 
mingling  with  the  river,  the  rocks,  and  the  suburban  buildings. 
Second,  The  magnificent  castle,  family  residence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde,  rising  above  the  steep  rock,  the  rock  standing 
on  the  river's  brink,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  turrets,  postern 
gateways,  and  feudal  strength.  Third,  The  hordes  of  profes- 
sional beggars,  who  rush  upon  the  stranger  coming  into  or 
going  out  of  the  town,  begging  for  Gt>d's  sake,  and  promising 
to  divide  the  money  the  stranger  may  give,  quarrelling  with, 
and  swearing  foully  at,  one  another  when  the  money  is  eiven. 

Kilkenny,  with  its  suburbs,  contains  23,625  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  city  of  history,  a  city  of  many  legends,  a  city  of  poetry, 
and  a  city  of  trade,  the  poetry  and  trade  being  much  the 
same,  of  small  value.  It  has  ^^  water  without  mud,  fire 
without  smoke,  and  its  streets  are  paved  with  marble  ;"  so 
says  fame,  and  fame  in  this  case  says  truly.  The  black  marble 
spotted  with  white  which  we  see  forming  brilliant  chimney 
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pieoes,  polished  and  shining,  is  quarried  near  this  town,  and 
the  paving  stones  of  the  streets  come  out  of  the  same  quarries. 
The  marble  pavement,  however,  is  more  muddy  than  poetical. 

Looking  across  some  garden-fields  from  the  east  upon  this 
little  city,  with  its  shining  slated  roofs,  upon  which  are  no 
smoking  chimneys,  one  might  suppose  it  to  be  dead  ;  or,  that 
it  has  been  smitten  by  the  angel  whose  mysterious  steps  are 
now  upon  all  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  holding  its  breath,  awaiting, 
suspensive  and  motionless,  the  next  movement  of  the  finger 
of  God. 

In  oallinj^  for  leave  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
parliament  in  Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  are  more 
nearly  unanimous  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  city. 
The  chief  difference  is  now  on  the  questions  of  physical  or 
moral  force.  Headed  by  an  alderman  of  the  corporation,  the 
men  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  at  local  repeal  meetings 
are  siding  with  the  physical  forcists  of  the  Nation  party  in 
Dublin,  against  Mr  O'Connell  and  his  son  John,  the  member 
for  Kilkenny.  I  call  them  physical  forcists  because  they  are 
80  called  in  Ireland ;  the  more  appropriate  term  is  sentimen- 
talists. They  are  men  who,  alike  void  of  practical  ideas  in 
their  writings  and  of  practical  doings  in  the  daily  business  of 
life,  think  nationality  consists  in  the  mad  metre  of  verses  and 
in  flowery  and  declamatory  writing  and  speaking.  What  the 
Irish  parliament  would  do  for  Ireland  is  an  unsolved  problem. 
But  the  sentimental  corporation  of  Kilkenny  need  not  wait 
for  a  parliament  to  assemble  in  OoUege  Green,  Dublin,  for 
leave  to  carry  out  such  local  improvements  as  are  required  in 
the  town.  They  do  not  need,  for  example,  to  ask  the  *'  Saxon"*^ 
for  liberty  to  put  numbers  to  the  houses  and  shops  of  Kil- 
kenny, to  render  possible  the  delivery  of  letters  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  should  be  delivered  ;  to  render  less  common  the 

Erusal,  detention,  and  loss  of  letters,  by  their  falling  into  the 
nds  successively  of  a  number  of  persons  of  the  same  name, 
who  have  no  business  to  have  them  in  their  hands.  All  they 
require  for  effecting  this,  and  inany  other  necessary  improve- 
ments, is  merely  a  little  common  sense.  Self  government 
does  not  consist  entirely  in  having  the  power  of  enacting 
statutes  or  of  making  parliamentary  speeches. 

The  trade  of  Kilkenny  chiefly  consists  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  a  great  garrison  of  soldiers,  who,  m  their  turn,  are 
chiefly  engaged,  conjointly  with  the  armed  constabulary,  in 
keeping  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  in  a  state  of  subjection, 
and  in  collecting  rents  and  levying  distresses  for  rents  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  manu&ctories  of  woollen  cloth  exist ; 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  foundries,  have  also  an  existence. 
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Corn-dealers  and  millers  buy  oom  and  make  flour,  and  send 
corn  and  flour  down  to  Waterford  for  shipment.  Traders  and 
dealers  of  other  varieties  may  be  found,  but  the  operations  of 
all  are  feeble.  Belinous  houses,  ooUe^s,  chapeLs,  churches, 
Oatholio  priests,  oforgy  in  general,  lawyers,  constabulary, 
soldiery,  and  street  beggary,  comprise  the  leading  interests, 
and  give  the  city  its  distinctive  features.  A  canal  to  connect 
Kilkenny  with  Waterford  was  begun  many  years  ago,  but 
was  abandoned,  after  the  money  raised  for  it  in  the  first 
moment  of  national  enthusiasm  was  spent.  It  has  remained 
a  long,  unsightly,  stagnant  trench  ever  since.  Its  banks  were 
planted  with  rows  of  trees,  which  are  now  large  and  ornamental, 
with  walks  underneath,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny 
wander  and  loiter,  the  poets  to  make  verses,  the  lovers  to 
make  love,  the  politicians  to  make  prophecies  of  what  Kil- 
kenny would  be  if  there  was  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  Yet 
with  all  this  making,  the  canal  has  remained  half  made  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  Noire,  with  a  water-power  for 
machinery  equal  to  one  hundred  thousand  horses,  has  run 
poetically  past  all  the  while,  broad,  beautiful,  and  useless. 

Most  readers  of  newspapers  have  heard  of  Lord  Devon^s 
commission,  a  commission,  by  royal  warrant,  to  take  evidence 
and  report  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  known  publicly  how  that  commission  of 
inquiry  originated.  Circumstances  have  heretofore  prevented 
me  from  speaking  publicly  or  writing  of  the  matter.  I  do 
not  conceive  that  those  circumstances  any  longer  exist,  while 
there  is  a  reason  why  the  origin  of  the  inquiry  should  be 
referred  to,  as  I  am  writing  of  the  locality,  and  may  again 
write  of  the  landlords,  tenant-farmers,  land-agents,  land- 
lawyers,  sherifis^  officers,  sheriflB^  men,  constabulary,  mur- 
derers, and  hangmen,  whose  disorderly  conduct  towards  one 
another,  save  rise  to  that  commission  of  inquiiy. 

It  originated  at  Bennetts  Bridge,  five  miles  from  Kilkenny. 
I  was  there  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  saw  such  atrocious 
outrages  committed  by  a  landlord  on  his  tenantry— a  lease- 
holding  tenantry — ^a  landlord  who,  being  a  political  Frotestant, 
had  the  law,  the  law  officials,  the  constabulary,  with  their  bul- 
lets and  bayonets,  and  the  hangman  with  his  rope,  on  his  side.  I 
saw  such  atrocities  committed  by  this  landlord,  that  I  was  con- 
strained to  write  of  him.  I  wrote  an  account  of  his  atrocities 
to  a  morning  paper  in  London,  the  conductors  of  which,  with 
a  prudence  which  was  quite  excusable,  deemed  the  publication 
of  them  highly  dangerous,in  respect  of  the  libel  law  which  then 
existed ;  but  my  ireport  was  privately  printed.  The  proprietor 
of  the  newspaper,  willing  to  do  what  service  he  could  for  the 
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persecuted  tenantry  whose  sufferings  I  had  reported,  laid  a 
copy  of  the  report  before  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  in  his  turn, 
was  shocked  with  the  horrible  persecution  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  law  at  Bennetts  Bridge,  and  took  my  report  at  once 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his  characteristic 
promptitude  in  all  such  cases,  caused  a  government  agent  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Bennetts  Bridge  and  ascertain  if  my  report 
was  true.  I  was  still  in  Kilkenny  when  the  agent  came.  He 
confirmed  the  truth  of  what  I  had  written.  Upon  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  immediately  caused  the  commission,  with  Lord 
Devon  at  its  head,  to  issue  and  inquire  into  the  whole  question 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 

I  subsequently  printed,  at  an  expense  of  L.50  to  myself,  (part 
of  which,  by  the  way,  was  to  have  been  repaid  to  me  by  certain 

Earties  who  have  never  done  so,)  the  Bonnet's  Bridge  cases  of 
iw-breaking  by  the  landlord,  called  it "  A  Cry  from  Ireland," 
and  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  and  peer  of  parliament. 
Lord  John  Russell  on  one  occasion  referred  to  it  as  too  fright- 
ful for  quotation  in  the  house,  as  he  could  hardly  believe  the 
circumstances  there  related  to  be  true.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
same  debate,  said  that  he  had  read  that  pamphlet,  that  its 
statements  were  horrible,  but  he  feared  too  true.  The  Dublin 
JRemev)  commented  on  it,  and  the  reviewer  said  that  the  facts 
were  within  his  own  knowledge.  All  the  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
have  been  distributed ;  but  some,  probably  many,  of  the  readers 
of  this  paper  have  access  to  read,  or  will  remember  to  have 
read,  the  substance  of  the  matter  now  referred  to  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  LeaptM  newspaper,  under  the  head  of  ''  Ireland 
as  she  is  in  1843.''  Those  matters  are  remarkable,  not  so 
much  for  the  atrocities  of  a  bad  landlord  as  for  the  fact  that 
the  atrocities  were  done  with  the  assistance  of  lawyers,  armed 
constabulary,  and  the  forms  of  law,  in  defiance  of  the  law  itself 
and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  at  the  Kilkenny  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions,  chiefly  because  the  landlord  was  an  adherent 
of  the  dominant  Irish  faction. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  was  an  Irish  landlord,  with 
a  family  lineage  reaching  back  into  the  traditions  of  the  Irish 
kings,  and  that  he  was  a  resident  landlord.  He  is  not  resident 
now.  The  estate  is  in  Chancery,  and  a  receiver  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  collects  the  rents. 

That  receiver  is  Mr  Mannix,  a  barrister,  a  landowner  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  largely  connected 
with  land  as  a  receiver  under  Chancery.  I  saw  him  the  other 
day,  and  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  prac- 
tical conversation.  He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  In  the 
first  place,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Bonnet's  Bridge 
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tenantry  were  a  worthy  and  industrious  set  of  men  (those  men 
who  had  been  harassed  until  they  were  known  by  the  disorder 
and  crimes  of  their  neighbourhood  as  devils  in  human  form, 
and  as  black  sheep.  Does  any  reader  remember  the  hlaei  sheep 
celebrated  in  1843 !)  To  illustrate  the  working  of  the  Oourt 
of  Chancery  with  property  under  its  control,  he  stated  that  the 
house  of  one  of  the  tenants  at  Bennetts  Bridge  requires,  at  the 
present  time,  to  have  repairs  done  which  will  cost  L.3.  To 
obtain  leave  to  expend  this  sum  of  L.3  on  repairs,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  through  an  attorney 
and  Chancery  barrister  in  Dublin,  which  will  cost  L.5.  A 
pamphlet  which  I  recently  quoted,  ^^Observations  on  the 
Tenures  of  Land  in  Ireland,^  speaks  of  estates  going  through 
gradations  of  indebtedness  until  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
^*  the  worst  possible  landlord,  a  receiver  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery.'"  This  must  not  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the 
receiver  as  an  individual.  He  is  bound  by  the  court,  and  can 
do  nothing  but  receive  the  money  and  pay  it  into  court. 

Mr  Mannix  is  not  politioaUy  associated  with  the  whigs  or 
liberals ;  but  he  gave  his  unqualified  approbation  to  Lord 
John  BusselPs  measures,  as  proposed  on  the  25th  of  January, 
particularly  his  proposed  simplification  of  the  sale  and  titles 
of  land.  We  happened  to  meet  at  Kilkenny,  and  again  at 
Clonmel,  and  were  in  the  same  hotel  reading  the  newspapers 
together  when  the  report  of  Lord  John  Bussell^s  speech  reach- 
ed Clonmel.  To  sell  an  estate  of  land  at  present,  if  encum- 
bered with  debt,  in  which  case  only  estates  require  to  be  sold, 
Mr  Mannix  told  me  that  one-half  of  the  purchase  money  would 
be  swallowed  up  in  proving  and  conveying  the  title  to  it,  un- 
less it  should  happen  to  be  an  estate  of  very  great  extent.  But 
estates  of  great  extent  are  usuallventailed  and  not  saleable.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  giving  the  half  of  the  purchase  money  to  the 
lawyers  is  to  purchase  from  the  different  parties,  often  fifty 
or  sixty  in  number,  their  opposition  to  the  sale,  though  that 
opposition  may  be  only  the  exercise  of  a  fictitious  right.  To 
do  this  is  often  more  expensive  than  going  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  sale  in  defiance  of  those 
fictitious  rights. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  absurd  customs  and 
laws  of  landed  propertv  in  Ireland,  by  a  supposed  case  clearly 
intelligible  to  Lancashire. 

Cott(»n  is  the  raw  material  from  which  we  manufacture  cloth- 
ing, as  land  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  we  manufacture 
food.  If  a  bale  of  cotton  were  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as 
a  parcel  of  land  in  Ireland,  lawyers  would  go  to  work  to  make 
out  for  the  manufacturer,  who  intended  to  purchase  it,  a  title ; 
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that  title  must  set  forth  its  whole  history ;  the  history  of  its 
transit  from  the  plantation  to  Mobile ;  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  sold  there,  and  the  custody  in  which  it  was  kept ;  of  its 
shipment,  and  the  custody  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  was  vested 
at  sea ;  of  the  interests  of  all  the  owners,  if  more  than  one,  of 
the  ship  ;  the  same  of  the  insurance  office ;  of  the  entrance  of 
the  ship  into  the  docks ;  of  the  interests  of  all  the  persons  to 
whom  the  docks  containing  this  bale  of  cotton  belong ;  of  the 
landing  of  the  bale,  and  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  lurry  which 
carried  it  to  the  warehouse ;  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  ware- 
house which  contained  it ;  of  the  meronant  and  his  family  li- 
neage and  history  who  imported  it  or  to  whom  it  is  consigned ; 
of  the  family  lineage  of  the  merchant  who  has  bought  it  from 
that  importer,  and  who  now  proposes  to  seD  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer ;  of  the  family  lineage  of  the  manufacturer  who  pro- 
poses to  buy  it ;  and  of  every  other  incident  of  its  history  for 
at  least  sixty  years,  supposing  it  to  have  been  more  than  sixty 
years  in  existence.  All  this  must  be  set  forth  on  parchment 
m  dreary  redundance  of  phraseology  by  lawyers,  and  the  con- 
sent of  all  persons  who  have  had,  or  have  been  supposed  to 
have,  any  interest  in  it  for  sixty  years  must  be  obtamed  and 
set  forth  separately  in  legal  deeds  before  the  bale  can  be  sold 
once,  and  at  each  time  that  it  is  to  be  sold,  or  any  part  of  it. 
And  if  any  one  of  those  parties  who  formerly  possessed  it,  or 
had  an  interest  in.  it,  at  the  plantation,  on  the  canal  to  Mobile, 
at  Mobile,  in  the  ship,  in  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  or  in  the 
warehouses,  refuses  to  give  consent  to  the  sale  of  this  bale  of 
cotton  after  it  is  in  Lancashire,  their  opposition  must  either  be 
purchased  up,  or  a  bill  must  be  filed  in  Chancery,  setting  forth 
all  the  history  of  the  cotton,  with  affidavits  to  every  particular, 
with  fees  to  lawyers  of  prodigious  amount,  and  subject  to  delay 
not  less  than  six  months,  probably  much  longer.  After  all 
that  expense  and  delay,  the  cotton  bale  might  be  sold  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  purchaser,  who  might  uien,  not  sooner,  pro- 
ceed with  his  own  head  and  his  people^s  hands  to  make  it  mto 
cotton  for  human  comfort  or  adornment. 

We  know  that  none  of  those  things  require  to  be  done.  The 
bale  of  cotton  is  the  property  of  a  merchant  at  mid-day.  Be- 
fore nieht  it  is  not  only  conveyed  to  a  manufacturer  as  his  pro- 
perty, but  is  conveyed,  if  need  be,  thirty  miles  to  his  mill,  and 
may  be  all  made  into  cloth  to-morrow. 

Why  should  not  land  be  as  easily  sold  and  purchased  aa  a 
bale  of  cotton  i  There  is  more  danger  of  fraud  or  wrongdoing 
in  transferrins  cotton  briefly  and  cheaply  than  land.  Uotton 
soon  changes  its  shape  and  location.  Land  always  remains  in 
the  same  place,  to  prove  its  own  identity  and  to  be  witness  to 
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any  fraud  that  may  ariae  in  selling  and  transferring  it  to  a  new 
purchaser.  No  other  commodity  under  heaven  might  be  so 
safely  sold,  the  money  paid  for  it,  and  a  receipt  given  m  twenty 
minutes  of  time,  as  a  piece  of  hmd. 

Since  I  wrote  these  remarks,  I  have  seen  the  speeches  of 
the  liberal  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Manchester, 
delivered  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall  on  the  28th  ult.  I  rejoice 
that  my  humble  pen  is  writing  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments, on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  so  eloquently  uttered 
by  them. 

Leaving  Ealkenny,  and  taking  the  route  to  Tipperary,  I 
found  many  people  working  on  the  roads  for  the  public  pay  of 
tenpence  per  day.  The  roads  are  sadly  cut  up  and  disordered 
by  the  expenditure  of  that  public  money. 

The  soil  continues  to  derive  its  character  from  the  lime- 
stone  on  which  it  rests  for  many  miles.  The  farms  are  chiefly 
from  twenty  to  sixty  acres  for  the  first  eight  miles  out  of 
Kilkenny.  The  worst  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  the 
best  lies  wet,  rushy,  and  boggy,  and  neglected  because  it  is 
wet.  Though  drainage  is  easy  in  most  places,  it  is  rarely 
attempted.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from 
Kilkennv,  the  land  presented  such  a  shocking  aspect  of  foul- 
ness and  disorder,  the  top  water  and  springs  of  one  field  run* 
ning  into  and  over  the  field  of  another  farmer  below ;  and  all 
the  surface  and  spring  water  of  that  field,  natural  to  itself, 
and  acquired  from  above,  running  upon  another  still  lower, 
until  naany  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  land,  that  which 
lies  lowest,  were  abandoned,  the  miserable  tenantry  preferring 
to  give  the  high  rent  of  thirty  and  forty  shillings  per  acre  for 
the  thin,  high,  and  dry  soils,  verging  on  the  moorland,  rather 
than  have  the  rich  soils  below  at  any  price ;  such,  I  say,  was 
the  shocking  aspect  of  the  foulness  and  disorder  of  that  pro- 
perty, that  I  halted  to  inquire  its  landlord'^s  name  and  its 
history,  feeling  assured  that  it  must  belong  to  some  absentee, 
or  be  under  the  keepership  of  Ohancery.  It  was  neither ;  it 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

I  came  next  upon  ground  belonging  to  Sir  Whelan  Gufie. 
Much  of  it  was  m  a  similar  condition,  though  in  one  part  I 
saw  an  attempt  making  at  drainage.  Any  landlord  expend- 
ing his  own  money  has  a  right  to  follow  his  own  plans  ;  but 
as  public  money  is  to  be  advanced  for  the  improvement  of 
Irish  land,  I  protest  against  that  money  being  sunk  in  such 
drains  as  those  of  Sir  Whelan  Gufie,  They  are  cut  out  on 
the  pasture  land  less  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  about  half 
that  width,  the  sods  laid  up  to  dry,  and  again  put  into  the 
place  from  which  they  came.    And  this  is  done  though  there 
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are  stones  close  at  hand — a  mountain  of  stones  more  than 
sufficient  to  pave  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland.  The  public 
money  must  be  spent  on  works  of  substantial  improvement, 
from  which  there  will  be  some  probability  of  it  oeing  paid 
back. 

Gradually  ascending  the  side  of  a  rocky  mountain,  I  passed 
a  huge  stone  lying  on  the  road-side,  and  was  told  that  it 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tippe- 
rary.  Groing  down  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  the  road 
was  steep  for  several  miles,  with  an  impetuous  stream  rushing 
out  of  the  mountain  and  keeping  it  company.  The  houses 
were  numerous,  the  land  attached  to  them  small  in  measure, 
and  seemingly  poor  in  quality ;  but  I  was  told  it  was  kindly 
land,  and  yielded  well  to  a  moderate  amount  of  labour. 
Farther  down,  in  approaching  the  great  plain  watered  by  the 
river  Suir,  the  land  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  gener- 
ous fertility.  It  was  divided  into  small  enclosures,  by  earthen 
dykes,  occupying  much  space.  The  owner  was  the  Earl  of 
Ulonmel. 

Beaching  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  proceeding  westward, 
on  a  road  not  surpassed  for  breadth  and  hardness  in  the 
kingdom,  and  amid  scenery  and  fertile  land  hardly  equalled  in 
the  kingdom,  I  passed,  at  two  and  a  half  miles  trom  Gk>nmel, 
the  handsome  lodge-gate  of  Oaptain  Behial  Osborne,  M.P. 
Many  alterations  have  been  effected  by  that  gentleman  on  that 
estate  (its  name  is  Newtown  Abbey)  within  the  last  three 
years,  since  he  married  the  amiable  young  lady  whose  inheri- 
tance it  was.  Much  work  has  been  created  for  labourers,  and 
a  superior  class  of  dweUing-houses  built;  also  a  national 
school,  near  the  lodge-gate,  ample  and  elegant. 

But,  going  forward,  I  found  everything  changed  from  what 
I  had  yet  seen  in  Ireland.  Large  flour-mills,  worked  by  the 
powerful  river  and  its  tributaries;  ample  farm-fields  with 
young  wheat  upon  them,  rich  in  promise  for  next  harvest ; 
green  clover,  as  if  the  month  had  been  May  ;  and  villas  beau- 
tiful and  numerous  facing  Tipperary  on  the  Waterford  side  of 
the  river,  and  shewing  that  Clonmel  had  wealthy  inhabitants. 
Its  evidences  of  trade  when  I  arrived  in  it  proved  that  the 
villas  were  not  merely  outside  show.  The  flour-mills  and 
stores  were  of  a  magnitude  to  amaze  me,  and  all  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  that  I  had  never  heard  of  them  before.  They 
belong,  I  believe,  every  one  of  them,  to  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Bian- 
coni,  once  an  Italian  boy,  now  and  for  a  long  time  an  exten- 
sive car  proprietor,  working  about  1600  horses,  the  Friends 
have  made  the  trade  of  Clonmel,  and  that  within  the  lifetime 
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of  the  present  generation.  And  it  is  but  bare  justioe  to  them 
to  say,  that  while  their  great  establishments  are  giving  work 
and  wages  to  many  people  who  would  have  been  otherwise 
unemployed,  and  are  grinding  and  sending  out  the  meal  of 
the  Indian  com  upon  the  markets  of  Ireland,  which  but  for 
such  mills  as  theirs  could  not  have  been  supplied  fast  enough 
to  the  people  in  this  emergency,  their  broad  benevolence  ia 
the  chief  support  of  many  thousands  of  people  bereft  of  food, 
and  who  are  flocking  to  Glonmel,  or,  who  being  there,  are 
flocking  to  them  for  subsistence. 

A  glorious  mission  of  peaceful  industry,  moral  example,  and 

feneral  benevolence,  has  their  settlement  in  Tipperary  fulfilled  t 
iven  the  native  inhabitants,  inspired  to  enterprise  and  per« 
severance  in  business  by  the  example  of  these  industrious 
Friends,  once  strangers,  are  more  enterprising  and  flourishing 
in  Oloomel  than  in  other  towns  of  Ireland. 


No.  VI. 

DuNGiKTAN,  County  or  Watbrporo. 

Coming  over  the  hills,  the  other  day,  to  this  place,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  man  who  carried  a  sun  in  his  hand,  and  asked 
if  I  was  Captain  Somebody,  whom  he  named,  of  the  constabu- 
lary. What  he  would  have  said  if  I  had  been  the  captain  I 
do  not  know.  He  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  was  a  farmer 
and  a  tailor ;  that  he  had  twelve  boys  (men)  at  work  for  him ; 
that  he  contracted  to  make  greatcoats  for  the  constabulary, 
and  paid  the  boys  78.  6d.  per  week ;  that  he  had  as  many  po- 
tatoes as  would  plant  three  acres  of  ground ;  that  he  had  three 
hundred  barrels  of  oats,  sixty  barrek  bein^  thrashed  and  lying 
in  the  bam ;  that  the  bam  had  been  twice  attacked  in  the 
night ;  and  that  he  had  been  to  Clonmel  to  buy  a  gun  and  a 
pistol,  and  percussion  caps,  for  himself  and  the  Doys  to  defend 
the  oats  and  the  seed  potatoes. 

On  mentioning  what  this  man  told  me  to  some  gentlemen 
who  are  neither  to  be  despised  for  their  want  of  sagacity  nor 
suspected  of  the  want  of  liberality,  they  said  that  the  man 
might  be  telling  the  truth,  but  it  was  just  possible  that  he  had 
been  buying  arms,  like  many  others,  and  contrived  an  excuse 
for  being  seen  with  them  in  his  possession  on  the  highway. 
For  myself,  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  man^s  story ;  most  of 
the  farmers  have  corn  in  their  possession,  and  all  who  have  it 
feel  uneasy  about  it.  They  are  purchasing  arms  and  amuni- 
tion  to  defend  it,  and  are  doing  this  the  more  anxiously  and 
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generally  that  they  see  the  oommon  people,  the  very  poorest, 
procuring  arms  everywhere. 

This  is  a  most  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  M  v  attention  was 
oalled  to  it  as  soon  as  I  landed  in  Dublin,  and  frequently  since. 
The  first  tradesman's  shop  I  entered  in  Dublin  was  that  of  an 
inspector  of  a  relief  committee  of  St  MichaePs  parish.  He 
told  me  of  the  deplorable  poverty  of  the  people.  But  while  I 
stood  in  his  shop,  a  countryman  in  a  frieze  coat  was  looking  at 
some  samples  of  gunpowder,  and  selected  the  sample  at  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  of  which  he  took  and  paid  for  a  pound  weight.  I 
thought  nothing  of  this  at  the  time,  and  ever  since  have 
believed  the  accounts  in  newspapers  and  public  rumour  to  be 
much  exaggerated.  I  am  exceedin^y  sorry  to  say,  and  feel 
constrained  to  write  it^  that  as  regards  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  Waterford^  and  Kilkenny,  report  has  not  exaggerated 
the  amount  of  business  doing  in  arms  and  gunpowder,  nor 
has  report  come  up  to  anything  like  the  truth.  Nor  is  it  the 
farmers  and  provision  dealers  who  have  property  to  defend 
who  are  arming  themselves;  the  people  who  are  working 
on  the  public  works  for  five  shillings  a-week  are  pinching 
their  bellies  of  food,  clubbing  money  together,  and  buying 
arms. 

In  Glonmel,  with  the  exception  of  the  flour  and  meal  mills, 
no  other  shops  are  doing  business  at  present  with  spirit,  except 
the  dealers  in  guns  and  pistols.  I  was  staying  there  eight  days 
in  the  Commercial  Hotel.  The  commercial  travellers  came  in 
day  after  day  complaining  that  nothing  was  doing ;  no  money 
could  be  got  and  no  orders,  all  except  those  travelling  for 
Birmingham  gunmakers.  One  of  these  came  to  Glonmel  on 
Tuesday  last  after  mid-day,  and  he  told  the  other  commercial 
men  and  me,  in  the  public  room  in  the  evening,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  offer  of  more  orders  that  afternoon  than  he  had 
obtained  at  other  times  in  a  month.  He  said  his  terms  were 
always  six  months'  credit ;  but  the  Glonmel  tradesmen  had 
been  offering  him  ready  cash  if  he  would  book  and  execute 
their  orders  at  once  ;  such  is  the  excessive  demand  for  arms. 
I  find  it  the  same  in  Dungarvan  and  throughout  the  county  of 
Waterford  ;  and  the  same  at  the  poorer  town  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir.  I  write  on  this  subject  with  pain ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
would  not  do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  these 
astounding  facts. 

The  following  auctioneer's  bill,  bearing  the  royal  arms  on 
the  top,  and  printed  so  as  to  have  an  official  appearance,  be- 
longs to  a  person  who  holds  sales  by  auction  and  sells  large 
quantities  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  to  purchasers  of  all  decrees,  but 
diiefly  to  the  very  poorest  looking  of  the  road-working  peo- 
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pie :-— *'  Whereas,  many  evil-disposed  persons  avail  themselves 
of  the  present  scarcity  of  food,  as  a  pretext  to  commit  acts  of 
violence  against  property,  and  otherwise  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  country,  his  ExceUency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  pleased 
to  gmnt  to  all  her  Majesty^s  subjects,  without  distinction,  the 
power  to  have  and  to  keep  any  description  of  firearms  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  peace  and  likewise  their  own  homes 
and  property,  without  any  restriction,  except  an  invoice  or 
certincate  of  the  person  from  whom  the  arms  are  purchased. 
T.  M.  is  privileged  by  his  Excellency,  and  fully  empowered  by 
the  honourable  Board  of  Excise,  to  offer  for  sale  by  auction  to 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  town,  five  hundred  double 
and  single  barrelled  guns  of  various  sorts,  and  one  thousand 
pairs  of  pistols,  warranted  all  double  power  proof;  five  hundred 
thousand  best  percussion  caps,  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
flasks,  shot  bags,  and  belts,  wash  rods,  turnscrews,  nipple 
wrenchers,  &c.  &c.  Sale  to  commence  on  Saturday,  SOth 
January;  for  a  short  time  only.  T.  M.  licensed  auctioneer. 
Castle-street,  Dublin.  N.B. — The  auctioneer's  invoice  is  all 
the  license  required  by  the  purchaser  for  keeping  arms.  Auc- 
tion each  day  at  twelve  o'clock.^ 

The  words  Castle  and  Dublin  are  printed  conspicuously,  with 
the  street  between  very  small ;  and  thus  the  bill  has  attracted 
much  attention.  But  that,  and  the  royal  arms  on  it,  and  the 
whereas  are  only  the  trick  of  a  smart  auctioneer.  I  notice 
the  thing  as  illustrative  of  this  disordered  country. 

Since  writiuj?  the  foregoing,  the  commercial  traveller,  Mr 
T— — ',  has  informed  me  that  the  statement  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  as  to  a  government  agent  being 
sent  to  Birmingham  to  ascertain  how  many  guns  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  since  the  expiry  of  the  Arms  Act,  last  vear, 
was  not  correct  as  regarded  the  number  of  2000,  which  he 
was  said  to  have  reported  as  the  whole  number  sent  to  Ire- 
land.    Mr  T represents  only  one  house,  and  there  are 

many  Birmingham  houses  represented  in  Ireland.  His  house 
alone  had,  up  to  that  time,  sent  more  than  2000  guns  to  Ire- 
land, from  the  time  of  the  Arms  Act  expiring.  He  estimates 
800  ^ns  and  pistols  as  having  been  supplied  to  Olonmel  alone 
previous  to  his  visit  on  Tuesday  last.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
shew  me  his  order-book,  and  he  has  taken  orders  for  half  as 
many  more.  Besides  which,  there  was  another  Birmingham 
traveller  in  Olonmel  only  a  fortnight  ago,  who  took  very  large 
orders ;  but  the  firm  for  which  that  traveller  took  the  orders 
has  intimated  to  the  tradesmen  who  gave  them  that  they 
cannot  fulfil  the  orders  but  for  cash  payments,  the  truth 
being,  that  the  excessive  demand  for  fire-arms,  and  the  disor- 
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dered  state  of  the  oountry,  have  alarmed  the  firm  in  Question 
and  made  them  hesitate  to  give  credit.  And  this  luarm  on 
their  part  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  little  in  the  fowl- 
ing-piece trade ;  they  are  in  the  musket,  fusil,  and  carbine 
trade. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  if  Glonmel  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 

a  wholesale  depot  supplying  other  towns,  Mr  T stated 

that  he  and  other  travellers  visited  all  the  other  towns  near 
it,  and  received  orders  for  arms  there  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  general  trade  done  in  those  towns.  I  asked  him  if 
fowling-pieces  were  the  kind  of  guns  in  most  request.  He 
said  the  trade  opened  after  the  expiry  of  the  Arms  Act  last 
year  with  fowling-pieces  chieflv  and  pocket  pistols,  but  now 
the  trade  was  in  military  pistols,  soldiers^  muskets,  and  bayo* 
nets,  fusils  with  bayonets,  house  guns  with  bayonets,  and 
fowling-pieces.  The  fusil  is  a  shorter  musket  than  that  of 
common  infantry  regiments;  the  sergeants  of  the  infantry 
carry  fusils,  and  some  entire  regiments  carry  them,  from  which 
they  are  eaUled  fusileers.  The  fusil  (pronounced  fusee)  is  a 
size  between  the  carbine  of  the  heavy"  dragoons  and  the  full- 
sized  musket.  The  house  gun,  Mr  T—  informed  me,  is  a 
short  fowling-piece,  with  a  bayonet  to  fix  on  it ;  it  is  sold 
cheap,  and  is  m  great  request. 

The  retail  prices  in  Ireland  are  various.  A  countryman 
came  into  a  shop  one  day  when  I  was  present,  and  asked  to 
see  the  fowling-pieces  exposed  in  the  window.  The  shop- 
keeper handed  one  of  them  to  him,  and  said  the  price  was 
twenty-one  shillings.  The  man  said  the  price  was  ^  much, 
and  wanted  it  cheaper.  The  shopkeeper  put  the  gun  in  the 
window  again,  saying  he  could  not  take  less  for  it,  and  could 
not  waste  time,  as  he  was  busy.  The  man  then  asked  to  have 
the  ^n  handed  back,  upon  which  he  laid  down  twenty-one 

shillmgs  and  walked  away  with  it.     Mr  T told  me  that 

his  firm  had  supplied  that  piece,  and  all  of  its  kind  in  that 
shop,  at  ten  shnfings  and  sixpence  each.  It  is  said  that  those 
pieces  are  resold  smgly  in  the  inland  villages  at  thirty  and 
forty  shillings  each. 

I  shall  not  speculate  on  the  purposes  which  the  buyers  of 
these  arms  have  in  view.  My  deliDerate  opinion  is,  that  the 
people,  as  a  body,  have  no  fixed  purpose  in  view.  A  kind  of 
mania  has  sprung  up  among  them  to  ftimish  themselves  with 
arms  without  their  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  Distressing 
as  the  potato  failure  and  the  consequent  high  prices  of  food 
are,  that  very  distress  has  caused  more  money  to  circulate  in 
Ireland,  and  to  circulate  among  the  poorest  of  the  people, 
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than  they  were  ever  accustomed  to  before.     When  they  had 
potatoes  to  eat,  they  handled  very  little  money. 

This  town  of  Dunganron  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Duke  of 
.  Devonshire.  It  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  Mr  Shiel, 
who  ttts  by  favour  of  the  Duke.  Some  new  streets  and  a 
square  have  been  built  by  his  Grace,  and  the  town,  as  a  town, 
has  been  beautified  and  improved  at  his  instance.  As  to  his 
farm-land,  I  see  little  in  its  management  to  commend ;  and  I 

J)robably  know  too  little  of  it  to  be  justified  in  condemning  it, 
arther  than  this,  that  it  partakes  of  all  the  evils  peculiar  to 
Irish  landed  estates. 

The  Marquis  of  Waterford  has  an  estate  in  this  neisb- 
bourhood,  which  he  proposes,  so  says  report,  to  sell.  The 
rental  is  about  L.2000  per  annum.  The  lawyers  will  get 
about  L.5000,  and  his  Lordship,  probably,  L.35,000,  if  he 
sells  it.  The  purcluuser,  if  a  business  man,  with  an  additional 
L.20,000,  may  make  a  good  property  of  it.  If  Lord  Water- 
ford  devotes  his  L.35,000  to  the  improvement  of  some 
portion  of  his  other  property,  he,  too,  will  be  a  great  gainer. 

To  shew  what  can  be  none  with  land  in  Ireland,  I  may 
refer  to  a  tenant  of  Lady  Osborne,  about  three  miles  from 
Olonmel.  I  was  in  the  coach-building  establishment  of  Mr 
Jones,  a  thorough  practical  man,  when  this  tenant  came  in  to 
receive  cash  for  oats  which  he  had  sold  to  that  gentleman. 
He  willingly  gave  me,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Jones,  an  account 
of  his  a^cultural  operations.  The  following  are  the  chief 
points  of  interest : — He  occupies  thirty  acres  and  pays  L.60  of 
rent  annually.  He  paid  L.lOO  within  the  last  twelve  months 
for  manure,  m  addition  to  all  the  manure  made  by  his  own 
cows,  piss,  and  horses.  He  lost  his  potatoes  as  others  did, 
but  he  thanks  God  that  he  has  had  enough  of  produce  left  to 
pav  his  rent,  to  get  a  fair  return  for  his  manure,  pay  all  his 
debts,  and  have  something  over  ! ! ! 

He  was  advised  by  Mr  Jones  and  another  ^ntleman 
present,  as  his  land  was  in  such  good  condition  thiB  year,  to 
prepare  some  of  it  for  Swedish  turnips.  He  said  he  would  sow 
turnips  if  he  saw  his  neighbours  domg  so ;  not  that  he  needed 
an  example  from  them,  but  that,  if  he  sowed  turnips  and 
they  did  not,  aU  his  would  be  stolen  from  him  by  the  hungry 
people. 

The  refusal  to  pay  rents  by  many  of  the  tenantry  who  can 
afford  to  do  so ;  the  entire  dependence  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  on  the  English  treasury — in  other  words,  on  English 
industry,  for  food ;  the  exertions  which  all  parties  possessed 
of  landed  property  are  making  to  oppose  Lord  John  Bussell'^s 
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measure  for  throwing  the  burthen  of  Irish  pauperism  partly 
on  them  as  well  as  on  Enc^land  ;  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  the  Irish  lajidlords ;  the  impossibility  of  reaching  them 
unless  by  sale  of  their  estates ;  the  impossibility  of  effecting 
such  sales  but  by  a  measure  far  more  comprehensiye  than 
that  of  Lord  John  Bussell ;  all  those  things,  and  others  related 
in  this  letter,  conspire  to  make  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland  matchless  in  its  necessities,  matchless  in  its  perils. 

P.S. — Since  posting  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  trade 
in  fire-arms,  and  the  quantity  sold  by  one  Birmingham  firm 
in  Ireland,  I  find  that  the  sales' of  that  firm  are  a  mere  frac- 
tion compared  with  the  sales  by  others — one  other  is  alone 
receiving  orders,  through  one  of  its  travellers,  at  the  rate  of 
L.2000  per  week  for  guns  and  pistols,  chiefly  guns.  This  is 
equivalent  to  4000  guns  per  week.  The  orders  ai'e  only 
executed  in  part  to  each  customer  from  the  impossibility  of 
getting  the  articles  supplied.  The  articles  are  fowling-pieces, 
and  muskets  with  bayonets.  The  muskets  with  bayonets 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  fowling-pieces 
The  prices,  wholesale,  are  from  eiffht  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
seventeen  shillings  for  musket  and  bayonet.  These  are  sold, 
retail,  at  prices  varying  from  L.1  to  L.1 :  10s.  The  shop- 
keepers easily  obtain  those  profits,,  as  the  demand  upon  them 
is  greater  than  can  be  supplied.  The  gentleman  engaged  in 
this  gigantic  gun  trade  gives  me  his  opinion  as  follows : — 
That  the  operation  of  the  law  previous  to  the  expiry  of  the 
Arms  Act  last  year  drained  the  country  of  fire-arms  even  of 
the  most  innocent  kind.  There  was  thus  a  vacuum,  as  it 
were,  for  the  supply  to  rush  into  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted ; 
that  the  Irish  people  do  everything  in  masses,  being  pecu- 
liarly disposed  to  operate  together,  as  under  a  mania ;  that 
the  larmers  feel  themselves  and  their  little  stores  of  com  inse- 
cure in  this  season  of  dearth,  and  some  of  them  arm  them- 
selves for  defence,  seeing  which,  all  rush  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  difficulty  in  iud^ing  of  the  matter  aright  is,  however,  that 
the  farmers  are  liable  U>  be  visited  by  bands  of  men,  who  take 
the  arms  from  them,  and  who  have  no  stores  of  com  to  defend 
with  them. 


No.  VII. 

Limerick,  9tk  Febmaty^ 

I  had  intended  to  write  a  letter,  instead  of  this,  from  the 
county  of  dare  or  Galway  ;  but  the  snow-storm  which  enwraps 
the  country  and  fills  the  atmosphere  with  smothering  dnft 

SO 
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preventfl  me  from  getting  further  west  for  the  present.  And 
the  state  of  the  roads  is  already  such  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
if  even  this  letter  will  reach  Manchester  in  time  for  next 
Saturdav^s  paper. 

But  there  is  no  want  of  matter  to  write  about  here.  Long 
before  I  reached  this  city  I  had  matter  enough,  of  the  deepest 
interest,  for  a  volume,  instead  of  a  column  or  two  in  a  news- 
paper. The  difiBculty  with  me  is  to  select  the  topics  of  most 
Dressing  interest,  and  postpone  or  leave  untold  what  cannot 
e  now  published.  To  begin  and  continue  to  tell  of  all  the 
ghastly  faces,  hollow  and  shrunken,  which  I  have  seen,  with 
death  looking  out  of  the  eyes,  might  horrify  and  appal  the 
reader,  but  would  not,  I  fear,  instruct  him  ;  the  masses  of  popu- 
lation amongst  whom  I  have  travelled  through  Tipperary  and 
part  of  this  county,  sinking  from  health  to  sickness,  from  life 
to  death — not  yet  dead,  but  more  terrible  to  look  upon  and 
think  upon  than  if  they  were  dead  ;  living,  but  with  death  and 
his  attendants  in  possession  of  the  human  tenement,  and  keep- 
ing possession  until  the  indwelling  spirit  of  the  clay  is  ejected, 
thrown  out,  out  at  the  windows  where  it  is  already  seen  strug- 
gling to  stay  within,  and  glaring  horribly  upon  the  passer  by ; 
those  masses  of  population  womd  afford,  in  description,  scope 
enough  to  fill  all  this  paper,  from  title  to  printer^s  name.  But 
the  means  of  relieving  them  from  present  suffering  and  impend- 
ing death  are  the  topics  which  I  shall  rather  choose. 

On  the  subject  of  subscriptions  to  relief  committees,  a  very 
few  sentences  shall  at  present  suffice.  Government  doubles 
the  subscriptions  of  private  individuals,  so  that  by  a  subscri- 
ber giving  L.50,  the  relief  committee  gets  L.IOO.  The  mu- 
nificent contributions  from  England,  and  the  government  du- 
plication of  them,  (the  government  beinff  in  that  case  only  the 
dispensers  of  taxes  paid  chiefly  by  Englishmen  who  work,  who 
take  off  their  coats  to  work,  and  sweat  with  their  coats  off,) 
these  contributions  are  in  many  places  the  only  dependence  of 
the  people  for  subsistence.  In  no  place  can  I  see,  or  asceiv 
tain  by  inquiry,  that  the  nobility  or  landowning  gentry  are 
contributing,  save  in  the  most  paltry  sums ;  most  of  them 
giving  nothing  at  all.  A  landlord  who  has  nominally  an  in- 
come of  L.20,000  per  annum,  but  who,  it  is  believed,  has  posi- 
tively L.10,000,  puts  his  name  down,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
for  L.5.  Another  in  Tipperary  county,  who  either  is  rich  or  lives 
as  if  he  were  rich,  putisi  his  name  down  for  L.4.  The  town  of 
Bridgewater  in  England  alone  has  contributed  for  Irish  relief 
above  L.1100  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Its  population 
is  about  10,000.  The  population  of  Glonmel  in  Ireland  is 
about  16,000.    Its  contributions  to  the  relief  fund  are  about 
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L.1000,  being  by  far  the  moBt  liberal  of  an^  town  in  Ireland 
according  to  the  population.  But  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr  Bianconi,  the  rich  car  proprietor,  who  gives  L.25,  the 
^'  Saxons^  resident  there,  or  the  '^  Gelts^  favourable  to  Saxon 
alliance,  are  the  liberal  contributors.  The  only  titled  or  landed 
subscriber  is  the  Earl  of  Glonmel,  who  gives  L.20.  The  mill- 
ers, most  of  them,  give  L.lOO  or  L.50  each,  their  daughters 
and  sisters  giving  sums  of  L.20  and  L.50,  in  addition  to  an 
endless  stream  of  private  beneficence  From  a  few  shillings 
up  to  L.5,  but  seldom  more  than  lOs.  is  the  range  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  shopkeepers,  gentry,  and  anti-Saxon  alder- 
men and  town-councillors  (Mr  Bianooni  excepted)  of  Glonmel. 
And  they  have  been  making  speeches,  writing,  and  printing, 
and  publishing  all  manner  of  anti-Saxonism,  at  least  twice  a- 
week,  up  to  last  Saturday. 

But,  to  pass  to  more  comprehensive  and  f)ermanent  measures 
of  Irish  relief,  let  me  glance  at  the  proposition  to  give  sixteen 
millions  sterling  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer  to  make  Irish 
railways.  In  the  report  of  the  debate  on  Lord  George 
Bentinck^s  motion  there  is  the  following : — 

"  Gaptain  Osborne  thanked  the  noble  member  for  Lynn, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  for  the  able  and  energetic  manner  in 
which  he  luul  taken  up  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He  looked  upon 
the  noble  Lord  as  the  only  party  leader  of  that  house  who  had 
brought  forward  a  reallv  great  plan  for  the  redemption  of  Ire- 
land, (the  proposal  to  advance  sixteen  millions  sterling  to  make 
railways.)  He  could  assure  the  government  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  looked  for  some  comprehensive  plan  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition.**^ 

The  people  of  Ireland  and  the  landlords  of  Ireland  must  not 
be  mistaken  the  one  class  for  the  other.  Both  may  be  poor, 
and  need  relief;  but  the  means  by  which  they  became  poor 
are  very  different.  Mr  Roebuck  might  speak  more  softly  in 
the  hearing  of  the  Irish  landlords  in  parliament;  but,  in 
whatever  tone  he  might  speak  of  their  disposition  to  job  for 
their  own  exclusive  benefit  with  public  money,  he  could  only 
ofTend  them.  So  must  any  one  else  who  speaks  or  writes  of 
their  jobbing  dispositions  and  practices.  Yet,  is  truth  to  be 
withheld,  and  sixteen  millions  sterling  laid  hold  of,  in  addition 
to  the  ten  or  eleven  millions  spent,  and  to  be  spent  by  the 
government  in  Ireland  for  Irish  relief,  merely  because  a  class 
of  men,  far  more  remarkable  for  their  corruption  than  for  their 
impeccability,  splutter  and  explode  in  the  face  of  every  one 
who  estimates  tnem  according  to  their  past  doings  I  I  protest 
against  the  inference  that  the  Irish  people  are  insulted,  or 
should  feel  insulted,  because  those  very  men  who  have  beggar- 
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ed  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish  land  cannot  suffer  to  hear 
themselves  spoken  of.  I  would  rather  refrain  from  speaking 
of  them ;  but  how  can  the  ills  of  Ireland  be  explained  and 
redressed  if  the  owners  of  her  land  are  not  to  be  named  ! 
How  are  they  to  be  named  without  blame,  and  trusted  with 
vast  sums  of  public  money  without  suspicion,  when  we  see 
some  of  the  most  practical  and  least  poverty  stricken  of  them 
in  this  very  season  of  famine,  distress,  and  disorder,  opposing 
the  public  benefit,  and  deferring  the  emplojrment  and  payment 
of  labourers  to  promote  their  own  private  ends — ^those  very 
men  standing  up  in  parliament,  demanding  in  the  name  of  the 
people  sixteen  millions  to  help  to  make  railways,  while  their 
own  greediness  mars  the  making  of  railways  for  which  the 
money  is  already  provided  i 

The  line  from  Limerick  to  Waterford  would  have  been 
emploving  several  thousands  of  men  at  this  moment,  if  the 
capital  had  been  all  subscribed.  The  government,  seeing  this, 
came  forward  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  capital  for  the 
earth  works,  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago.  No  man  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  knows  that  fact  more  clearly  than  Mr  Osborne. 
No  man  with  the  breath  of  life  in  him  knows  better  than  Mr 
Osborne  why  this  railway  is  not  now  going  on,  and  why  time 
and  money  are  now  being  wasted  in  new  surveys,  while  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  men,  along  the  course  of  the  line,  are 
dependent  on  cnarity,  and  on  government  advances  to  relief 
committees,  for  subsistence.  The  public  do  not  know  the 
causes  of  that  delay ;  I  shall  tell  tnem  one,  at  least,  of  the 
causes. 

The  line,  as  formerly  surveyed  and  adopted,  passed  near  the 
park  walls  of  an  important  landowner  in  Tipperary ;  but  it  did 
not  go  through  more  than  a  few  acres  of  his  estate.  The  line 
by  that  course  went  in  a  straight  direction,  and  through  level 
meadows.  The  important  landowner,  either  to  get  it  to  go 
through  some  miles  of  his  property  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
to  be  paid  for  leave  to  do  so,  or  because  he  thinks  that  a 
railway  and  the  trains  upon  it  shooting  along  the  valley,  (miser- 
ably bad  taste  if  he  thinks  so  !)  in  sight  of  his  fine  new  park, 
would  deteriorate  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Suir  river 
and  the  Waterford  hills  beyond — to  please  himself,  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  respects,  or  to  effect  some  purpose  equally 
unworthy,  is  endeavouring  to  turn  the  railway  out  of  the 
straight  line  in  the  plain  by  the  river  side,  to  go  round  some 
miles  of  country,  chiefly  on  his  estate,  in  form  of  a  crescent^ 
part  of  that  course  being  in  deep  cuttings.  The  additional 
expenses,  by  taking  that  erratic  course  instead  of  the  even  one, 
will  be  L.IO,000  for  construction,  besides  the  great  expense 
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now  incurred  for  new  surveys,  and  the  great  loss  to  the  public 
from  delay. 

But  his  deviation  of  the  line  has  a  more  serious  disad- 
vanta^.  The  largest  flour  mills  in  Ireland,  save  perhaps  one 
estabhshment,  were  to  be  served  by  the  straignt  line.  A 
station  was  to  be  made  dose  to  the  mills.  The  owner  of  the 
mills,  having  beautiful  private  grounds  sloping  towards  the  river, 
was  willing  to  have  them  encroached  upon  by  the  railway  for 
the  advantage  of  the  station  for  business.  That  miller  is  rich 
enough  to  live  without  business ;  afluent  enough  to  live,  if  he 
chose,  in  higher  style  than  any  landowner  in  the  country ; 
liberal  enough  to  live,  as  he  does,  genteelly  and  beneficently ; 
yet  he  looks  to  the  advantage  of  his  business,  which  is  the  public 
advantage,  and  would  allow  the  railway  to  cut  up  his  pleasure 
grounds  rather  than  it  should  not  bring  wheat  to  the  miU  and 
carry  away  its  flour.  Moreover,  the  station  at  that  point 
would  be  a  passenger  station,  and  would  induce  many  people 
to  leave  Clonmel  and  return  again  for  pleasure,  while  by  the 
deviation  there  will  be  no  point  of  attraction  whatever. 

The  important  landlord,  to  serve  his  private  purposes,  takes, 
or  tries  to  take,  the  railway  accommodation  from  the  public, 
and  the  large  mills  of  the  greatest  employer  of  men  and 
money  in  the  neighbourhood,  ofiering  no  public  advantage  in 
return.  His  influence  with  the  government,  conjointly  with 
other  landowners  of  influence,  has  procured  for  the  railway  an 
advance  of  public  money.     Which  advance  being  so  obtained 

fives  him  great  power  over  the  directors  of  the  company, 
hat  power  seems  destined  to  change  the  course  of  the  rail- 
way. That  change  in  the  course  of  me  railway  is  augmenting 
the  expense  and  causing  delay.  That  delay  is  disappointing 
thousands  of  men  ready  to  work,  and  who  are  starving  for  want 
of  work.     That  important  landlord  is  Mr  Bernal  Osborne  ! 

In  the  present  emergency,  one  would  not  be  greatly  surprised 
if  the  Irish  landlords,  to  facilitate  railway  construction,  enlarge 
employment,  distribute  wages,  and  relieve  in  some  degree  the 
charitable  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  unemployed — 
one  would  not  be  greatly  surprisea  if  they  ofiiared  the  land 
required  for  the  new  railways  at  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
price.  Not  a  foot  of  it  will  they  yield  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Take  the  following  case ;  it  is  only  a  sample  case  : — 

A  landlord,  whose  estate  lies  in  the  way  of  the  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  Junction  Railway,  whose  father  granted  leases  to 
the  tenantry,  disputed  the  validity  of  those  leases  a  few  years 
ago,  and  succeeded  in  abrogating  them.  By  doing  so,  he 
caused  much  litigation,  much  ill-feeling,  some  crimes,  and 
great  notoriety  to  himself,  his  estate,  and  his  tenantry. .    He 
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broke  the  leases  granted  by  his  father,  that  he  might  re-let 
the  farms  at  higher  rents,  and  refused  to  grant  new  leases, 
that  he  might  be  able  at  any  time  to  augment  the  rent  or 
eject  the  tenants.  He  did  not  understand  that  his  estate 
might  be  improved  in  value  by  a  leaseholding  tenantry ;  that 
it  could  not  possiblv  be  improved  by  tenants-at-will,  and  those 
tenants  holdmg  at  %i8  will.  Neither  did  he  know  that  leases 
might  at  some  time,  not  then  far  distant,  give  such  of  his 
property  as  might  be  required  for  public  purposes  a  higher 
value  tfian  if  tne  property  was  held  by  tenants-at-will.  He 
did  not  know  that  railway  engineers  would  lay  their  surveying 
eyes  on  his  land ;  but  they  did.  They  ooiUd  not  go  round 
about  his  land,  they  had  to  go  through  it.  He  then  knew 
that  he  would  get  payment  from  the  railway  company  for  the 
land  required  by  them,  but  he  wanted  more  than  payment. 
He  tried  to  get  more  than  payment ;  and  after  taskmg  his 
ingenuity — some  people  have  said  cupidity — ^to  the  uttermost, 
he  feU  upon  the  following  plan : — He  granted  leases  to  Uiose 
tenants  whose  farms  were  to  be  touched  by  the  railroad,  that 
they  might  thereby  claim  and  receive  compensation  from  the 
company.  He  granted  the  leases  on  condition  that  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  the  tenants  was  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 
The  railway  company  refused  to  pay  compensation  to  tenants 
holding  under  such  newly-made  and  evil-designed  leases. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  exact  money,  he  has  given 
notice  to  the  tenants  that  the  leases  are  not  valid,  and  must 
be  withdrawn.  He  has  caused  the  tenants  to  ffo  to  law  at 
their  own  expense — ^at  least  he  has  entered  into  litigation  in 
their  name,  leaving  them  liable  for  expense,  and  litigation  is 
still  going  on,  while  the  works  of  the  railway  are  at  a  stand 
in  that  locality,  because  the  company  cannot  get  possession 
of  the  land  until  the  litigation  is  ended.  The  people  of  the 
locality,  who  would  be  employed  on  the  railway  works,  are 
unemployed — are  on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  saved  only 
from  starvation  by  the  charitable  subscriptions  from  Enriand 
and  the  money  from  government.  The  subscriptions  m  the 
local  gentry  in  that  neighbourhood  amount  to-Hsimply  nothing, 
not  one  penny. 

If  this  landlord  is  not  named,  let  no  one  think  that  he  has 
not  a  name.  He  has  one  that  is  known  in  his  county  and 
beyond  it.  If  need  be,  it  shall  be  told.  In  the  meantime, 
there  he  is,  an  Irish  owner  of  Irish  land ;  ready,  not  a  doubt 
of  it,  to  cry  aloud  to  the  imperial  government  to  give  Irdland 
sixteen  millions  ^'  to  make  railways  to  feed  the  poor,  starving, 
unemployed  people.^ 

But  railways  will  do  so  much  good  to  Ireland  that  it  would 
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be  weO  to  facilitate  their  oonatruotion  in  every  practicable 
way.  At  present  the  land  requires  all  the  manual  labour,  to 
prepare  its  crops  for  next  hanrest,  which  Ireland  can  give,  if 
those  crops  are  to  sustain  the  Irish  people ;  and  it  requires 
more  horse  labour  than  all  the  work -horses  in  Ireland  can 
give.  Every  farmer  who  has  horses  able  to  draw  a  load  of 
com  or  of  meal  is  now  in  receipt  of  such  pay  for  his  horse 
labour  as  draws  him  and  his  carts  and  horses  from  the  farm. 
The  food  of  Ireland  is  coming  to  her  shores  as  hard  com. 
That  com  has  to  be  carted  great  distances  to  mills  to  be 
ground  to  meal.  The  meal  hais  to  be  carted  to  greater  dis- 
tances for  distribution.  In  order  to  have  the  escort  of  mili- 
tary guards,  the  carts,  and  horses,  and  men,  a  man  to  each, 
are  restricted  in  their  locomotion.  At  the  distance  of  twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  forty  miles  from  home  they  are  obliged  to  remam 
inactive  a  dav,  or  two  days  at  a  time,  awaitine  the  meal,  for 
which  there  is  such  competition  that  they  would  not  be  loaded 
if  they  did  not  wait.  While,  once  more,  with  the  harassed, 
wearied,  wom*out  soldiery,  not  numerous  enough,  great  as 
their  numerical  strength  is  in  Ireland,  to  furnish  guards  so 
frequently  as  the  carts  are  loaded  and  ready  to  move ;  with 
this  disaavantage  they  must  again  delay. 

I  cannot  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  and  horses 
employed  thus  throughout  Ireland,  and  to  be  employed  thus 
until  the  end  of  that  time  when  Ireland  is  to  be  publicly  fed  as 
now.  But  an  opinion  of  tiie  mischief  that  is  to  befall  the  land 
and  its  culture  and  crops  may  be  formed  from  the  {act  that 
every  agricultural  work-^horse  which  I  have  seen,  and  which 
is  able  to  work,  each  with  its  master,  or  master^s  son,  or 
master^s  hired  man,  is  employed  in  transporting  com  and 
meal  at  one  hal^nny  per  cwt.  per  mile ;  a  payment  liberal 
enough  to  make  Irish  farmers  forsake  ploughing  to  get  ready 
cash  for  carting. 

To  produce  food  from  oats,  and  barley,  and  rye,  instead  of 
potatoes,  three  acres  of  land  will  require  to  be  sown  instead 
of  one  acre  of  potatoes.  Neither  wneat  nor  turnips  can  be 
sown  in  any  available  quantity  this  year,  from  the  deplorable 
misculture  of  the  soil.  Its  wetness,  foulness,  and  poverty, 
though  much  of  it  is  naturally  fertile,  unfits  it  at  present  for 
wheat  and  turnips. 

The  land  cannot  be  prepared  in  time  nor  at  aU,  save  in 
some  limited  and  favoured  aistricts,  to  sow  grain.  The  horses 
are  otherwise  emploved.  The  peasantry  have  neither  nume- 
rical strength  nor  pnysical  strength  to  prepare  the  land  with 
the  spade  m  the  requisite  time ;  no,  not  an  eighth  part  of  it, 
to  produce  com  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  the  potatoes, 
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though  every  man  able  to  handle  a  spade  began  to  delve  to- 
morrow and  delved  until  the  month  of  June. 

Wherefore,  I,  after  observing  closely,  thinking  anxiously, 
and  making  many  calculations,  declare  my  opinion  to  be,  that 
if  the  sixteen  millions  sterling  were  now  lying  loose  and 
without  other  uses,  it  would  be  the  most  mischievous  thing 
for  Ireland  which  could  be  devised,  to  embark  in  extensive 
railway  works  with  that  money,  while  so  vast  a  proportion  of 
the  land  is  untilled,  with  the  horse  labour  employed  otherwise 
than  in  tillage,  and  while  the  whole  mAnyftl  strength  of  the 
country  is  but  fractional  to  the  strength  required  to  put  crops 
in  the  ground. 


No.  VIII. 

ENNifi,  CouNTT  OF  Clakb,  12^  FArwwy. 

.  Looking  from  this  western  county  town,  through  the  medium 
of  note-books  and  recollections,  upon  all  the  counties  joumied 
over  from  the  east  and  the  south,  the  soil  not  lessening  in  fer- 
tility,  the  face  of  the  country  not  declining  in  beauty,  but  the 
distress  deepening,  human  life  sinking  to*  the  west,  (may  it  in- 
dicate the  dawning  of  a  brighter  morrow  !)  and  looking  around 
me  here  on  hungiy  Glare,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  cause  of 
Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  other  grass- 
growing  counties  being  so  generally  devoted  to  pasturage,  giving 
no  employment  to  the  people.  With  that  question  before  us, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  general  review  of  Irish  agricul- 
ture ;  and  it  is  as  fit  to  take  that  review  from  this  point  as 
from  anywhere  else.  Space  need  not  be  now  occupied  with 
lengthened  descriptions  of  the  people's  sufferings.  All  diat  can 
be  said  of  the  peasantry  of  the  west  is  comprised  in  the  words, ' 
hovels,  hunger,  raes,  rheumatics,  weakness,  sickness,  death. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  the  gentry  of  the  west  is  comprised  in 
the  words,  castles,  pride,  idleness,  improvidence,  poverty,  debt. 
There  is  hardly  a  middle  condition  or  a  middle  class. 

Until  a  period  of  time  not  yet  reaching  a  hundred  years,  the 
surface  of  Ireland  was  almost  exclusivelv  devoted  to  pasturage. 
If  the  potato  plant  ^oes  out  of  cultivation  followed  by  famine, 
it  came  into  cultivation  preceded  by  famine.  It  was  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh — ^it  was 
not  until  three  generations  after  his  death — ^that  this  plant 
was  cultivated  for  food.  From  Ilaleigh''s  time  it  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  family  garden  and  eaten  at  the  family  table  of 
Sir  Bichard  Blackwell,  his  grandfather  having  received  some 
tubers  from  Baleigh.     BlackweU,  seeing  the  excessive  priva- 
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tiona  to  which  the  people  were  exposed  by  periodical  recur- 
rences of  famine,  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  plant  as 
a  relief  from  famine. 

In  1727  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  an 
act  of  parliament  to  compel  landholders  to  till  five  acres  out 
of  every  hundred,  exclusive  of  mountain  and  bog,  and  to  re- 
lease tenants  to  the  same  extent  from  the  penal  covenants  in 
their  leases  against  tillage.  In  1762  an  act  passed  to  grant 
bounties  on  com  brought  by  land  to  Dublin,  which  was  not 
withdrawn  until  1780.  In  1764  the  sum  of  L.5483  was  paid 
as  a  bounty  for  this  purpose.  The  sums  increased  annually 
until  1780>  when  the  bounty  for  that  year  amounted  to 
L.77,800.  The  counties  of  Garlow,  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Queen^s, 
and  Tipper^ry,  received  the  largest  share  of  the  bounties. 

There  are  about  one  and  twenty  millions  of  acres  in  Ireland, 
of  which  one  third  is  not  touched  by  spade  or  plough  or  the 
hand  of  man.  Much  of  that  third  part  is  capable  of  being 
profitably  cultivated.  But  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  other 
two  thirds  is  capable  of  being  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled 
in  productiveness  by  the  presence  of  money,  labour,  wages, 
and  skilful  direction,  and  the  absence  of  entails,  leases  on  lives. 
tenancies*at-will,  and  all  the  other  evils  which  the  Irish  land- 
lord is  heir  to.  It  is  almost  a  universal  custom  throughout 
Ireland  for  the  landlord  to  let  the  bare  farm  to  a  tenant  to 
erect  dwelling-places  for  himself  and  his  beasts,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, according  to  his  ability  and  taste.  The  ability  being 
low,  tibe  taste  is  kept  at  the  same  level.  It  is  also  conunon, 
though  not  universal,  for  the  landlords  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant 
by  pulling  down  the  house.  There  being  always  a  keen  com- 
petition K»r  land,  a  farm  can  be  readily  relet  to  another  tenant, 
on  condition  of  that  other  tenant  rebuilding  the  houses  The 
landlord  having  no  expense  to  incur,  is  not  particular  about 
pulling  down  a  house,  or  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  them.  In  all 
parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  wrecks  of  human 
habitations  are  seen,  the  roofs  having  been  taken  off  to  get  the 
tenants  out.  A  low  state  of  morais  is  a  consequence  of 
wretched  dweUing-places ;  wretched  dwelling-places  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  tenant  being  the  builder  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  the  landowner  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  build- 
ing. Leases  used  to  be  granted  for  999  years  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money.  In  such  a  case  the  leaseholder  is  the 
real  owner,  but  he  cannot  sell.  He  can  only  sub-let.  The 
sub-tenant  under  him  divides  the  property  among  a  lower 
class  of  tenants.  The  law  is  such,  that  if  the  second  tenant 
fails  to  pay  his  rent  to  the  first  tenant,  though  the  third  one, 
who  is  tne  occupier  and  cultivator,  may  have  paid  the  rent  to 
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the  second,  the  third  can  be  seized  upon  for  the  default  of  the 
seoond,  and  all  his  stock  swept  away. 

If  there  be  tenants  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees, 
with  a  head  landlord  over  all,  that  head  landlord  recovers  his 
rent  from  any  one  of  the  three.  This  system  gives  the  land- 
lords a  better  chance — ^at  least  they  think  so-— of  getting  rent, 
than  if  they  had  only  one  tenant  for  the  one  farm.  Therefore 
they  encoura^  this  pernicious  system  of  sub-lettine. 

Another  kmd  of  lease  not  now  granted,  but  stiU  existing 
and  to  exist,  is  that  of  a  lease  on  lives,  renewable  for  ever  by 
payment  of  a  fine  on  the  death  of  the  lives  named  in  the  lease. 

The  more  common  leases  now  are  for  sixty-one,  thirty-one, 
and  twenty-one  years,  with  one  or  more  lives  added  thereto. 
The  lives  are  commonly  those  of  neutral  persons  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  property.  If  the  lives  expire  before 
the  term  of  years,  the  lease  expires  with  the  years,  if  no  other 
lives  are  added  to  it.  If  the  years  expire  first,  the  lease  does 
not  end  until  the  persons  named  in  it  die.  The  hazard  and 
uncertainty  of  this  system  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimen- 
tal to  agriculture ;  at  all  events,  a  good  capital,  enterprise, 
and  industry,  must  be  unsettled,  checked,  and  weakened,  by 
this  system  of  uncertainty.  Speaking  of  it  to  Mr  Mannix, 
the  Chancery  receiver,  whose  experience  so  well  entitles  him 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  was  told  that  unless  some 
uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the 
tenants  would  ruin  the  land.  When  the  expiry  of  a  term  of 
years  approach,  they  would  cease  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  lay 
the  buildings,  gates,  and  fences  in  ruins.  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
quisite, he  sai^  to  name  lives,  so  that,  their  termination  not 
being  fdreseen,  the  occupation  of  a  tenant  may  end  before 
he  can  do  injury  to  the  farm. 

With  all  respect  to  the  experienced  Ohancery  receiver,  I 
deny  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  this  system.  Tenants 
have  ill-used  their  farms,  but  they  were  ill-used  tenants  before 
they  did  so.  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  an  Irish 
farmer  is  his  want  of  faith,  his  ever  wakeful  suspicion  in  his 
landlord  and  in  the  agents  of  his  landlord.  The  most  trustful 
and  faithful  of  human  beings  is  the  Irishman  when  he  is  himself 
trusted,  and  has  been  convinced  that  he  is  trusted.  This  is 
no  idle  sentiment ;  it  is  capable  of  proof.  Nor  can  I  pass 
without  denial  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  peasant  is  from 
choice  the  enemy  of  industry  and  the  security  of  property  and 
of  human  life.  Look  at  the  Quakers  of  Glonmel  and  of  other 
towns  in  Tipperary  who  have  large  capitals  invested  in  busi- 
ness, who  employ  Irishmen  and  pay  them  without  reference  to 
their  religion  or  politics ;  who  avoid  all  strife  and  contention, 
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and  do  justice  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intereourae ;  which 
of  those  Quakers  is  afraid  of  the  peasantry  of  Tipperar^  who 
know  him !  Not  one  of  them.  And  more  orderly  and  mdus- 
trions  working  men  do  not  exist  than  those  whom  the  Friends 
employ. 

1  cannot  permit  the  Tipperarians  and  the  Irish  peasantry 
generally  to  be  libelled  as  a  naturally  turbulent  and  assassin 
race,  not  even  by  the  men  of  the  Nation^  whose  pens  are  dip- 
ped in  ink  from  week  to  week  to  excite  the  peasantry  to  dip 
their  hands  in  blood.  I  purchased  a  volume  of  songs  and 
poems  at  Limerick,  reprinted  from  the  Nation  newspaper,  and 
called  the  ^'  Spirit  of  the  Nation.'^  If  it  had  been  owed  the 
*'  Spirit  of  the  Butchers'  Shop""  or  the  ''  Spirit  of  the  Sham- 
bles^ it  would  have  been  more  appropriately  named.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  presents  the  mmd  with  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  butchers  whetting  their  knives  to  cut  throats.  There 
is  no  other  sentiment  in  it.  Even  as  to  poetry,  for  which, 
according  to  the  preface,  the  book  has  been  praised  by  politi- 
cal opponents,  I  see  but  very  little.  The  rhymes  are  harmoni- 
ous and  flow  smoothly,  but  any  vermfier  of  talent  might  disem- 
bowel the  dictionary  and  string  its  words  together  in  such 
lines,  just  as  easily  as  a  butcher  separates,  lays  together,  and 
dresses  raw  tripe. 

Ireland,  rich  in  natural  treasures  under  the  earth  and  above 
the  earth,  richer  in  rivers  to  move  machinery  and  to  float 
ships  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  same  length 
and  breadth,  and  witn  an  abundant  population  needing  to 
work,  seeking  to  work,  and  willing  to  work,  only  requires 
peace,  and  men  of  peace,  with  money  and  skill  in  their  hands 
and  in  their  heads.  With  these  Ireland  may  have,  mil  ka^, 
manufactures,  commerce,  wealth,  wages,  inward  order,  out- 
ward power,  and  landed  estates  productive  and  valuable. 
Since  1  wrote  my  last  letter,  dated  at  Limerick,  I  have  stood 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Shannon,  have  sailed  upon,  steamed 
npon,  mused  upon,  and  wondered  at,  this  river's  mighty 
breadth  and  length  and  strength.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  long,  with  a  volume  of  running  water  equal  to  the 
three  largest  rivers  of  England,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn 
united ;  swelling  into  lakes,  four,  five,  and  six  miles  wide,  and 
6t>m  twenty  to  thirty  miles  long,  as  if  the  Shannon  spread 
himself  out  to  inrite  the  worid  to  launch  its  ships  upon  nim ; 
a^in  gathering  himself  to|^ther  to  shew  his  strength,  as  if 
bidding  the  world  build  mills  upon  his  shores — ^miOs,  if  the 
world  likes,  to  grind  all  the  com  and  spin  all  the  yarn  of 
the  earth.  Standing  upon,  musing  upon,  and  wondering  at, 
the  waters  of  this  river,  the  awe  inspired  by  its  measureless 
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power^  and  the  contemplation  pf  what  the  Ahnighty  Maker 
made  it  for,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  deeper  awe  arismg  from 
the  havoc,  disorder,  famine,  and  crime,  made  by  men  who  waste 
the  fertile  land  upon  its  shores,  as  well  as  its  godlike  gift  of 
motive  power — waste,  in  the  face  of  frowning  Heaven,  one  of 
the  noblest  treasures  of  nature  which  God  ever  gave  to  man. 
See  a  nobleman,  owner  of  a  vast  territory  on  one  side  of  it, 
an  amiable  man  he  is,  getting  his  rents  collected,  extracted, 
and  remitted  to  him  once  a  month  to  London,  because  he 
cannot  live  two  months  without  them  !  His  income  nominally 
L.20,000  Sryear ;  his  acres  three  times  twenty  thousand ;  his 
wretched  tenantry  in  misery  at  all  times,  dyin^  of  famine  now ; 
he  not  able  to  contribute  a  sack  of  meal  to  theu-  relief;  govern- 
ment sending  meal  to  their  relief.  This  nobleman,  naturally, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  best  meaning  of  men,  but  bom  to  entailed 
land  and  entaUed  beggary,  with  the  misfortune  of  being  a 
Lord  with  dignity  and  debt  upon  his  head  heavier  than 
mill-stones,  is  no  doubt  anxious  to  serve  his  native  country  if 
he  can.  He  has  only  one  way  of  doing  so,  and  only  one  way 
of  serving  himself ;  the  same  measure  will  serve  both.  Let 
him  promote  the  aboUtion  of  the  entail  upon  his  heritage ;  let 
him  sell  a  third  part  or  a  half  of  his  acres  to  purchasers  who 
have  money  to  buy  and  knowledge  and  a  will  to  make  the 
money  so  invested  profitable ;  and  let  him  apply  the  money 
he  receives  to  the  emancipation  of  himself,  the  fertilizing  of 
his  estate,  the  well-being  of  his  tenants,  and  the  profitable 
employment  of  some  of  the  people  unemployed  now.  When 
this  is  done,  that  accumulation  of  poor  houses  called  a  town — 
his  own  town,  with  his  gaunt  castle,  both  famishing  on  the 
Shannon,  with  the  Shannon  going  idly  by — ^may  become  a  great 
town,  though  not  exclusively  his  Lordship''s  own,  and  fulfil  its 
share  of  that  work  which  the  mighty  Shannon  is  destined  to 
perform. 


No.  IX. 

Lough  Dbrg,  County  op  Galway,  Ftb.  16. 

The  county  of  Galway  is  one  of  the  most  western  shires  of 
Ireland,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  running  into  its  deep  bays ; 
its  high  headlands  stretching  far  into  the  ocean,  and  its  many 
islands  amphibiously  existing  bevond  the  headlands  and  within 
the  bays,  as  marks  which  tell  of  ocean  and  of  time,  their 
unresting  progress,  their  transforming  agencies.  The  county 
contains  422,923  inhabitants,  and  1,566>354  acres  of  surface, 
of  which  90,030  are  covered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  1801  with 
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towns,  23,718  with  plantations,  742,805  bear  crops  of  grass 
or  com  by  the  aid  of  mane's  hand,  and  708,000  are  left  wild. 
Such  is  the  information  derived  from  statistical  documents : 
but  to  my  eye  it  is  doubtful  in  many  places  whether  large 
portions  of  the  742,805  acres  called  ^' arable^  in  statistics 
are  not  wilder  than  parts  of  the  708,000  acres  called 
**  uncultivated.''" 

Gkklway  county  contains  every  variety  of  soil,  scene,  and 
industrial  resource.  The  only  thing  on  its  surface  without 
variety  is  the  human  being.  All  its  people  are  alike,  from 
peer  to  peasant,  helpless  and  crying  for  help. 

Cultivation  has  been  discouraged  by  the  landowners,  save 
where  the  land  is  so  numerously  peopled  that  the  popidation 
could  not  be  driven  away.  It  is  seldom  that  the  thickly  popu- 
lated soil  is  the  most  fertile ;  the  most  fertile  soils  have  been 
discultured  for  cattle-breeding  and  hunting.  The  Oalway 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  are  noted  for  their  hunting  and 
duelling,  from  which  we  mav  infer  that  they  fosBOBB  physical 
courage.  It  would  be  well  if  they  had  moral  courage  enough 
to  make  them  look  their  present  calamities  in  the  face  like  men. 
On  grass  farms  about  one  man  and  a  boy  are  employed  to 
200  acres,  their  wages  being  eightpence  per  day  for  the  men, 
or  fourpence  per  day  with  diet :  the  diet  was  potatoes  and 
salt,  when  the  potatoes  existed.  An^  attempt  to  make  such 
landowners  support  the  poor  of  their  parishes  or  baronies 
will  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

I  am  writing  in  a  town  which,  for  the  present,  I  do  n6t 
name  for  various  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  that  I  would  hardly 

fet  at  the  truth  from  one  party  or  another  if  it  were  known 
ere  that  I  am  seeking  information  for  public  purposes.  Near 
this  place  government  has  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  and  in  building  a  bridge 
within  the  last  six  years.  It  is  a  real  improvement.  But, 
unfortunately,  all  such  works  done  by  government  seem  to 
make  the  people  think  that  government  should  do  everything. 
I  speak  here  of  the  upper  people,  not  alone  of  the  poor. 
There  has  been  frosty  and  snowy  weather  for  ten  days.  Turf 
fuel  is  cut  on  the  bogs,  dried  and  piled  up.  It  is  brought  into 
this  large  village  by  the  people  of  the  bogs,  in  donkey  carts, 
and  sold,  a  small  cart  load  for  a  sixpence.  The  money  is 
expended  on  meal,  which  is  taken  out  to  the  bogs,  the  men 
and  asses  famishing,  and  the  men  telling  the  stranger  how 
they  starve ;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  out  and  have  filled  their 
bellies,  they  will  not  stir  to  bring  another  load  of  turf  into  the 
town  until  their  stomachs  can  bear  the  hunger  no  longer ; 
then,  not  sooner,  they  bring  in  a  load  of  tuif  to  get  more 
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meal.  I  asked  some  personB  of  consequence  here  why  they 
or  some  one  did  not  purchase  a  large  store  of  turf  in  good 
weather,  and  retail  it  to  the  poor  in  bad  weather,  when,  as  is 
the  case  now,  it  cannot  be  procured  from  the  bogs,  and  people 
must  go  without  fires,  entirely,  or  almost.  They  heard  me 
with  a  kind  of  surprise  approaching  to  horror,  to  think  that  I 
should  recommend  the  fuel  of  the  ^*  poor  creatures  to  be  pur- 
chased up  and  sold  at  a  profit  !^ 

The  higher  classes  of  people  have  such  a  contempt  for  trade, 
that  they  would  eat  the  family  estates  to  the  bare  rocks  rather 
than  earn  a  living,  unless  it  be  in  the  army  or  as  a  priest,  parson, 
or  doctor.  The  poor  people  imitate  them,  and  will  not  trade 
unless  compelled.  Wnen  compelled  to  try  mercantile  life  in  a 
small  way,  they  have  no  capital  to  begin  with,  and  consequently 
have  no  profits,  or  very  small  ones.  If  they  get  a  good  return 
on  some  adventure,  they  enjoy  themselves,  and  do  not  think 
of  enlarging  their  trade. 

The  expenditure  of  L.30,000  of  government  money  in  this 
vicinity  during  three  or  four  years  created  much  stir,  and  put 

Erofit  m  the  way  of  all  of  them.  They  obtained  a  bridge,  a 
arbour,  wharves,  and  navigable  water.  But  the  gentry 
think  it  degrading  to  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  trade  on 
the  river.  The  poor  people  cannot.  Common  report  has 
always  said  that  the  peasantrv  of  Connaught  are  without 
capacity  to  conduct  business.  1  do  not  believe  it.  They  have 
nobody  to  lead  them  in  the  riffht  way  to  get  means ;  such 
means  as  they  do  procure  are  ti3cen  from  them  and  eaten  up 
by  the  idle  eentry.  The  contractor  for  the  Shannon  improve- 
ments found  the  peasantry  of  Qalway  not  only  become  good 
workmen,  but  good  overseers,  when  taught  and  trusted.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  gentry  to  be  greedy  and 
unjust  as  it  is  their  necessity.  If  government  be  expending 
money,  all  the  cormorant-sloths  of  younger  sons  and  younger 
brothers  of  the  entailed  landlords  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
get  it,  and  do  get  it ;  the  peasantry  doing  the  work.  If  a 
peasant  saves  some  money  in  those  cases,  the  squire  and  the 
young  cormorants  eat  that  peasant  up.  The  Shannon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  are  beginning  to  create  trade,  and  it 
will  increase. 

Capitalists  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented in  more  countries  than  Ireland  ;  but  here  there  is 
a  peculiar  inclination  to  misunderstand  the  man  who  possesses 
monev  and  accumulates  a  stock  in  trade  with  it.  I  passed 
a  mill  the  other  day,  and  it  was  standing.  I  asked  why. 
The  answer  was,  that  the  miller  was  too  poor  to  go  to  market 
to  buy  com  to  grind,  ^'  and  sure  none  of  them  as  have  com 
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will  trust  the  poor  man/'  This  was  only  one  of -tnanjr  country 
mills  which  I  have  found  at  a  stand  for  want  of  com,  though 
meal  is  in  such  demand  that  it  cannot  be  ground  fast  enough. 
At  those  places  I  saw  what  kind  of  business  was  done  where 
the  miller  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  having  capital  to  carry 
on  his  business.  In  other  places  where  there  is  capital,  and 
journeymen  millers  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  beg  at  a  soup 
kitchen,  but  where  wages  are  paid,  many  men  employed,  and 
the  country  supplied  with  meal,  the  ignorant-genteel  are 
denouncing  the  owners  of  such  mills  as  forestaUers,  regraters, 
and  so  forUi,  because  they  have  stores  of  com  laid  up  to  keep 
their  mills  going  and  the  country  eating. 

I  cannot  let  this  letter  go  to  England  without  an  account 
of  the  Shannon  river  and  its  great  lakes,  on  the  shores  of  one 
of  which  I  now  write.  The  trade  of  the  Shannon  is  small , 
the  capacity  of  the  river  for  trade  is  boundless. 

At  the  city  of  Limerick,  seventy-seven  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ships  of  300  and  400  tons  load  and  unload: 
At  five  miles  below  Limerick,  seventy-two  miles  from  the 
ocean,  ships  of  800  tons  load  and  unload.  The  running  water 
is,  above  Limerick,  about  600  feet  wide,  and  at  the  shallowest 
and  most  impetuous  currents  of  that  width  between  three  and 
four  feet  deep;  when  not  running  impetuously,  the  usual 
depth  is  from  30  to  40  feet.  Close  to  Limerick,  it  falls  9  ft.  6  in. 
Between  that  place  and  Castle  Connell,  five  miles  above 
Limerick,  is  falls  66  ft.  11  in. ;  and  between  Castle  Connell  and 
Eallaloe  it  falls  20  ft.  8  in.  Altogether,  in  fifteen  miles  above 
Limerick  and  adjoining  the  navigation  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  this  great  river  foils  97  ft.  1  in.  The  water-power,  for 
mechanical  purposes,  which  could  be  used  in  that  space  of 
fifteen  miles,  can  only  be  expressed  and  comprehended  by  the 
term  illimitable.  The  space  for  manufactories,  public-edifices, 
water-courses,  streets,  and  thoroughfares,  is  far  beyond  what 
could  be  occupied  by  any  conceivable  extension  of  trade; 
while  on  gentle  eminences  and  hills,  rising  above  the  river  and 
the  plain,  there  are  sites  for  an  extent  of  city,  which  might 
arise  out  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  though  that  city 
exceeded  twice  in  size  the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  world — 
London. 

The  navigation  from  Limerick  to  Killaloe,  owing  to  the 
rapids  and  fidls  of  the  river,  is  partly  by  canal  and  locks. 
Including  stoppages  in  the  locks,  the  swift  passage-boats, 
drawn  by  three  horses  each,  the  horses  being  changed  every 
four  miles,  do  the  distance  in  about  two  hours. 

At  Killaloe,  which  is  ninety-two  miles  from  the  sea,  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  upper  Shannon  begins  and  proceeds  upwards. 
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Iron  steam  vessels  were  brought  in  sections  from  Liverpool 
and  put  together  and  launched  here  for  the  navi^tion  of  the 
upper  Shannon.  That  which  I  took  a  passage  with,  the  Ladg 
Jjansdaumey  was  90  horse  power.  Her  fuel  was  turf,  and  her 
engines  required  for  six  hours^  work  65  boxes  of  turf,  each  box 
oontaining  20  cubic  feet,  each  20  feet  of  the  value  of  sixpence. 
The  fuel  for  90  horse  power  for  six  hours  thus  costs  L.l  :  12 :  6. 
It  would  be  an  inconvenient  kind  of  fuel  for  long  voyages  or 
for  vessels  of  heavy  loading.  The  steamers  on  the  upper 
Shannon  convey  loads  commonly  by  acting  as  tues  to  heavy 
barges.  The  conveyance  of  passengers  between  the  canal  at 
Killaloe  and  the  canal  at  Shannon  harbour,  a  distance  of 
thirty-seven  miles,  is  also  a  chief  branch  of  their  trade.  The 
vessels  are  commodious,  well  fitted  up,  and  the  best  cabin 
fares  are  only  5s.  lOd.  for  the  whole  difitance  of  fifty-two  miles 
from  Limerick. 

Between  Killaloe  and  Portumna,  a  distance  of  twenty-three 
miles,  the  Shannon  is  a  lake,  known  as  Lough  Derg.  Deep  and 
broad,  with  islands,  headlands,  creeks,  and  tributary  rivers,  the 
lake  extending  back  into  the  rivers,  farther  than  can  beseenfrom 
the  ship^s  deck,  Lough  Derg  is  delightful  to  look  upon  and  to 
be  upon;  Its  beauty  and  serenity,  with  the  shores  of  Munster 
on  one  side  and  of  Gonnaught  on  the  other,  make  one  feel  as 
if  heaven  had  descended  in  the  olden  time  to  separate  men 
who  loved  strife  and  made  their  countiy  poor  by  their  strife, 
and  held  out  to  them  the  beneficence  of  nature  to  make  them- 
selves rich,  and  still  stood,  still  holding  out  the  gift  which  they, 
in  the  strife  of  creeds  and  factiousness  of  politics,  still  neglected. 
The  existence  of  steam  packets  on  the  lake  may  seem  to  dich 
prove  the  inference  here  drawn,  that  the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
neglect  the  resources  of  the  Shannon  river.  Those  steamers 
do  not  derive  much  of  their  trade  from  the  shores  of  Lough 
Derg.     Tourists  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure  from  distwt 

E laces ;  passengers  travelling  between  Dublin  and  Limerick 
y  the  Grand  Oanal,  which  joins  the  Shannon,  seventy-nine 
miles  from  Dublin;  military  stores  and  troops;  com  and 
provisions  between  market  towns ;  and,  at  present,  food  to 
relieve  the  famine ;  these  constitute  the  chief  business  of  the 
steamers  on  the  Shannon.  But  they  will,  in  time,  create  trade 
for  themselves.  It  is  not  yet  two  years  since  the  large  boats 
were  launched  on  the  upper  Shannon.  As  yet  thev  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  Shanngn  harbour,  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Killaloe,  fifty-two  miles  from  Limerick,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  miles  from  the  sea.  When  the  improvements  of 
the  river  now  in  progress,  and  soon  to  be  completed,  permit, 
they  will  go  up  to  Athlone,  which  is  twenty  miles  farther. 
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Ultimately  steam  vessels  will  go  to  Lough  Allen,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  miles  from  the  sea,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
miles  above  Limerick,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  of 
direct  steaming  from  Eillaloe.  At  present  a  smaller  class  of 
steamers  go  twice  a- week  over  the  twenty  miles  between  Shan- 
non  harbour  and  Athlone. 

Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Athlone  to  Lanesborough,  the 
distance  is  twenty-one  miles,  most  of  it  a  lake  called  Lough  Bee, 
wider, morediversified, and  said  to  be  finer  inscenery  than  Lough 
Derg.  At  Lanesborough  the  water  is  15  feet  10  inches  above 
Eillaloe.  From  Lanesboroueh  to  the  junction  of  the  Arigna 
river,  fifty-two  miles,  the  difierence  of  water  level  is  34  feet. 
From  the  Arigna  river  to  the  head  of  Lough  Allen  the  distance 
is  ten  miles  more.  The  Shannon,  above  Lough  Allen,  has  no 
distinct  character.  Several  small  rivers  flow  into  that  lake 
from  Leitrim  county,  and  one  from  the  mountains  of  Gavan, 
smaller  than  the  rest:  this  last  is  called  the  Shannon.  It 
wells  up  in  a  deep  basin  50  feet  wide. 

From  the  head  of  Lough  Allen  to  the  sea,  the  course  of  the 
Shannon  is  234^  miles ;  the  fall  of  the  water  is  146  feet  11 
inches,  97  feet  of  those  falls  being  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Limerick ;  76  feet  5  inches  within  five  miles  of  Limerick  and  of 
the  ocean  ships,  as  if  nature  had  been  specially  regardful  to 
make  this  the  most  generally  useful  of  rivers.  It  waters  the 
boundaries  or  parts  of  them,  or  collects  the  water  tribute  of 
twelve  counties — Gavan,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  Longford 
Westmeath,  KingX  Tipperary,  Galway,  Glare,  Limerick,  and 
Kerry.  If  all  the  sinuosities  and  creeks  be  reckoned  on  both 
sides,  and  such  of  its  islands  as  are  situated  in  powerful  cur- 
rents, or  which  possess  natural  harbours,  the  entire  water 
frontage  of  the  Shannon,  available  for  business,  exceeds  2500 
miles.  If  the  tributaries,  many  of  them  navigable,  be  reckoned 
in  the  same  way,  those  of  them  traceable  on  common  maps 
give  an  additional  water  frontage  of  61 00  miles.  If  eveiy 
streamlet  of  any  size,  such  as  are  anxiously  sought  for  and 
made  lise  of  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  be  reckoned, 
there  will  be  probably  not  less  than  6100  miles  more ;  in  all 
1 4,700  miles  of  inland  water-side  extent,  communicating  with 
the  Shannon,  and  through  it  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the 
most  western  and  most  favourable  point  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  Arigna,  falling  into  the  Shannon  at  Lough  Allen,  runs 
through  a  re^on  of  iron  ore,  said  to  be  of  boundless  extent. 
Goals  are  said  to  be  found  there  also.  Turf  fuel  is  found  abun- 
dantly everywhere.  I  cannot  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  its  ap- 
plicability to  steam  machinery  on  a  large  scale.     If  water  power 
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were  used  it  might  serve  for  heating  purposes  well  enough.  I 
oan  only  speak  of  the  vastness  of  its  quanti^.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  time  when  the  turf  of  Ireland  would  be 
all  burned,  or  any  amount  of  consumption  which  would  bum 
it.  Calculations  of  its  extent  and  duration,  and  its  reproduc- 
tion, (for  turf  bogs  grow,)  have  been  made  by  Professor  Kane 
and  others. 


Since  the  remark  was  written  in  the  foregoing  on  the  beauty  of 
Lough  Derg,  twenty-five  miles  Ions  and  from  four  to  twelve  nules 
broad,  lying  in  heavenly  peacefmness,  as  if  it  had  come  upon 
earth  in  the  olden  time  to  keep  King  O'Brien  of  Munster 
and  King  O'Connor  of  Connaught  from  fighting,  and  still  lay 
there  to  separate  Munster  and  Connaught  when  inclined  for 
war,  and  to  unite  them  when  inclined  to  nold  commerce ;  since 
those  remarks  were  written,  Lough  Derg  has  been  up,  as  if  all 
the  unrested  spirits  of  all  the  O'Briens  and  O'Connors  of  Mun- 
ster and  Connaught  had  come  upon  him ;  the  large  steamers 
have  been  tossed  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  Irish  Channel  or 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  tossed,  perhaps,  more  dangerously  that 
they  had  less  searroom.  Yesterday  the  gale  from  the  west 
was  so  severe,  and  the  waves  of  Lough  Derg  so  mad^  that  the 
steamers  did  not  face  the  fresh  water  billows,  though  manned 
and  piloted  by  salt  water  sailors. 

It  may  be  a  question  if  this  lake  has  more  heavenliness  in 
its  serene  face  when  lying  at  peace  with  its  feathery  birds  and 
green  islands  on  its  breast,  or  when,  to  vindicate  the  benevo- 
lence of  nature,  it  rises  to  receive  the  whirlwind,  charging  it  to 
take  and  disappear  with  the  imnurities  of  stagnation,  that  man 
and  plant  may  each  have  a  healthier  life. 


No.  X. 

In  this  letter  I  shall  introduce  some  statistics  of  the  potato 
culture  and  failure,  as  derived  from  official  sources  not  hitherto 
available  to  general  readers. 

Estimating  the  loss  of  the  potatoes  by  money,  it  is  officially 
set  down  at  2id.  per  stone  of  141b.  The  gross  value  of  the 
crop  at  that  price  is  L.13,618,392 :  4s.  Admitting  the  failure 
to  extend  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole  produce,  the  money  loss 
at  2id.  per  stone  is  L.13,289,932 :  18  :  4.  But  this  is  not  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  loss.  It  is  only  a  fictitious  money  value. 
The  price  of  potatoes  is  now  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  4d.  per  stone; 
this  is  six  times  the  assumed  price.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
price  to  make  the  calculation  on.     I  think  a  truer  guess  at  the 
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amount  of  potato  ]obs  will  be  that  which  eetimates  the  value 
of  the  food  required  to  supply  the  place  of  the  potatoes^  Let 
U0  try. 

1.  884,989  children  above  one  year  old  and  under  five  require 
^Ib.  of  meal  per  day  each  for  ten  months ;  this  is  60,052  tons. 

2.  2,057,156  persons  aged  from  five  to  fifteen,  lib.  of  meal 
per  day  each  for  ten  months,  279,185  tons. 

3.  4,517,760  persons  aged  from  fifteen  to  sixty,  1  5-71b.  of 
meal  per  day  each  for  ten  months,  1,051,070  tons. 

4.  353,795  persons  aged  above  sixty,  lib.  of  meal  each  per 
day  for  ten  months,  48,015  tons.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
361,424  babies  under  one  year.  Total  of  persons  above  one 
year  7,81 3, 700.  Total  population  8, 1 75, 1 24.  Total  tonnage 
of  meal  for  ten  months  1,438,324.  At  Id.  per  lb.  in  the 
official  calculations,  the  expense  of  this  is  shewn  to  be 
L.13, 424,357.  But  the  real  price  of  meal  is  from  2^d.  to  2id. 
per  lb.  retailed  in  country  districts.  Allowing  for  the  quanti- 
ties bought  at  wholesale  prices  and  issued  without  profit  by 
relief  committees,  workhouses,  and  similar  dealers  in  meal,  the 

Imce  has  been  for  a  considerable  time,  is  now,  and  seems 
ikely  to  continue  to  be,  not  less  than  2d.  per  lb.  This  gives 
«f  26,848,714  as  the  money  value  of  the  potato  loss. 

My  only  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  estimate  is 
whether  the  people  consume  those  quantities  of  meal  here 
reckoned  upon,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate.  That  they  do 
not  all  consume  so  much  when  we  take  them  in  detail  is  too 
true ;  they  cannot  get  it.  A  family  of  five  persons  subsisting 
on  the  meal  purchased  by  the  wages  of  lOd.  per  day  paid  to 
one  of  them  can  only  obtain  about  261b.  for  seven  days.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  not  receiving  relief,  who 
do  not  seek  it,  and  yet  go  short  of  a  sufficiency  of  food.  Many 
are  not  getting  relief  who  seek  it,  and  are  starving,  some  dyin^. 
I  shall  relate  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  letter  a  case  of  death 
which  occurred  here. 

The  reason  for  calculating  the  duration  of  the  potatoes  as 
food  for  ten  months  in  a  year,  is  to  strike  off  the  sixth  part 
of  the  year  as  a  balance  to  the  sixth  of  the  food  of  Ireland 
which  is  supposed  not  to  be  potatoes.  Everybody  has  used 
them  less  or  more ;  and  five-sixths  of  the  food  of  Ireland  is 
supposed  to  have  been  potatoes.  The  allowance  for  each  per- 
son, in  making  the  calculation  and  comparison  with  thd  Indian 
meal,  is  21b.  of  potatoes  per  day  for  children  under  five  years 
of  age ;  61b.  per  day  for  young  persons  betwec^n  five  and  fifteen ; 
101b.  per  day  for  adults  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty  ; 
and  21b.  per  day  for  aged  persons  above  sixty. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Lon- 
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donderr}',  Monaghan,and  Tyrone,  and  containing  the  following 
acreage  of  soil: — 3,407,539  acres  arable;  1,764,370  acres 
uncultivated;  79,783  acres  of  plantation;  8790  of  towns; 
and  214,956  acres  of  water;  tnere  were  planted  in  1846, 
with  potatoes,  352,665  acres.  The  population  of  Ulster  is 
2,386,373 ;  of  whom  1,763,325  are  reckoned  dependent  on 
potatoes.  ^  This  gives  six  persons  to  each  acre  of  potatoes 
planted. 

In  the  province  of  Munster,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Glare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford, 
containing  3,874,613  acres  arable  ;  1,893,477  acres  unculti- 
vated ;  130,415  acres  of  plantation ;  14,693  acres  of  towns  ; 
and  151,381  acres  of  water,  there  were  planted  460,630 
acres  with  potatoes  in  J  846.  The  population  of  Munster  is 
2,303,150,  of  whom  only  93,011  are  equivalent  to  the  propor- 
tion of  food  which  was  not  potatoes.  This  gives  2,210,139 
as  dependent  on  potatoes ;  and  an  acre  planted  for  each  five 
persons. 

In  Gonnaught,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Qalway,  Leitrim, 
Mavo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  containing  2,220,960  acres 
arable ;  1,906,002  acres  uncultivated ;  48,340  acres  of  planta- 
tions; 3877  acres  of  towns;  and  212,864  acres  of  water. 
There  were  in  1846  planted  with  potatoes  206,292  acres. 
The  population  of  Gonnaught  is  1,418,859,  of  whom  1,031,460 
is  the  number  entirely  dependent  on  potatoes,  or  answering 
for  that  equivalent.  This  is  six  persons  to  each  acre  of 
potatoes. 

In  the  province  of  Leinster,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Garlow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King  s,  Longford,  Louth, 
Meath,  QueenX  Westmeath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  con- 
taining 3,961,188  acres  arable  ;  731,886  uncultivated ;  1 15,944 
of  plantations ;  15,569  acres  of  towns ;  51,624  acres  of  water. 
There  were  planted  217,854  acres  of  potatoes  in  1846.  The 
population  is  1,973,731,  amongst  whom  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  is  equivalent  to  1,089,270  depending  on  them 
entirely.  This  gives  nine  persons  to  each  acre  of  potatoes 
planted. 

I  have  related  those  details  rather  to  shew  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  than  for  any  value  in 
them  as  relates  to  the  potato  question.  The  word  archie  is  a 
misnomer.  That  word,  as  usually  understood  in  England  and 
Scotland,  means  land  which  is  under  tillage,  or  only  mid  down 
in  grass  in  the  tillage  rotation.  In  the  statistics  of  Ireland, 
it  is  applied,  seemingly,  to  all  land  which  is  not  lying  waste. 
Thus  the  grazing  regions  of  Roscommon,  Galway,  Meath,  &c. 
though  lyinff  continually  in  grass,  .and  not  employing  over  one 
man  to  two  nundred  acres,  are  called  arable. 
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A  much  greater  breadth  of  land  must  oome  into  cultivation 
now  to  supply  the  same  amount  of  human  subsist^ce  as  the 
total  of  1,237,441  acres  of  potatoes  did.  The  cultivation  is 
so  generally  defective,  and  soils  so  variable,  that  no  attempt 
can  be  safely  made  to  say  how  much  land  wiU  require  to  be 
sown  with  oats  to  produce  food  in  the  place  of  potatoes.  Some 
have  said  three  acres  of  oats  instead  of  one  of  potatoes.  If 
the  manure  be  applied  to  the  oat  crop  or  to  some  grain  crop 
which  would  have  been  applied  to  the  potatoes  this  will  turn 
out  an  error  of  calculation.  Three  acres  of  grain  should  be 
more  than  equal  to  one  acre  of  potatoes,  unless  the  grain 
culture  be  very  bad.  Yet  six  acres  of  oats  may  be  of  less 
value  than  one  acre  of  good  potatoes. 

The  Irish  agriculturists  must  grow  root  crops  to  feed  cattle 
and  produce  manure.  To  effect  this  no  plan  will  equal  that 
of  compelling  them,  by  loans  of  money  secured  on  the  land,  to 
employ  a  given  number  of  men  per  hundred  acres. 

At  the  place  where  I  write,  a  father,  mother,  and  two 
children  came,  a  short  while  ago,  into  the  street  at  night,  and 
lay  down  on  the  pavement ;  they  came  from  a  neighbouring 
town,  they  said,  because  they  could  get  no  food  there.  About 
eight  o^dock  the  woman  went  to  the  door  of  a  house  adjoining, 
and  begged  a  piece  of  turf  to  make  a  fire  in  the  street,  for  her 
husband  was  dying.  It  happened  to  be  the  house,  the  tem- 
porary lodgings,  of  a  naval  officer  of  her  Majesty^s  service. 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  request  was  at  once  com- 
plied with,  and  more  than  turf  given.  About  ten  o^clock  the 
poor  woman  came  to  the  door  again,  begging  for  a  piece  of 
more  turf,  for  that  her  husband  was  dead,  and  they  were 
lying  beside  the  cold  body.  The  officer  went  out,  and  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  He  proceeded  to  the  constabular}'  station, 
but  the  constables  woula  do  nothing  with  the  dead  body,  nor 
the  survivors  who  lay  beside  it,  till  the  morning.  He  pro- 
ceeded elsewhere,  and  procured  some  straw  for  them  and  made 
a  bed,  and  got  stakes  and  put  shelter  over  their  heads  with 
the  straw  for  the  night,  and  made  and  administered  a  warm 
meal  for  them.  In  the  morning  he  was  astir  in  time  to  relieve 
them,  and  going  out  met  some  of  the  constables,  the  principal 
one  of  whom  talked  loud  and  angrily  to  the  woman  for  hav- 
ing her  husband  dead  on  that  side  of  the  street ;  **  Just,""  said 
the  honest  EngUsh  sailor  to  me  in  relating  the  case,  ^*  as  if 
there  should  be  etiquette  observed  in  dying  of  hunger.^  He 
added,  ''  The  most  heartless  and  unfeeling  people  towards  one 

another,  whom  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  are .''*     I  leave  it 

blank,  as  I   am  willing  to  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
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amount  of  the  distress  rather  than  the  people'^s  natural  feel- 
ings, makes  them  callous  and  hard-hearted. 


No.  XL 

Roscommon,  titk  Fdmuury. 

'*  Yesterday,  William  Smith,  Esq.,  sub-sheriff,  with  Captain 
Granville  and  detachments  of  the  55th  Infantry  and  8th  Hufr- 
sars,  and  a  strong  party  of  police,  (the  armed  constabulary,) 
under  head  cons^ble  O^Malley,  proceeded  to  Ballinacarriga  to 
take  possession  of  land  from  James  Hanley  and  six  others  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  This  property  belonged  to  the  Bev. 
Charles  Dawson,  who  was  munlered  on  those  lands  in  the  year 
1835.  There  were  great  crowds  assembled,  but  no  breach  of 
the  peace  was  attempted.'*' — Limerick  Chronicle^  1  ^th  Febrvary. 

No  breach  of  the  peace  attempted  !  Is  the  stewardship  of 
seven  small  farms  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  a  company  of 
infantry,  each  man  of  the  company  with  sixty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge  in  his  pouch,  and  a  large  detachment  of  the  most 
completely  armed  corps  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  police,  no  breach 
of  the  peace !  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  no  breach  of  the 
peace  nor  of  public  decency  to  eject  tenants  from  Irish  land 
now,  and  only  now,  because  the  munificent  charities  and 
liberally-allowed  taxes  of  England  are  contributed  to  save  such 
ejected  tenantry  from  starvation.  At  other  times  Irish  land- 
lords have  felt  a  fear  of  their  land-owning  neighbours,  and  have 
dreaded  to  execute  ejectments  to  augment  the  burthen  of  the 
poor-rates ;  at  other  times  they  have  had  the  dread  before 
them  of  turning  the  tenantry  out  to  starve.  They  have  no 
such  fear  now.  Benevolent  men  from  England,  with  a  pil- 
grim's staff  in  one  hand  and  cash  to  relieve  the  distressed  in 
the  other;  relief  committees  to  disburse  English  subscrip- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  with  the  English  trea- 
sury purse  in  his  hand,  and  all  the  commissariat  stores  under 
his  control,  to  make  soup  and  ladle  it  out  in  every  village ; 
these  come  all  between  the  Irish  landlords  and  the  death  of 
their  evicted  tenantry.  The  present  is  a  favourable  time 
for  evictions ;  the  English  taxes  keep  the  evicted  from  falline 
on  the  Irish  poor-rates  and  from  dying,  as  such  tenants  dia 
in  other  years,  in  Irish  stone  quarries  and  Irish  ditches. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  great  drama  of  Ireland  compressed 
into  one  short  act — ^an  act  so  short,  that  it  may  be  called  a  piece 
of  bye  play,  done  while  the  great  players  occupy  public  attention 
with  their  Irish  business  in  front  of  the  stage  in  London.  We 
have  a  *'  reverend''  and  turbulent  parson  quarrelling,  strong  in 
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law,  strong  in  political  churchism,  with  his  vexed  tenaninry  of 
another  creed.  We  have  him  murdered.  We  have  as  much 
public  money  expended  in  avenging,  or  in  seeking  to  avenge  his 
murder,  as  would  have  purchased  the  freehold  of  all  his  land  ; 
at  all  events,  as  much  aa  would  have  built  those  tenants  decent 
houses  to  live  in,  and  as  would  have  put  their  farms  in  such 
workable,  though  humble  order,  as  would  justify  the  exaction 
of  rent.  We  have  another  landlord  still  quarrellinir  with  them, 
doing  everything  to  exasperate,  nothing  to  concihate— every* 
thing  to  oppose,  nothing  to  assist ;  and  calling  to  his  help  the 
military  power  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  constabulary,  and  the 
civil  powers  of  the  sherifTs  office.  We  have  England  paying 
out  of  English  taxes  all  those  armed  men,  and  providing  them 
with  bullets,  bayonets,  swords,  guns,  and  gunpowder,  to 
nnhouse  and  turn  to  the  frosts  of  February  those  tenants  and 
their  families.  We  have  English  private  charity  and  the 
English  public  treasury  providing  food  for  those  unhoused 
families.  And  while  this  is  being  done,  we  have  the  '*  patri- 
otic^ knaves  of  Limerick,  Glare,  and  Galway — this  landlord  of 
Ballinacarriga  and  the  rest — calling  for  more  money  from  Eng- 
land, and  calling  the  English  ill  names  because  they  do  not 
give  sixteen  millions  at  once. 

Boscommon  is  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  in  the  west,  exceedingly  fertile,  but  little  of  it  culti- 
vated. The  population  is  numerous.  Mr  James  Glapperton, 
steward  of  the  Ballinasloe  Agricultural  Society,  a  farmer^s  son, 
from  Tweedside,  in  Scotland,  thus  spoke  of  Koscommon,  when 
examined  before  Lord  Devours  commission.  '^  The  produce  is 
capable  of  being  improved  very  much." 

" Do  you  think  theproduce  could  be  increased  one-half  by 
improved  cultivation  T 

"  Yes ;  the  want  of  manure  is  certainly  general.'*' 

^*  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  land  here  and  the 
land  you  are  acquainted  with  in  Scotland ;  is  it  better  or 
worse  than  the  land  in  Berwickshire  f 

*'  There  is  a  wider  range  of  soils  here  than  in  Berwickshire, 
and  it  is  not  so  even.^ 

"  Is  it  better  or  worse  upon  the  whole  T 

*'  In  its  natural  state  it  is  as  good  as  we  have  in  Berwick- 
shire!^ 

"  What  is  the  rent  here  compared  to  the  rent  in  Berwick- 
shire r 

"  It  is  not  one-third  of  what  some  are  there.**' 

"  What  would  the  lands  you  have  described,  as  let  for  21  s. 
be  let  for  T 

*'  They  would  be  considered  cheap  at  L.4  per  acre.    The 
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land  that  lets  at  L.l  here  would  give  L.3  an  acre  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  and  the  North  of  Ireland.'^ 

That  is  in  the  locality  of  commerce  and  of  the  linen  manu- 
factures. Mr  Glapperton  has  already  enabled  some  of  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Glancarty  to  double,  triple,  and  quadruple 
their  produce,  by  introducmg  among  them  a  superior  style  of 
cultivation.  Unfortunately,  however,  Lord  Glancarty  looks  to 
improved  agriculture  as  a  means  of  church  proselytism.  He 
mingles  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  together,  the  stall  feeding  of  cattle  and  attendance  at 
the  Protestant  church,  the  instructions  on  thorough  drainage 
and  the  instructions  in  the  church  catechism.  A  new  dwell- 
ing-house, or  barn,  or  stable,  or  road  is  equivalent  on  his  estate 
to  a  new  religion.  The  use  of  a  bull  of  improved  breed  is  as- 
sociated with  a  renunciation  of  the  bulls  of  Rome.  No  man 
on  earth  save  an  Irish  landlord  could  be  found  to  mingle  such 
things  together.  Lord  Glancarty  does  so ;  and  yet  with  these 
drawbacks  he  is,  agriculturally  speaking,  the  best  landlord  in 
Roscommon. 

Mr  Glapperton,  speaking  of  the  district  of  Ballinasloe,  says, 
"  The  upland  is  of  medium  quality  ;  light  loams  and  gravelly 
soils  approximating  loam  are  the  most  prevalent.  Very  few 
siliceous  or  sandy  soils.  Soils  under  the  strict  character  or 
denomination  of  clay  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Rich,  deep,  heavy  loams,  high  in  the  scale  of  fertility, 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  localitv.^ 

I  find  those  deep  rich  loams  prevail  more  in  those  districts 
of  the  county  remote  from  Ballmasloe.  The  entire  acreage  of 
Boscommon  is  607,691,  of  which  no  less  than  440,522  are  re- 
turned as  arable,  and  only  130,299  are  uncultivated,  the  re- 
mainder being  under  water,  under  plantations,  and  under  towns. 
Nearly  all  the  uncultivated  is  capable  of  culture  at  a  profit, 
the  country  being  gently  undulating,  with  few  hills.  The 
larger  part  of  that  which  is  called  arable  is  lying  in  grass.   • 

Where  I  now  write,  the  people  are  literally  crawling  to  their 

f  raves,  their  eyes  starting  in  their  heads  with  stomach  torture, 
lut  it  was  only  this  time  two  years  that  these  people,  in  their 
struggles  to  produce  food  for  themselves,  took  spades  and  dug 
up  grass  pastures,  pleading  to  be  allowed  to  pay  L.7  and  L.8 
per  acre  for  the  potato  crop,  besides  furnishing  the  labour  and 
the  seed  potatoes ;  and  they  were  fired  upon,  some  of  them 
wounded,  and  some  shot  dead  by  the  military  and  constabulary, 
because  they  insisted  on  having  conacre  for  potatoes  or  oats. 
The  land,  when  obtained  in  small  portions  for  one  season  only, 
is  called  conacre.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  get  their  bare  subsistence  from  the  land  by  hiring  it 
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in  conacre  from  other  tenants.  They  cannot  pay  the  enormous 
rentals  of  L.7,  L.8,  L.9,  and  L.lOper  acre.  But  they  engage 
to  pay  them  in  labour.  They  w6rk  for  6d.  and  8d.  a-day,  and 
their  wages  are  allowed  in  rent ;  what  they  cannot  pay  thus 
they  pay  by  the  seizure  of  the  crop  and  its  sale  under  dis- 
tramt. 

In  some  districts  the  landlords  have  refused  to  grant  conacre. 
The  refusal  is  equivalent  to  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  popu- 
lation. The  farmers  can  get  more  people  to  work  for  them 
than  they  employ,  on  condition  of  being  paid  in  conacre; 
hence  those  not  holding  conacre  cannot  live.  Hence  they  have 
taken  spades  and  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  dig  and  pay  L.8 
an  acre  to  save  their  lives.  But  those  very  landlords  and  mid- 
dleman tenantry  who  are  now  calling  on  the  English  govern- 
ment and  the  English  taxpayers  to  save  these  people's  uves,  to 
furnish  them  with  money  for  rent,  called  out  the  military  and 
shot  them  two  years  since  with  the  spades  in  their  hands. 
Those  very  landlords  who  now  raise  so  piteous  a  howl  for 
English  help,  doomed  the  peasantry  of  Roscommon  to  death 
by  starvation  by  refusing  them  labour  and  wages,  or  conacre 
instead  of  waees.  And  this  they  did  with  the  finest  soil  of  the 
British  dominions  going  out  of  cultivation.  It  caused  them 
less  trouble  to  lay  it  down  in  grass  to  breed  cattle  to  send  to 
England  than  to  attend  to  its  culture.  Yet  Mr  Clapperton 
avers  that  the  land  let  at  L.l :  is.  per  acre  in  Roscommon  to 
the  head  tenants  would  be  cheap  in  Berwickshire  at  L.4  per 
acre.  I  know  Berwickshire  weU,  and  I  can  support  Mr  Glap- 
perton  in  that  opinion. 

But  we  shall  now  look  at  the  causes  of  Roscommon  poverty 
as  discoverable  in  the  evidence  of  the  persons  examined  by 
Lord  Devours  commission  in  1844.  In  the  first  place  we  shall 
see  that  the  Irish,  landlord  is  only  a  rent-eater,  and  his  agent 
a  rent-extractor,  neither  of  them  adding  to  the  resources  of 
the  farm — not  even  by  making  roads  or  erecting  buildings. 

John  Donellan,  parish  of  Uarn,  county  of  Roscommon,  de- 
posed that  he  held  fifty  acres ;  that  the  head  landlord  was 
never  seen  on  the  estate  ;  that  there  was  an  agent  who  was 
never  seen  on  the  estate  but  to  collect  rents ;  that  his  name 
is  Thomas  Berry,  a  lawyer  living  in  Dublin  ;  that  he,  Donellan, 
had  spent  upwards  of  L.lOO  in  building  a  house ;  was  now 
served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  could  not  get  a  halfpenny  for 
what  he  expended,  though  a  former  agent,  the  present  agent^n 
father,  had  promised  to  allow  half  the  expenses. 

Mr  Berry  has  notice  sent  to  him  by  the  commissioners  of 
this  statement,  and  gives  the  following  curious  explanation  : — 
^^  Those  farms  were  taken  by  the  father  of  this  complainant 
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(three  in  number,  170  acres)  at  the  beginning  of  1823,  not  for 
any  term.  The  rent  of  two  of  them  was  22s.  and  24-s.  8d.  per 
acre.  It  was  no)^  considered  that  the  landlord  should  be  under 
the  obligation  to  assist  a  tenant  holding  so  much  land,  and  who 
merely  built  a  house  sufficient  for  his  own  accommodation.  The 
house  in  question  is  a  very  ill-built  one ;  the  walls  are  bulged 
out ;  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  ground  ;  the  roof  was  never 
more  than  thatched,  and  the  interior,  whenever  I  visited  it,  was 
dirty  and  dark,  the  upper  story  of  the  house  being  a  filthy 
roof  for  storing  the  feathers  of  the  fowl." 

This  may  be  a  reason  for  doubting  that  the  house  cost 
L.lOO  ;  it  is  not  a  reason  for  absolving  a  landlord  from  the 
duty  of  erecting  substantial  and  permanent  buildings  on  his 
farms.  "  Donellan,"  says  this  excellent  land-agent,  "merely 
built  a  house  for  his  own  accommodation.^  That  is,  finding  it 
inconvenient  to  live  with  the  bare  farm  below  his  feet  and  the 
bare  sky  above  his  head,  he  made  himself  a  place  to  live  in, 
and  as  it  was  merely  for  his  own  accommodation,  though  it 
probably  was  to  enable  him  to  occupy  the  ftirm  and  to  pay 
rent  for  it,  the  landlord  it  seems  had  no  interest  in  the  house  ! 

Donellan  continued — "  The  farm  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
mise of  a  lease.  The  time  will  expire  next  May.  It  was  often 
called  for  and  the  lease-money  paid;  but  we  cannot  get  a 
lease.  I  always  heard  my  mother  say  the  money  was  paid  io 
the  father  of  the  present  agent,  and  all  the  tenants  did  the 


same.*" 


Mr  Berry  says — **  I  mentioned  about  this  period  (1 838)  the 
claim  to  my  father,  who  had  been  the  person  who  let  the 
ground  before  I  succeeded,  and  asked  him  whether  any  nego- 
ciations  or  agreement  had  been  made  between  him  and  any 
of  the  tenants  for  leases.  He  told  me  that  there  had  been  a 
treaty  in  the  year  1 824,  and  that  some  of  the  tenants  were 
to  get  leases  for  seven  years,  but,  in  fact,  no  leases  were  ever 
executed  or  made ;  and  I  also  believe  thai  some  money  foas 
paid — some  small  amount  of  money,  not  for  the  entire  price 
of  the  leases,  but  merely  as  an  instalment  for  getting  them." 

Donellan  continues — "  Three  years  ago  I  held  forty -three 
acres  more,  at  the  time  of  the  poor-law  valuation,  and  I  found 
out  by  the  valuator  I  had  not  within  three  acres  and  a  half 
of  what  the  landlord  was  charging  me.  These  forty-three 
acres  were  a  different  take,  though  a  part  of  the  same  pro- 
perty. Sixty-five  sheep  died  one  season  rotten,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  hold  the  land,  and  he  would  not  let  me  back  upon 
the  land." 

Mr  Berry  says  of  this — *'  There  was  little  hope  that  the 
accruing  year''fi  rent  of  one  of  the  farms  would  be  paid,  and 
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which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  It  was  then 
intimated  to  me  that  Donellan  would  set  up  this  alleged 
promise  of  a  lease  as  a  defence,^**  (against  ejectment.)  ^*  He 
(his  father)  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  treaty  for  leaees ; 
and  I  also  belies  some  money  was  paid^  (for  the  leases.) 
"  The  complainant  states  further  that  three  years  ago  he 
found  out  by  the  poor-law  valuation  that  he  had  not  within 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  what  was  charged.  I  inquired  into 
the  matter,  and  found  such  to  be  the  case.  It  would  have  only 
been  fair  in  the  complainant,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
charged  for  three  and  a  half  acres  more  than  he  held,  to  have 
mentioned,  and  not  have  suppressed,  the  fact  that  they  were 
allowed  for  all  the  money  that  they  had  so  paid  by  mistake.**^ 
Yes ;  but  it  would  have  also  been  fair  for  Mr  Berry  to  have 
acknowledged,  and  not  hav^  suppressed,  the  fact  that  this 
allowance  was  only  deducted  from  the  arrears  which  were  not 

Kid,  nor  expected  to  be  paid.     In  point  of  fact,  Donellan 
d  paid  for  three  acres  and  a  half  which  he  did  not  occupy 
whenever  he  paid  any  rent.     He  was  all  the  poorer  in  conse- 

Siuenoe.  When  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  rent  and  was  ejected 
or  its  non-payment,  it  was  no  advantage  to  him  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  figures  changed  from  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor  side  of  the  agent^s  books.  This  part  of  Donellan^s 
case  illustrates  the  nature  of  Irish  land  agencies.  The 
following  carries  the  illustration  farther : — 

Commissioners — *^Have  you  had  receipts  when  you  have 
paid  the  rent  V  Donellan — ^^  We  used  to  have  receipts ;  but 
we  have  got  none  for  the  last  three  years,  or  anybody  else."*^ 
(Meaning  anybody  else  on  that  estate.) 

To  which  Mr  Herry  replies  in  his  evidence — **  I  have  not 
given  receipts  these  three  years  back,  because  I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do  to  the  tenants.  At  the  time  of 
paying  the  rent  there  are  so  many  small  accounts  to  settle, 
that,  not  to  keep  those  who  were  in  attendance  too  late  at 
night,  I  have  endeavoured  to  dispatch  the  persons  paying 
rent  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  have  not  given  receipts  on 
that  account. 

Oommissionera,  to  Donellan — '*  Does  Mr  Berry  hold  many 
agencies  in  the  country  T  *'  I  do  not  know  that;  he  holds 
about  600  acres,*"  (on  that  estate.)  ^'  He  only  comes  once  a- 
year  for  the  last  four  or  five  years;  he  got  some  of  the 
ground  into  his  own  possession,  he  got  some  houses  built,  and 
he  used  to  come  then  often.'*^ — Land  in  his  own  possession, 
houses  built  on  it ;  work  done  by  the  tenants ;  many  small 
accounts  to  settle ;  tenants  having  to  go  home  and  not 
wishing  to  detain  them  late,  no  receipts  given  ! 
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Mr  Edward  Byrne,  a  farmer — "  I  think  the  condition  of 
the  large  farmers  is  rather  improving ;  the  small  tenantry  are 
getting  worse.  There  is  no  labour  to  be  had  in  the  country 
except  what  they  are  given  by  their  masters.  Wages  run 
about  8d.  a-day  during  the  summer  months.  In  winter  the 
rate  of  wages  is  less.  The  conacre  prevails  a  good  deal. 
The  rent  varies  from  L.5  to  L.6,  L.7,  L.8,  and  even  to  L.IO ; 
only  in  a  few  instances  L.IO  where  a  man  has  improved  by 
highly  manuring  some  small  spot.  The  rent  of  conacre  is 
recovered  by  civil  procesSi  and  by  sale  of  crop  when  unpaid 
within  the  period  agreed  upon.''^ 

Mr  Walter  Burke  has  1000  acres,  all  in  grass  save  100 
acres.  He  is  a  landowner  and  a  farmer.  His  100  acres  are 
let  out  in  conacre.  He  considers  the  legislature  should  inter- 
fere ^*  to  remove  them,  from  the  crowded  manner  they  are 
living  on  the  lands,  for  two  reasons — first,  they  are  in  a 
very  abject  state  themselves,  and  there  is  a  great  injustice 
done  to  the  landlord.  I  should  recommend  that  there  be 
some  summary  mode  of  expelling  those  persons  from  the  land 
without  going  to  the  extreme  expense  incurred  by  the  present 
law.  There  is  a  class  of  landlonls  whose  only  means  of  sui>- 
sistence  for  themselves  and  their  families  is  the  income  arising 
from  the  possession  of  bills  obtained  from  the  tenants,  which 
is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  expense.^^ 

That  is,  to  the  "poor  landlords,^  as  Mr  Burke  would 
feelingly  call  them.  But  the  expense  is  infinitely  greater  and 
is  ruinous  to  the  poor  tenantry.  The  landlords  compel  them 
to  join  together  m  giving  these  bills  in  payment  of  rent,  the 
tenants  becoming  tnus  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  one 
another.  The  landlord  gets  the  bills  cashed  at  the  bank,  and 
the  tenants  are  then  the  creditors  of  the  banks ;  they  pay  for 
the  landlords'"  accommodation  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  as  high 
as  sixteen  per  cent.  Some  of  those  landlords  are  in  parlia- 
ment, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  loud  in  their  demands 
for  money  from  England  to  relieve  the  poor  Irish.  I  shall 
quote  from  the  evidence  of  their  tenantry  when,  in  my  progress 
tnrough  the  country,  I  reach  their  estates. 

Mr  Burke  continues — "  I  should  recommend  a  summary 
mode  of  expelling  tenants,  after  letting  them  run  into  a  certain 
arrear ;  it  should  not  be  before  a  yearns  rent  is  due.^ 

Commissioners — "  What  would  you  do  with  those  people 
when  expelled  T — "  /  do  not  know.  The  government  is  well 
acauainted  with  the  mode  of  treating  them.'^ 

If  Mr  Burke  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  "  those  people^ 
of  Bioscommon,  the  real  strength  of  any  country,  the  human 
arms,  and  hands,  and  feet,  and  heads,  and  hearts,  I  know  what 
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I  would  do  with  Mr  Burke  and  his  1000  acres  of  land,  900 
of  which  is  pasture,  the  people  upon  which  and  around  which 
are  at  this  moment  crying  for  food  and  dying  for  the  want  of 
it,  while  Mr  Burke  is  crying  to  England  for  money,  and  calling 
England  ill  names  because  money  does  not  come  to  him  in 
milnons  of  greater  number.  I  would  compel  him  to  maintain 
his  proportion  of  the  Roscommon  people,  or  consent  to  sell  the 
1000  acres,  or  such  portion  of  them  as  are  his  own ;  and  I 
would  make  a  law  to  render  the  sale  of  Mr  Burke^s  acres  as 
easy  as  the  sale  of  a  bushel  of  com.  That  is  what  I  would 
do  with  Mr  Burke,  and  with  all  the  land  and  all  the  Burkes 
of  Ireland.  It  would  be  for  their  own  ^Qod  to  have  this  done 
to  them,  if  they  would  only  think  so.  %ut,  think  so  or  not, 
they  must  consent  to  it  before  long.  Roscommon  must  be 
ploughed. 


No.  XII. 

Stokbstown,  26tk  Februarif. 

My  last  letter,  though  written  from  Roscommon,  began  with 
a  notice  of  the  eviction  of  tenantry  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
in  the  previous  week,  and  complained  that  landlords  should 
choose  the  present  time  to  clear  their  land  of  people,  only  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  provision  for  those  people.  This 
letter  must  also  begin  with  a  reference  to  Limerick  county, 
though  it  chiefly  refers  to  Roscommon. 

Mr  William  Monsell  of  Tervoe,  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Limerick  city,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  TimeSy  which  has 
been  reprinted  in  Ireland,  and  is  attracting  much  notice.    He 

Erofesses  to  advocate  an  effective  poor-law  for  his  country ; 
ut  deprecates  the  proposed  enactment  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
because  its  scope  of  taxation  is'  too  wide.  Mr  Monsell  says 
that  the  landlord  who  does  his  duty  to  the  people  should  be 
exempted  from  paying  the  same  amount  of  poor-rates  as  those 
landlords  who  do  not  do  their  duty.  Wherefore  he  pleads 
that  the  taxation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  not  be  re- 
gulated by  electoral  districts,  as  the  government  proposes,  but 
by  some  smaller  and  fairer  division.  Lord  Stanley  nas  made 
the  same  objection  to  the  bill,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  has  pro- 
mised to  give  attention  to  Lord  Stanley'*s  objection.  Nothing 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be  more  equitable  than  the  proposition 
of  having  limited  districts  for  poor-law  taxation,  so  that 
owners  of  propertv  may  be  taxed  for  the  poor  according  to 
their  merits  in  giving  employment  to  the  poor.  Mr  Monsell^s 
letter  is  overflowing  with  sentiments  of  humanity  for  the  poor, 
and  so  it  has  got  a  place  in  the  Times. 


'  J 
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But,  practicaUy,  bis  plan  would  be  extremely  unfair  to  rate- 
payers and  to  the  poor.  Practically  he  is  not  himself  entitled 
to  mueh  consideration  on  the  subject.  Whatever  the  tenants 
may  do  to  employ  the  people  out  of  their  income,  he  at  least 
draws  his  rents  and  employs  none — none  at  present.  I  have 
this  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  poor-law  commissioner,  who  is 
prepared  to  prove  it  if  it  is  denied.  His  plan  of  taxing  estates 
separately,  in  **  units,^  or  in  very  limited  districts,  to  adapt 
the  rates  to  the  pauperism  of  the  estates,  would  allow  him 
and  his  land,  and  the  large  estates  of  some  of  his  relatives  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  to  escape  taxation  for  the  paupers, 
many  of  them  probably  living  in  Limerick  city,  who  were 
cleared  as  cumberers  of  the  ground  from  his  estates. 

If  the  bill  has  not  yet  passed,  and  the  alterations  are  not 
yet  made,  let  this  new  move  of  the  Irish  landowners  be  nar- 
rowly watched.  It  has  one  purpose,  and  one  only,  to  relieve 
the  owners  of  estates  which  nave  been  cleared  by  the  eviction 
of  tenantry  from  paying  rates  to  support  the  evicted,  now  that 
they  are  paupers  crowded  into  villages  and  towns. 

Betnming  to  the  subject  of  conacre,  I  may  remark  that  it 
has  been  virtually  the  currency  or  substitute  for  money  of  the 
millions  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  metal  currency  and 
paper  currency  of  commercial  countries  has  been  little  known 
in  the  agricultural  provinces  of  Munster  and  Oonnaught. 
There  the  people  have  had  an  earthen  currency — conacre  was 
the  standard  of  value.  The  employer  and  employed  with  their 
pieces  of  earth  transferred  the  earth  to  one  another  thus : — 
There  being  no  money  to  represent  the  value  of  the  acre  of 
earth,  the  employer  in  the  month  of  March  called  it  his 
labourer's  acre,  and  the  labourer  accepted  it,  and  at  once 
owned  himself  to  be  in  debt  for  it  to  the  amount  of  L.8, 
though  he  knew  he  would  receive  no  value  from  it  for  six 
months.  He  began  at  once  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  rate  of  8d. 
per  day.  The  L.8  per  acre  and  8d.  per  day  were  fictions. 
There  were  no  such  sums  of  money,  nor  any  money.  The 
labourer  had  in  reality  acknowledged  himself  to  owe  two 
hundred  and  forty  days'  work  in  March.  He  began  to  work, 
but  he  was  working  down  a  debt;  he  felt  the  debt  daily. 
But  it  did  not  become  less  by  the  hardness  of  his  work,  ft 
onljT  became  less  by  the  number  of  days  he  '*  put  in,^  the 
easier  he  could  ^^  put  in''  a  day  the  less  did  his  conacre  seem 
to  cost.  He  knew  that  L.8  was  an  exorbitant  rent.  It  was 
eight  times  the  rent  of  the  farmer,  and  twelve  times  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  farm  land  for  taxes  and  poor 
rates.  Conacre  being  his  pay,  and  to  him  the  standard  of 
value,  he  tried  to  assimilate  iiis  labour  to  the  value  of  conacre; 
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In  80  doing  he  acted  according  to  the  law  of  man'^s  nature,  to 
give  no  more  for  value  received  than  he  eould  help.  In  that 
oommerce  where  money  is  the  standard  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange,  the  exchangers  of  commodities  put  a  value  on 
every  fraction  of  the  commodity — fraction  of  money,  fraction 
of  work  performed,  and  firaction  of  time.  They  become 
industrious,  economical,  and  enriched,  by  giving  as  little  as 
they  can  give  for  value  received.  But  tne  Irish  peasant, 
actuated  by  the  same  law  of  nature,  becomes  indolent^  waste- 
ful, and  is  not  enriched  by  eiving  as  little  as  he  possibly  can 
give  for  value  received.  He  gives  240  days^  work  for  the 
conacre.  To  work  well  would  be  no  enrichment  of  himself ; 
to  do  as  little  as  he  can  do,-  only  the  fourth  part  of  a  day^s 
work  in  a  day,  leads  him  to  believe  that  he  is  getting  his 
conacre  at  the  rate  of  L.2  per  acre  instead  of  L.8. 

A.nd  yet  there  are  sensible  people  who  gravely  moratize  on 
the  indolence  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  discover  that  he  does 
not  work  well  because  he  is  a  Celt.  A  Saxon  is  as  ready  as 
any  man  alive  to  do  as  the  Gelt  does  if  so  dealt  with.-  The 
Celts  work  otherwise  when  they  are  otherwise  paid. 

This  conacre  system,  which  gives  the  peasant  and  his  family 
their  twelve  months  meagre  food  in  a  piece,  renders  shopkeep- 
ing  impossible,  for  they  have  no  money  to  go  to  provision 
shops  with.  Hence,  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  present, 
when  a  new  kind  of  food  has  to  be  provided  and  sold  in 
secluded  districts,  and  there  are  no  shopkeepers  or  trading 
classes  to  buy  and  sell  it,  the  fault  is  not  that  of  the  peasantry, 
but  the  system  under  which  they  have  been  reduced  to  live 
which  dispensed  with  shops. 

^'  But  it  is  only  the  Celtic  people,  as  we  see  them  in  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  consent  to  live 
thuB,^  it  will  be  urged.  In  return  I  point  to  the  eastern 
division  of  Somersetshire,  in  England,  where  there  is  a  Saxon 
population,  with  all  the  Saxon  features  of  face,  and  body,  and 
mind,  and  where,  in  the  grazing  districts  of  that  eastern 
division,  the  conacre  system  of  Ireland  prevails  with  precisely 
the  same  results  as  in  Boscommon.  At  Castle  Carey,  in 
Somerset,  the  farmers  are  bound  not  to  plough  more  than  a 
limited  portion  of  their  farms,  the  remainder  to  be  kept  in  old 
grass,  as  in  Boscommon.  There  is  a  superabundant  popul- 
ation in  that  part  of  Somersetshire.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
peculiarly  productive  of  potatoes.  The  land  has  been  hired 
for  many  years  at  L.9  and  L.IO  per  acre  from  the  farmers  for 
the  six  months  of  the  potato  season,  the  hirers  finding  manure, 
as  in  Ireland,  selling  the  potatoes  to  help  to  pay  the  rent, 
working  to  the  farmers  to  help  to  pay  the  rent,  and  eating 
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potatoes,  before  the  disease  destroyed  them,  three  times  a 
day.  The  disease  destroyed  almost  every  potato  in  Castle 
Carey  district  in  1845,  and  the  poor  people  who  had  hired 
the  conacres  there  were  in  the  same  state  when  I  visited  them 
in  the  winter  of  that  year,  and  are  the  same  now,  as  I  see  the 
hirers  of  conacre  in  Roscommon.  The  greater  liberality 
of  the  English  poor-law,  and  the  partial  existence  of  employ- 
ment in  manufactures  near  Oastle  Carey,  made  the  only 
diflTerence. 

It  is  the  want  of  manufactures  and  commerce  that  reduces 
the  peasantry,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  to  the 
conacre  system.  An  exclusive  dependence  on  agriculture 
always  leaves  its  dependents  to  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
famine.  It  induces  social  disorder ;  and  social  disorder  leads 
the  owners  of  land  to  be  always  calling  for  *'  more  power.'" 
The  social  disorder  of  the  ill-fed  people  and  the  ^*  more  power"^ 
of  those  who  iU-feed  them  scare  away  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. In  the  evidence  taken  by  Lord  Devon'*s  commission, 
I  do  not  find  so  much  as  one  man  who  goes  beyond  a  desire 
for  more  afipricultural  employment  or  for  more  power.  The 
prevailing  desire  amongst  the  upper  tenantry  and  the  landlords 
IS  to  have  more  power  to  eject  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
people.  This,  together  with  the  complaints  of  the  tenantry 
that  they  are  not  protected  from  the  landlords,  is  the  staple  of 
the  ^eat  blue  books  of  the  commission.  Here  are  a  few  more 
specimens  of  the  evidence.  The  conacre  spoken  of  is  that 
hired  by  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  employed  to 
pay  the  rent  by  work. 

Mr  Deveniao  of  Mount  Pleasant,  between  the  towns  of 
Stokestown  and  Roscommon — ^'  Conacre  prevails  to  a  great 
extent.  The  rent  is  from  five  to  seven  ^meas.  Payment  is 
enforced  by  seizing  the  crop  and  selling  it  by  auction.  There 
have  been  many  outrages  in  my  district :  the  cause  was  the 
DTJce  of  conacre.  The  people  thought  it  too  high.  It  has 
been  reduced  L.l  in  consequence/^ 

Mr  Samuel  Brown  of  Knockcroghery — "The  labourers  now, 
(July,  1845,)  speaking  of  the  country  generally,  are  not 
improving.  Tliey  are  %n  the  same  state  of  destitution  they  hai^ 
always  been  in.^ 

Mr  Christopher  Harrison,  farmer,  Cloonowrish — *'  I  paid 
L.83  to  the  out-going  tenant.  I  improved  the  house  and  also 
the  land.  I  laid  out  about  L.45  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
When  my  landord  found  I  had  expended  that  sum,  I  received 
notice  of  ejectment.^^  (This  tenant'^s  case  rather  illustrates 
the  confusion  arising  from  excessive  competition  for  land  in 
Boscommon  than  the  rapacity  of  a  landlord.     Mr  Harrison 
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took  the  fann  from  another  tenant  and  went  into  possesaion 
without  oonsultine  the  landlord.**^) 

Mr  Godfrey  Hogg — '*I  farm  about  900  acres,  grazing 
land  and  in  tillage.  It  is  very  hard,  if  a  man  has  expended 
Ilia  money  upon  a  farm,  upon  the  notion  that  he  was  to  con- 
tinue, that  he  is  to  walk  out  and  leave  his  family  beggars. 
We  held  100  acres,  and  went  on  draining  and  erecting 
buildings  and  improving  the  farm ;  we  went  on  upon  the 
faith  of  getting  the  land  at  a  fair  value,  and,  instead  of  that, 
we  were  charged  an  increased  rent  from  fifty  to  eighty  per 
cent,  and,  in  fact,  the  tenants  on  the  property  who  had  not 
improved,  got  the  very  same  quality  of  land  at  10s.  an  acre 
which  we  were  charged  L.  L  :  7  :  6  an  acre  for,  the  increased 
value  having  been  obtained  by  our  industry,  and  having  drained 
the  farm,  the  other  part  of  the  ground  they  got  for  L.l  :  5s.  and 
we  were  charged  L.l :  10s.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  I 
reside  is  very  populous.  The  people  are  in  the  greatest  state 
of  misery,  (22  July  1844,)  and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  absen- 
teeism. The  population  varies  from  22,000  to  23,000,  and 
there  is  not  a  resident  gentleman  in  the  entire  neighbourhood 
if  I  except  the  clergymen  of  difierent  denominations.  The 
state  of  the  people  is  the  most  miserable  you  can  conceive. 
There  are  a  great  many  proprietors,  and  none  of  them  ever 
come  near  the  neighbournood.  They  send  their  agents,  and 
they  come  at  stated  periods  and  20  away.  They  have  no 
resident  agents.  If  they  must  reside  elsewhere  there  should 
be  a  resident  agent,  or  a  person  who  could  go  and  see  the 
state  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  tillage 
that  is  spreading  over  the  country,  (in  other  parts.)  There 
is  not  a  tU  of  the  green  crop  system  introduced  into  our  country 
yetr 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Orofton — "  Tillage  farms  are  very 
small,  under  ten  acres  generally  ;  I  might  almost  say  under 
five.  The  succession  of  crops  is  potatoes  and  oats,  and 
potatoes  and  oats ;  I  believe  four  or  five  crops  of  oats  and 
then  potatoes.  If  tenants  have  confidence  in  the  landlord, 
they  have  no  objection  to  hold  at  will ;  indeed  they  generally 
prefer  it.  If  they  have  not  any  confidence  in  the  Tandlora, 
they  will  not  lay  out  money.  I  have  assisted  tenants  to 
build  houses,  but  it  is  not  general  in  the  county.^ 

Mr  Kelly  preferred  to  have  tenants-at-will,  for  this  reason : 
— "  The  man  who  has  a  fixed  tenure  considers  that  he  can- 
not be  put  out.  He  immediately  mismanages  his  farm ;  he 
sublets  and  subdivides,  and  so  the  whole  thing  is  destroyed. 
A  man  who  has  it  only  at  will,  knows  that,  if  he  conducts 
himself  as*he  ought  to  do,  his  tenancy-at-will  is  as  good  as  a 
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lease,  and  he  will  use  his  best  exertions  to  have  his  land  in 
the  most  profitable  and  beneficial  order.*" 

There  must  be  an  overwhelming  amount  of  disorder  in  a 
district  of  which  a  gentleman,  otherwise  so  rational  and 
intelligent  as  Mr  Kelly,  can  say  this.     He  proceeds : — 

^'  There  is  no  property  held  under  the  courts  in  my  imme- 
diate district ;  but  there  is  a  district  a  short  distance  nrom  me 
held  under  the  courts,  (the  courts  of  law.)  I  have  occasion  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  it  from  the  people  who  occupy  it  coming 
before  me  at  the  petty  sessions,  and  I  can  state  that  it  is  a 
very  miserable  system.  That  district  is  not  under  the  courts 
in  consequence  of  a  minority  or  lunacy ;  it  is  in  consequence 
of  debt.  There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  properties  altogether ; 
they  are  under  mortgage,  and  there  are  receivers.^^ 

"  What  are  the  cases  which  bring  the  tenantry  before  you 
at  sessions  V* 

''The  receiver  is  merely  receiver;  he  has  no  personal 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry ;  he  merely  comes 
down  to  get  his  money,  and  away  he  goes.  The  people  have 
disputes  about  the  mearings,  or  bogs ;  they  have  nobody  to 
go  to  settle  it  for  them,  and  they  fight  it  out  with  the  slane, 
an  instrument  they  cut  turf  with,  and  then  they  come  before 
the  magistrates  with  their  heads  broken.^ 

''  Has  there  been  any  money  laid  out  in  the  improvement 
of  that  property  recently  f* 

''  No ;  nor  do  I  suppose  there  has  been  for  centuries.''^ 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  county  in  Ireland,  judged 
by  its  richness  of  soil.  It  only  wants  labour,  human  strength, 
to  make  it  profitable  to  everybody.  It  has  people  vdlling  and 
eager  to  work,  so  eager  to  work  and  cultivate  the  land  which 
the  landlords  will  not  allow  to  be  cultivated,  that  they  were 
shot  dead  by  the  military  and  police  two  years  ago  in  the  fields 
with  spades  in  their  hands,  at  the  request  and  by  the  orders 
of  magisterial  landlords.  They  had  no  choice  but  to  dig  up 
the  fields  and  plant  potatoes  or  die.  They  offered  most 
extravagant  rents  for  liberty  to  dig  the  ground  and  plant 
potatoes,  but  they  were  refused.  They  insisted,  and  they  were 
stuck  with  bavonets,  and  had  their  blood  spilt  upon  the 
polluted  land  of  the  land-cursers  of  Bosoommon. 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1 845 .  To  be  denied  conacre  was  to 
be  denied  leave  to  live ;  to  have  it  at  L.8  and  L.IO  per  acre, 
where  thousands  of  such  hirers  had  no  labour,  and  no  money 
by  which  to  pay  for  it,  was  but  a  slow  death.  To  dig  for  liie 
with  a  spade,  was  to  ensure  military  execution.  To  whatever 
side  the  people  turned  they  turned  to  death.  The  owners  of 
the  land  would  neither  employ  them  nor  allow  them  to  be 
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employed.  Land  that  would  profitably  employ  all  its  popu- 
lation is  disoultured  and  lying  in  wasteful  pasture  lands. 
The  people  are  going  about,  those  who  can  go  about,  with 
hollow  okeeks  and  glEued  eyes,  as  if  they  hiMi  risen  out  of 
their  ooflins  to  stare  upon  one  another.  A  woman  told  me 
yesterday  she  was  starnng,  but  it  was  not  for  herself  she 
begged  for  food  ;  she  prayed  to  Heaven  to  let  her  die  and  give 
her  rest,  .^*  But,  oh  !^  said  she,  ^^  if  you  would  take  pity  on  my 
poor  ohild,  for  it  is  dying,  and  it  does  not  die.^  May  Heaven 
nave  mercy  on  such  a  mother  and  such  a  child !  .  They  were 
literally  slun  and  bone,  with  very  little  life  in  either  of  them, 
and  no  food.  And  they  were  but  fractions  of  a  population 
wandering  to  and  fro  on  a  fertile  land  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  cultivate. 

Nor  will  the  landlords  who  prevent  them  from  cultivating 
the  land  pay  poor-rates  to  provide  for  them.  The  poor-law 
commissioner,  already  alludea  to  in  this  letter,  has  ishewn  me 
an  arrear  of  L.800  odds  of  rates  in  one  union.  Among  the 
defaulters  are  one  lord,  one  member  of  parliament,  three 
baronets,  and  some  scores  of  squires  and  squireens ;  all 
inhabitants  of  ^*  castles  C  all  crying  to  England  for  help ;  all 
dooming  their  land  and  their  peopk  to  desolation  and  death, 
by  their  own  suicidal  greediness,  pride,  and  ignorance. 


No.  XIII. 

Longford,  March  2. 

The  county  of  Longford  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
lying  east  of  the  Shannon,  and  watered  by  that  river  on  its 
west  side.  Its  population  in  1841  was  108,117  in  the  rural, 
and  7374  in  the  town  district;  total  115,941.  Its  surface 
acres  are  364  under  towns ;  4610  under  plantations ;  13,675 
under  water;  58,973  uncultivated ;  and  191,823  arable.  But 
of  the  arable,  so  called  in  surveys,  more  than  one-half  is 
uncultivated,  and,  with  small  exceptions,  none  of  it,  though 
generally  rich  and  fertile,  is  well  cultivated.  Mr  James 
Kelly,  scientific  agriculturist  examined  before  Lord  Devours 
commission  in  1844,  said — "  I  think  the  county  of  Longford 
would  give  double  the  quantity  of  com  it  now  does  if  it  was 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr  Kelly  might  have  ^ne 
much  farther  than  to  double  the  quantity  of  com ;  he  might 
have  added  to  that  double  the  quantity  of  cattle-food. 

The  soil  rests  chiefly  on  limestone  and  clay-slate.  It  has 
some  bogs,  some  level  meadows,  and  many  gentle  undulations. 
It  has  10,778  farms  of  more  than  one  acre  each,  on  which  were 
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in  1841,  5840  horses  and  mules,  23,278  horned-cattle,  13,465 
sheep,  18,711  pigs,  157,719  head  of  poulti^r,  and  1360  asses, 
all  being  of  the  estimated  value  of  L.231,530.  The  majority 
of  the  people  live  by  hiring  conacre  for  the  season  at  L.7  and 
L.8.  This  county  contains  the  lar^e  village  of  Edgewortiis- 
town,  the  family  property  of  Miss  Edgeworth — the  "  Maria 
Edgeworth^  of  literature  and  fame.  It  contains  the  Dublin 
College  estates,  held  by  the  Lefroys,  noted  middlemen  and 
political  partisans.  It  contains  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Longford  and  his  residence,  and  part  of  the  estates  of  Lord 
Lorton,  and  the  residence  of  some  connections  of  his  family. 
It  contains  the  family  places  of  more  than  one  gentleman 
named  White,  one  of  them  a  member  of  Parliament.  It 
contains  also  the  vacant  ground  where  once  stood  the  village 
of  Ballinamuck,  the  place  where  the  French  invaders  under 
Oeneral  Humbert,  the  last  foreign  foe  that  set  foot  within  the 
united  kingdom,  surrendered  in  1 798  to  Oeneral  Lake.  But 
Ballinamuck  will  be  known  in  history  for  a  more  terrible  inva- 
sion than  that  of  the  French.  The  religious  crusade  under 
the  intolerant  and  turbulent  Lord  Lorton,  by  which  it  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  give  it  and  him  a  melancholy 
memorial  in  history.  The  following  extracts  from  evidence 
taken  on  oath  by  the  Devon  commissioners  in  1844  will  inform 
the  reader  how  jBallinamuck  perished,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  the  peace  of  Ireland,  at  least  of  the  county  of  Longford, 
has  been  disturbed;  how  the  security  which  manufactures 
and  commerce  require  to  nourish  their  growth  is  scared  away 
by  crimes ;  how  crimes  have  been  engendered  ;  and  how  the 
general  good  of  the  county  has  been  sacrificed  to  political 
churohism,  intolerant  fanaticism,  and  personal  vengeance. 

The  Rev.  Cteorffe  Crawford,  LL.D.  Protestant  rector  of 
Clongish,  in  Longford,  vioar-general  of  Ardagh,  land-agent  to 
several  landowners  and  formerly  agent  for  nearly  all  the  land 
in  the  county,  deposed  on  oath  thus : — 

^^  I  may  fairly  say  that  political  and  religious  considerations 
would  operate  m  tne  selection  or  removal  of  tenants.  I  think 
landlords  are  disposed  to  have  Protestants  if  they  could.  I 
had  the  management  of  Mr  M'*Oonkey's  property,  and  when 
leases  fell  out  he  transferred  Protestants  to  them.'* 

The  same  witness  states  that  the  clearances  at  Ballinamuok 
began  thus — "  There  were  two  or  three  contested  elections, 
and  the  tenants  voted  in  opposition  to  their  landlord,  and 
with  the  priest.  The  landlord,  when  he  had  an  opportunity, 
removed  them."  (To  "  remove''  is  to  eject,  to  deny  the  means 
of  life,  to  doom  to  starvation.) 

Rev,   Edward   M'Gaven — "Many  clearances  have    been 
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made  all  over  the  country,  the  purpose  is  to  make  the  farms 
large  enough  to  constitute  votes.  (^eneraDy  speaking  the 
persons  evicted  have  not  been  compensated ;  in  some  cases 
SOs.  or  L.2  was  given.  Upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  families 
have  been  turned  out  in  uie  parish  of  Gashel.  That  was 
in  1832  and  1833 ;  there  was  a  change  of  proprietor.  The 
late  Lord  Newcomen^s  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  Lady 
Boss.  Political  excitement  went  very  hi^h  in  this  county  at 
that  time,  and  they  were  turned  out,  and  the  farms  made  so  as 
to  make  freeholds.^  (Freehold  is  the  general  term  in  Ire- 
land for  a  tenant^s  franchise.)  **  Many  of  the  people  went  to 
America,  and  many  of  them  live  in  huts  as  they  can.^ 

^<  Do  you  think  that  religious  or  political  motives  have  any 
operation  on  the  removal  of  tenants  T  ^^  Yes ;  I  think  it 
was  both  religious  and  political  motives  that  caused  the 
removal  of  the  generality  of  them.'" 

Bev.  Martin  O'^Beime — ^'In  Ballinamuck  and  Clunglish 
there  has  been  an  eviction  of  a  great  number  of  tenants  on 
what  has  been  considered  political  grounds  alone.  In  Balli- 
namuck the  entire  houses  were  leveUed.  In  Drumore,  in  the 
parish  of  Clunglish,  there  was  an  ejectment  of  nearly  all  the 
tenants  in  the  year  1834.  I  was  very  intmately  acquainted 
with  the  entire  of  those  tenants.  They  were  persons  of 
uncommonly  peaceable  good  habits,  very  industrious,  and 
solvent  punctual  tenants.  It  was  college  land.  A  new  pro- 
prietor (a  middleman)  succeeded  to  the  land  and  to  the 
nouses,  and  the  tenants  were  all  removed  except  Patrick 
Lynn;  he  died  before  they  got  him  out.  Baron  Lefroy 
became  the  lessee  of  the  property  in  that  year.  He  pui^ 
chased  the  lease,  and  took  legal  proceedings  and  removed  the 
families.*** 

^^  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  remove  them  1^  ^'  On 
the  ground,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  people  themselves, 
that  they  were  Boman  Catholics,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  becoming  lessees  under  him,  they  mieht  vote  against 
him.  He  removed  the  entire  of  them,  and  gave  the  land 
entirely  to  Protestants.  Only  one  of  the  Protestants  was  on 
the  land  before ;  he  was  a  poor  cottier.  Living  on  the  edge  of 
the  bog.  The  tenants  that  were  removed  applied  to  Baron 
Lefroy  for  compensation.  One  of  them,  Patrick  Mullinhiff, 
got  me  to  write  a  memorial  for  him,  and  in  the  memorial  I 
stated  that  he  could  produce  receipts  for  rent  paid  punctually 
for  sixty  years.  The  families  on  the  townland  who  were  not 
removed  were  Protestants.  Every  Catholic  family  was 
removed,  save  one ;  and  the  impression  was  that  they,  James 
and  Matthew  Lee,  were  continued,  while  others  were  removed, 
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through  the  influence  of  some  of  their  relatives,  who  were 
Protestants — ^the  grandmother  beine  a  Protestant.  One  of 
the  tenants,  Edward  Mullinhiff^  got  L.ll :  10s.  of  compensa- 
tion. He  did  not  consider  it  at  iul  adequate.  A  Mrs  Hagan 
got  L.5.  I  do  not  find  any  other  person  who  got  compensa- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  they  owed  no  rent.  Some  of  the 
tenants  have  emigrated  to  America,  others  died,  and  others 
are  living  in  hovels  in  destitution.^^ 

That  was  in  1844.  Mr  Lefroy,  not  the  baron,  but  his 
relative,  the  present  member  for  Longford  county,  is  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  beseechine  the  English  tax-payers 
to  give  money  and  food  to  him  and  those  whom  his  relative 
the  judge  has  driven  to  destitution. 

The  Keverend  Bernard  Moran — *'  I  am  parish  priest  of 
Ballinamuok.  In  1839,  thirty-nine  families,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  souls,  were  turned  out  in  one  day.  It  was  con- 
sidered it  was  for  their  religious  principles  that  they  were 
turned  out,  and  the  reason  why  I  say  that  is,  tliat  Protestants 
were  put  in  their  place.^ 

'^  Just  state  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
eviction  of  these  tenants.  What  took  place  after  the  first 
eviction  T 

'^  The  land  was  first  held  by  Catholics,  and  Lord  Lorton 
put  them  out  and  replaced  them  with  Protestants.  Then 
outrages  occurred  from  time  to  time,  and  Lord  Lorton  save 
notice  that  if  anv  outrages  occurred  he  would  turn  them  lul  off 
his  property.  There  were  five  murders  took  place ;  they  were 
all  Protestants.  They  were  parties  who  had  been  placed  in 
the  situations  of  the  previous  tenants.^^ 

^'  What  became  of  the  tenants  who  were  removed  from  the 
estate  of  Ballinamuck  V  ^*  Some  died  through  want.  Some 
went  to  America.  Some  are  going  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  country.     I  know  the  case  of  one  who  died  in  want.*" 

Rev.  James  Smith,  parish  priest  of  Street,  in  Lon^ord — 
"  There  has  been  a  removal  of  small  tenantry  in  that  parish  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  I  could  not  exactly  say  what  object 
the  proprietor  had.  The  whole  of  the  people  have  been  turned 
out,  and  the  land  given  to  one.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people  on  a  farm  of  about  400  acres,  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons, with  their  families,  have  been  turned  clear  off  it,  ana  all 
^ven  to  one  tenant.  The  tenants  owed  no  arrears.  The 
impression  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  people  being 
turned  out  was,  that  it  was  because  they  were  of  a  difierent 
religion  to  the  landlord.  It  was  riven  to  a  gentleman  who 
lived  near;  and  he  stated  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  the  land.     The  religion  of  the  gentleman  who  got  it 
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is  Protestant,  and  they  were  Catholics  who  were  turned  out. 
Some  of  the  people  went  to  America,  some  ^ent  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  estates,  and  some  went  into  the  town.^ 

Where  they  are  now  if  not  dead ;  where  they  are  now 
on  the  point  of  death  if  alive;  where  they  have  now  a 
moral  claim,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  land  of  Street 
parish  for  subsistence;  but  upon  which  they  will  have  no 
teffal  claim  if  the  confederated  Irish  landowners  and  Irish 
middlemen  who  assemble  in  Parliament  Street,  London, 
can  prevent  them  and  prevent  them^  those  landlords  and 
middlemen  will,  if  the  English,  in  their  sense  of  justice  and 
feelings  of  mercy  for  the  Insh  people,  do  not  compel  them  to 
make  Irish  property  responsible  K>r  Irish  pauperism.  That 
qualification  of  the  proposed  poor-law  which  would  limit  the 
area  of  taxation  to  small  districts  will  be  understood  in  the 
case  of  those  Longford  estates.  The  paupers  to  be  relieved 
are  the  people  removed  from  the  land  and  noused  in  towns  or 
on  distant  bogs.  The  owners  of  the  estates  plead  that  they 
should  only,  u  taxed  at  all  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  be  rated 
for  the  pauperism  existing  on  their  estates.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  Frotestaat  rector  of  Glongish,  the  Bev.  George  Craw- 
ford, LL.D.  vicar-general  of  Aroagh,  and  general  land-agent. 
He  says : — 

*^  Almost  all  the  property  of  the  county  was  under  my  guid- 
ance at  one  time.  I  was  agent  to  Lord  Granard.  That  property 
is  now  under  the  courts.     I  have  lived  fifty  years  inLongK>rd. 

^'  Has  there  been  any  extensive  clearance  of  farms  in  this 
district  T     "  Yes,  at  Ballinamuok,  in  mv  parish.*" 

^^  Inform  the  commissioners  under  what  circumstances  the 
removal  of  the  tenants  took  place.**^  ^*  There  were  two  or 
three  contested  elections,  and  the  tenants  voted  in  opposition 
to  their  landlord,  and  with  the  priest.  The  landlord  did  not 
countenance  it,  and,  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  removed 
them.  It  was  on  the  property  of  Lord  Lorton,  in  my  parish; 
it  was  the  small  village  of  BaUinamuck ;  it  was  entirely  de- 
populated. But  they  were  chargeable  with,  or  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of,  a  great  many  ofiences.  I  cannot  exactly  say  if  the 
first  were  removed  on  political  grounds.  The  great  clearance 
of  BaUinamuck,  which  took  place  afterwards,  was  not  for 
political  reasons,  but  for  the  bad  character  of  the  people  en- 
tirely. On  the  first  outrage  I  told  them,  'You  are  doing  what 
is  exceedingly  wrong ;  your  landlord  will  visit  this  on  vou  ;^ 
and  he  echoed  my  sentiments,  and  told  them  so  beforehand. 
Lord  Lorton  declared  publicly  his  intention.  There  were 
four  or  five  families  in  the  rural  district ;  and  at  BaUinamuck 
the  whole  was  swept  away.  Lord  Lorton  warned  the  tenants 
in  the  court-house  at  Longford.'"  . 
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Mr  Courtenay,  having  been  informed  by  the  conunissionera 
what  the  Protestant  rector  and  several  Gatholic  priests  had 
deposed  to  upon  oath,  came  out  upon  behalf  of  Lord  Lorton, 
thus : — 

^^  At  this  time,  1835,  I  took  in  upon  some  of  the  land  which 
had  become  vacant^  (the  land  of  persons  whom  he  had  turned 
out  of  it)  '*  a  very  superior  man  of  the  name  of  Brock,  with 
a  view  to  assist  and  improve  the  occupiers  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  ground,  and  as  an  example  to  tne  surrounding  country. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  north.  He  had  been  recommended  to 
me  by  several  gentlemen  of  judgment  and  very  great  respect- 
ability. I  put  him  in  possession  of  a  farm  near  the  village  of 
Bailinamuck  early  in  the  month  of  May  1835.  My  intention 
v^as  that  he  should  cultivate  flax,  and  that  the  people  in  that 
district  should  do  so,  ultimately  have  looms,  and  establish  the 
linen  trade  there,  the  ^lace  being  well  suited  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  murdered  on 
his  own  farm  about  six  o^dock  in  the  evening.  Eveiy  iexertion 
was  used  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  conviction,  but  without 
effect.  Rewards  were  ofl^red  amounting  to  L.1500.  Lord 
Lorton  came  over  himself  to  Longford,  and  every  possible 
exertion  was  used,  but  without  effect.^ 

"  Was  there  any  conviction  afterwards  for  that  murder !" 

"  No ;  there  was  not.  Upon  this  state  of  things  being  re- 
ported to  Lord  Lorton,  he  said — '  As  soon  as  the  lease  of  this 
village  (which  was  then  held  by  a  middleman)  should  fall  in 
he  would  clear  the  town,  and  have  every  house  thrown  down.'  ^ 

The  sum  of  i^l500  was  a  large  one  to  offer  and  to  be  re/used 
for  a  man^s  neck.  Suppose  the  exertions  to  get  some  one 
hanged  for  murdering  Brock  had  been  used  to  prevent  other 
mui^ers,  not  by  the  fear  of  the  gaJlows,  but  by  the  love  of 
Lord  Lorton,  what  might  the  result  have  been!  Suppose 
that  no  tenants  had  been  turned  out  and  doomed  to  death 
(for  to  deny  an  Irish  peasant  land,  is  to  deny  him  leave  to 
live)  for  voting  against  the  party  of  Lord  Lorton  at  a  con- 
tested election.  And  suppose  in  bringing  a  man  from  the 
north  to  teach  the  people  the  flax  culture  and  to  introduce  the 
linen  trade,  his  Lordship  had  chosen  a  Gatholic,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  disputes  upon  topics  of  faith  and  church  politics, 
which  can  be  very  well  spared  from  the  culture  of  flax  and  the 
weaving  of  linen ;  and  suppose  that,  further  to  facilitate  the 
flax  culture,  he  had  not  given  such  a  stranger  a  farm  from 
which  a  number  of  families  had  been  dispossessed  for  voting 
for  the  Gatholic  candidate, — ^might  not  the  result  have  been 
favourable  to  every  one ;  to  the  landlord,  the  land,  and  the 
people  upon  the  land  ;  to  the  trade  of  Longford  county,  and 
to  its  agriculture  ?     Had  Lord  Lorton  even  been  warned  by 
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one  murder,  might  not  many  lives  subsequently  lost  have  been 
gaved — the  lives  sacrificed  by  other  murderers  and  by  him  t 
But  he  proceeded.  Another  Protestant  was  found  and  put  in 
Brookes  farm,  and  he  was  waylaid  and  beaten  until  pennanently 
disabled.  For  this,  seven  men  were  tried  and  transported. 
How  many  thousands  of  pounds  has  it  cost  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land to  prosecute,  maintam  in  prison,  send  over  the  sea,  and 
provide  for  at  the  antipodes,  the  perpetrators  of  this  one  crime  ! 

Then  followed  the  murder  of  Moorhead,  another  Protestant 
tenant,  placed  where  Catholics  had  been  driven  out.  Next 
followed  the  slaughter  of  Arthur  Gathoart;  blood  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  satisfy  even  the  slaughter-house  poets  of 
the  Naium  newspaper.  Oathcart  was  Lord  Lorton^s  baili£^ 
and  had  been  employed  in  the  mad  fanaticism  of  his  master  in 
driving  the  people  mad.  They  murdered  him.  But  this  lord 
of  Bauinamuck,  who  still  deemed  it  his  province  to  dictate 
what  kind  of  church  the  people  should  believe  in,  and  to 
impose  on  them  the  alternative  of  his  church  or  death  by 
starvation,  would  not  yet  be  warned.  William  Morrison 
succeeded  Gathcart  as  tiailiff  to  do  the  same  kind  of  duty,  and 
was  also  murdered.  Gattle  were  houghed  and  otherwise 
injured,  and  property  of  every  kind  was  destroyed.  At  last 
the  climax  of  all  that  course  of  blood  and  crime  and  ven- 
geance was  arrived  at  by  the  destruction  of  Ballinamuck  and 
the  doom  of  its  people  to  famine  and  slow  death. 

Two  emperors  and  a  king  blot  the  city  of  Gracow  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  not  physically,  only  politically,  and  all 
England  and  most  of  the  world  cry  to  them  shame ! 

A  lord  puts  his  foot  on  an  Irish  village,  tramples  it  not  only 
out  of  the  map,  but  levels  it  to  the  level  of  the  bogs,  and 
disperses  its  people  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — ^tolive  on  the 
wind  if  they  can,  to  die  in  the  wind  if  they  must ;  and  this 
Irish  lord  moves  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  sits  in 
the  very  house  of  parhament  where  the  extinction  of  Gracow 
is  reprobated,  and  does  not  sink  upon  the  floor  of  the  house 
with  the  shame  of  Ballinamuck :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the 
courage  to  ask  the  English  givers  of  charity  and  the  English 
payers  of  taxes  to  give  money  to  help  those  very  people  to 
live  whom  he  has  made  beggars.  Even  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
would  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  ten  innocent  persons 
found  there.  (Genesis,  xviii.  32.)  Ballinamuck  was  destroyed 
because  a  jury  would  not  decide  that  one  of  its  inhabitants 
was  guilty.  The  plain  of  Gomorrah,  travellers  say,  is  now 
the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  whose  shores  no  fruitful  or 
useful  thing  grows :  the  place  where  Ballinamuck  once  stood, 
says  the  traveller  whose  nand  pens  this  letter,  is  now  the  site 
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of  a  polioe  barrack,  filled  with  armed  men,  and  no  other 
living  thing  but  the  armed  men,  is  seen  there,  and  they  are 
kept  there  at  the  expense  of  the  English  tax-payers. 

Mr  Gourtenay,  in  the  blue  books  of  the  Devon  commission, 
is  reported  to  have  said — ^^  The  town  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  place  was  improved  and  much  more  peaceable  after  the 
throwing  down  of  Ballinamuck.'*^ — Appendix  B,  pctge  73. 
Who  wm  doubt  that  the  place  is  more  peaceable ! 

A  few  words  of  application  to  conclude  with.  Agriculture 
can  never  be  well  conducted  when  made  subservient  to  such 
purposes  as  have  been  here  related.  But  agriculture,  how- 
ever well  conducted,  can  never  prosper,  and  make  a  dense 
population  prosperous,  without  manufactures  and  commerce  to 
employ  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  products  of  the  agriculturists,  enabling  the  latter  in  their 
turn  to  pay  wages  to  their  labourers.  Manufactures  and  com- 
merce can  never  take  root  and  flourish,  nor  co-exist  with 
lawlessness,  bloodshed,  and  insecurity  to  life  and  property. 
And  lawlessness,  bloodshed,  and  insecurity  to  life  and  pro- 

f>erty  must  continue  to  result  from  the  bad  practices  of  the 
andlords  who  follow  and  imitate  such  a  miscnievous  bi^ot  as 
Lord  Lorton,  of  whom,  unfortunately,  the  county  of  Long- 
ford has  too  many. 


No.  XIV. 

Mamik  A. 

Mr  John  O'^Gonnell,  M.P.  for  Kilkenny,  has  written  a  letter 
from  London  to  the  Repeal  Association,  which  is  reprinted 
in  most  of  the  Irish  newspapers.  It  may  possibly  attract  no 
attention  in  England,  nor  may  this  notice  of  it  attract 
attention  in  Ireland ;  but  the  subject  is  profoundly  important ; 
and,  as  the  member  for  Kilkenny  has  the  temerity  to  provoke 
a  discussion  on  such  a  subject — that  of  the  generosity  of  the 
English  public  to  the  Irish  people  in  this  present  season  of 
distress — I  shall  not  shrink  u*om  telling  him,  respectfully  yet 
firmly,  that  his  letter  to  the  Repeal  Association  now  circulated 
throughout  Ireland  is  a  most  unfounded  and  unworthy  libel 
upon  the  English  people.  And  more,  that  of  all  the  sentry 
in  Ireland,  the  repeal  members  of  parliament,  so  far  as  I  have 
yet  seen  their  estates  and  the  starving  people  on  their  estates, 
(and  I  have  already  visited  a  considerable  number  of  them,) 
are  the  gentry  least  entitled  to  accuse  the  English  public  of 
apathy  or  hardheartedness. 

Mr  John  COonnell,  referring  to  an  address  delivered  by 
him  on  the  previous  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  says 


™.™™»„™™,...  m  ' 


his  letter — ^*  I  ako  drew  attention  to  a  monstrous  sentiment 
prevailing  in  some  quarters  here,  that  it  is  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  for  a  population  to  be  suffered  to  diminish 
down  to  the  diminished  supply  of  food  in  a  country  afflicted 
with  scarcity.  I  implored  of  the  government  and  the  house 
not  to  let  this  cruel  sentiment  have  influence  upon  them  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  relief  to  Ireland,  and  expressed 
my  fears,  from  what  I  had  seen,  that  inadequate  and  insufficient 
as  are  the  measures  proposed  by  the  government,  yet,  in  so  far 
as  those  measures  involve  the  expenditure  of  money,  the 
government  are  absolutely  in  advance  of  English  opinion.^ 

I  can  prove  to  Mr  John  O^Gonnell,  and  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  by  reference  to  Irish  estates  one  by  one,  to  farms 
upon  those  estates  one  by  one,  and  by  reference  to  the  charity 
given  or  wages  paid  /or  actual  labour  noio  perfortnedy  giving 
the  names  of  the  proprietors  and  middlemen  one  by  one, 
whose  reputation  is  involved  in  the  question,  that,  whatever  the 
stage  of  Uberality  may  be  now  arrived  at  by  the  government, 
.public  opinion  and  public  generosity  in  England  are  far  in 
advance  of  public  opinion  and  public  generosity  in  Ireland. 

Some  Irish  gentlemen  may  be  too  poor  to  have  much  to  give 
away  in  the  present  emergency ;  but  the  poorest  of  them 
mi^ht  rive  something.  The  greatness  of  the  necessity  seems 
to  be,  for  them,  an  excuse  for  doine  nothing  at  all — ^literally 
nothing  at  all.  Moreover,  they  might  pay  wages  sufficient  to 
keep  their  work-people  out  of  the  public  soup-kitchens,  and 
in  a  condition  able  to  work.  I  shall  here  relate  a  case  I 
witnessed  the  other  day ;  I  might  relate  twenty  such  seen 
vnthin  a  week. 

Seven  men  were  in  a  field  which  measured  three  acres,  and 
which  had  just  been  sown  with  oats.  They  were  employed  in 
breaking  the  clods  of  earth,  in  clearing  the  furrows  for  letting 
off  top  water,  and  in  otherwise  finishing  the  sowing  of  the 
oats.  It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  I  saw  them. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  work  very  indifferently ;  the  whole 
seven  were  doing  less  than  one  man^s  work.  I  watched  them 
for  some  time,  while  they  did  not  see  me,  consequently  they 
could  not  be  enacting  a  part  before  a  stranger.  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  the  men  were,  some  of  them,  leaning  on  their 
implements  of  work,  and  others  staggering  among  the  clods, 
from  sheer  weakness  and  hunger.  I  concluded  this  to  be  the 
case  from  the  frequency  of  such  sighs.  One  of  the  men, 
after  I  had  watched  them  some  time,  crawled  through  a  gap 
in  the  hedge,  came  out  upon  the  road  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  then  tried  to  rise,  and  got  up  bit  by  bit  as  a  feeble  old 
man  might  be  supposed  to  do.    He  succeeded  in  getting  upon 
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hiB  feet  at  last,  and  moved  slowly  away,  with  tottering  steps, 
towards  the  village,  in  a  miserable  hovel  of  which  was  nis 
home. 

I  thought  I  would  speak  to  the  feeble  old  man,  and  followed 
and  came  up  with  him.  He  was  not  an  old  man.  He  was 
under  forty  years  of  age ;  was  tall  and  sinewy,  and  had  all  the 
appearances  of  what  would  have  been  a  strong  man  if  there 
had  been  flesh  on  his  body.  But  he  was  bowed  down,  his 
cheeks  were  sunken,  and  his  skin  sallow-coloured,  as  if  death 
were  already  within  him.  His  eyes  glared  upon  me  fearfully ; 
and  his  skinny  skeleton  hands  clutched  the  handle  of  the  shovel 
upon  which  he  supported  himself  while  he  stood  to  speak  to 
me,  as  it  were  the  last  grasp  of  life. 

*'  It  is  the  hunger,  your  honour ;  nothing  but  the  hunger,*" 
he  said  in  a  feeble  voice :  ''  I  stayed  at  the  work  till  I  could  stay 
no  longer.  I  am  fainting  now  with  the  hunger.  I  must  go 
home  to  lie  down.  There  is  six  children  and  my  wife  and 
myself.  We  had  nothing  all  yesterday,  (which  was  Sunday,) 
and  this  morning  we  had  only  a  handful  of  yellow  meal  among 
us  all,  made  into  stirabout,  before  I  came  out  to  work — ^nothing 
more  and  nothing  since.  Sure  this  hunger  will  be  the  death 
of  all  of  us.     God  have  mercy  upon  me  and  my  poor  family.^ 

I  saw  the  poor  man  at  home  and  his  poor  family,  and  truly 

might  he  say,  '*  God  have  mercy  r    They  were  skeletons  fJl 

of  them,  with  skin  on  the  bones  and  life  within  the  skin.     A 

mother  skeleton  and  baby  skeleton ;  a  tall  boy  skeleton,  who 

had  no  work  to  do ;  who  could  now  do  nothing  but  eat,  and 

had  nothing  to  eat      Four  female  children  skeletons,  and  the 

tall  father  skeleton,  not  able  to  work  to  get  food  for  them. 

and  not  able  to  eet  enough  of  food  when  he  did  work  foi 

them.     Their  only  food  was  what  his  wages  of  lOd.  per  day 

would   procure  of  *' yellow  meaF — the  meal  of  the  Indian 

com.     The  price  of  that  was  3s.  per  stone  of  16  lb.    This  gave 

for  the  eight  persons  261b.  10  oz.  of  meal  for  seven  days ; 

being  about  seven  ounces  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  person. 

No  self-control  could  make  such  persons  distribute  such  a 

starvation  measure  of  food  over  seven  days  equally.     Their 

natural  cravings  made  them  eat  it  up  at  once,  or  in  one,  or  two, 

or  three  days  at  most,  leaving  the  other  days  blank,  making 

the  pangs  of  hunger  still  worse. 

But  in  this  calculation  I  am  supposing  all  the  wages  to  go 
for  meal.  I  believe  none  of  it  was  expended  on  anything  else, 
not  even  salt,  save  fuel :  fuel  in  this  village  must  all  be  pur- 
chased by  such  people ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the 
bogs  to  cut  it  for  themselves.  Nor  is  this  the  season  to  go  to 
the  bogs,  if  they  were  allowed.     The  fuel  required  to  keep 
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the  household  fire  merely  burning,  hardly  sufficient  to  give 
warmth  to  eight  persons  sitting  around  it,  to  say  nothine  of 
half-naked  persons,  would  cost  at  least  sixpence  per  day. 
Wherefore,  no  fuel  was  used  by  this  family,  nor  by  other 
working  families,  but  what  was  required  to  boil  the  meal 
into  stirabout. 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  best  paid  men  on  the  estate ;  all 
have  not  such  large  families  as  him,  but  all  have  as  low 
wages ;  all  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  food  and  fuel ;  all 
have  to  pay  house  rent.  And  this  estate  is  the  property, 
and  those  are  the  work-people— not  employed  for  charity, 
but  employed  to  do  the  necessary  work  on  the  home  farm — of 
an  Irisn  squire  who  keeps  several  hunting  horses,  has  a 
number  of  dogs  always  about  his  yard  and  following  the 
family  carriage ;  in  short,  has  all  the  show  of  horses,  doffs, 
carriages,  and  liveried  servants,  common  to  the  Irish 
gentry,  which  they  keep  whether  they  can  aflTord  them 
or  not ;  and  he  is  a  repealer,  and  altogether  a  mighty  fine 
patriot. 

It  would  seem  invidious,  and  would  be  very  unpleasant,  to 
pick  those  gentlemen  out  by  name ;  but  if  Mr  John  O^Gonnell, 
Mr  Smith  O^Brien,  and  the  others,  of  Old  and  Youn^  Ireland, 
continue  to  misrepresent  in  their  letters  to  Ireland  the 
generous  exertions  of  the  English  government  and  the  English 
public  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  people,  I  shall  name  them,  and 
name  them  in  connection  with  conduct  which  should  cover 
them  with  shame. 

Cattle  are  dear  and  com  is  dear.  The  incomes  arising  from 
cattle  and  com  are  better  this  vear,  in  many  districts,  than 
usual.  In  some  counties  rents  have  not  been  well  paid ;  in 
others  rents  were  never  so  readilv  paid,  nor  the  tenants  so 
able  to  pay  them,  as  this  year.  Yet  even  there,  the  apathy 
of  the  gentry  is  the  same.  This  very  squire,  whose  working- 
men  are  starving  as  I  have  related,  rails  in  public  against  the 
government ;  against  political  economy ;  and  in  the  hearing 
of  hundreds  of  people,  the  other  day,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
declared  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  answerable  for  all  the 
deaths  that  were  taking  place  in  Ireland,  for  that  he  could 
make  food  cheaper  if  he  chose. 

As  to  Mr  John  CGonnell^s  assertion  of  ^*A  monstrous 
sentiment  prevailing  in  some  quarters  here,  (in  London,)  that 
it  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  a  population  to  be 
suffered  to  diminish  down  to  the  supply  of  food  in  a  country 
afflicted  with  scarcity,^  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  thaa  a 
monstrous  mis-statement  on  his  part  of  one  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  the  most  philanthropic  of  mankind — the  pohtical 
economist. 
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It  IB  not  said  by  them  to  be  **in  the  natiml  ofderof  thinffv 
for  a  population  to  be  iufjsred  to  diminiah  down  to  the  suppTy 
of  food  in  a  oountry  afflicted  with  Boaroity.^  It  ib  said  by 
them  to  be  ''  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  a  population, 
to  iuffer/ram  a  diminution  of  food,  and  to  sink  in  wretched- 
ness and  suffering  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  their 
numbers  and  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  their  food;  ulumate- 
ly,  if  the  diminution  of  food  becomes  excessive  and  of  Ions 
duration,  to  die  and  diminish  with  it.^  It  is  in  the  naturu 
order  of  things  for  human  beings  to  die  if  they  do  not  obtain 
sustenance  for  their  bodies,  just  as  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  for  agriculture  to  lan^ish  and  fail  to  produce  food  for 
a  great  population  when  idle,  dissolute,  and  improvident 
proprietary  classes  exact^  and  compulsorily  extract,  from  the 
cultivators  all  their  capital,  the  improving  cultivator  only 
being  a  mark  for  the  landlord's  cupidity.  It  is  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  for  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  to  be  oppressed 
and  degraded  and  made  bad  farmers  when  tiieir  poUtical  uses 
are  deemed  of  higher  importance  by  the  landloras  than  their 
agricultural  uses.  It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  die 
oppressed  tenantry  to  listen  to  those  who  are  continually 
telling  them  of  their  oppression,  and  promising  them  a  blissful 
change  by  some  one  mighty  action  which  cannot  be  performed, 
and  which  would  be  as  worthless  if  performed  as  another  moon 
would  be  in  the  sky  to  give  them  moonshine  of  their  own.  It 
is  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  at  least  Irish  things,  for  the 
people  to  be  deluded. 

It  would  be  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  an  Irish  par- 
liament of  Irish  landlords  to  legislate  for  themselves  and 
3 against  their  tenantry  and  the  ereat  body  of  the  people, 
ruel  as  the  political  Protestant  landlords  have  been  m  per- 
secuting the  Oatholic  tenantry  for  their  religion  and  their 
adherence  to  repeal  politics,  tney  are  exceed^  in  cruelty  by 
landlords  of  the  repeal  party — ^the  very  vultures  of  a  heartless, 
ignorant,  haughty,  and  selfish  class  of  men. 

It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  agriculture  to  be 
profitless  without  a  manufacturing  and  trading  population  to 
purchase  and  consume  the  agricuUural  produce,  it  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  thinp  for  an  exclusively  agricultural  popuhr 
tion  to  be  ^ways  liable  to  famine ;  for  it  is  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  for  such  a  population  to  overstock  the  land 
with  itself,  having  no  other  outlet  for  the  younger  branches 
of  families,  until  they  become  so  numerous  and  so  poor  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  the  land  :  they  eat  up  their 
seed,  their  stock,  their  implements,  and  consume  their  own 
strength. 

And  so  saying,  I  leave  all  the  rest  of  Mr  John  O'Connell's 
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assertion  to  its  own  refutation,  namely,  that  ^^  a  moBstrous 
sentiment  prevails  in  London,  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of 
things  for  a  population  to  be  sufiered  to  diminish  down,^  &o. 
It  must  haye  required  a  good  deal  of  courage,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  for  any  Irishman  to  have  written  that  of  the  English 
people  in  re^rence  to  their  present  treatment  of  the  Irish. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  another  gentleman,  who  is  frequently 
in  print  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  John  S.  Dwyer,  Esq.  of 
Gastleconnell,  near  Limerick.  The  letter  is  one  of  a  series 
addressed  to  Lord  John  Bussell.  His  Lordship  is  better 
employed  in  the  service  of  Ireland  than  to  be  reading  such 
letters.  Yet  this,  as  an  Irish  landlord's  letter,  is  a  curiosity 
worth  reading.  Gastleconnell,  where  it  is  written,  is  the 
locality  of  the  great  rapids  of  the  Shannon,  powerful  for 
manumctures  to  an  illimitable  extent,  and  upon  which  there 
is  only  one  mill,  and  that  for  grinding  com. 

*'  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  the  party  of  whose  name 
and  traditions  you  are  the  representative  and  leader  has  very 
slight  claims  on  the  confidence  of  either  the  agricultural 
classes  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Irish  as  a  nation — ^a  party 
who,  when  in  power,  legislated  solely  for  the  advantage  of 
capitalists,  systematically  sacrificing  the  interests  of  society 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  money-dealers,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers.^ 

Mr  Dwyer,  like  every  other  Irish  gentleman,  tells  the 

Kvemment  and  everybody  else  that  they  know  nothing  about 
dland.     ^'Oh!    sure  you  know  nothing   about   Ireland.^ 
«« What  Englishman  knows  anything  about  Ireland  !^ 

Now,  I  have  veiy  serious  doubts  if  the  Irish  gentry  do 
not  know  less  of  Ireland,  their  mother  country — ^the  mother 
whom  they  have  reduced  to  beggary  and  shame — ^than  most 
Englishmen  do  who  have  transacted  business  in  Ireland.  At 
all  events  they  know  nothing  of  England,  and  I  hold  that  it 
is  essentially  necessary  that  to  do  their  ovm  country  good  they 
should  know  something  of  England. 

For  instance,  Mr  Dwyer  thinks  that  the  complicated 
tenures  of  Irish  land  are  the  sole  reason  for  the  defective  state 
of  Irish  agriculture,  and  he  compares  those  complicated 
tenures  with  the ''simple^  tenures  of  England,  under  which 
he  says  she  has  flourished.  Now,  in  EngUnd,  the  legal  har- 
ness under  which  land  is  held  is  identically  the  same  as  in 
Ireland.  Leases  for  ever,  renewable  on  fines — copyholds — 
leases  on  lives — joint  ownerships — ^tenanmes-at-will — ^and 
every  other  obstacle  which  can  mar  good  agriculture,  exist  in 
England.     Moreover,  the  burthens  of  county-rates  and  poor- 
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rates  are,  and  have  long  been,  heavier  on  Engliflh  land  than 
on  Irish  land.  Hitherto  the  Irish  landlord  has  laid  all  the 
burthens  of  the  soil  on  the  tenant.  Even  the  poor-rate, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  pay  one-half  of,  he  makes  the  tenant 

Cy  the  whole  of,  deducting  his  own  half  afterwards  from  that 
If-year^s  rent  which  relates  to  the  half-year  when  the  rate 
was  made,  the  tenant  being  thus  obliged  for  the  landlord's 
conyenience  to  pay  part  of  his  rent  before  it  is  due.  So  far 
as  English  agriculture  is  more  prosperous  than  that  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  so  in  defiance  of  the  complicated  tenures. 

It  is  the  readier  and  higher-priced  markets  in  England  that 
make  agriculture  more  profitable  there ;  and  those  readier 
and  higher-priced  markets  are  created  by  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes.  Eyen  the  rents  of  the  Irish  landlords 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes  of  Endand,  who  eat  and  pay  for  Irish  produce.  If 
the  Irish  landlords  would  keep  that  produce  at  home,  and 
would  still  haye  their  rents,  they  must  create  manufactures, 
and  commence  at  home ;  and  such  gentlemen  as  Mr  John  S. 
Dwyer  must  cease  to  think,  and  write,  and  act  nonsense. 

If  he  knew  moro  of  England  than  he  does,  he  would  know 
that  legislation  in  fdfxmr  of  English  manufactures  is  repu- 
diated. It  neyer  did  good ;  it  always  did  mischief.  Manu- 
factures thriye  by  being  left  alone,  untouched  by  legislation. 

If  he  knew  anything  of  England,  he  would  know  that  she 
is  not  jealous,  as  he  asserts  she  is,  of  Irish  prosperity.  The 
more  that  Ireland  could  manufacture,  the  richer  would  her 

{opulation  be,  and  the  better  customers  would  England  and 
reland  be  to  one  another.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lie  near 
each  other ;  they  are  not  enemies,  yet  tliey  are  competitors ; 
the  prosperity  of  the  one  is  the  life  of  the  other.  Ireland  and 
England  would  be  related  in  a  similar  manner,  if  more  nearly 
on  an  equality  of  prosperty.  It  is  the  interest  of  England 
to  raise  Ireland  to  ner  own  leyel ;  they  are  the  enemies  of 
Ireland  who  prevent  it ;  those  enemies  are  within  herself. 


No.  XV. 

Athloni^  loa  Ifordk 

Athlone  is  a  town  containing  6393  inhabitants,  standing  on 
both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  partly  in  Boscoramon,  partly  in 
Westmeath.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  is  the  head 
of  a  military  district.  Its  military  works  of  defence  on  the 
Roscommon  side  coyer  fifteen  acres  of  ground.    It  is  garri- 
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soned  by  1500  soldiers,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery ;  contains 
15,000  stand  of  arms ;  two  magazines  of  ammunition  and 
ordnance  stores ;  besides  a  large  number  of  armed  constabulary. 

My  letters  from  Roscommon  and  Longford  gave  some 
account  of  those  landlords  who  find  employment  for  that  great 
military  force,  the  Lord  Lortons,  the  Lefroys,  and  such  like ; 
and  the  people  upon  whom  the  great  force  is  employed,  the 
conacre  peasantry,  who  battle  for  bare  life,  and  for  leave  to 
hire  and  to  delve  the  ground  at  L.8  per  acre. 

Mr  Richard  Wintei  Reynell  gives  an  account  of  himself 
and  his  land,  which  also  shadows  forth  the  uses  of  the  great 
military  force  at  Athlone.     He  says — 

*'  I  am  a  tenant  farmer.  I  occupy  between  SOOO  and  4000 
acres  of  land.  About  150  or  170  acres  are  in  tillage;  the 
rest  is  in  grazing.  The  rent  averages  about  L.l :  lis.  per 
acre.  I  give  an  acre  and  a  half  to  one  bullock  for  fattening, 
but  in  addition  to  that  the  same  land  keeps  sheep  in  winter. 
Half  of  my  farms  are  for  fattening  and  half  for  sheep  and 
grazing,  (breeding.)  Those  who  cultivate  their  land  in  small 
farms  take  four  or  five  or  six  crops  of  oats  from  the  land 
successively  until  it  is  exhausted ;  I  nave  known  them  to  do 
that.  In  some  parts  they  are  now  beginning  to  sow  grass 
seeds  since  the  agricultural  society  was  set  up.  One  of  the 
farms  which  I  hold  of  200  acres  was  in  five  or  six  farms  before 
1  got  it.  I  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  large 
tenantiy.  I  do  not  see  much  improvement  in  the  small  tenantry, 
the  labourers  are  not  improvmg  at  all.  A  great  number  of 
labourers  in  my  neighbourhood  are  huddled  together  in  little 
villages.  When  there  has  been  an  old  lease  in  existence  they 
have  got  in  as  sub-tenants  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  know  aj?reat 
many  in  one  place,  and  that  is  the  way  they  hold.  Those 
under  me  have  a  house  and  an  acre  of  land  for  SOs."*^  (Of 
course  the  people  build  their  houses,  or  huts,  or  hovels  them- 
selves.) 

^^  Conacre  does  not  prevail  so  much  now ;  the  landlords 
generally  are  setting  their  faces  against  it,  and  are  advising 
their  tenants  to  drop  it.  At  particular  seasons  the  poor 
people  are  very  badly  off;  there  is  not  constant  labour  to  keep 
all  at  work  ;  the  usual  rate  of  wages  is  eightpence  and  ten- 
pence  per  day  without  diet  of  any  kind.*" 

This  is  the*  most  extensive  farmer  in  Westmeath  ;  but  his 

system  is  a  specimen  of  the  large  farms  into  which  the  small 

ones  have  been  gradually  merging.     Deducting  his  170  acres 

of  tillage,  he  has  full  3500  acres  of  grass,  the  latter  employing, 

at  an   average  of  8d.  per  day,  thirty-five  persons,  men  and 

boys.     This  is  somewhat  above  the  actual  numbers,  and  8d 
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per  day  is  above  the  actual  average.  But  to  make  allowanoe 
for  something  additional  paid  at  present  in  consequence 
of  hi^h  prices*  the  average  wages  of  men  and  boys  may  be 
called  8d.  and  they  may  be  rated  at  thirty-five,  or  one  per 
hundred  acres. 

The  yearly  wages  of  each,  "  without  diet  of  any  kind,'" 
(those  are  Mr  Beynell^s  own  words,)  are  L.IO :  8s. ;  total 
wages  to  the  population  of  3500  acres,  L.364 ;  rent  of  3500 
acres,  L.5425 ;  total  population  of  Westmeath,  141,300; 
total  acres  of  Westmeath,  453,468  ;  number  of  acres  arable, 
or  capable  of  cultivation,  365,218;  number  of  agricultural 
population,  131,316.  The  rent  of  3500  acres  is  very  nearly 
fifteen  times  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  labour  which 
produces  the  rent. 

The  cattle  fed  on  that  land  are  chiefly  sold  to  the  beef-eat- 
ing English,  who  pay  for  their  beef  and  work  for  the  money 
which  tney  pay.  The  money  which  they  pay  for  the  beef 
makes  up  the  rent  of  L.5425.  The  lana  was  cleared  of 
human  beings  to  make  pastures  for  the  cattle.  The  human 
beings  were  starving  in  1844  when  Mr  Beynell  gave  his  evi- 
dence ;  they  are  better  cared  for  now,  in  the  year  of  famine, 
1 847,  than  in  the  year  of  plenty,  1844,  because  many  of  them 
had  neither  wages  nor  conacre  in  that  year,  there  having  been 
no  labour  for  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  the  landlords 
^'  setting  their  faces  against  conacre,^  as  Mr  Reynell  states ; 
while  this  year  the  English  tax-pavers  are  providing  the  des- 
titute peasantry  with  yellow  meal.  The  question  is,  there- 
fore, between  the  taxpayers,  who  pay  L.5425  for  beef,  and 
also  pay  for  yellow  meal  for  the  surplus  population  of  3500 
acres  in  Westmeath,  while  the  landlord,  who  pockets  the 
L.5425,  does  not  pay  for  yellow  meal  to  the  people  driven 
from  his  3500  acres  of  pasture. 

I  think  the  English  tax-payers  will  understand  that  question 
sufficiently  well  to  know  what  to  do.  And  when  they  call  to 
mind  that  they  have  also  to  provide  guns,  gunpowder,  bullets, 
bayonets,  swords,  lances,  cannon,  cannon-balls,  bombshells, 
and  rockets,  and  from  1500  to  2000  armed  men,  and  400 
accoutred  horses  in  Athlone,  to  keep  the  people  in  compulsoir 
idleness  and  the  land  in  comparative  barrenness,  they  wiU 
have  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  what  they 
should  do  in  respect  of  making  it  compulsory  on  the  owners  of 
the  3500  acres  of  grass  lands  to  employ  his  proportion  of  the 
population,  or  pay  poor  rates  for  their  sustenance ;  the  more 
readily  may  they  come  to  a  decision  when  they  know  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  even  of  that  landlord  to  have  the  land 
cultivated  and  the  people  employed. 
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Another  purpose  for  which  the  great  garrison  of  Athlone  is 
required,  is  to  protect  such  destructives  of  property  and  human 
life  as  the  destroyers  of  Ballinamuck,  described  in  a  previous 
letter,  and  not  yet  forgotten  by  the  readers  of  this  letter,  I 
hope.  As  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  held  to  be  second- 
ary to  the  interests  of  political  Protestantism,  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  reformation  of  Irish 
agriculture  become  fearniUy  difficult,  though  perhaps  not 
wnolly  hopeless.  Not  only  is  all  confidence  destroyed  between 
the  Protestant  landlord  and  Catholic  tenant  by  such  persecu- 
tion as  that  of  Ballinamuck,  related  in  a  former  letter,  and 
that  which  will  be  i*elated  in  this  letter,  making  the  Catholic 
tenant  a  poor  cultivator  and  a  poor  man,  but  there  is  more 
than  a  natural  consequence  of  that  destroyed  confidence; 
there  is  a  positive  design  to  prevent  the  Catholic  tenant  from 
being  a  skilful,  scientific,  or  improved  farmer.  Listen  to 
William  Fetherston,  Esq.,  a  landed  proprietor  and  farmer 
deposing  on  oath  at  Mulhngar,  on  the  19th  of  July  1844  : — 

^^  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  in 
the  district  f — "  There  is  an  agriculturist  employed  by  the 
Farming  Society ;  and  there  is  an  agricultural  school  at  Famn 
about  five  miles  from  here,  on  the  Longford  road,  under  the 
Incorporated  Society.'' 

^^  Do  you  know  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  carried 
on  r — "  No,  I  do  not  know  anything  very  particularly,  except 
that  they  have  got  a  very  clever  person  to  instruct  them  in 
agriculture,  and  likewise  a  schoolmaster.  I  know  the  Farra 
school  is  exehmvehf  confined  to  Protestants.'*^ 

^^  Is  that  because  none  but  Protestants  go  there ;  or  is  there 
anything  in  the  regulations  on  that  subject  f — "  It  is  in  the 
regulations.  There  is  no  agricultural  superintendent  but  the 
agriculturist.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  employed  by  the  landlords 
composing  the  Agricultural  Society.'' 

So  Catholic  tenants  are  turned  out  of  small  farms,  and 
small  farms  are  turned  into  large  ones,  and  given  to  political 
Protestants  who  vote  right ;  and  when  the  public  voice  pro- 
claims the  illiberal  act  to  be  persecution,  or  something  very 
like  it,  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered,  that  ever  has  been 
offered,  is,  that  the  Protestants,  being  men  from  the  north, 
are  the  best  farmers.  Yet  here  is  Catholicism  studiously 
made  a  disqualification  for  learning  the  science  of  manuring, 
ereen-cropping,  subsoiling,  and  draining.  The  Catholics, 
forming  tne  great  majority  of  the  population,  are  denied  land, 
denied  the  information  how  to  make  it  profitable  if  they  have 
land ;  are  denied  conacre  if  they  have  not  farm  land ;  are 
denied  work  if  they  have  not  conacre ;  are  denied  poor-law 
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relief  if  they  have  not  work ;  and,  having  no  work,  have  only 
the  choice  of  facing  death  by  slow  degrees  with  no  food  in 
their  stomachs,  or  death  by  quick  degrees  with  bayonets  and 
bullets,  from  Athlone,  in  their  stomachs.  They  were  shot 
dead  when  digging  up  land  to  plant  pototoes  in  1845. 

That  the  Frotestantism  sought  for  and  introduced  is  not 
mere  religion,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  evidence, 
taken  at  Longford,  in  addition  to  what  was  quoted  from 
Longford  witnesses  in  a  former  letter.  Mere  bigot  Protes- 
tantism would  have  been  no  good  excuse ;  but  this  has  not 
even  the  comparative  innocence  of  religious  fanaticism ;  it  is 
the  undisguised  use  of  Protestantism  for  political  purposes, 
for  obtaining  promotion  in  the  church,  for  obtaining  a  seat  on 
the  bench  as  a  judge,  and  seats  in  Parliament : — 

Mr  Keen — ^^  I  Imd,  under  the  Earl  of  Granard,  some  lease- 
hold property  on  a  town-land  called  Drumlish,  near  Longford, 
and  a  farm  belon^ng  to  Lord  Belmore,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town.  I  have  not  known  one  instance  of  a  tenant  on 
leaving  a  farm  getting  compensation  for  improvements  he  has 
made.  A  poor  cottier  might  get  80s.  or  40s.  to  give  peaceable 
possession.  Under  the  impression  that  I  would  be  permitted 
to  hold  Knocknixtin,  I  expended  L.300  in  the  course  of  six 
years.  I  improved  it  very  materially.  There  was  an  objec- 
tion to  my  holding  it  longer  in  consequence  of  my  not  voting 
for  Mr  Lefroy  at  the  election  in  this  town.  At  the  election 
of  1835  I  refused  to  vote  for  him.  The  agent  applied  to  me 
to  give  up  the  place.  I  went  to  lay  a  statement  before  Lord 
Belmore,  but  was  taken  ill  three  weeks,  and  did  not  reach 
him.  My  wife,  finding  I  was  detained  ill  from  home,  came, 
and  I  sent  her.  Lord  Belmore  received  her  very  courteously 
at  first,  and  said  he  would  see  the  agent.  She  called  again, 
and  the  reply  to  her  was,  that  I  could  not  expect  any  favour 
from  those  that  I  would  not  favour  with  my  vote.  She 
replied  that  I  also  held  under  Lord  Forbes,  and  that  I  voted 
for  his  interest,  and  not  for  Mr  Lefroy.'^  (He  could  not  vote 
for  the  interests  of  both  landlords,  as  they  were  of  opposite 
parties.)  ^'  He  said,  ^  He  cannot  expect  anything  from  me, 
when  he  goes  against  me.**  ^^ 

Mr  David  Moffat — "I  held  a  farm  under  Mr  Francis 
Synge.  I  was  also  sub-a^ent  under  Mr  Lefroy.  I  was  re- 
moved after  the  election  m  1841.  I  disobliged  Mr  Lefroy, 
the  agent,^  (relative  of  the  M.P.  and  of  the  judge.)  "  I  wished 
to  remain  neuter  and  not  vote,  in  consequence  of  having  pos- 
session of  a  mill  I  had  built  myself.  I  owed  Mr  Lefroy 
money,  and  he  owed  me  money ;  in  striking  a  balance  I  owed 
him  L.40.     He  served  me  with  a  latitat^  and  brought  an  exe- 
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oution*  against  me,  and  sold  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  worth  of 
property  for  L.19  :  lOs.  The  whole  of  the  tenants  will  prove 
that.  I  do  not  owe  a  shilling  now.  I  expended  L.150  on 
that  farm ;  and  I  built  that  mill  in  1840.  It  is  getting  no 
compensation  for  that  that  I  complain.^ 

Mr  Edward  Booney,  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at 
Longford,  mentioned,  amount  other  things,  that  Lord  Lor- 
ton's  agent,  Mr  Gourtenay,  issued  the  regular  notices  for  the 
tenants  to  meet  him  on  the  26th  day  of  October  to  pay  the 
half  year's  rent  due  in  the  previous  March ;  and  that  when 
they  came,  in  obedience  to  that  notice,  he  refused  to  receive 
that  half  year's  rent  from  some  of  them  unless  they  also  paid 
the  half  year's  rent  just  then  due.  According  to  Mr  Gourte- 
nay's  own  statement  to  the  commissioners,  he  did  this  with 
those  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr  Lefroy,  because  they  had 
''  voted  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  landlord."  Refer- 
ring to  one  of  those  cases,  that  of  Thomas  Farrell,  a  tenant  of 
Lord  Lorton,  Mr  Gourtenay  was  thus  questioned,  and  thus 
he  answered,  (Devon  Blue  Books,  Part  II.,  Appendix  B,  page 
72)  :— 

(^  What  was  the  cause  of  the  proceeding  in  that  particular 
case  r — "  My  reason  for  demanding  the  year's  rent  from  him  in 
October  (due  on  the  29th  of  September)  was  in  consequence 
of  his  having  voted  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  his  landlord, 
and  having  volunteered  in  making  statements  and  affidavits  at 
the  election  and  afterwards." 

Such  is  the  complete  impunity  with  which  the  Irish  political 
Protestant  land-agents  have  been  accustomed  to  act  in  such 
cases,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  sense  of  fear  or 
of  shame.  Why  should  they  be  afraid !  They  have  had  all 
power  and  law,  and  all  persons  of  power  and  law,  from  the 
Lord-primate  of  all  Ireland  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, on  their  side,  down  to  the  hangman. 

But  though  Mr  Gourtenay  admits  without  shame  that, 
after  having  issued  a  notice  in  October  for  the  tenants  of 
Lord  Lorton  to  come  and  pay  the  half  year's  rent  due  in 
March,  he  demanded,  in  addition  to  that,  without  notice,  the 
half  year's  rent  due  on  the  29th  September,  and  did  so 
because  they  had  voted  in  opposition  to  the  landlord's  wishes : 
he  does  not  tell  all  the  facts.  As  they  had  intimation  that 
they  were  only  to  be  required  to  pay  as  usual  half  a  year's 
rent,  he  did  not  expect  them  to  come  prepared  with  a  whole 
year's  rent.  They  were  not  so  prepared.  Whereupon  he 
proceeded,  they  being  leaseholders,  to  execute  a  process  of 
ejectment  against  them  because  thev  owed  a  year's  rent.  A 
process  of  ejectment  cannot  be  taKcn  against  a  leaseholder 
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until  at  least  one  yearns  rent  is  due,  and  has  been  called  for 
and  not  been  paid.  The  people  offered  to  pay  the  half  yearns 
rent  which  he  had  by  a  printed  notice  summoned  them  toge- 
ther to  pay ;  but  he  would  not  take  that.  He  not  only  sought  to 
f)unish  them  for  having  voted  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their 
andlord,  but  he  wanted  to  have  on  their  farms  pliable  voters 
for  future  occasions.  So  he  used  the  pretence  of  only  calling 
for  half  a  yearns  rent,  while  he  demanded  suddenly  a  whole 
yearns  rent  to  get  them  ejected,  and  it  seems  he  succeeded. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  those  landlords,  that  the 
Catholic  tenants  are  bad  agriculturists.  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful if  they  were  otherwise.  But  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
even  as  good  agriculturists,  and  yet  they  are  sacrificed  to 
politics  and  state  churchism  like  the  rest.  Here  is  one  of 
Lord  Longford'^s  tenants.  The  account  which  he  here  gives 
of  himself,  I  have  ascertained  from  other  sources  to  be  quite 
true  and  within  the  truth : — 

James  Eellv — '^  I  held  a  farm  of  29  English  acres  22 
perches  at  BaUymacurgan,  a  mile  from  Longford  town,  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Longford.  I  was  bom  and  reared  there,  and 
my  forefathers  before  me.  I  was  dispossessed  on  the  2d  of 
June  1840.'' 

"  For  what  reason  do  you  suppose  you  were  ejected  f — 
*'  The  agent  told  me  it  was  on  account  of  my  voting  contrary 
to  my  landlord's  wishes.  That  was  Mr  Kincaid  of  Dublin. 
I  tola  him  my  conscience  did  not  allow  me  to  vote  differently 
after  I  was  sworn.  *I  would  wish  to  stay  out  of  the  way  and 
not  come  forward  to  vote  at  all ;  but  the  country  people 
threatened  any  one  that  would  do  so." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  Mr  Kincaid  told  you  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  voting  that  way  T — "  Yes ;  he  told  me  he 
wanted  no  compliment  from  me,  but  to  stand  to  him  at  the 
elections.  '  It  is  not  what  you  have,  but  you  shall  not  want 
anything ;  we  have  nothing  against  you ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  your  lease  should  be  the  first  that  dropped,  (as  I  was  an 
improving  tenant,)  that  it  should  come  to  my  turn  first.' " 

^'  Did  you  offer  to  take  the  same  land  and  pay  the  rent 
year  by  year  f — "  I  offered  him  another  year's  rent  if  they 
would  not  put  me  out.  I  said  I  should  not  wish  for  L.500  to 
be  put  out  of  the  birth-place  of  my  forefathers ;  and  I  had 
made  so  many  improvements,  and  squared  the  land.  I  offered 
to  take  it  without  a  lease.  I  would  rather  have  it  without  a 
lease,  because  I  should  not  be  a  freeholder  then,  and  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  killed.  I  made  new  ditches  and  squared 
every  field,  and  planted  them  so  that  a  bird  could  not  get 
through  them ;  and  there  was  never  a  year  but  I  had  a  bed  of 
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quick  planted ;  and  was  up  before  daylight.  I  made  build- 
ings ;  it  was  not  long  since  I  rebuilt  some  of  the  offices.  I  got 
no  compensation.  I  asked  for  it ;  and  stopped  after  the  eject' 
ment  and  did  no  work.  Then  the  driver  told  me  to  ^o  on  with 
my  work,  and  still  I  expected  not  to  be  dispossessed.  Every- 
body told  me  that  they  would  not  turn  out  such  a  tenant,  who 
was  always  making  improvements.  I  hurried  and  got  my 
crops  in,  and  was  just  finishing  the  last  ridge  when  I  was  dis- 
possessed.^^ 

After  readine  this,  one  turns  with  some  eagerness  to  that 
remarkable  "  Appendix  B,^^  in  the  Blue  Books,  to  which  all 
aggrieved  land-agents  and  landlords  have  been  admitted  to 
contradict  the  tenant  witnesses,  or  explain  inexplicable  things 
relating  to  themselves.  Mr  Kincaid  replies  to  James  KeUy 
thus : — 

^'  Although  he  states  in  general  terms  that  he  was  told  by 
the  agent  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  voting  contrary  to  his 
landlord's  wishes  he  was  turned  out,  yet  on  being  pressed 
to  say  positively  whether  he  was  sure  the  agent  said  so,  he 
gives  a  confused  statement  of  conversations  at  elections  and 
at  other  times,  but  no  distinct  answer  to  the  question.^' 

So  it  must  not  be  true,  Mr  Eancaid,  that  you  dispose  of 
good  tenants  because  they  oppose  Lord  Longford  at  the  elec- 
tions! It  must  not  be  true  that  you  turned  out  Mr  Kelly  for 
that  offence,  else  why  have  all  this  fencing  with  the  fact !  Let 
us  see  how  you  get  out  of  it : — 

^'  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  what  I  may  have  said  to  him 
or  to  any  of  the  tenants  in  the  excitement  of  a  contested 
election.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  voters  on  Lord 
Longford^s  estate,  and  I  used  my  best  exertions  to  bring  them 
to  the  poll  and  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  condidates  that 
his  Lordship  wished  to  be  supported,  and  on  all  the  occasions 
referred  to  by  Kelly,  he  not  only  voted  in  opposition  to  his 
landlord's  wishes,  but  he  did  so  in  a  tone  and  spirit  of  defiance 
and  triumph  which  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  gain  his 
landlord's  countenance.  If  other  causes  were  wanted  for  tak- 
ing the  farm  from  Keily,  they  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
find.'' 

But  of  course  they  were  not  required  to  be  found,  his  hos- 
tile votes  being  sufficient. 

Such  is  the  wretched  vassalage  of  the  agriculturists  of  Long- 
ford, where  the  people  are  now  gazing  with  vacant  eyes  at  the 
bare  earth  and  at  the  bare  slqr,  with  empty  stomachs,  and 
nothing  in  their  mouths  but  prayers  to  God  to  relieve  them 
from  misery  by  a  speedy  death.  And  some  of  them  are 
receiving  relief  in  death.     Such  is  the  deplorable  waste  of  the 
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agricultural  resources  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Boscom- 
mon,  counties  of  great  fertility,  sufficient  to  employ  all  their 
population.  Such  are  the  means  by  which  insecurity  to  life 
and  property,  and  crimes  against  both,  are  engendered  ;  such 
are  some  of  the  means  through  which  the  bad  fame  of  crime 
deters  capital,  commerce,  and  manufactures  from  taking  root 
in  Ireland. 


No.  XVI. 

Mato,  Maixk  10. 

What  muse,  what  inspiration  shall  I  invoke  in  writing  of 
Mayo !  I  question  if  even  fable  has  yet  imagined  a  muse,  or 
patron  saint,  or  pen-and-ink  spirit,  able  to  gather  into  a 
writer^s  brain  all  tiie  matter  of  Mayo  from  which  ideas  may 
be  drawn  out  at  the  writer^s  finger  ends.  It  is  at  once  the 
most  magnificent  and  most  mean  of  Irish  shires.  Its  moun- 
tains and  islands  rise  out  of  lakes  and  bays  to  the  sublimation 
of  altitude  ;  the  wall-like  rocks,  founded  deeper  in  the  ocean 
than  fathom  line  can  reach,  rise  a  thousana  feet  in  upright 
majesty,  with  mountains  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  feet 
enthroned  above  them.  In  oaves  beneath  those  mountains, 
and  in  passa^  open  from  the  top,  and  so  deep  that  the 
spiritual  daylight  hardly  finds  its  way  down,  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  as  if  lost  and  imprisoned,  roll  and  roar  in  their  prisons, 
and  ceaselessly  work  at,  gnaw  at,  and  knock  upon  the  rocks 
until  they  waste  them  away,  and  again  make  passages  to  the 
open  sea. 

How  narrow  seems  that  blue  ocean  from  hence  to  the 
western  horizon,  where  the  great  ships  of  America  and  of 
England  are  as  small  as  birds — like  small  birds  on  the  edges 
of  their  nest,  their  nest  the  setting  sun ;  it  is  but  a  narrow 
border  of  blue.  But,  heavens,  what  a  depth  to  look  down  into 
that  sea,  a  thousand  feet  below  us !  And  to  be  able  to  leap 
into  it !  *'  You  cannot  gaze  a  minute  without  an  awful  wisn 
to  plunge  within  it.''  Look  at  this  pointed  rock,  a  long  nar- 
row stone  abutting  out  and  over  tho  gulf,  where  the  tides  hold 
tumult  so  far  down  that  you  can  hardly  see  them ;  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  body  and  soul,  with  hands  and  feet,  creep- 
ing out  on  the  narrow  rock  on  penitent  knees,  to  bend  his 
•head  over  the  rock,  round  it,  and  kiss  its  farthest  point  for 
^race  and  forgiveness  I  Well  done,  sinner  of  the  strong  nerve ! 
you  have  done  it ;  you  may  return  and  sin  again.  Your  brother 
and  sister,  with  less  iron  in  them,  or  less  ethery  with  less  sin 
mayhap,   are  giddy — agoing — ^gone — down — are  down.     The 
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^  ocean  has  more  wreck,  eternity  has  more  spirits,  and  the 
priest  more  pence. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  savage  and  the  sublime  in  this 
legend,  which  gives  a  fearful  interest  to  more  rocks  than  one 
on  the  west  coast  of  Mayo. 

But  there  is  a  fall  which  is  no  legend  that  we  must 
submit  to ;  a  plunge  which  we  must  make  from  the  mountains 
of  Mayo,  with  all  their  grandeur  of  ocean,  of  islands,  deep 
bays,  high  headlands,  lakes,  rivers,  waterfalls,  fertile  meadows, 
and  greenness  which  knows  no  withering ;  we  must  plunge 
from  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  the  inanimate  works  of 
nature — to  the  most  d^aded  and  farthest  lost  of  her  works 
— ^the  men  made  after  God^s  own  image. 

There  they  are ;  all  that  remains  of  them  in  Mayo,  living 
where  the  worms  live,  in  holes  of  the  earth ;  crawling  as  the 
worms  crawl ;  but  dying  of  sheer  hunger  and  helplessness  in 
their  clay  holes,  where  even  a  worm  would  do  something  to 
preserve  its  own  life  and  provide  its  hole  with  health.  They 
move  not  hand  nor  foot  for  that  purpose. 

Mayo  is  irregular  in  shape.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from 
south  to  north,  is  58  miles,  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
72  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  part  of  the  west  by  Ghdway,  and  on  the  east  by 
Sligo  and  Bosconunon.  It  comprises  an  area  of  2131  square 
miles,  or  1,333,882  acres ;  of  those  acres  56,976  are  under 
water,  848  under  towns,  8360  under  plantations,  800,111  are 
uncultivated,  and  497)587  are  arable.  Few  of  the  farms  are 
above  fifteen  acres ;  a  hundred  acres  are  a  very  large  farm ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  held  in  rundale  or  conunon, 
and  in  joint  tenancies.  The  ^^  rundale^  is  for  all  the  holders 
of  land  m  a  village  or  township  to  have  spots  aUotted  to  them 
here  and  there  over  several  miles ;  a  few  perches  of  good  soil 
in  one  place,  a  few  acres  of  poor  soil  in  another  place,  an 
acre  of  meadow  in  the  plain,  two  acres  of  pasturage  on  the 
hill,  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  separating  some  neighbour's 
oats  and  barley,  two  miles  on  the  west  of  the  village,  and  two 
or  three  half  acres  of  oats  and  barlev  separated  by  the  pota- 
toes, or  meadows,  or  bogs  of  the  neighbour's  two  miles  east  of 
the  village.  This  is  rundale ;  and  the  general  result  of  run- 
dale  is  for  the  several  patches  of  ground  to  have  no  fences ; 
for  three  quarters  of  a  man's  time  to  be  consumed  in  travelling 
over  miles  of  country,  talking  as  he  goes,  to  dozens  of  his 
neighbours,  while  visiting  his  farm  of  six,  or  eiffht,  or  ten 
acres.  Another  result  is  for  the  pigs  and  cattle  of  one  farmer 
to  run  among  the  crops  of  another,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
people  to  have  disputes  about  their  marches  and  rights  of  way^ 
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and  to  settle  their  disputes  by  fighting  them  ont,  and  renew- 
ing the  disputes  and  the  same  mode  of  settlement  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  and  occasionally  thipughout  the  year ; 
and  the  next  year  again,  uid  the  next.  The  disputes  never 
ending,  and  never  to  be  ended  until  rundale  is  ended. 

Joint  tenancies  exist  in  some  parts  where  there  is  no  run- 
dale.  A  number  of  persons  join  together  and  take  a  farm  ; 
and  all  are  jointly  or  severally  liable  for  the  rent.  One  more 
provident  pays  his  share  of  the  rent,  but  is  distrained  upon 
by  the  landlord  for  the  default  of  a  co-partner  who  has  not 
paid  his  share.  A  battle  ensues,  and  the  neighbours  side 
with  the  respective  combatants  and  make  the  battle  and  the 
broken  heads  general.  When  joint  tenancies  and  rundale 
exist  together,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  quarrels  are  more 
frequent  and  the  disputes  more  hopelessly  inextricable. 

The  subsoil  in  the  low  districts  is  limestone  and  red  sand- 
stone, all  forming  a  fertile  soil.  In  other  parts  the  subsoils  are 
granite,  quartz,  and  mica  slate.  Iron  ore  is  abundant ;  and 
excellent  slate  quarries.  Also  many  other  industrial  riches 
above  and  below  the  surface  earth. 

The  population  in  1841  numbered  388,887,  of  whom  19,749 
lived  in  towns,  all  the  rest  in  the  rural  districts,  in  hovels  of 
the  meanest  kind  which  human  beings  have  ever  been  known 
to  live  in.  The  employments  are  entirely  agricultural  and 
fishing,  grazing  predominating  greatly  over  tillage. 

There  was  in  1841  a  stock  of  23,216  horses  and  mules  in 
the  county,  81,457  homed  cattle,  142,193  sheep,  52,286 
pigs,  338,268  head  of  poultry,  and  11,007  asses,  all  being 
of  the  estimated  value  of  L.956,432. 

The  principal  towns  are  Castlebar,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military,  the  place  of  the  assizes,  of  the  county  prison,  and  the 
hangman ;  Westport,  a  place  of  some  commerce  and  occupy- 
ing a  situation  between  the  mountains  which  overlook  it  and 
the  sea,  seldom  matched  for  its  scenic  beauty  even  on  the 
beautiful  sea-coasts  of  Ireland :  Ballina,  Ballinrobe,  Bellmul- 
let,  and  Swineford.  The  latter  place  derives  its  name  from  a 
great  market  for  swine  held  there  in  the  times  of  old. 

The  principal  nobles  and  gentles  who  live  there  or  else- 
where, on  rent  gathered  in  Mayo,  (and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  rent  is  not  easily  gathered  there,)  are  ten  or  eleven 
Blakes,  half  as  many  Brownes,  as  many  Bourkes,  a  few  more 
O^Malleys  than  Bourkes,  some  Enoxes,  Palmers,  Lynches, 
Kirwans,  and  a  few  Lords,  of  whom  are  Lords  Glanmorris, 
Lord  Oranmore,  Lord  Arran,  Lord  Sligo,  Lord  French,  Lord 
Gloncurry,  Lord  Lucan,  and  Lord  Dillon,  most  of  them,  if  not 
all,  making  a  determined  stand  against  paying  poor-rates : 
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one  of  tbem,  somewhat  noted  about  London- for  driving  a 
fancy  four-horse  "  drag,^  refusing  to  pay  the  tolls,  and  thrash- 
ing a  gate-keeper  who  insisted  on  having  the  toll. 

It  is  also  somewhat  remarkable,  the  county  of  Mayo  being 
so  poor  and  always  so  poorly  fed,  that,  during  the  summer  of 
1846,  at  least  one  of  tne  gentlemen  who  scrapes  rent  enough 
togeiJier  in  Mayo  to  live  dsewhere,  should  have  been  in  a  coi^ 
dition  of  cash  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  flour  in  London,  drive 
with  it  in  a  carriage  to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and,  watching 
the  moment  when  one  of  the  Eichmond  steamers  passed  under 
the  bridge  with  a  company  of  London  citizens  holding  holi- 
day, empty  the  flour  over  the  bridge  on  top  of  the  holiday 
Londoners,  and  drive  off  at  the  gallop.  If  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  mischief  was  not  remarkable  for  a  Mayo  gen- 
tleman, the  choice  of  the  article  for  mischief,  a  bushel  of  flour, 
of  which  London  is  sending  so  many  sacks  to  preserve  Mayo 
in  life,  was  at  least  worthy  of  note. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  army  furnished  by  those 
West  of  Ireland  families,  and  of  old  majors  and  colonels 
retired,  and  of  younger  sons  waiting  for  appointments  to 
regiments,  is  surprising.  But  those  people  must  do  something. 
As  vet  fchey  are  too  proud  and  ignorant  and  poor  to  go  into 
trade.  They  therefore  seek  the  army,  and  wait  in  idleness 
until  the  pohtical  influence  of  their  families  is  felt  at  the  Horse 
Giiards,  and  they  get  conrniissions. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  landed  gentry  of  Mayo  will 
not  be  poor  and  proud  of  their  barbarous  lineage,  and  ignorant 
of  true  nonouf ,  tne  honour  of  industry,  of  mwine  themselves 
honourably  rich,  and  the  general  inhabitants  of  Mayo  indus- 
trious and  happy.  The  ironstone  shall  vet  be  iron  under  ham- 
mers made  in  Mayo ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  shall  work  and 
help  the  human  hands  to  work ;  the  bays  and  harbours  shall 
have  ships  in  them,  many  in  number,  weighty  in  burthen,  rich 
in  value.  The  men  and  women  shall  nse  out  of  the  earth- 
holes  in  which  they  now  huddle  together  like  lean  worms  in  a 
place  of  rottenness.  They  shall  rise  and  build  dwellings,  and 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  produce  food  to  be  sold  to  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  population ;  and  they  shall  pay  good 
rents  then  without  difficulty. 

Is  this  too  much  to  prophecy!  too  much  to  hope  for  in 
Mayo !  To  believe  that  this  is  too  much  to  come  to  pass  in  a 
county  so  stored  with  untold  wealth,  so  advantageously 
situated  on  the  front  of  Western  Europe,  is  to  believe  that 
the  idle  landowners  are  to  breed  young  military  men  and  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  generations  of  worthlessness  for  ever. 

No ;  the  whole  human  race  has  a  higher  destiny  than  that. 
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The  Rev.  Bernard  Durcan  of  Killeaden,  at  Swineford,  on 
the  24th  of  July  1844,  deposed,  before  the  Devon  commission, 
that— 

^*  The  general  rate  of  wages  through  that  district  was  six- 
pence per  day,  without  diet.  The  best  proof  of  that  is,  that 
the  contractors  on  the  public  roads  can  get  any  number  they 
choose,  and  that  in  the  hurried  season.  The  people  came  two 
or  three  miles  to  work  at  those  wages.  That  is  what  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  people  to  go  to  England  to  the  harvest. 
Bents  are  50  and  60  per  cent,  higher  than  the  poor-law  valua- 
tion of  land ;  in  some  cases  cent,  per  cent,  higher.  The  county- 
cess,  which  falls  all  on  the  poor  tenants,  to  be  paid  in  the 
summer,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  eight  shillings  per  acre ; 
to  meet  that  demand  the  people  have  to  sell  the  potatoes  they 
should  be  eating.  In  some  districts  of  this  parish,  I  believe 
nine-tenths  of  the  adult  male  population  go  to  England  to  the 
harvest  every  year.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  which  there  are 
not  some  gone  from,  the  young  men  particularly.  Besides 
the  fatigue  and  hardship  they  undergo,  their  own  tillage  is 
necessarily  neglected.  If  they  could  ^et  employment,  and 
even  moderate  remuneration  for  their  labour  at  home,  they 
would,  of  course,  prefer  it.  It  is  dire  necessity  that  makes  them 
go.  There  are  very  few  labourers  under  that  name.  They 
generally  hold  land.  Mr  Ormsby  has  some  of  his  land  set  to 
labourers,  and  they  are  obliged  to  work  when  called  upon  at 
anv  period  of  the  year  at  sixpence  a-day  without  diet.  If  one 
refuses  to  come  when  called  on  at  the  most  pressing  time  for 
his  own  business  he  is  fined  one  shiUing  ana  his  crop  is  dis- 
trained to  make  him  pay  the  fine  of  one  shilling.  It  gives  the 
landlord  an  opportumty  of  exercising  a  good  deal  of  tyranny, 
if  so  disposed. 

Mr  Ormsby,  being  informed  by  the  commission  what  the 
Reverend  Mr  Durcan  had  said  about  him  and  his  labourers, 
sought  leave,  like  all  other  aggrieved  landlords,  to  explain. 
Here  is  his  explanation,  every  word : — 

^'  There  is  no  distinction  between  tenants  and  labourers  on 
my  property.  All  my  tenants  are  obliged  to  work,  if  required, 
a  certam  number  of  days  in  the  year,  varying  according  to  the 
distance  they  live  from  me ;  those  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood having  to  attend  oftener  than  those  more  remote.  I  do 
not  give  them  lower  wages  than  the  usual  remuneration  of  the 
country. 

"  I  had  to  insist  upon  a  fine  in  order  to  ensure  regularity  in 
their  attendance  when  called  upon,  otherwise,  I  should  be 
altogether  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  labourers. 

^^  In  answer  to  the  implied  charge  of  hardship  and  tyranny, 
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it  18  enough  to  state  that  I  frequently  have  not  work  for  all 
who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  it,  and  dissatisfaction 
has  often  been  expressed  at  not  receiving  more  employment. 

^^  Notwithstandmg  the  reverend  ^entleman^s  insinuations,  I 
flatter  myself  that  so  far  from  lookm^  on  my  work  as  a  griev- 
ance, all  my  tenants  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  employment  I  have  given  them.^ 

I  shall  not  at  present  proceed  farther  with  this  account  of 
the  population  of  Mayo.  They  are  by  far  the  most  wretched, 
and,  in  the  present  season  of  famine,  most  generally  destitute 
of  any  people  whom  I  have  ^et  seen  in  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  the  government  provision  is  everywhere  presented  to 
them  now.  But  they  are  sunk  below  the  power  of  working, 
and  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  is  being  done,  save  on  a  few 
select  farms,  to  provide  crops  for  next  harvest.  In  this 
remark  I  speak  of  Mayo  only.  The  central  counties  from 
which  I  have  recently  been  writing  are  getting  well  forward 
with  the  sowing  of  oats.  They  will  have  more  acres  under 
com  than  usual  in  those  counties,  though  nothing  like  as  much 
as  will  supplv  the  place  of  the  potatoes.  Here  there  seems  to 
be  a  dismal  blank. 


No.  XVII. 

Caitlibab,  Mato,  Afarck  15. 

This  is  the  county  town  of  Mayo.  It  contains  5137  inha- 
bitants ;  and  its  parish  contains  10,464.  The  greater  part  of 
the  former  are  very  poor ;  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion which  defies  tongue  to  tell  or  pen  to  write ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  occupiers  of  land,  and  are  allowing  the  land 
to  lie  untilled  and  unsown,  though  the  weather  is  favourable 
for  sowing  in  every  respect. 

The  town  contains  the  assize  court-houses;  the  county 
prison,  the  military  and  constabulary  barracks ;  an  infirmary ; 
a  workhouse ;  a  parish  church,  with  a  lofty  tower ;  a  Catholic 
chapel;  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house;  two  schools;  and  a 
gallows.  It  contains  two  newspapers  also,  one  of  them  esta- 
blished and  managed  by  the  Honourable  Frederick  Oavendish. 
This  is  the  Castlehar  Telegraph  and  CouTiaught  Banger^  the 
other  is  the  Mayo  Comtitution. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  street  nearly  a  mile  Ion?,  with 
a  spacious  green ;  trees  around  the  green ;  and  some  houses 
behind  the  trees.  Hills  rise  beyond  the  last  of  the  town- 
houses  ;  the  lake  of  Gastlebar  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiUs ; 
and  the  river  of  the  same  name  comes  out  of  the  lake,  and 
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mns  as  if  it  had  turned  its  back  upon  the  ooean — ^for  West- 
port  and  the  Atlantio  are  only  a  few  miles  from  the  lake,  and 
this  river  flows  inland.  It  reaches  Lough  Conn,  a  lake  twelve 
miles  long,  and  then  finds  its  way  out  to  Killala  Bay,  where 
the  French  landed  in  1798,  and  from  whence  they  marched 
thirty  miles,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Castlebar. 
The  hills  which  overlook  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  lake, 
would  appear  to  be  great  hiUs  were  no  greater  ones  seen 
behind  them.  But  behind  them,  on  the  north-west,  towards 
Lough  Conn,  there  rises  the  grey  head  of  the  giant  Nephin, 
2646  feet  hieh.  To  stand  on  the  other  hills  and  look  up  to 
Nephin,  we  feel  almost  as  if  we  stood  on  the  roof  of  Ireland 
and  looked  up  at  the  dome.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  is 
the  Beek,  bulwark  of  Joyce^s  county  and  Connemara.  And 
Beek  again  leans  back  upon  that  appalling  giantess  called  the 
Devifs  Mother,^2l31  feet  above  the  deep  waters  of  Lough 
Nafooey,  near  whose  solitary  waters  few  wanderers  approach 
without  awe.  On  the  shores  of  Nafooey  some  outlaws  are 
said  to  live  in  ordinary  years,  but  the  present  season  of 
famine  is  bringing  even  them  from  their  solitudes ;  and  that 
forlorn  lake  is  companionless,  save  when  a  vagrant  stranger, 
like  me,  finds  his  way  to  it  with  a  guide ;  but  such  stranger 
going  there  only  to  see  in  it  the  likeness  of  that  black  giantess 
of  mountains,  to  whom  the  wanderers,  and  ultimately  the 
geographers,  have  eiven  the  name  already  written — for  it  is 
her  looking-glass — he  soon  turns  away  and  seeks  the  haunts 
of  human  Bfe  and  the  places  of  earthly  loveliness. 

There  are  many  lovely  places  in  Mayo.  Close  to  Castlebar 
itself,  in  it  indeed,  there  is  the  Lawn,  the  residence  and 
demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  The  Lawn  is  pretty.  But 
somehow  the  question  of  poor-rates  gets  into  one  s  head  when 
looking  at  it  and  thinking  on  Lord  Lucan.  His  Lordship  has 
become  a  defaulter  in  his  poor-rates,  and  his  tenantry  follow 
his  example.  The  other  landlords  do  the  same.  The  most 
forcible  of  their  reasons  for  not  paying  the  rates  is  that 
L.60,000  have  been  spent  in  Mayo  m  building  workhouses, 
and  that  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  that  expense  for  build- 
ing. It  seems,  however,  that  when  the  L.6O9OOO  were  unspent, 
and  seen  only  in  perspective,  those  same  owners  of  the  soil  of 
Mayo  used  mL  their  political  influence  to  get  large  sums  laid 
out  on  building.  They  seem  to  have  all  agreed,  then,  that  the 
larger  the  sum  which  each  workhouse  would  cost,  the  better 
would  the  cost  be  to  Mayo.  They  only  disagreed  as  to  the 
estates  which  should  be  favoured  with  a  workhouse.  Those 
who  had  the  greatest  political  influence  obtained  the  privilege 
of  having  the  site  of  a  union  house,  stones  to  build  it,  lime  for 
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mortar,  and  sand  to  mix  with  the  lime,  all  purchased  fiom 
them.  Govermnent  advanced  the  money,  and  they  had  a 
scramble  for  it.  The  tenants  were  employed  in  drawing  the 
stones  to  the  site,  which  had  been  paid  for  in  ready  cash  to 
the  lucky  landlord  of  tjjie  political  power ;  other  tenants  quar- 
ried stones,  dug  out  sand,  burned  hme,  served  the  masons  who 
built,  and  some  of  them  were  masons.  All  paid  their  rents  to 
the  happy  landlords  of  the  political  influence  at  that  time,  and 
also  all  arrears.  And  why  i  The  money  in  payment  of  the 
work  went  through  the  hands  of  the  rent  collectors. 

We  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  workhouses  would 
have  been  built  in  the  most  central  parts  of  the  difierent 
unions,  or  near  to  the  most  central  towns  or  villaees.  But 
that  natural  arrangement  would  not  have  accorded  with  the 
influence  of  the  landowners,  who  required  that  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  their  land.     Listen  to  Mr  Cavendish : — 

*^  We  have  a  poor  house  here,  (at  Gastlebar ;)  another  with- 
in eight  miles ;  another  within  fourteen  miles ;  another  within 
eighteen  miles ;  another  within  fourteen  miles,  (those  being 
the  five  for  the  whole  of  Mayo,)  all  within  that  small  district ; 
when  in  remote  districts  there  are  no  poor-houses  within  forty 
miles ;  and  the  reason  of  them  being  built  where  they  have 
been  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  landlords,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  sell  the  poorer  part  of  their  land  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  next  that  they  may  have  good  substantial 
buildings  on  their  lands  hereafter  in  case  of  the  poor-law  not 
being  carried  out.^^ 

To  refuse  payment  of  rates ;  to  combine  landlords^  agents 
and  tenants  as  boards  of  guardians,  not  to  collect  the  rates, 
and  so,  not  to  use  the  poor-houses  for  the  poor,  is  certainly 
the  most  direct  course  to  take  to  get  hold  of  the  *' good  sub- 
stantial buildings^^  for  some  other  purpose.  Mr  Cavendish 
says: — 

^^  No  rates  have  been  collected  except  by  the  aid  of  the 

Eolice ;  many  sums  which  have  been  lately  collected  have  been 
y  the  presence  of  the  police ;  and  now  there  is  a  charge 
brought  aeainst  the  union  for  the  two  first  instalments  of 
L.  12,000  for  building  the  workhouse,  amounting  to  nearly 
L.800.  It  would  he  a  great  boon  if  the  government  would  re- 
linquish that  enormous  sum.  And  if  they  were  to  do  that  it 
would  ffive  to  the  people  an  inducement  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  the  poor-rates  altogether.  In  this  county  there 
are  five  poor-houses,  and  the  expense  of  the  mere  building  of 
those  five  poor-houses  was  upwards  of  L.60,000,  not  any  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  collected  ;  and  as  they  find  it  in  every 
union,  particularly  Westport,  Ballinrobe,  and  here'  very  hard 
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to  ooUeot  the  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  will 
find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  collect  L.60,000.'^ 

The  first  efiEbrt  was  to  ^et  the  money  advanced  by  govern- 
ment ;  the  second  to  get  it  spent  where  the  strongest  landlord 
could  get  most  of  it ;  the  next  is  to  get  ^'  government  to  relin- 
quish ULB  enormous  sum  ;"*"*  failing  which  thoy  will  neither  pay 
nor  collect  rates.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  heads  the  combina- 
tion. 

At  first  rates  were  collected  in  the  ^^  presence  of  the  police,'^ 
but  a  magistrate's  warrant  was  requisite  to  obtain  the  pre- 
sence of  the  police.  The  head  ma^strate  at  Gastlebar  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  is  the  Earl  of  Lucan ;  the 
principal  acting  magistrate,  and  treasurer  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  is  Mr  Ormsbv,  his  steward.  They  do  not  now 
issue  warrants  to  the  police  to  go  out  with  their  carbines, 
bayonets,  and  pouches  of  ball-cartridges,  to  give  their  presence 
to  the  rate-collectors,  because  the  house  is  built ;  the  Lj.12,000 
which  it  cost  are  spent;  and  the  half  of  the  rates  falls  ulti-^ 
mately  on  themselves,  though  whoUy  paid  by  the  tenants  in 
the  first  instance.  To  ease  the  landlords  in  every  possible 
way,  the  rates  were  made,  by  parliament,  payable  by  the 
tenant.  The  tenant  being  thus  called  upon  to  pay  the  land- 
lord's rate,  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  his  rent,  was  called 
upon  to  pay  a  part  of  his  rent  before  it  was  due  as  rent.  If 
proceedings  were  taken  to  recover  the  rates,  the  expenses  fell 
thus  upon  the  tenants.  If  the  tenants  did  not  pay  tneir  rents 
regularly,  but  paid  part  on  account  from  time  to  time,  (and 
that  is  paid  commonly  by  bills  discounted  at  the  banks,  the 
landlord  endorsing  the  bills ;  the  tenants  paying  the  enormous 
discount ;  again  borrowing  money  at  a  loan  society,  in  which 
the  agents  are  usually  the  lenders,  or  from  private  usurers  at 
30,  '40,  and  50  per  cent,  to  meet  the  bills  when  due  at  the 
bank ;  the  loans  bein^  paid  by  instalments  which  are  in  reality 
doubled  in  amount ;)  if  the  tenants  did  not  pa^  their  rent  in 
full,  but  allowed  arrears  to  accumulate,  they  did  not  get  per- 
mission to  pay  in  as  part  of  the  rent  the  receipt  for  the  land- 
lord's half  of  the  poor-rate  until  they  were  paving  the  rent  of 
that  half  year  in  which  the  rate  was  made.  Thus,  if  a  tenant 
was  in  an  arrear  of  twelve  months'  rent,  and  he  paid  the  land- 
lord's rate  in  presence  of  the  police  in  April  184^4,  which  was 
the  period  of  the  police  being  used  for  that  duty,  his  rent  for 
that  half  year  would  be  due  on  the  29  th  of  September  follow- 
ing, and  he  would  not  pay  it  until  after  the  harvest  of  1845, 
at  which  time  and  not  sooner  he  would  be  privileged  to  pay 
in  the  receipt  received  for  the  landlord''s  rates  in  the  spring  of 
1844.     It  is  not  common  for  tenants-at-will  to  be  allowed  to 
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run  so  far  into  arrear  with  their  rent,  as  they  can  be  ejected 
at  any  time  by  six  months^  notice,  whether  they  owe  rent  or 
not.  But  in  Mayo  a  large  number  of  the  tenants  are  leaso- 
holders,  who  cannot  be  ejected  unless  they  owe  at  least  twelve 
months^  rent.  They  are,  therefore,  allowed  on  most  estates 
to  fall  into  arrears  to  that  extent,  so  that  a  process  of  eject- 
ment may  at  any  time  bo  brought  against  them.  When  a 
contested  election  occurs,  they  get  intimation  that  they  must 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  else  a  process  of  ejectment  will 
issue  against  them.  Most  of  them  vote  accordingly.  To  get 
those  tenants  on  the  register  is  the  only  inducement  to  give 
them  leases ;  to  have  power  over  their  votes  is  the  purpose  of 
designedly  allowing  them  to  fall  into  twelve  months^  default 
of  rent.  The  votes  obtained,  such  things  as  workhouses,  at 
a  cost  of  L.l  2,000  each,  in  select  localities,  to  ^^  enable  them 
to  sell  the  poorer  part  of  their  land  to  the  commissioners,^  are 
obtained  also.  And  the  tenants  are  at  first  called  upon  for 
the  rates  in  the  ''  presence  of  the  police,^^  and  the  rates  are 
obtained.  But  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty 
months  go  by,  and  the  receipts  for  rates  paid  in  1844  by  the 
tenants  begin  to  come  into  tne  hands  of  agents  as  rent,  which 
suggests  to  the  said  agents  and  landlords  that  they  should  join 
the  tenants  in  an  opposition  to  poor-rates.  So  the  workhouse 
built  at  Gastlebar,  on  Lord  Lucan'^s  land,  at  an  expense  of 
L.l 2,000,  to  contain  700  persons,  had  within  it  in  1845 
134  persons — the  largest  number  it  ever  contained.  It  has 
had  fewer  since,  and  has  about  that  number  now.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Gastlebar  union  is  61,063  persons. 

In  the  rating  of  the  land,  the  owners  have  also  taken  care 
of  themselves  and  shifted  the  weight  of  the  burthen  on  the 
occupiers.  A  demesne,  measuring  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
acres,  kept  as  a  deer-park,  sheep-walk,  hunting-field,  or  forest- 
chase,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  though  it  may  be 
naturally  as  fertile  and  valuable  land  as  the  farm  valued  for 

Eoor-rate  at  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre,  will  be  most  pro- 
ably  valued  for  that  rate  at  five  shillings  per  acre. 
Tne  only  burthens  which  the  Irish  landowners  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  bear,  with  the  exception  of  the  half 
poor-rate  on  farms,  and  the  low  rate  on  grass  lands,  is  the 
tithe  rent- charge,  and  this  is  only  nominally  their  burthen; 
they  have  invariably  added  it  to  the  rent  of  the  tenants.  The 
poor  of  the  peasantry  entitled  to  relief  must  wait  until  the 
rates  can  be  collected  from  the  farmers.  The  parsons,  most 
of  them  being  of  the  landlord  class,  were  saved  the  delay  of 
waiting  until  a  tithe-rate  or  rent-charge  was  collected  from 
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the  farmers.     The  landlords  undertook  to  pay  that  and 
charge  it  on  the  tenants. 

The  county  cess  was  exclusively  charged  and  levied  on  the 
tenants  or  occupiers.  Of  course  when  a  landlord  occupied 
his  own  land  he  had  to  pay  the  cess.  In  many  parts  of  Mayo 
it  amounted,  in  ordinary  years,  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent. 
Half  of  the  expenses  of  the  9000  armed  constabulary  in  Ire* 
land  is  paid  from  this  cess  ;  the  general  taxes  of  the  kingdom 
paying  the  other  half.  The  grand  juries  of  counties,  a  body 
altogether  irresponsible  to  the  cess-payers,  have  had  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  mone^.  In  the  case  of  outrages  on  property 
they  award  compensation  to  the  sufferer,  usually  at  the  full 
amount  and  above  it  of  his  loss,  and  the  award  is  levied  on 
the  whole  of  the  occupiers  of  the  barony  in  which  the  offence 
occurred,  or  in  some  lesser  district  determinable  by  the  grand 

i'ury.  The  effect  of  such  awards  by  the  grand  jurors,  they 
^eing  frequently  in  the  proportion  of  six  Protestants  to  one 
Oatholic,  and  all  landlords,  nas  been  to  make  the  knaves  who 
have  foresworn  Oatholicism  and  taken  up  (I  need  hardly  say 
in  pretence  only)  Protestantism  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  farm, 
or  some  official  situation  and  official  salary,  of  which  knaves 
so  situated  there  are  many  everywhere  and  a  rather  large 
number  in  Mayo— -the  result  has  been  that  those  persons  are 
ever  and  anou  having  an  old  horse  pushed  into  a  limekiln,  a 
pig  drowned  in  the  river,  a  haystack  set  fire  to,  and  some- 
times a  mud  cabin  with  its  roof  of  rushes  set  on  fire.  They 
go  before  the  grand  jury  and  swear  that  they  believe  the  out- 
rage to  have  been  malicious,  owing  to  their  having  been  con* 
verted  to  Protestantism.  The  grand  jurors  believe  with  ihexa^ 
and  award  them  sums  of  money,  which  are  levied  on  the  di8*> 
trict  where  the  mischief  was  done,  in  "  presence  of  the  police." 
That  there  may  have  been  such  offences  done  by  an  enemy 
is  likely  ;  but  that  the  greater  part  are  done  by  persons  who 
destroy  their  own  propeirty  to  get  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth, 
and  who  get  awards  in  cases  diat  no  insurance  office  in  the 
kingdom  would  pay  policies  in,  is  just  as  sure  as  it  is  that  the 
five  workhouses  of  Mayo  cost  L.60,000.  A  grand  jury  which 
memorialized  the  government  the  other  day  on  the  injustice  of 
levying  poor-rates  on  large  districts,  because  in  large  districts 
the  employer  who  employed  many  hands  would  be  rated  the 
same  as  him  who  employed  few  hands,  (the  real  object,  how- 
ever, being  to  save  the  landlord  who  had  cleared  the  popula- 
tion from  his  estate  into  the  towns  from  being  rated  for  their 
pauperism  in  the  towns ;)  this  grand  jury  at  that  same  assize 
awarded  a  landlord  L.3000  and  odds  for  loss  sustained  by  him 
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through  a  fire,  alleged  to  have  been  malioious,  the  perpetra- 
tors not  being  known ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  ' 
the  jurors  to  levy  that  sum  on  the  barony  in  which  the  fire 
occurred,  it  was  successfully  objected  to,  and  the  ^vy  was 
ordered  to  be  made  on  a  wider  district,  because,  if  made  on 
the  barony,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  have  fallen  on  the 
noble  lord  himselT,  he  bemg  principal  owner  and  occupier  in 
the  barony. 

Another  purpose  of  the  public  cess  has  been  to  make  roads, 
build  bridges,  and  perform  other  public  works.  Under  colour 
of  performine  such  works,  private  residences  have  been  orna- 
mented, pubGc  roads  diverted  for  private  convenience,  bridges 
built  for  private  use,  and  the  public  wants  neglected.  No 
fault  was  found  by  the  grand  jurors  with  anythmg  designed 
by  the  county  and  district  surveyors ;  and  as  the  surveyors 
obtain  their  situations  from  the  jurors,  and  not  from  the  cess- 
papers,  they  always  tried  to  make  public  works  suit  the 
private  wants  of  the  gentlemen  jurors.  These  last,  paying  no 
cess  themselves,  laid  the  cess  on  the  occupiers  with  a  heavy 
hand,  collected  it  in  ^*  presence  of  the  police,^  and  always 
answered  to  every  remonstrance  of  the  cess-payers,  that  public 
roads,  bridges,  angles  cut  oSy  hills  levelled,  and  hollows  filled 
up,  were  the  best  possible  things  which  could  be  done  in  the 
county  with  the  public  money. 

But  the  act  of  the  10th  of  Victoria  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1846,  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  the 
peasantry,  and  it  passed  in  a  haste,  when  half  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  had  gone  to  grouse-shooting.  To  their  astonish- 
ment they  discovered  that  this  act,  which  passed  in  such 
haste  wh^  their  backs  were  turned,  contained,  not  only  a 
clause  giving  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  power  to  sum- 
mon gnuod  jurors  together  in  distressed  districts  and  compel 
them  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  but  a  clause  which 
laid  one-half  of  the  cess  to  be  collected  for  that  purpose  on 
themselves.  Upon  which  they  at  once  discovered  that  roads 
were  useless  works,  bridges  were  useless,  hollows  filled  up 
were  useless,  and  hills  cut  down  were  useless.  All  public 
money  expended  in  making  or  improving  roads,  if  it  was  cess 
to  be  collected  in  the  baronies,  was  declared  to  be  a  waste  of 
money.  They  excepted  from  this  declaration  of  waste  the 
proposition  to  spend  sixteen  millions  of  imperial  taxes  on  rail- 
roads. And  when  Lord  John  Bussell  t<Ja  them  that  half  of 
the  cess  would  be  defrayed  by  the  imperial  exchequer,  (at  the 
expense  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  England  and  Scot- 
land chiefly,)  and  that  the  charge  of  the  other  half  would  be 
divided  between  them  and  their  tenants,  they  were  still  unre- 
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conciled  to  bear  that  fourth  part  of  the  cess ;  and  they  still 
declaim  on  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  publio  works  to  which 
they  shall  in  any  way  be  called  on  to  contribute. 

When  we  bring  to  mind  that  Ireland  does  not  pay  the 
assessed  taxes,  nor  several  of  the  excise  duties,  (that  on  seap, 
for  instance,)  nor  income  and  property  tax ;  that  the  Irish 
landlords  were  never  until  now  taxed  for  public  roads,  and 
that  they  now  unite  into  an  ^'  Irish  party^  to  harass  the 
government  and  impose  upon  the  English  public  new  burthens 
for  the  performance  of  duties  which  they  neglect,  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  a  class  Irish  landowners  stand  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  scale  of  honest  and  honourable  men. 

And  yet  all  that  is  said  of  those  of  them  who  own  the  land 
and  the  political  power  of  Mayo  in  this  letter,  becomes  purity 
itself  compared  with  the  deeds  done,  as  shall  be  related  in  my 
next  letter,  in  respect  of  tolls  and  customs  in  Mayo.  It  is 
not  enough  for  them  to  exempt  themselves  for  many  years 
from  payment  of  the  public  cess,  and  expend  that  cess  in 
many  cases  for  private  benefit;  but  L.30,000  per  annum 
collected  in  Mayo  in  tolls  and  customs,  to  do  the  work  which 
the  cess  is  applied  to,  has  been  divided,  and  is  now  divided, 
among  a  few  influential  families  as  private  income. 


No.  XVIII. 

Castlbbar,  Mato. 

There  is,  it  appears,  not  less  than  L.30,000  per  annum  col- 
lected in  the  county  of  Mayo  for  tolls  and  customs.  Those 
tolls  and  customs  are  chiefly  collected  under  patents  granted 
to  certain  of  the  landlords ;  the  original  purpose  of  the  patents 
being  to  secure  the  landlords  from  loss  in  making  roads, 
maintaining  streets  in  repair,  and  such  like  public  services.  In 
process  of  time  those  works  were  provided  for  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  a  public  cess  for  their  execution  was  collected 
from  all  occupiers  of  land.  In  Gastlebar  district  the  cess  has 
usually  amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  rental.  That  cess 
has  been  expended  by  the  srand  jurors  in  making  and  repair- 
ing the  roads,  in  paving  uie  streets  of  Gastlebar  town ;  in 
doing  all  the  things,  in  short,  which  the  patents  for  tolls  and 
customs  intended  the  money  collected  under  them  to  do. 

Those  tolls  and  customs  are  farmed  out  to  various  grades 
of  collectors.  The  head  landlord  receives  a  rent  for  himself 
from  some  friend  to  whom  he  leases  the  power  of  exacting  the 
dues.    That  friend,  commonly  a  relation  of  the  landlord,  or 
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political  servant  who  is  thus  rewarded,  sets  the  privilege  of 
collecting  the  dues  to  a  third  party,  at  a  sum  very  consider- 
ably higher  than  what  he  himself  pays.  This  third  party  may 
collect  the  dues ;  in  some  cases  he  does,  but  not  always.  Even 
he  is  occasionally  one  of  the  family  who  has  a  deputy  farmer 
of  tolls  under  him.  The  first  under  the  landlora  may  be  a 
brother  whom  primogeniture  and  entails  have  made  a  poor 
brother.  The  second  may  be  a  cousin,  younger  brother  of  some 
other  entailed  landlord  of  lesser  degree,  in  whose  family  no 
patent  for  collecting  tolls  and  market-dues  is  vested.  Next 
comes  the  man  who  contracts  to  pay  a  large  sum,  and  who 
pays  men  of  vigour  and  energy  their  daily  wages  to  coUect  the 
dues  and  fight  for  them,  or  ofier  to  fight,  as  necessity  ntay 
require. 

Sometimes  a  person  is  found  who  buys  hay  and  com  and 
butter  and  pigs  in  the  town  of  Castlebar,  and  who  refuses  to 
pay  those  dues  to  Lord  Lucan^s  deputies.  If  he  is  strong  in 
purse  and  independent  in  position,  he  may  go  to  law  and  get 
a  decision  from  the  judges  of  the  land,  that  the  lords  of  the 
land  and  the  deputies  under  them  have  no  right  to  levy  those 
tolls  and  dues.  In  such  a  case  they  will  allow  that  person  to 
buy  and  sell  in  the  streets,  and  pass  along  the  road  without 
toll  in  future ;  but  they  will  catch  all  tho  rest  who  are  not 
rich  enough  to  go  to  law ;  and  especially  the  tenant  farmers, 
who  must  not  make  enemies  of  landlonls  and  agents,  nor  of 
the  relatives  of  landlords,  lest  they  lose  their  farms.  Listen 
to  Mr  Cavendish  of  Oastlebar : — 

**  I  took  the  matter  up  myself.  I  purchased  articles  in  the 
market,  oats  and  potatoes,  and  refused  to  pay  the  toll.  They 
seissed  my  goods.  I  replevined  and  made  them  pay  all  the 
costs  in  an  action  at  law ;  but  the  people  are  not  nch  enough 
to  do  that.  They  charged  3d.  per  cwt.  for  oats,  or  9d.  per 
sack  of  three  cwt.  I  remsed  to  pay  that,  but  ofiered  them  Id. 
per  draught.  They  seized.  I  tried  the  question  with  them, 
and  beat  them.^ 

"  Was  the  toll  so  set  aside  continued  afterwards  V* — "  Yes, 
it  was  continued  afterwards  against  those  who  had  no  power 
to  resist  it.  If  I  buy  a  load  of  hay  in  the  country,  and  direct 
it  to  be  drawn  to  my  stables,  the  custom  is  charged,  (though  I 
never  pay  it,)  though  it  is  never  weighed,  or  any  account 
taken  of  it,  but  only  passing  through  the  street;  but  the 
country  people  pay  it.  The  toll  was  originally  imposed  to 
build  a  market-house,  build  bridges,  and  repair  the  streets. 
The  market-howe  has  never  been  huilt^  and  the  bridges  are 
built  and  the  streets  repaired  by  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  from  the  public  cess ;  but  the  public  highway  is  converted 
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into  a  profit  by  the  landlord.     The  landlord  geta  L.75  for  the 
toll  of  the  street,  and  the  man  under  him  sets  it  again,  and  he 

fets  a  profit.  Not  one  shilling  is  laid  out  in  the  way  directed 
y  the  patent.  The  toll  is  an  entire  profit  levied  on  the  pub- 
lic, and  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlord,  his  under  bauiflb^ 
and  tenants.'^ 

The  customs,  however,  would  seem  to  furnish  rather  a  worse 
case  than  the  tolls.  The  market  is  held  in  the  main  street  of 
Gastlebar.  It  is  paid  for  by  those  who  bring  their  goods. 
All  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  their  wives  bring  something 
to  be  sold ;  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  and  such  like.  There  is  no 
covered  place  nor  place  of  shelter.  If  ^oods  are  laid  on  a 
table  in  the  street,  twopence  is  charged ;  if  an  awning  or  any 
covering  be  erected  over  that  table  to  keep  the  goods  dry  in  a 
wet  day,  or  to  keep  the  sun  off  them  in  a  hot  day — (butter 
may  be  the  article  requiring  protection — what  a  word  that 
protection  is  ! — ^to  protect  the  Irish  butter  interest,  free  trade 
lias  been  forbidden  to  touch  butter) — if  any  article  requires 
the  protection  of  a  covering  when  so  exposed  for  sale,  each 
person  is  charged  double. 

In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Westport,  where  the  Marquis 
of  SliTO  is  lord  of  the  land,  of  the  town,  and  of  all  the  power, 
the  tolls  and  customs  exacted  under  his  patent  are  transferred 
to  a  religious  society  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  creed  of  that  society.  The  operation  to  con- 
vert begins  by  exacting  money  for  each  horse^s  load,  ass^fl 
load,  and  basketful  of  farm  produce  carried  into  the  town 
and  sold  in  the  market-place ;  and,  instead  of  making  and 
mending  roads,  and  keepmg  the  market-house  in  repair,  the 
operation  converts  this  money  to  other  uses.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  conversion,  and  it  is  the  end.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  operation  consists  of  quarrels,  falsehoods,  curs- 
mgs,  revilings,  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  hatreds,  broken 
heads,  and  sometimes  deeper  crimes,  to  obtain  the  payment  of, 
and  to  avoid  the  payment  of,  those  unrighteous  imposts. 

Speaking  of  Mayo  generally,  Mr  Cavendish  says — 

*^  Almost  every  year  a  state  of  starvation  prevails  among 
the  poor  in  this  county.  It  is  not  for  want  of  provisions,  but 
for  the  want  of  money  to  purchase  them,  there  being  little  or 
no  employment.*" 

There  being  no  employment  which  affords  wages,  the  next 
result  is  thus  stated : — 

^^  The  great  ruin  of  this  country  is  the  subdivision  of  lands 
in  small  proportions.  Whenever  a  son  or  daughter  is  mar- 
ried, the  father  gives  to  each  a  portion ;  and  as  the  families 
here  are  in  iceneral  very  large,  he  divides  his  holding  into  very 
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miall  portioDfl.  The  landlords  find  that  they  can  collect  their 
rents  bett^  by  the  lands  being  sub-divided.  If  they  make  a  set- 
ting to  onenuin  he  may  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent ;  but  if  the 
setting  be  made  to  several  he  may  get  a  little  from  each.  But 
the  grand  failure  is  in  the  want  of  confidence  between  the 
tenant  and  landlord;  they  are  jealous  of  each  other.  The 
landlords  do  not  grant  leases  in  consequence  of  political  feel- 
ings ;  if  they  grant  leases  the  tenants  do  not  always  vote 
according  to  their  landlord'*s  wishes,  and  the  landlords  are, 
therefore,  against  granting  leases.^ 

This  refusal  to  give  leases  is  not  universal  however.  To 
control  the  tenant  in  his  votes,  and  yet  get  him  on  the  regis- 
ter to  vote,  which  he  cannot  do  unless  he  holds  his  land  on 
lease,  the  expedient  of  keeping  the  lease  in  the  landlord'^s  or 
agent^s  possession  is  resorted  to.  In  the  county  of  Longford 
several  cases  were  mentioned  to  me  of  agents  having  been 

I)aid  what  was  called  the  ^^  lease  money ,^  years  ago,  for  the 
eases,  and  that  they  still  held  them  in  their  own  possession. 
Some  such  cases  were  also  sworn  to  before  Lord  Devon'^s 
commission,  in  some  of  which  the  agents  gave  up  the  leases 
in  their  possession  to  the  rightflil  owners — ^the  tenants — ^and 
excused  themselves  for  having  retained  them  for  years  by  the 
plea  of  an  over9igh$^  though  the  tenants  said  that  they  had 
called  for  them  nearly  every  time  they  went  to  Longford, 
which  was  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight. 

Those  agents  being  lawyers  as  well  as  rent  collectors,  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the  leases  were  retained  in 
their  hands  because  all  the  fees  for  drawing  them  might  not 
be  paid,  or  that  they  held  them  as  collateral  securities  for 
bills  discounted  at  the  banks,  or  held  them  to  have  an  advan- 
tage as  to  rent  over  the  tenants  at  some  future  time.  In 
some  of  those  oases  in  Longford  and  the  a<^oining  midland 
counties  of  Ireland,  I  found,  however,  on  further  inquiry, 
that  the  agents,  being  lawyers,  they  offered  the  tenants  leases, 
and  took  the  *^  lease-money^  from  the  tenants,  though  they 
knew  that  the  landlords,  their  superiors,  would  not  execute 
the  documents  nor  grant  leases.  They,  it  seems,  took  the 
/^lease-money^  for  its  own  sake,  and  kept  it  and  did  no  more, 
the  tenants  reposing  under  the  security  of  parchment  and 
stamps  as  they  thought,  but  awaking  at  times  to  be  thrust 
out  upon  the  bare  highway  as  tenants-at-will ;  calling  for  teh 
leases  at  last  to  protect  them  from  ejectment,  and  being  coolly 
told  that  they  had  never  been  executed  ;  seeking  to  recover 
the  money  which  had  been  paid  as  fees  or  "lease-money^ 
years  before  for  the  execution  of  the  documents,  and  being 
told  that  lawyers  never  do  such  preposterous  things  as 
return  fees ;  and  finding,  when  they  proceeded  to  law  with 
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a  man  of  unreturnable  fees,  having  got  some  legal  hawk 
to  assist  in  pecking  at  that  legal  hawk^s  eyes,  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  intervened,  and  that  they  got  nothing, 
while  the  last  penny  or  potato  which  they  had  m  their  han£i 
when  ejected  for  want  of  a  lease  was  taken  from  them,  and 
gobbled  up  by  that  second  man  of  law,  who  knew  all 
along  that  they  could  effect  no  good  against  the  first  man  of 
law. 

As  I  found  it  in  Longford  and  the  midland  counties,  so  is  it 
in  the  western  county  of  Mayo.  But  here  it  seems  the  con- 
trol of  the  tenant  for  political  uses  suggests  the  propriety  of 
giving  him  his  land  on  a  lease,  and  keeping  that  document  out 
of  his  own  hands.  A  landlord  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  social  advancement  of  the  tenantry,  and  the 
better  employment  of  the  labouring  population,  sets  his  farms 
to  his  tenants  on  lease  to  give  them  security,  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  may  invest  money  and  manure  in  the  soil  and  have 
no  fear.  The  Mayo  landlords,  it  seems,  or  some  of  them,  give 
leases  to  the  tenants  for  the  undisguised  purpose  of  mal^ng 
them  feel  insecure,  and  in  that  feeling  of  insecurity  become 
willing  to  vote  as  the  landlords  desire.  To  get  workhouses 
built  through  political  influence  at  L.l 2,000  each,  in  the  most 
inconvenient  places,  as  my  last  letter  shewed,  and  then  refuse 
to  pay  rates  or  get  them  collected ;  to  use  the  political  in- 
fluence to  get  commissions  and  promotions  in  the  army — every 
body  in  Mayo,  not  a  policeman,  a  peasant  farmer,  or  priest,  or 
parson,  is  a  colonel,  or  major,  or  captain.  Leases  are  granted 
to  make  voters ;  but  they  are  hela  in  landlordly  possession 
and  not  by  the  tenants,  lest  the  tenants  do  not  vote  for  the 
landlord's  candidate. 

James  Gonry,  Esq.  master  extraordinary  in  Chancery,  and 
commissioner  for  taking  affidavits  at  Gastlebar,  gave  the 
following  evidence  before  the  Devon  commission,  on  the  31st 
July  184j4,  on  oath  : — 

*^  In  cases  where  leases  are  executed  they  are  more  frequently 
withheld  by  the  agent  or  landlord.  The  landlord  executes  the 
lease  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  it  is  held  in  the  posses- . 
sion  of  the  landlord,  and  on  the  property  of  Lord  Lucan ; 
that  is  the  fact ;  the  leases  are  all  in  the  office  of  Lord  Lucan. 
There  were  a  great  quantity  made  in  the  year  1826 ;  they  are. 
all  retained  in  the  office. 

"  What  advantages  can  he  derived  from  thatT — "  If  the  . 
tenant  displeases  the  landlord  in  any  way  he  can  turn  him 
out,  and  he  has  no  title.*" 

"  Would  it  not  be  in  his  power  by  a  simple  process  of  law 
to  enforce  the  production  of  the  lease  f — "  It  would  be  difficult 
for  a  man  without  means  to  do  that/' 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  a  man  without  meanfi  to  go  to  law 
with  his  landlord,  and  dangerous,  whether  to  make  him  pro- 
duce the  lease  held  for  a  political  use  or  to  make  him  cease  to 
exact  tolls,  customs,  and  market  dues  in  Gastlebar  for  family 
emolument.  Mr  Ormsby,  the  steward  of  Lord  Lucan,  denies 
this,  and  everything  else  sworn  to  by  every  other  witness  who 
says  anything  unfavourable  to  his  Lordship ;  but  the  denials 
and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  made  only  prove  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  make  Lord  Lucan  look 
a  worse  landlord  than  he  was  before  his  intemperate  steward 
rushed  to  his  rescue. 

Mr  Gonry  also  says  that  the  farms  are  put  up  to  a  kind  of 
auction,  and  there  being  fw  employment  of  any  kind  for  the 
people  but  on  the  land^  they  bid  against  one  another  in  the 
desperate  hope  of  getting  the  land  at  any  price.  But  it 
should  rather  be  said  that  they  write  against  one  another. 

^^  Qenerally,  written  proposals  are  sent  in  to  the  landlord, 
and  those  are  held  to  oe  equivalent  to  an  agreement,  (when 
there  is  no  lease ;)  for  those  document  are  preserved  by  the 
landlord,  and  the  tenant  has  nothing.^ 

Mr  Gonry  also  states  that  on  estates  where  a  number  of 
tenants  hold  a  farm  in  common,  each  being  liable  for  the  rent 
of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  for  the  default  of  one,  instead  of 
proceeding  against  them  by  distraint  when  some  one  of  them 
falls  into  an  arrear  of  rent  extending  to  twelve  months,  which 
distraint  would  cost  from  L.2  to  L.3,  '*  processes  of  ejectment 
are  brought  down  from  Dublin  and  served  upon  the  parties, 
and  a  vast  bill  of  costs  run  up.""  The  costs  are  as  much  as 
L.20  in  those  cases.  And  those  processes  of  ejectment  are 
brought,  though  it  is  not  always  desired  to  get  the  tenants 
ejected.  The  agents  are  lawyers,  or  associated  with  lawyers, 
and  they  do  this  to  obtain  costs  for  their  own  emolument. 

This  explains  why  the  enormous  number  of  ejectment  pro- 
cesses in  tne  county  of  Mayo,  recently  spoken  of  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  issued ;  and  why  Lord  Lucan  and  others  say 
in  that  house  that  processes  of  ejectment  do  not  signify  that 
the  tenants  were  ejected. 


No.  XIX. 

LiBCBRicK,  Marek  22. 

Though  a  previous  letter  was  dated  here,  I  have  not  yet 
described  Limerick  city  and  county.  Even  now  the  city  must 
be  omitted,  but  the  county  has  pressing  claims  to  notice. 

Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  fifty-four  miles ;  its 
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greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  thirty-five  miles.  It 
IS  chiefly  a  plain  I^ing  south-east  of  the  Shannon,  gently  undu- 
lating. The  soil  is  fertile  beyond  anything  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  common  agricultural  language.  With  good  roads 
m  some  parts,  and  the  best  of  hard  stone  to  make  good  roads 
everywhere ;  with  intersecting  streams  that  drive  mills  and 
make  meal  and  flour ;  with  other  rivers  navigable  from  the 
Shannon  inland,  with  the  Shannon,  broad  and  deep,  all  along 
the  western  boundary,  rolling  to  the  Atlantic,  with  water  more 
than  sufficient  to  float  all  the  ships  of  the  world  at  once ;  with 
the  city  of  Limerick  situated  on  that  river,  containing  docks 
and  harbourage,  and  affording  a  first-class  market  for  agricul- 
tural produce ;  with  all  those  advantages,  Limerick  county  is 
still  a  poor  one,  if  we  may  judge  it  by  the  employment  it  gives 
to  the  population  and  the  wages  paid  by  its  agriculturists  to 
their  work  people,  ninepence  and  tenpence  per  day  in  ordinary 
years ;  one  shilling  per  day  in  this  extraordinary  year  of  high 
prices  received  for  their  com  and  cattle ;  still  a  poor  county, 
if  judged  by  the  enormous  proportion  of  its  people  unemployed 
by  its  own  resources ;  still  poor,  if  judged  by  the  common 
evidences  of  poverty  and  disorder,  an  overwhelming  military 
force  in  the  principal  town,  barracks  for  soldiers  in  the  smaller 
towns,  stations,  seventy  in  number,  for  the  armed  constabu"* 
lary  in  the  villages ;  still  poor,  if  judged  by  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  struggle  to  sustain  human  life  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  food  now,  and  on  the  worst  quality  of  food  always 
before  now,  which  human  beings  ever  subsisted  on ;  but  a  rich 
country  if  judged  by  the  amount  of  rent  paid  to  its  land- 
owners, and  by  their  grandeur  of  castles,  parks,  mansions, 
equipages,  ancient  famOy  linei^e,  and  new  dignities  outshining 
family  lineage. 

There  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  and  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
M.P.  for  the  county,  and  other  O'Briens,  all  descendants  of 
the  kings  of  Munster.  There  are  several  O'Gradys;  and 
there  is  ^'  the  O'Grady''  of  Killy bally o wen.  There  is  John 
Fitzgerold  Fitzgerold,  "  the  Knight  of  Glin''  Castle,  Glin  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  very  ancient ;  and  next  door  to 
him,  at  Mount  Trenchard,  there  is  Lord  Mounteagle,  almost 
bran  new.  There  is  the  Earl  of  Devon,  owner,  but,  I  regret 
to  say,  only  as  yet  nominal  owner,  of  a  large  tract  of  the  very 
richest  land  n^ar  Newcastle.  There  is  William  Monsell,  Esq. 
of  Tervoe,  who  writes  so  fervidly  in  favour  of  a  poor-law  which 
shall  authorize  rates  to  be  levied  on  each  estate  separately, 
according  to  the  pauperism  on  that  estate.  And  there  is  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  his  father-in-law,  whose  great  estates  are, 
like  his  own,  so  well  cleared  of  population  and  paupers.    There 
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is  the  Earl  of  Glare,  Lord  Guillamore,  Lord  Glarina,  Lord 
Gloncurry,  Earl  of  Kingston,  Lord  Muskerry,  and  about  a 
hundred  other  proprietors,  resident  and  non-resident,  for 
whose  names  and  titles  space  is  not  allowable  in  these  oolomns. 
One  of  them,  Squire  Westropp,  may  be  named,  however,  as  it 
was  from  a  part  of  his  estate  that  the  subneiherifl^  constabu* 
lary,  55th  infantry,  and  8th  hussars  were  employed  about  a 
month  ago  in  ejectine  tenants  tor  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

And  this  fact  recafis  to  my  mind  that  the  English  Earl  of 

S owns  an  estate  in  this  county  from  which  some  years 

ago,  before  English  newspapers  took  much  note  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  before  Irish  papers  dared  to  publish  and  comment  on  the 
acts  of  landlordism,  1500  persons  were  turned  out  homeless, 
landless,  penniless,  and  potatoless,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
in  one  day.  Mr  Doolan  of  Fairy  Hill,  Fortumna,  county  of 
Galway,  formerly  commandant  of  the  poUce  in  Limerick 
county,  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had- the  command  on 
that  occasion,  and  that  he  saw  many  of  those  people  lingering 
on  the  roads  and  dying  of  want  months  after.  Some  of  them 
are  still  paupers  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

Mr  Doolan  also  stated,  and  authorized  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  it,  that  while  in  that  command  he  was 
employed  in  obtaining  evidence  in  eases  of  murder,  and  in 
pairing  the  witnesses  to  go  to  America  after  they  had  given 
evidence.  One  case  of  murder  was  as  follows : — A  farmer  was 
distrained  upon  for  rent,  and  his  potatoes,  stored  in  a  pit  in 
the  haggard,  were  under  distraint  watched  bv  two  keepers. 
The  farmer^s  family  had  no  other  food  but  those  potatoes. 
The  keepers  would  not  allow  them  to  have  any  potatoes,  the 
orders  beinff  against  it.  In  desperation  the  familv  at  last 
rose  upon  the  two  keepers  and  murdered  them.  They  were 
tried  and  hanged,  but  not  all  at  once.  The  father  was 
hanged  first ;  next  two  sons ;  next  their  mother  was  hanged ; 
and  at  last  one  of  the  daughters.  The  whole  expense  of  tho 
trials  and  the  rewards  to  witnesses  was  L.l  0,000,  for  which 
Mr  Doolan  holds  vouchers,  and  to  the  correctness  of  which  he 
says  he  is  ready  to  make  oath.  He  says  that  his  undoubting 
opinion  is,  that  had  the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity, 
simple  fair  play,  been  observed  towards  those  people,  no  mur- 
der would  have  been  committed.  The  two  lives  of  the  keepers 
would  have  been  saved,  and  the  five  lives  of  father,  mother, 
daughter,  and  two  sons,  would  not  have  been  given  to  ven- 

feance  and  the  gallows.  And  there  would  have  been  saved 
1.10,000,  expended  on  a  special  commission,  on  different 
trials,  on  prosecuting,  counsel,  witnesses,  and  hangmen ; 
besides  the  saving  to  England  in  not  being  called  upon  to 
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augment  the  garrisons  of  Limerick  and  the  other  towns  with 
additional  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  drama  of  cruelty, 
vengeance,  and  judicial  butchery,  is  probably  this,  that  the 
owner  of  the  property  on  which  the  distraint  for  rent  was 
made  and  the  murder  committed,  lived  at  the  time  in  York- 
shire, lives  there  still,  draws,  it  is  believed,  about  L.60,000 
per  annum  out  of  his  Irish  estates,  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Limerick ;  has  not  been  in  Ireland  once  during  the  present 
century,  though  an  Irishman  bom ;  and  averred  to  Mr 
Doolan,  on  the  latter  paying  him  a  visit  a  few  years  ago,  that 
he  had  never,  before  Mr  Doolan  told  him,  heard  of  the  dis- 
traint, the  murders,  the  trials,  and  the  executions ;  that  he 
left  everything  to  his  agents,  and  that  it  was  their  business, 
not  his,  to  know  those  things. 

Mr  Doolan  was  concerned,  as  commandant  of  the  police,  in 
another  murder  prosecution,  for  which  there  was  a  special 
commission  which  cost,  with  the  outfit  of  the  witness^  to 
Canada,  L.30,000 — Thirty  thousand  pounch  of  national  taxes, 
besides  extra  miUtary  expenses,  for  one  murder ;  that  murder 
occasioned  by  the  inhuman  conduct  of  an  Irish  landlord  with 
the  law  of  landlordism  at  his  command. 

Lord  Devours  commission  of  1844  did  not  receive  evidence 
on  any  cases  of  agrarian  outrage  beyond  a  very  recent  period  ; 
nor  did  it  take  note  of  such  cases  save  when  they  came  out 
incidentally.  Mr  Doolan  states  that  such  cases  as  the  eject- 
ment of  1600  persons  by  the  Earl  of  S ,  which  led  to 

awful  misery  and  crime,  and  enormous  military  expenses,  could 
not  occur  now.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
two  weeks  ago,  doubted  the  truth  of  a  statement  made  by 
Lord  Brougham,  that  400  ejectments  had  been  effected  in  the 
barony  of  Tyrawley,  county  of  Mayo  "because,"  said  Lord 
Lucan,  '^  there  is  now  so  much  noise  made  about  those  things 
in  the  newspapers,  T  do  not  think  so  many  ejectments  could 
have  taken  place  without  us  hearing  more  about  them."  The 
fear  of  the  newspapers  is  the  reason  given  by  Mr  Doolan  for 
such  things  being  impossible  or  unlikely  now. 

My  last  letter  from  Mayo  allowed  some  light  to  fall  upon 
the  ejectment  cases  in  that  county.  To  get  rent  for  the  land- 
lords and  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  cost  for  the  agents  are 
the  causes  of  ejectments  being  brought  against  the  small 
tenantry.  They  are  brought  in  hundreds,  though  not  intended 
to  be  carried  into  execution. 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  such  a  case  as  Lord  S ""s 

ejection  of  1500  persons  being  repeated  now,  because  of  the 
newspapers,  I  shall  here  relate  a  case  not  yet  three  years  old. 
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which  the  newspapers  have  allowed  to  pass  with  leas  notice 

than  enough.    It  occurred  in  SuiFolk,  on  Lord  S ^^s  estate 

there,  and  exposes  the  injustice  and  evil  working  of  the  feudal 
privileges  of  land  and  landlords  being  permitted  to  exist  in 
this  commercial  age  of  England. 

Anne  Manning,  of  Wangford,  in  Suffolk,  was  tried  at 
Ipswich  for  setting  her  cottage  on  fire,  and  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  only  to  eighteen  months  imprisonment  because  of 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case.  I  was  present  at  the  trial, 
and,  from  what  I  heard  then,  I  made  inquines,  and  ascertained 
these  ap^ling  facts  :— 

That  it  was  customary  for  the  Suffolk  labourers  to  steal 
pheasants^  eggs  from  one  gamekeeper  and  sell  them  to  another 
gamekeeper  who  was  anxious  to  breed  up  a  large  head  of  game 
for  his  master.  All  of  the  labourers  were  habitually  low  paid 
in  Suffolk,  through  their  superabundance  of  numbers,  as  they 
are  in  Limerick,  and  through  the  waste  of  the  com  crops  by 
^me  and  bad  farming.  Therefore,  with  low  wages  and 
inadequate  employment,  it  became  a  trade  eagerly  pursued  by 
the  farm  labourers,  that  of  robbing  the  pheasants^  nests  and 
selling  the  eggs  to  the  gamekeepers,  probably  to  those  from 

whom  they  had  been  stolen.  Oneof  Lord  S ^^sgamekeepers 

had  lost  so  many  eggs  that  he  was  afraid  to  face  Us  Lordsnip. 
His  Lordship  was  over  here  seeing  his  Irish  estates,  and  sent 
notice  to  Suffolk  what  day  he  would  return  from  Ireland. 
The  gamekeeper  dreaded  that  day  the  more  the  nearer  that 
it  came,  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  shot  himself.  The  evidence 
on  the  coroner'^s  jury  found  a  cause  for  the  suicide  in  the 
depression  of  spirits,  arising  from  the  loss  of  pheasants'"  eggs, 
and  a  consequent  diminished  number  of  birds.  Another 
gamekeeper  imitated  the  first,  and  also  shot  himself.  One  of 
the  men  who  had  stolen  those  eggs,  the  husband  of  Anne 
Manning,  was  committed  to  jail  for  three  months,  by  the 
magistrates,  for  the  offence.  During  his  imprisonment,  his 
wife,  with  a  family  of  very  young  children,  was  left  to  her  own 
resources  at  out-field  labour  for  her  own  and  their  support, 
the  wages  for  women  at  field  labour  beine  only  8d.  per  day. 
Her  cottage  rent,  which  had  been  paid  weekly  before  her 
husband  was  catched  stealing  the  pneasants^  eggs,  fell  into 
arrear.  The  landlord  of  the  cottage  distrained  upon  the 
furniture  for  the  rent,  and  upon  a  certain  day  the  poor  furni- 
ture was  to  be  sold.  The  wretehed  woman  became  desperate, 
and  said  the  furniture  should  not  be  sold.  To  prevent  it,  she 
set  fire  to  the  house.  This  was  in  June  1844,  when  incendiary 
fires  were  unhappily  so  common  in  Suffolk,  when  the  madman 
Lancaster,  convicted  of  some  of  those  fires,  urged  others  to 
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kindle  them,  and  excused  himself  for  kindlin?  them,  because 
it  was /or  the  ffood  of  the  farmers  and  the  landlords  to  htm  the 
com  and  make  it  scarce  and  dear  !  And  it  was  at  the  assizes 
at  the  end  of  July  that  Anne  Manning  was  tried  for  the  burning 
of  her  cottage,  her  husband  in  prison  for  the  eggs,  her  little 
children  in  Uie  workhouse.  The  late  Mr  Justice  Williams 
was  the  judge;  and  it  was  reported  through  the  courts  and 
Ipswich  at  the  time,  that  he  declared  himself  unable,  as  a  man, 
to  pass  sentence  on  tiiat  woman,  as  a  judge.  At  all  events 
he  did  not  pass  sentence  on  her.  She  was  taken  into  the 
adjoining  court,  and  Mr  Baron  Alderson  sitting  there, 
adjudged  her  to  eighteen  months  imprisonment,  a  light  punish- 
ment for  arson ;  and  even  he  was  overcome  with  emoticm  as 
he  did  it. 

But  to  quit  Suffolk  and  its  poor  farm  labourers,  and  return 

to  Limerick  with  its  poorer,  where  Lord  S 's  estate, 

depopulated  of  L.1500  persons  in  one  day,  is  situated.  I  find 
in  the  Devon  Blue  Book,  Part  II.  page  595,  that  a  Mr  Michael 
Byrne,  in  complaining  of  the  county-cess  being  entirely  paid 
by  occupiers  who  have  no  control  over  its  expenditure,  says — 

*'The  landlords  will  not  pay  one  single  shilling  of  die 
charges  for  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  the  pohce 
and  gaols  and  dispensaries.  In  the  case  of  a  new  road,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Stradbroke,  made  by  the  occupiers  in  the 
baronjr  which  it  passed  through.  Lord  Stradbroke  did  not  pay 
one  shilling,  though  it  improved  his  estate  50  per  cent. ;  they 
made  roads  through  the  mountains  which  improved  the  value 
tenfold — ^it  fell  upon  the  people  totally  unconnected  with  bis 
estate ;  that  I  think  very  unjust.  I  must  pay  for  all  the 
improvements  on  Lord  Portarlington^s  estate,  though  he  does 
not  pay  one  shilling.  In  the  last  session  there  were  fourteen 
of  the  great  people  (voting  away  the  money  as  grand  jurors) 
that  did  not  pay  one  shilling  tax  of  the  kind.  They  are  bene- 
fitted, but  they  do  not  pay  the  tax.**^ 

*^  Do  you  consider' that  the  tenants  do  not  take  into  consider^ 
ation  the  amount  of  the  county-cess  at  the  time  they  are 
proposing  for  land  V 

^'  It  is  very  little  calculated.  They  are  so  anmous  to  get  into 
a  farm^  they  make  no  calculation.  They  are  anxious  to  qet  any- 
uAerCy  whatever  farm  they  can^  and  then  struggle  away.^'* 

In  those  italic  lines  is  written  the  agricultural  and  whole 
social  history  of  Ireland.  They  were  uttered  before  ihe 
commissioners  on  the   1 5th  of  August  1844.     Immediately 

following  which  Lord  S ,  who  was  in  Ireland  at  the 

time,  (in  fact,  it  was  this  very  visit  in  1844,  the  return  from 
which  the  gamekeepers  in  Suffolk  so  dreaded,  the  eggs  being 
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lost,  that  they  shot  themselres ;)  Lord  S ^  in  a  very 

angry  tone,  denied  that  the  county-cess  was  spent  in  making 
the  road  through  his  mountain  property  as  alleged  by  Mr 
Byrne.     His  Lordship  says,  Appendix  B,  page  53 — 

**  Some  ten  years  sinoe,  L.50,000  were  granted  by  parlia> 
ment  for  improving  roads  and  opening  lines  in  districts  requir- 
ing them.*" 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  expected  a  part  of  this 
money,  but  did  not  get  any  of  it  to  make  roads  through  his 
mountain  property,  though  he  went  to  the  expense  of  having 
surveys  made  to  plan  where  those  roads  snould  be.  His 
Lordship  adds  that,  for  ''  such  persons  as  Mr  Michael  Byrne'" 
to  be  bringing  the  names  of  landlords  before  the  public  who 
went  to  the  expense  of  private  surveys  for  private  roads, 
expecting  to  get  public  money  to  make  them,  and  who  did  not 
get  the  public  money,  is  a  very  hard  case. 

It  is  clear  that  Lord  S did  not  make  the  roads  on 

his  Limerick  estate,  he  savs  so  himself;  and  as  they  are  made, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  Mr  Michael  Byme^s  account  of  the 
source  of  the  expense.  The  view  from  those  very  roads  of  the 
ffreat  plain  of  Limerick  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Hand  Book 
for  Travellers  in  Ireland,^  published  in  1844,  by  the  Messrs 
Curry  of  Dublin : — 

*^  In  ascending  by  the  neto  road  which  winds-  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hilb,  the  eye  ranges  over  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive fertile  plains  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  this  fertile  but 
wretchedly  cultivated  district,  except  the  larger  towns  and 
demesnes  there  are  few  objects  on  which  the  eye  can  with 
pleasure  repose.  The  numerous  low  clay-huts,  exactly  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  afford  no  relief,  and  the  widely  scattered 
seats  appear  as  mere  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  immense 
space.  In  the  autumnal  months,  however,  when  the  various 
corn  crops  are  ripening,  this  bald,  though,  from  Hb  extent, 
sublime  scene  is  enriched  by  the  golden  colours  of  the  waving 
grain." 

I  quote  this  passage  because  I  have  not  seen  Limerick  plain 
in  harvest ;  ana  also  to  shew  that  other  writers  than  myself 
call  it  "  fertile,  and  wretchedly  cultivated.''  This  great  plain 
of  Limerick  has  had  for  many  a  year  all  the  advantages  enu- 
merated at  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  It  has  landlords 
resident  and  non-resident,  Saxon  and  Celtic,  all  of  whom,  or 
any  one  of  whom,  might  have  done  whatever  they  chose— 
some  of  them  have  even  manured  the  soil  with  human  blood, 
aU  have  done  what  alone  landowners  can  do,  thinned  out  the 
population ;  but  still  the  fertile  plain  is  wretchedly  cultivated. 
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No.  XX. 

Rathkkali. 

This  is  a  town  seventeen  miles  from  Limerick,  on  the  road 
to  Killarney,  containing  4201  inhabitants.  It  is  a  mile  long, 
beginning  on  the  top  oi  a  gentle  eminence  descending  on  the 
slope  to  the  river  Deel,  which  is  navigable  to  the  Shannon, 
and  ascending  the  rising  ground  on  the  other  side.  It  has  a 
church,  a  Catholic  chapel,  some  schools,  a  prison,  a  court- 
house, a  barrack  for  soldiers,  a  barrack  for  police,  a  post- 
office,  an  hotel,  some  flour  mills,  a  number  of  small  shops,  a 
fever  hospital,  and  fever  enough  to  fill  the  hospital  until  it  runs 
over  and  drops  out— drops  out  its  dead  into  the  grave-yards 
and  fills  them.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  with  old  castles 
about  it,  and  old  legends,  and  has  probably  had  fever  from  the 
earliest  times  until  now,  as  it  is  only  now  that  its  street  ia 
getting  a  drain  to  carry  the  filth  from  places  where  filth  never 
could  escape  from  before,  and  where  it  lies,  and  runs  and  oozes 
out,  to  lie  most  odiously  and  pestilentially  even  now.  This 
drain  is  being  cut  over  tne  brow  of  the  eminence  through  a 
bard  rock,  and  formed  wholly  to  the  river  at  an  expense  of 
the  Board  of  Works ;  in  other  words,  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxes. 

The  land  around  this  town  for  several  miles  is  a  free  fertile 
loam,  easily  cultivated,  capable  of  bearing  any  kind  of  farm 
crop,  affording  rents  varying  from  L.2  to  L.3  per  Irish  acre, 
and  well  cleared  of  those  obstructions  called  men  and  women, 
which  are  more  formidable  to  the  Irish  landowner  than  the 
forest  trees  of  the  American  backwoods  are  to  the  Irish 
emigrant.  Yet  the  men  and  women  are  still  so  plentiful  that 
the  farmers  can  obtain  the  best  of  the  men  as  ploughmen  for 
L.4  per  annum  and  their  diet  in  the  farm  house.  Married 
men  who  live  in  their  own  houses  receive  6d.  per  day  and  their 
diet  of  two  meals  per  day.  The  best  ploughing,  ploughs, 
horses,  and  smartest  workmen  whom  I  have  yet  seen  in  Ireland 
are  now  ploughing  in  the  fields  between  Lunerick  and  Bath- 
keale,  and  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  beyond  Bathkeale  on 
the  opposite  side.  Going  over  those  two  miles  we  reach  a 
country  lying  chiefly  in  grass,  and  employing  at  the  rate  of 
four  persons  (at  8d.  per  day  for  boys  and  Is.  lor  men)  to  each 
L.400  of  rent !  The  estate  of  Oahermoyle,  belonging  to 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Limerick, 
is  one  of  the  first  met  with  in  this  direction,  lying  almost 
in  ^rass,  entirely  depopulated,  and  employing  the  population, 
which  are  crowded  into  the  villages  and  towns  adjacent,  at 
that  rate  and  that  only.    The  Earl  of  Devon's  estate   is 
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another  in  grass ;  but  only  some  of  its  farms  are  discultured. 
The  whole  of  Mr  O'Brien's  are  uncultivated.  They  are  chiefly 
large,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  which,  when  fattened,  find  their 
way  to  Gork  and  to  England.  The  population  of  Cahennoyle 
and  the  other  estates  are  on  the  public  works  at  is.  4d.  per 
day ;  those  employed  by  Mr  O'Brien  in  the  demesne  of  Caher- 
moyle  are  paid  only  Is.  per  day,  without  diet,  or  any  part  of 
it.  But  as  I  shall  devote  a  letter  to  a  full  description  of  this 
and  the  adjoining  estates,  giving  the  rents,  taxes,  wae^es,  food, 

f>roduce,  and  the  prices  of  the  produce  sold,  I  shall  not  go 
arther  into  those  statistics  at  present,  but  return  to  describe 
that  country  of  matchless  fertility  lyine^  between  Limerick  and 
Bathkeale.  I  cannot,  however,  return  from  Gahermoyle,  which 
is  about  five  miles  from  Bathkeale,  without  saying  that,  on  the 
borders  of  Mr  O'Brien's  property  the  most  deplorable  dwell- 
ings and  the  most  appaUing  misery  which  I  have  seen  in 
Ireland  is  to  be  seen  now ;  not  on  the  Gahermoyle  estate,  for 
this  reason,  that  no  population,  not  even  to  cultivate  it,  is 
allowed  to  get  a  footing  there. 

Leaving  Limerick  by  the  road  which  goes  south-west,  taking 
us,  if  we  go  far  enough,  to  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  and  from  thence  to  Derrynane  Abbey,  and  other 
remarkable  places  on  the  sea  coast,  we  go  out  by  a  street 
which  in  amplitude  and  elegance  may  be  classed  witn  the  best 
streets  of  any  town  or  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
leaving  that  street  behind,  and  with  it  Limerick,  and  losing 
sight  of  the  Shannon,  and  feeling  as  if  there  was  room  for 
heart^sickness  because  the  Shannon  is  out  of  sight — so  beauti- 
ful upon  the  visual  senses,  so  suggestive  with  its  broad  waters, 
deep  and  clear,  of  contemplation  deep  though  not  clear,  of 
what  such  a  river  was  made  for,  if  not  to  be  made 'to  do  more 
for  mankind  than  it  has  yet  done,  and  of  what  it  may  and 
must  do  for  the  mankind  on  its  shores  before  many  years  are 
over ;  losing  sight  of  the  Shannon  and  leaving  I^imerick,  we 
have  severid  miles  of  road  of  such  a  breadth,  hardness,  and 
smoothness,  as  to  be  unsurpassed  anywhere;  though  not 
always  so  ample  in  breadth,  it  continues  good  throughout  the 
county.  The  limestone  rock,  which  abounds  everywhere, 
affords  road  metal  of  the  best  kind,  cheaply  and  abundantly. 
That  same  limestone  rock  bears  upon  its  surface  a  fertile  soil, 
laid  out  in  larger  farms  than  we  see  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  seemingly  better  cultivated.  It  also  affords  good  building 
stones  for  the  cottage  dwellings  of  the  county,  and  these 
dwellings  we  see  in  many  parts  standing  with  substantial  walls 
and  without  roofs,  the  roofs  having  been  taken  off  to  get  the 
indwellers  out,  as  if  thev  had  grown  too  large  within  to  be  got 
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out  at  the  doors.  They  had,  in  fact,  only  held  too  tenaciously, 
somewhat  as  the  limpet  does  on  the  sea-rook,  which  suffers  its 
shell  to  be  broken  and  itself  exposed  to  death  rather  than  quit 
its  hold ;  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  being  the  same  in  the 
shell-fish  of  the  sea-rock  and  in  the  tenant-farmer  of  Ireland, 
neither  knowing  how  to  live  if  they  quit  their  hold. 

Those  roofless  houses  are  more  numerous  as  we  approach 
Bathkeale,  where  the  landlords  have  been  making  clearances 
more  recently.  The  landlords  who  cleared  the  population 
from  their  estifttes  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  aTO,  have  now 
lai^  farms,  with  Scotch  ploughs  drawn  by  two  horses  each, 
held  by  Irish  ploughmen  who  have  been  taught  by  Scotch 
ploughmen,  and  all  signs  of  human  wreck  have  been  cleared 
away  with  the  people  who  were  wrecked. 

That  better  cultivation  prevails,  with  better  rents  paid  to 
the  landlords,  and  more  produce  sent  to  market  on  those 
farms  that  have  been  cleared,  is  undeniable ;  and  the  fact  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  more  produce  that  can  be 
raised  upon  any  estate  with  the  least  of  it  consumed  on  that 
estate,  even  if  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner  in  the 
£rst  instance,  is  for  the  national  good  ultimately.  But  this 
is  not  so  if  the  consumers  beyond  the  estate,  who  should  eat 
and  pay  for  that  produce,  are.not  profitably  employed  at  work 
which  enables  them  to  pay  for  it.  The  Irish  landlord  sees 
bis  English  brother  Lord,  or  if  he  be  an  Englishman  with  an 
Irish  estate,  he  sees  his  Irish  estate  encumbered  with  a  dense 
population  which  eats  the  heart  out  of  the  soil,  and  he  forth- 
with sets  to  work  to  clear  the  Irish  estate,  expectine  to  make 
it  resemble  that  of  England.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  English  land  is  *^  cleared^ — (I  use  the  offensive  word  in 
reference  to  England,  because  it  is  the  universal  term,  and 
appropriately  so  in  Ireland) — ^by  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  drawing  the  rural  population  to  a  more 
f)rofitable  from  a  less  profitable  employment.  The  English 
andowner  is  kept  free  of  a  population  that  would  eat  the 
heart  out  of  the  soil,  and  starve  when  too  poor  to  cultivate 
it,  not  by  any  good  act  or  design  of  his  own,  but  in  despite  of 
all  his  class  prejudices  and  class  legislation.  He  has  despised 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  people  of  his  country,  to  whom 
alone  he  is  indebted  for  not  having  his  land  over-run  and 
over-eaten  and  swallowed  up  by  a  dense  rural  population  like 
his  Irish  brother,  and  he  has  legislated  aeainst  those  people. 
The  Irish  landlord,  or  he  himself  on  his  Irish  estate,  foUowing 
in  the  same  course  of  destructive  and  anti-national  ignorance, 
despises  the  manufacturers  and  traders,  clears  away  the  rural 
population  by  a  force  applied  by  himself  behind,  without 
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regard  to  there  being  a  place  in  the  world  for  those  people  to 
go  to,  and  not  aa  in  England  by  a  force  applied  by  others 
before  them  to  draw  them  out  and  provide  profitable  employ- 
ment for  them.  The  Irish  landlord  also  legislates  for  his  class 
against  manufactures  and  commerce.  And  yet  these  people 
who  have  been  cleared  by  him  from  his  estate,  and  who  have 
found  an  outlet,  and  food,  and  life,  beyond  Ireland,  have 
chiefly  found  the  outlet  through  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  England,  while  nearly  all  the  rent  paid  into  his  pocket, 
and  carried  away  in  his  pocket,  to  be  spent  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  his  own  convenience  finds  a  pleasant  place,  as  a 
predatory  bird  carries  its  prey  in  its  talons  or  its  beak  and 
flies  aloft,  or  flies  afar,  to  enjoy  it  at  leisure,  has  come  into  his 
hands  through  the  market  provided  for  his  farm  produce  by 
the  people  of  England,  who  work  and  make  wealth,  but  not 
upon  the  English  land. 

Such  are  the  very  difierent  means  by  which  landed  estates 
are  cleared  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  Irish  agriculture  is 
more  profitable  where  the  dense  population  is  thinned  out, 
the  cleared  soil  being  at  the  same  time  a  fertile  soil.  But 
where  is  the  right,  legal  or  moral,  human  or  divine,  to  clear 
away  the  inhabitants  without  making  industrial  provision  for 
them  elsewhere  and  elsewise  than  in  agriculture !  The  right 
is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  expediency  which  political  eco- 
nomy would  suggest,  of  providing  a  larger  quantity  of  national 
food  at  a  cheaper  cost,  because  the  national  loss  of  having  so 
many  millions  of  the  population  dependent  on  charity  and 
national  taxes,  and  exposed  to  famine^  and  ever  on  the  verge 
of  social  disorder,  with  a  vast  army  of  military  and  police  ever 
required  to  cheek  the  disorder,  is  nationally  a  loss  lar  exceed- 
ing the  benefits  derived  from  the  larger  quantity  of  national 
food  produced  at  a  cheaper  cost. 

But  even  the  augmentation  of  produce  for  the  markets 
does  not  always  follow  a  thinning  out  of  the  population.  In 
the  first  twenty  miles  of  country  seen  from  the  public  road 
south-west  of  Limerick  the  marketable  farm  produce  has  been 
augmented.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  and  so  easily  worked,  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  give  more  com  to  the  market,  the  popula- 
tion on  the  soil  being  reduced,  if  ploughed  and  sown  even  in 
the  most  simple  way.  But  to  speak  justly  of  the  cultivators 
in  that  district,  they  seem  to  have  advanced  in  agricultural 
progress  far  before  the  rest  of  Ireland,  except,  perhaps,  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Garlow.  They  are  approaching  the 
present  agricultural  condition  of  some  parts  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  or  that  of  the  Lothians  in  Scotland  twenty  years 
ago.     But  this  approach  is  only  in  the  style  of  culture,  crops, 
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and  rent ;  the  wages  of  the  ploughmen  are  not  more  than  half, 
on  some  farms  little  above  one-third,  of  the  wages  of  plough- 
men in  Norfolk  or  the  Lothians.  The  Limerick  men  are  not 
able  to  work  well  from  sheer  emptyness  of  stomach,  conse- 
quently their  work  becomes  dear  labour.  The  farmers  and 
landlords  who  employ  them  are  despisers  of  political  economy, 
because  political  economists  have  denied  the  liability  of  the 
English  tax-payers  to  support  Irish  paupers.  Political  economy 
whue  it  proclaims  the  wrong  of  state  provision  superseding 
private  exertion,  and  asserts  the  rightfulness  of  wages  being 
regulated  by  the  supply  of  workmen  and  the  demand  of  labour, 
never  teaches  that  a  private  employer  of  labour  should  give 
his  workmen  barely  half  enough  of  food,  which  results  in  his 
getting  less  than  half  enough  of  work.  Political  economy 
teaches  a  doctrine  directly  opposed  to  this.  It  teaches  that 
the  labour  is  cheapest  which  is  best — ^that  an  article  may  be 
dear  though  it  be  low  priced.  It  would  teach  the  Limerick 
farmers  and  landlords  that,  though  thev  can  get  labour  done 
for  8d.  per  day,  the  supply  of  men  bemg  so  much  over  the 
demand  for  them,  and  though  they  are  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  more,  it  would  be  for  their  own  profit  to  pay  more 
and  keep  the  workmen  in  a  condition  to  work  efficiently. 

Political  economy  is  in  itself  the  very  essence  of  humanity, 
benevolence,  and  justice.  It  is  its  conflict  with  selfishness, 
error,  ignorance,  and  injustice  that  makes  it  appear  otherwise 
to  some  eyes  at  some  times. 

Having  left  Limerick  city  behind  us  three  miles,  we  pass 
Patrick'^s  Well,  a  village  named  after  St  Patrick.  Near  it  is 
Attyflin,  seat  of  Squire  Westropp;  Greenmount,  seat  of 
Squire   G-reen;    and  other  parks  or  demesnes  or  pleasure 

f  rounds,  with  landlordlv  residents  in  them,  named  Fort  Etna, 
bichmond,  Jockey  Hall,  Kilpeacon,  Maryville,  and  Faha. 
On  the  seventeen  miles  from  Limerick  to  Bathkeale  we  pass 
close  to  or  near  the  residence  of  Sir  David  Roche,  M.P.,  the 
ruins  of  Dunaman  Castle  and  the  round  tower  of  Dysart, 
Carass  Court,  seat  of  Squire  Browning,  and  Croom  Castle, 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  often  besieged  by 
their  mortal  enemies  and  near  neighbours  the  O^Donovans. 
The  war-cry  of  Crom-a-boo  (Fitzgerald  to  Victory)  which  is 
still  the  motto  of  the  Fitzgerald  race,  though  that  wild  race 
is  now  headed  by  the  tame  Duke  of  Leinster,  was  derived 
from  this  castle  and  its  battle-grounds  around  it.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Croker  has  repaired  a  part  of  this  warlike  ruin^  and 
lives  in  it.  Near  it  is  Croom  House,  with  Squire  Lyon  within. 
Not  far  from  that  is  Islanmore,  the  nestling  place  of  Squire 
Maxwell ;  and  two  miles  from  that  is  Cherry  Grrove,  the  seat 
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of  Squire  Harding.  Islanmore  and  Cherry  Grove !  there  is 
poeti^  and  prettiness  in  the  very  names ;  though  the  pretti- 
ness  IS  not  confined  to  the  names. 

But  all  of  them  recede  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  Adare 
Castle,  its  old  Abbeys,  and  Monastery,  and  village  on  the  river 
Mague,  about  ten  miles  from  Limerick,  the  seat  and  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Here  we  have  broad  meadows,  and 
green  uplands,  and  noble  forest  oaks,  miles  of  them ;  and  open 
glades  and  wooded  thickets ;  the  wandering  river  loitering  in 
the  woods  before  taking  its  course  of  six  mues  to  the  Shannon 
with  the  traffic  of  Adare  through  lands  called  the  Golden 
Valley,  but  richer  with  yellow  butter  at  all  times  and  yellow 
com  in  its  season  than  if  it  were  paved  with  gold ;  three 
abbeys  of  ancient  times  on  the  green  banks  of  the  loitering 
river,  the  shadows  of  their  venerable  towers  upon  the  water ; 
lofty  trees  around  the  towers,  with  colonies  of  rooks  in  the 
lofty  trees,  and  ivy  on  the  old  grey  walls,  with  birds  innume- 
rable in  the  ivy ;  one  abbey  restored  from  ruin  and  made  a 
parish  church  ;  another  restored  by  the  same  good  taste  and 
liberal  hand,  Lord  Dunraven'^s  good  taste  and  liberal  hand, 
and  given  to  the  Catholics  as  a  chapel,  to  whom  all  the  three 
belonged  once;  the  third  standing  between  the  two,  bein^ 
converted  into  a  mausoleum  for  the  reception  of  Lord 
Dunraven^s  body  when  he  dies.  May  he  yet,  as  a  living  man, 
enjoy  for  many  a  year  the  repose  of  beautiful  Adare,  to  which, 
as  far  as  the  reconcilement  of  adverse  creeds  can  go,  he  has 
done  so  much — ^alas !  that  it  should  be  so  seldom  done  in 
Ireland  !  to  give  tranquillity. 


No.  XXI. 

Ardagh,  Limbrick. 

This  is  a  village  of  poor  houses,  forming  two  long  rows,  on 
a  gentle  slope  from  west  to  east,  surrounded  by  a  deep  calca- 
reous loam  on  limestone  subsoil,  some  of  it  in  tillage,  most  of 
it  in  pasture.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  hovels,  whose  ill- 
built  walls  of  stone  and  mortar,  though  stone  and  mortar  are 
natural  products  of  the  district  in  measureless  abundance,  are 
falling  or  have  fallen,  and  have  been  patched  up  again  in  every 
stvle  of  wall-building  save  the  styles  of  elegance  and  strength. 
The  houses  not  built  of  stone  and  mortar  are  made  of  clay, 
not  so  high  in  the  walls  as  the  others,  and  more  crooked. 
The  roofs  of  most  of  them  are  thatched,  or  have  been 
thatched.  From  the  absence  of  tillage  in  the  district,  straw 
to  repair  the  roofs  is  not  obtainable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
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all  too  poor  to  purchase  slates.  The  landowners  have  no 
immediate  personal  interest  in  repairing  those  dwellings,  or  in 
building  new  ones,  consequently  thej  do  not  repair  or  build. 
On  the  contrary,  they  prevent,  whenever  they  can,  the  erec- 
tion of  new  houses.  The  overgrowing  population  must  erect 
dwelling-places  where  the  landlords  cannot  prevent  them, 
which  is  m  some  narrow  siding  or  nook  of  a  public  road,  with 
no  garden,  yard,  or  haggard  behind,  or  on  some  small  patch 
of  ground  which  belongs  to  a  person  who  makes  more  profit 
by  letting  it  be  covered  with  clay-huts  than  he  could  obtain 
from  it  if  covered  with  corn  crops ;  or  upon  land  held  by 
lease  from  some  head  landlord,  who,  thougn  he  tries,  cannot 
prevent  the  erection  of  new  places  of  human  abode. 

In  the  last  case  the  new  places  are  usually  seen  behind  the 
rows  of  old  ones,  when  you  can  get  througn  the  old  ones  or 
round  the  end  of  the  row  to  look  behind.     With  low  crooked 
clay  walls,  those  huts  of  the  married  children  of  the  parents 
who  live  in  front,  look  as  if  they  were  stricken  with  age,  and 
were  decrepit  and  feeble,  and  not  able  to  stand  up  ;  or,  which 
is  a  fact  as  well  as  a  similitude,  they  are  crouching  down 
behind  for  fear  of  being  seen  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 
They  are  narrow  and  low  for  this  reason ;  and  as  they  are  at 
first  built  to  accommodate  a  vouthfhl  pair,  newly- wedded,  who 
are  content  to  be  in  a  small  space,  and  who  have  not  the 
means  of  adding  many  more  feet  of  clay  to  the  walls,  the 
inducement  to  keep  to  a  mere  hut  operates  on  every  side.     In 
due  time,  and  frequently  sooner,  children  accumulate,  and 
grow  in  size  and  number,  and  they  in  their  turn  build  huts 
behind,  and  have  children,  while  still  the  old  people,  or  the 
youngest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  people,  live  in  front. 
All  have  pigs  and  asses  in  the  huts  with  them  in  ordinary 
times.     They  have  not  all  pigs  now,  for  the  food  of  the  pigs  is 
no  more ;  but  all  have  dunghills  and  pools  of  stagnation  in 
the  narrow  places  between  and  at  the  end  of  the  huts,  and  not 
unfrequently  within  them.     That  there  should  be  fever  and 
other  diseases  originating  in  filth,  dampness,  and  foul  air,  is 
only  a  natural  consequence  at  the  best  of  times.     That  there 
should  be  an  aggravation  of  those  diseases  and  death  with 
them  now,  when  to  filth,  dampness,  and  foul  air  is  added 
famine,  is  not  to  be  received  as  a  wonder,  but  as  a  natural 
result.     The  wonder  is,  if  wonder  there  be,  that  gentlemen 
of  wealth,  humanity,  and  patriotism,  possessing  broad  lands, 
and  BO  much  fresh  air  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
that  ^reat  share  of  earth  and  heaven  which  has  fallen  to  their 
lot,  should  deny  their  neighbours  and  fellow-creatures  room  to 
live  and  work. 
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The  nearest  and  most  remarkable  landlord  to  this  village 
of  Ardagh  is  Mr  William  Smith  O^'Brien,  M.P.,  Gahermoyle ; 
hiB  residence  ia  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  Gahermoyle 
estate  is  almost  wholly  laid  down  in  large  grazing  farms,  on 
none  of  which  are  the  overgrowing  population  of  the  district 
allowed  to  build  houses ;  thev  have  only  the  choice  of  going, 
and  they  must  go,  to  Ardagh,  and  obtain  leave  to  erect  a 
hovel,  in  rear  of  the  other  levels  there,  at  an  enormous  rent, 
paid  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  hovel  who  permits  the  new 
comer  to  come ;  or  they  locate  themselves  m  some  nook  of  a 
field,  or  siding  of  a  road,  without  a  foot  of  ground,  save  what 
the  clay-hut  stands  on.  Mr  Smith  0'*Brien  permits  none  to 
settle  on  his  estate  in  that  manner,  nor  in  any  way  else. 

Part  of  his  property  is  in  tho  Newcastle  poor-law  union, 
and  part  of  it  in  Bathkeale  union.  The  portions  of  it  in  New- 
castle union  are  rated  for  the  poor  at  ninepence  in  the  pound, 
there  being  two  half-yearly  rates  of  fourpence  halfpenny  each. 
His  farms,  which  are  in  the  Rathkeale  union,  are  rated  at 
tenpence  in  the  pound  per  annum,  only  one  rate  for  the  year 
havinff  been  made  there ;  while  Bathkeale  district,  bemg  more 
dense^  peopled,  is  rated  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.     Thus,  the 

{>oorer  district  of  Bathkeale  pays  three  times  more  money 
or  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  the  rich  grazing  farms  of 
Gahermoyle. 

The  entire  population  of  Ardagh,  and  of  the  farms  of  Ga- 
hermoyle, and  every  other  landed  property,  is  employed  on  the 
public  works,  save  five  men  who  are  draining  within  the 
demesne  of  Gahermoyle,  and  men  and  boys  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  fuU  grown  man  and  two  half  grown  lads  to  850  acres  of 

Sound.  Those  men  and  boys  have  only  been  kept  on  the 
rms  and  prevented  from  going  to  the  public  works  by  being 
hired  for  the  year.  The  wages  on  the  public  works  have  been 
Is.  4d.  per  day.  They  were  not  paid  by  piece-work,  but  at 
Is.  4d.  per  day  overhead,  married  and  single,  weak  and  strong, 
all  alike.  The  farmers  have  not  given  higher  wages  than  lOd. 
per  day,  that  being  2d.  more  than  the  wages  given  previous  to 
this  year.     The  men  hired  by  them  are  paid,  the  highest,  L.1 

6)r  quarter,  or  L.4  per  annum,  with  diet  in  the  farm-houses, 
ut  a  man  receiving  L.l  per  quarter  is  a  first-rate  ploughman 
or  herdsman ;  the  more  common  rate  for  hired  men  is  15s.  per 
quarter,  L.3  per  annum  and  diet.  The  boys  receive  from  5s. 
per  quarter  up  to^iOs.  according  to  their  strength.  The 
ploughman  of  Mr  Barry,  a  t^iant  farmer,  told  me  that  Mr 
JSarry'^s  service  was  considered  the  best  in  Ardagh  parish ;  it 
was  a  most  excellent  house  for  diet ;  they  had  meat  twice  a 
week.     None  of  the  other  farmers  thereabout  gave  their  men 
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meat  at  all,  save  perhaps  once  in  six  months.  Mr  Barry,  he 
said,  had  a  brother  who  had  carried  on  business  in  En/i^land, 
in  Ipswich,  had  recently  died  there,  but  had  made  a  small  for- 
tune before  his  death.  In  visiting  him  at  Ipswich,  the  Irish 
farmer  had  seen  the  Suffolk  ploughmen  getting  bacon  to  eat, 
and  as  they  performed  at  least  double  the  work  that  the  Irish 
farming  men  did  on  their  potatoes  and  milk,  he  very  wisely 
thought  his  men  woiild  work  better  if  they  had  better  diet. 
So  he  gave  them  pork  or  bacon ;  and  this  is  the  ^'  meat^  which 
the  grateful  ploughman  who  told  me  of  the  circumstance  eats 
twice  a-week. 

If  two  lads  at  5s.  and  10s.  per  annum  respectively,  and  one 
married  man  at  6d.  per  day  and  two  meals  of  potatoes  and 
milk  on  each  working  day,  are  constantly  employed  on  a  farm 
of  200  acres  statute  measure,  with  a  few  extra  hands  at  the 
time  of  planting  potatoes  in  March;  at  the  time  of  hay-mak- 
ing, in  July ;  at  harvest,  say  three  weeks  in  September ;  and 
at  potato- digging,  say  a  fortnight  in  October,  the  wages  of  the 
extra  hands  at  those  times  being  Is.  and  Is.  4d.  per  day  with 
diet ;  that  farmer  of  200  acres  giving  such  an  amount  of  em- 
ployment is  considered  to  be,  and  comparatively  is,  a  liberal 
employer.  But  it  is  rare  to  find  such  an  employer.  The 
great  overplus  of  population  not  so  provided  for  hire  conacre 
for  potatoes,  or  shift  in  some  other  more  miserable  way  than 
on  conacre. 

Mr  Smith  O'^Brien  employed  some  men  in  the  winter  of 
1845,  as  a  relief  for  the  potato  failure  of  that  year,  in  making 
a  road  through  the  demesne  of  Gahermoyle;  he  paid  them  lOd. 
per  day.  The  men  whom  he  now  employs  in  draining  the  de- 
mesne are  paid  Is.  per  day,  which  is  4d.  less  than  the  pay  on 
the  new  roads,  which  are  being  made  in  various  directions  on 
and  around  his  property  by  the  Board  of  Works.  As  the 
farming  men  only  remain  on  the  farms  who  are  hired  by  the 
year  and  dieted  in  the  farmers^  houses,  and  they  do  not  all  re- 
main, the  Is.  4d.  per  day  of  the  Board  of  Works  being  a  tempt- 
ation too  strong  for  them  to  resist,  and  as  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding them  with  meal  at  3s.  per  stone  in  the  absence  of 
potatoes  is  an  inducement  to  their  masters  to  let  them  go  to 
the  public  works,  in  some  cases  to  release  them  from  their  hir- 
ing to  allow  them  to  go,  so  the  Is.  per  day,  the  highest  wages 
paid  by  Mr  Smith  O'^Brien,  only  procures  him  men  who  have 
houses  or  conacre  from  him,  and  are  bound  to  work  for  him. 

With  meal  of  Indian  com  or  of  oats  at  3s.  per  stone, 
labourers  under  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  roads  around 
Gahermoyle  are  only  able  to  procure  42  lb.  5  oz.  of  meal  per 
week ;  which,  divided  among  a  family  of  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
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Eersons,  of  which  families  there  are  many  in  small  nnhealthy 
uts  in  Ardagh  and  on  the  adjoining  farms,  gives  an  allowance 
less  than  can  possibly  sustain  them  in  health,  even  had  they 
wholesome  dwelling-places  to  live  in.  Biit  Mr  Smith  O^Brien 
has  men  working  for  him  who  live  in  such  huts,  with  such 
families,  and  in  greater  hunger,  for  they  have  less  food  by  one- 
fourth: 

I  was  told  that  of  five  men  employed  in  the  demesne  of 
Oahermoyle,  four  of  them  might  be  reckoned  as  employed  there 
in  charity.  If  they  be  so  employed,  the  charity  or  relief  is 
one-fourth  less  than  that  paid  by  government  in  the  locality. 
But  I  demur  to  their  employment  being  called  charity  or 
relief.  They  were  performing  work  most  necessary  to  be  done 
— draining ;  work  which,  if  done  to  the  extent  required  on  the 
Oahermoyle  estate,  should  employ  200  men  six  months  of  the 
year  for  five  years ;  an  estate  which,  if  cultivated  as  it  should 
be  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  for  the  food  mar- 
kets and  of  profit  to  the  owner,  should  employ  as  many  men 
per  100  acres  as  Mr  Morton'^s  Whitefield  farm  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  geology  of  Oahermoyle  and  Whitefield  is  the 
same.  The  present  state  of  Oahermoyle  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious state  of  Whitefield.  Weeds,  rushes,  inferior  grasses, 
inferior  cattle ;  utter  waste  of  manure  from  the  cattle ;  com 
growing  portions  of  the  farms  over-cropped  and  exhausted ; 
potatoes  planted  for  the  one  or  two  worlanen  on  each  farm  to 
uve  upon  as  the  chief  part  of  their  wages ;  these  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  estate  of  Oahermoyle.  These  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Whitefield  farm  up  to  1840,  when  Mr  Morton 
entered  upon  it.  The  likeness  of  the  two  places  extends  far- 
ther. Oahermoyle,  besides  being  on  the  same  geological 
stratum  as  Wmtefield,  is  seven  miles  from  the  Shannon. 
Whitefield  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  Severn.  Oahermoyle 
is  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Limerick ;  Whitefield  is  nearly 
the  same  from  the  city  of  Bristol. 

But  here  the  likeness  ends.  Whitefield  contains  240  acres ; 
Oahermoyle  upwards  of  1000.  The  best  land  of  the  latter  is 
superior  to  any  of  the  land  of  the  former,  and  constitutes  more 
than  a  half  of  the  whole;  the  best  land,  the  alluvium,  of 
Whitefidd,  is  but  a  few  acres ;  of  Oahermoyle  it  is  400. 

The  expenditure  for  drainage,  buildings,  and  useful  roads  on 
Whitefield  was  L.7827.  The  expenditure  on  drainage  on  the 
farm  land  of  Oahermoyle  is  nothing ;  that  on  the  useful  roads 
for  improving  the  value  of  the  land  is  nothing  by  landlord  or 
tenants ;  the  Board  of  Works,  with  the  pubhc  money,  is  im- 
proving the  farm  roads. 

Besides  the  sum  of  L.7828  expended  on  permanent  iroprove- 
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mentei  on  Whitefield  farm  by  the  landlord,  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
Mr  Morton,  the  tenant,  has  stock  and  working  capital  on  it 
to  the  amount  of  hABOO.  The  rent,  before  he  took  the  £Bnn 
in  1840,  and  before  the  capital  was  expended  on  it,  was  L.200 

¥)r  annum ;  tithe  L.d3 ;  poor  rate  L.28 ;  and  road  rate  L.4. 
be  rent  is  now  augmentea  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
L.7828.  The  farmer  calculates  upon  ten  per  cent,  on  his 
working  capital  of  L.4500 ;  on  L.200  per  annum,  as  remune- 
ration for  his  personal  services  on  the  farm ;  on  wages  for  ten 
men  at  twelve  shillings  a-week  each,  and  on  all  the  payments 
to  keep  implements  and  roads  in  repair.  What  he  obtains 
over  all  those  returns  is  profit.  And  he  has  had  profit  after 
all  those  returns. 

I  apprehend  that  such  a  man  as  Mr  Morton  is  the  true 
benefactor  of  his  country,  and  that  if  Mr  Smith  O'^Brien  would 
turn  his  attention  to  his  own  property  to  enrich  himself  by 
producing  human  food  from  that  land  so  naturally  rich,  now 
lying  waste,  he  would  be  a  patriot. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  on  another  farm  of 
Mr  0''Brien^s  where  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil  far  exceeds 
that  of  Gloucestershire.  Mr  Sheehy,  one  of  his  tenants, 
holding  about  150  acres,  at  24s.  per  acre,  has  only  one  lad  in 
his  employment,  and  not  another  person,  not  even  of  his  own 
family,  employed  in  cultivation.  The  land  is  just  sloping 
enough  to  be  of  easy  draina^ ;  a  stream  of  water  runs  through 
it  fit  for  irrigation  or  machinery ;  the  Board  of  Works  has  just 
made  a  road  through  the  farm  ;  a  fine  rich  loamy  soil  all  in 
ffrass  and  rushes  covers  the  whole  surface ;  the  limestone  rock 
IS  everywhere  on  the  farm  within  two,  three,  four,  or  six  feet 
of  the  surface ;  a  kind  of  coal,  excellent  for  burning  lime,  is 
found  in  the  mountains  within  one  hour^s  walk,  and  roads  were 
made  to  it  by  government  grants  of  money  several  years  ago, 
and  more  roads  are  being  made  to  it  by  government  now ;  but 
no  attempt  is  made,  has  been  made,  or  seems  likely  to  be  made 
by  Mr  O  jSrien  to  manufacture  lime  or  brin^  lime  to  his  farm 
land.  The  farm-buildings  are  clay  huts,  the  roofs  fallen  or 
falling  in ;  the  fences  are  crooked  mounds  of  earth  with 
crooked  ditches  beside  them  ;  aU  manure  from  cattle  runs  waste 
into  the  ditches ;  the  cattle  lie  in  continual  wetness,  and  are 
overtaken  by  periodical  epidemics;  but  when  fattened,  (as 
fattened  they  are  despite  all  the  wreck  and  waste  of  the  land, 
the  soil  is  so  rich,)  they  go  to  the  contractors  for  the  navy  in 
Cork  and  to  England  to  be  sold. 

Such  is  Mr  Sheehy^s  farm,  with  only  one  lad,  at  10s.  per 
quarter  of  wages  and  his  diet,  employed  on  it ;  the  other  man, 
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who  has  a  family,  and  who  used  to  be  on  the  farm  at  5d.  per 
day  and  his  diet,  is  now  on  the  public  works  at  Is.  4d. 
per  day. 

On  Mrs  Nolan^s  farm,  near  Gahermoyle,  rich  grazing  land, 
about  100  acres,  one  lad  only  is  employed.  Her  second  work- 
man has  also  left  and  gone  on  the  public  works.  She  has  a 
field  unsown,  and  she  has  been  waiting  to  see  if  the  govem- 
ment  would  give  her  seed  to  sow.  This  farm,  I  believe,  belongs 
to  a  Mr  Studdert.  But  it  is  difficult  to  know  who  the  land- 
lords are.  Smith  O'Brien  and  several  other  gentlemen  hold 
land  as  middlemen,  at  a  very  low  rent,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
under  Dublin  College. 

Mr  Patrick  Power  has  a  farm  of  about  240  acros.  Some  of 
the  fields,!  see,  have  been  in  tillage,  and  are  laid  down  to  rest  to 
recover  from  their  exhaustion.  They  lie  thus  without  grass  or 
crop  of  any  kind,  but  weeds  that  rise  spontaneously  for  five  or 
six  years.  Meanwhile,  all  his  cattle  manure  runs  to  waste  ; 
the  cattle  lie  without  straw  or  bedding  to  make  manure ;  the 
roofs  are  falling  in  above  them ;  epidemic  diseases  periodically 
destroy  them ;  two  women  only  are  hired  in  summer  to  make 
the  butter ;  only  one  lad  at  lOe.  per  quarter  is  on  the  farm  at 
present.  The  herdsman,  Walsh,  is  on  the  public  roads,  at 
Is.  4d.  per  day,  with  Mr  Power^s  consent,  and  Walshes  mother, 
a  widow,  is  doing  the  herdsman^s  work  in  payment  of  30s.  of 
house  rent.  I  went  with  her  to  her  house.  It  is  three  paces 
square  inside ;  was  erected  by  her  late  husband  ;  the  roof  is 
propped  up  by  poles  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I 
had  to  crouch  nearly  two  fold  to  get  in  at  the  door ;  the  floor 
is  a  puddle  hole  ;  tne  roof  is  broken  in  ;  the  daylight  is  seen 
through  it  every  day  ;  the  rain  comes  through  when  there  is 
a  shower. 

Three  similar  hovels,  and  no  other  houses  are  on  this  farm. 
They  had  all  a  few  perches  of  haggard  or  garden,  but  since 
the  failure  of  the  potatoes  in  1845  and  1846,  the  rent  of  SOs. 
each  was  not  paid,  and  the  haggards  have  been  taken  from 
them.  James  Muksey  and  Donovan,  two  of  the  cottier  tenants 
of  the  hovels,  are  on  the  public  works  at  Is.  4d.  per  day. 
The  highest  wages  they  ever  earned  before  was  8d.  per  day. 
Mathew  Daly  and  his  wife,  another  of  the  cottier  tenants,  are 
both  sick  of  fever  in  their  wretched  hut,  without  fire,  without 
food,  without  air  or  light,  but  what  comes  through  the  roof, 
which  is  nearly  touching  their  fevered  heads.  Their  wretched 
bed  is  on  the  wet  puddte  of  the  floor. 

This  farm,  with  those  wretched  people,  belongs  to  Captain 
Bateson,  M.P.  who  voted  the  other  day  against  the  out-door 
relief  clause  of  the  New  Poor  Law.     It  adjoins  Cahermoyle. 
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The  farm  is  valued  for  poor-rates  at  L.l  :  Is.  per  acre ;  the 
rate  is  lOd.  in  the  208.  per  annum. 

Gahermoyle  demesne,  consisting  of  150  acres,  is  valued  at 
L.ld5  for  rates,  and  rented  by  Mr  Massey  for  about  L.2  per 
acre  for  grazing.  Wages  paid  upon  that  about  L.2  per  annum 
and  diet  for  one  person, 

Mr  O'Brien^s  house  and  rarden,  and  14  acres  of  plantation, 
are  valued  for  poor-rate  at  Ii.70 ;  the  rate  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

Mr  Gondin^s  farm,  belonging  Mr  O^Brien,  of  55  acres,  is 
rated  at  L.66.  This,  and  a  quantity  of  other  land  not  on  Mr 
0''Brien''s  estate,  employs  at  present  one  youth  at  10s.  per 
quarter  and  diet. 

Mr  Magner's  farm  of  150  acres,  rated  at  L.190,  is  connected 
with  other  land  not  Mr  O'Brien^s.  It  has  two  persons 
employed. 

The  men  usually  employed  on  all  of  those  farms  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  on  the  public  works.  The  farmers  say 
that  none  of  the  men  are  worth  their  '^  keep^^  at  present, 
"  keep  is  so  dear.^ 

Mr  Robert  O^Brien,  brother  to  the  member  for  Limerick, 
gave  evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission.  The  reader  will 
understand  the  force  of  it  after  reading  the  state  of  those 
grazing  farms,  and  I  have  given  apicture  of  them  considerably 
within  the  truth.  Mr  Robert  O'^J^rien  is  agent  for  his  brother. 
Sir  Lucius  O^Brien,  in  Clare ;  for  his  brother,  William  Smith 
O^rien,  Esq.  M.P.  of  Cahermoyle;  for  their  mother.  Lady 
O^Brien  ;  and  for  himself  and  other  proprietors  in  Limerick 
and  dare.     He  states,  Devon  Blue  Book,  Part  II.  page  81 0 : — 

*^  If  a  pasture  farm  is  converted  into  tillage,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  tenant  is  going  down  in  the  world  .'^ 

The  tillage  farms,  it  seems,  are  carried  on  without  capital ; 
the  grazing  farms  must  have  same  capital.  Whitefield  farm 
barely  afforded  a  living  to  its  tenant  and  L.200  of  rent  to  its 
landlord  when  the  working  capital  was  only  L.3 :  2 :  7  per 
acre,  and  the  wages  of  labour,  part  of  it  for  a  thrasher,  was 
only  L.75  per  annum.  Now,  exclusive  of  all  wages  for  drain- 
ing, building,  and  road-making,  the  sum  of  L.3]  2  per  annum 
is  paid  in  wages,  though  there  is  machinery  for  thrashing,  for 
regular  weekly  hands,  and  the  working  capital  is  L.l 9  per  acre. 

Mr  Morton  is  a  political  economist,  and  as  such  pays  12s. 
per  week  to  his  men,  though  the  current  wa^es  of  the  district 
are  8s.  and  9s.  He  gets  better  men  and  reaper  labour  by 
paying  12s.     This  is  political  economv. 

Mr  Smith  O^Brien  is  not  a  political  economist.  No  portion 
of  his  estate  measuring  240  acres  (the  size  of  Whitefield) 
pays  more  than  L»20  per  annum ;  and  the  capital  per  acre  is 
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under  L.3.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  better  men^  or  to  make 
better  men^  in  order  to  have  cheaper  labour^  by  paying  higher 
wages  than  the  waees  of  the  neighbourhooa,  as  a  sound 
economist  would  do,  he  pays  one-fourth  less  than  the  govern- 
ment pays. 

Mr  Morton  was  an  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  farming  with  more  economy  and 
profit.  Mr  Smith  O'Brien  used  all  the  power  he  possessed  to 
preserve  the  corn-laws. 

It  was  one  of  the  commonest  arguments  used  on  his  side 
of  the  question  that  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation  and 
become  pastures  if  protection  was  taken  away.  In  Limerick, 
and  on  his  own  estate,  it  is  deemed  a  sign  of  a  '^  farmer  going 
down  in  the  world^  when  he  brings  his  farm  into  tillage. 

Mr  O^Brien  demands  a  repeal  of  the  union,  in  order  that 
Ireland  may  keep  her  produce  and  her  wealth  at  home.  He 
and  his  tenants  send  their  cattle  to  England  for  sale  ;  and  they 
keep  none  of  their  produce  at  home  for  the  people  to  consume, 
nor  allow  the  people  to  obtain  the  means  oi  consuming  it. 

Yet  I  was  told,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gahermoyle,  that  if  all 
landlords  were  like  Mr  Smith  O^Brien,  Ireland  would  have  no 
famine.  Ireland  would  have  no  complaints ;  '^  Sure  every- 
thing would  be  kept  at  home.  Sure  it  is  more  of  Smith 
0''Brien''s  sort  that  would  do  Ireland  good.'" 

In  short  Mr  Smith  O^Brien  is  expected  to  be  able  to  bring 
''  the  repeaF'  to  them,  but  what  the  repeal  is  or  will  be  they 
cannot  tell. 


Postscript^  March  29. 
The  Board  of  Works  is  now  reducing  the  number  of  men 
and  the  wages,  in  accordance  with  the  last  Treasury  order. 
In  all  parts  the  wages  are  to  be  less  on  relief  works  than  the 
current  wages  paid  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  induce  men  to 
leave  the  relief  works,  and  seek  employment  on  the  farms. 
The  '*  patriots'"^  (Heaven  save  Ireland  from  such  patriots  !) 
exclaim  against  this  cruelty  of  the  imperial  government,  and 
they  tell  the  people  how  differently  an  Irish  parliament  would 
have  acted.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  if  they 
had  raised  the  standard  of  wages  in  the  neiehbourhood,  or  if 
they  raised  them  now,  the  relief  wages  would  follow. 
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No.  XXII. 

NCWCAITLI,  CoUNTr  OF  LlMUUCK. 

This  place  contains  about  3000  inhabitants  in  its  streets, 
and  probably  1000  more  closely  adjacent  in  clay  huts ;  the 
huts  standing  in  crooked  rows,  and  huddled  in  some  parts  hut 
behind  hut  three  deep,  with  only  a  narrow  passage,  nlled  with 
filth  between  them.  Behind  those  huts  are  fields  of  grass,  as 
fresh  in  March  and  as  green  as  many  English  fiel£  are  in 

May. 

Approaching  the  town  from  the  direction  of  Limerick  on 
the  east,  and  from  Oahermoyle  and  Ardagh  on  the  north,  the 
buildings  look  new,  some  of  them  han£ome.  The  rows  of 
huts  have  been  cleared  away ;  the  small  farms  have  been  made 
into  larger  ones ;  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  have  been 
widened  into  spacious  thoroughfares ;  and  a  beautiful  rivulet 
comes  through  the  town,  falhng  over  ledges  of  limestone  rock, 
fall  succeeding  fall,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile ;  while  for  a 
whole  mile  it  is  shaded  by  trees,  the  trees  having  the  castle 
among  them,  and  some  smaller  places  of  genteel  residence. 

This  stream  is  beautiful  to  look  upon.  But  it  is  large 
enough  to  make  one  feel  pained  that  it  is  not  something  more 
than  beautiful.  It  has  no  mill  upon  it  to  grind  m^ ;  all 
meal  must  be  ground  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
hence.  Its  water  falls  from  ledffe  to  ledge,  gathering  into 
broad  deep  pools,  whirling  and  playing  below  the  shadows  of 
the  trees,  and  starting  away  again,  as  if  calling  for  those  who 
look  idly  on  to  come  and  catch  it ;  and  again  it  falls ;  but  the 
people  only  look  at  it ;  they  do  not  respond  to  its  invitation 
and  go  to  catch  it.  This  little  river,  called  the  Arra,  goes  on 
to  the  Deel,  which  is  a  river  of  magnitude,  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  Newcastle,  and  with  the  Deel  it  reaches  the  Shannon 
by  a  course  of  about  twenty  miles. 

Newcastle  had  once  a  linen  trade  of  small  extent,  and  it  still 
keeps  a  few  looms  going  in  coarse  woollens.  It  had  a  bleach- 
fiela  also  for  linen  woven  here  and  elsewhere,  but  that  has  dis- 
appeared. Its^  disappearance  is  spoken  of  bitterly.  ^*  Eng- 
land took  the  linen  tiade  from  us,  as  she  took  everything  else. 
She  takes  our  com  and  cattle,  and  she  has  our  linen  trade.'*^ 
Thus  did  I  hear  conse<juential  persons  in  Newcastle  speak. 
'  **•  Belfast  and  the  counties  in  the  north  of  Ireland  have  your 
linen  trade,^  I  answered ;  ^'  they  would  take  that  river  Arra 
from  you  also  if  they  could  convey  it  there ;  and  depend  on  it, 
that  if  Belfast  had  those  waterfalls  whichvou  have,  she  would 
make  more  linen  than  she  does.     As  to  England  taking  your 
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corn  and  cattle,  there  is  William  Smith  O^Brien,  your  popular 
member,  and,  next  to  Lord  Devon,  your  principal  landlord ;  he 
9end9  the  cattle  to  England.  As  to  com,  the  same  thing  ma^ 
be  said ;  it  is  sold  for  rent.  You  have  not  even  thought  it 
worth  while  to  erect  a  mill  to  grind  com,  though  possessing 
all  that  water-power  to  drive  the  mill.  So  far  from  the  Eng- 
lish people  desiring  to  take  your  com  from  you  and  leave  you 
to  starve,  thev  sought  to  buy  com  in  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  supply  themselves,  and  struggled  hard  for  many  years 
for  leave  to  do  so,  but  Mr  Smith  O  Brien  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  them,  lest  they  might  get  enough  elsewhere  without 
taking  it  from  you."^ 

^^  ny  ^ !  his  honour  is  spaking  like  a  gentleman.  There 
is  truth  m  that  same  about  Smith  O^Brien  and  the  com  bill.*^ 

'^  And  do  not  you  see,  that  with  all  his  complaints  about  the 
government  starving  the  people  in  these  hard  times,  that  he 
has  been  paying  working  men  one-fourth  less  than  the  govern- 
ment has  been  paying  them!  Do  not  you  see  that  his  fiums 
of  150  acres  do  not  each  give  employment  to  more  than  one 
slip  of  a  boy,  at  10s.  per  quarter  and  diet — ^yeUow  meal  now, 
potatoes  and  milk  when  there  were  potatoes — while  the  rent 
from  the  same  land  is  nearly  L.200  r 

'^  By  gar !  that  is  the  tmth,  every  word  of  it ;  and  never  a 
word  of  a  lie.^ 

<«  Well,  the  English  merchants,  despite  of  Smith  O^Brien 
and  the  monopolist  landlords  of  both  countries,  obtained  leave 
to  look  abroad  for  com,  and  if  they  had  luui  leave  to  try 
abroad  for  it  much  sooner,  they  would  have  been  able  to  bring 
much  more  of  it  to  England,  and  to  Ireland  too,  than  they 
have  done.  But,  as  it  is,  they  are  fetching  com  from  all  the 
world  to  Ireland,  and  Smith  O^Brien  and  his  rich  tenants  are 
sending  their  cattle  to  be  sold  and  eaten  in  England.  Gattle 
are  the  only  products  of  his  land.^ 

'^  And  butter  and  pigs,  and  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  afore  the 
disease  took  them."^ 

^'  Very  well,  butter  and  pigs ;  they  and  the  cattle  so  to 
England,  not  by  the  English  forcing  th^n  from  Smith  O'Brien, 
but  by  his  own  free  will.  He  does  not  allow  you  to  get  houses 
on  his  land,  nor  to  get  the  land,  nor  to  work  upon  it  for  wages, 
nor  to  eat  its  produce ;  and  yet  you  say  that  if  all  the  huid- 
lords  and  members  of  parliament  were  like  him,  you  would 
soon  be  right  enough ;  tnat  Ireland  would  soon  have  her  own. 
Do  you  mean  her  own  landlords!  for,  if  you  do,  the  Eari  of 
Devon,  as  an  Englishman,  who  allows  the  small  tenantry  to 
have  houses  and  holdings  on  his  estate,  will  at  least  bear  com- 
parison with  Smith  O'Brien,  who  does  not.    His  Lordship  in- 
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herited  the  estate  overwhelmed  in  debt,  as  you  all  know.  The 
stewards  upon  it,  of  whom  some  of  you  have  had  reason  to 
complain,  were  the  stewards  of  the  trustees.  Since  his  Lord- 
ship got  the  property  into  his  own  hands,  he  has  erected  a  tile 
manufactory  to  make  drain  tiles,  and  has  begun  to  drain  and 
improve  the  land  by  employing  labour  on  it.  He  has  gone 
but  a  smaU  way  compared  with  what  should  be  done ;  but  he 
has,  at  all  events,  done  more  than  Smith  O'Brien.  Now  the 
greater  the  number  of  landlords  you  have  in  your  country  who, 
with  their  servants,  horses,  and  dogs,  consume  food  and  pro- 
duce none,  the  poorer  do  they  make  your  country.^' 

^^  But  it  is  the  parliament,  your  honour ;  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment we  are  looking  for  to  do  us  good.'*^ 

^'  If  you  are  promised  great  and  good  things  from  the  Irish 
parliament  bv  those  who  bid  you  look  for  it  and  in  whom  you 
put  your  faith  and  trust  as  leaders,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  expect  the  Irish  parliament  to  be  indispensable  to  your 
well-being.  But,  in  the  first  place,  your  parliament,  if  you 
had  it,  would  be  entirely  composed  of  landlords  and  lawyers, 
neither  of  whom  haveas  yet  done  youany  good  servitse,  but  much 
mischief.  The  imperial  parliament  was  until  recently  com- 
prised of  the  same  materials.  The  English  commercial  classes 
have,  after  lon^  struggles,  succeeded  in  changing  the  current 
of  imperial  legislation,  a  change  vastly  more  important  than 
changmg  the  seat  of  parliament  from  one  city  to  another. 
The  representation  in  parliament  of  trade,  intelligence,  and 
toleration  is  now  beginning  to  have  the  ascendancy  in  Eng- 
land. Feudalism  and  territorial  representation  is  on  the 
decline.  It  will  decline  more  and  more  in  England  every 
year ;  but  you  would  restore  it  in  Ireland  by  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment of  landlords  and  law-jobbers.  You  have  no  middle 
class  to  control  them.  It  is  to  the  new  current  of  legislation 
from  the  commercial  classes  of  England  that  you  must  look 
for  real  substantial  benefits  to  Ireland.'^ 

^SSurethe  English  manufacturers  are  jealous  of  Ireland ;  they 
would  not  let  her  wave  one  yard  of  cloth  or  make  a  shoe  for 
her  own  foot,  if  they  could  prevent  her.**' 

"  Not  true,  my  friends ;  it  is  the  converse  of  true.  The 
old  suicidal  sjrstem  of  protection  by  which  the  feudal  repre- 
sentatives lepslated  proceeded  to  bolster  up  the  trade  of  one 
place  at  the  expense  of  another.  Lord  George  Bentinck  for 
England,  and  Mr  Smith  O'Brien  for  Ireland,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  barbarous  system  of  legislation  now.  And 
you  confess  that  if  you  had  an  Irish  parliament  you  would 
protect  yourselves  from  the  manufacturers  of  England.  By 
sp  protecting  yourselves  you  could  only  make  yourselves  poorer. 
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England  in  all  the  poorer  for  her  barbarous  legislation,  having 
onoe  attempted  to  protect  her  manufactures  against  those  of 
Ireland.  Such  a  system  is  one  of  mutual  robbery  in  the  first 
instance,  and  mutual  suicide  at  last.  If  every  man  and 
woman  in  Ireland  wore  a  fresh  change  of  Irish  linen  every 
day ;  if  they  had  as  many  new  garments  in  a  year  as  they 
have  holes  in  the  old  ones ;  if  they  made  leather  and  booto 
and  shoes  to  walk,  and  iron  and  railways  to  ride,  and  manu- 
factured as  largely  for  themselves  in  Ireland  as  the  people  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  do,  England  would  transact  busi- 
ness with  Ireland  to  an  extent  immeasurably  greater  than 
she  can  now  do  when  Ireland  is  poor.  English  ships  from 
India  and  America,  instead  of  putting  into  Kinsale  or  the 
Cove  of  Cork  in  passing,  for  water  only,  or  for  shelter,  would 
put  in  to  deliver  cargoes  of  sugar,  tea,  silks,  and  other  things, 
rich  and  rare,  rich  over  all  the  world,  rare  in  Ireland,  and 
they  would  reload  with  Irish  manufactured  goods.*^ 
^'  But  what  if  Ireland  had  ships  of  her  own  V* 
'^  All  the  better ;  the  more  ships  the  more  trade ;  ships 
create  trade.  Ships  are  to  commerce  what  ploughs  are  to 
af^ieulture ;  if  you  had  Irish  ships  ploughing  the  ocean,  and 
Irish  ploughs  ploughing  Smith  OBrien^s  land,  both  Ireland 
and  England,  and  you  and  Smith  O'Brien,  would  be  in  better 
circumstances  than  you  have  yet  been  in.  As  to  jealousy, 
you  might  as  well  suppose  that  England  and  Scotland  would 
be  jealous.  As  to  ships,  you  might  as  well  think  that  if  Glas- 
gow had  none,  and  no  trade,  that  Liverpool  would  have  more 
ships  and  more  trade.  But  Liverpool  would  suffer  greatly  if 
Olasgow  ceased  to  have  ships  and  trade.  In  like  manner, 
Liverpool  would  be  greatly  benefitted  if  Ireland  was  covered 
with  manufactures,  and  had  her  shores  swarming  with  ships. 
That  narrow  policy  of  protection  is  now  powerless ;  its  office 
was  never  anything  but  mischief ;  the  English  trading  classes 
have  overthrown  it  in  defiance  of  such  territorial  legislators 
as  Mr  Smith  O^Brien.  England  repudiates  the  assertion  of 
the  Irish  repeal  politicians,  that  she  was  ever  benefitted  by 
the  barbarous  legislation  which  sought  to  protect  her  manu- 
factures against  Ireland.  She  and  Ireland  were  mutually 
injured.  England  asks  Ireland  to  protect  herself  against 
such  bad  legislators  as  the  feudal  owner  of  Gahermoyle.  The 
condition  of  his  own  estate  should  be  a  warning  to  people  who 
would  trust  him  with  the  remodelling  of  a  nation.'" 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  conversation  held  in  Newcastle, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  other  topics  were  included,  for 
which  I  have  not  space  here.  I  have  only  space  to  say,  that 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  here  is  part  of  the  great 

36 
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herritorial  possessions  onoe  belonging  to  the  Irish  Earl  of 
Desmond*  For  an  Irishman,  as  such,  to  lament  thai  an  Eng- 
lish Earl  should  have  been  substituted  for  an  Irish  Earl,  is 
natural  enough.  It  was  a  wrong  policy  of  that  faction  in 
England  which  has  always  held  the  government — ^the  landed 
faction — to  do  so ;  but  now  that  the  deed  has  been  effected 
for  some  centuries,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  ancient  race  of 
landlords  do  no  more  for  their  land  than  the  new  race,  it 
becomes  the  Irish  people  to  look  to  something  else  for  redemp- 
tion than  to  landlordism. 


No.  XXIII. 

NtfvrcABTLE,  County  or  Limsuck. 

I  have  written  a  letter  from  this  place  already ;  but  as  the 
subject  of  this  one  is  somewhat  diversified,  I  send  it  too.  I 
got  a  man  named  Michael  Heam  to  go  with  me  one  day  on  a 
pedestrian  ramble  among  the  farmers  and  poor  cottiers,  over 
the  plain  and  up  the  mountain,  and  I  shaU  here  relate  what 
we  saw.  First,  however,  of  Michael  Heam,  as  he  was  a  type 
of  a  very  large  class. 

Re  rented  about  twelve  statute  acres  under  a  Major  Gamp- 
bell  of  Scotland,  whose  propertj)r  here  lies  intermingled  with 
the  Earl  of  Devours  and  Mr  Smith  O^Brien'^s.  He  had  been 
all  the  winter  working  on  the  public  works ;  but  waA  discharged 
when  the  New  Belief  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  20th 
of  March,  he  bein^  a  farmer.  He  had  sown  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  his  land  with  oats,  and,  having  no  more  seed,  had  sub- 
let the  remainder  of  the  ground  for  the  season.  He  had  a 
wife  and  eight  children.  She  and  seven  of  the  children  were 
in  the  workhouse  and  the  fever  hospital.  His  eldest  daughter, 
affed  seventeen,  remained  with  him  on  the  farm,  but  also  lay 
iUof  fever  and  dysentery.  He  said  he  had  two  sisters  in  Lon- 
don, and  did  not  know  what  to  do  unless  he  put  the  bed  and 
bedding  in  pawn,  locked  up  the  house,  and  took  his  daughter 
with  him,  when  she  recovered,  to  her  aunt^s  in  London,  and 
put  over  the  summer  that  way,  at  such  work  as  he  could  get 
in  England)  leaving  his  familv  in  the  workhouse  until  he  re- 
turned, and  his  farm,  a  rich  fertile  loam  on  limestone  subsoil, 
to  the  care  of  the  person  who  had  the  crops  for  the  present 
year. 

He  shewed  me,  as  we  passed  along,  a  field  where  evictions 
took  place  twenty-two  years  ago,  in  reference  to  which  the 
threatening  letters  signed  *^  Captain  Rock"^  were  first  issued. 
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Then  he  told  of  a  murder  that  foUowed ;  and  ahewed  rae 
where  five  ^enooB  were  all  hanged  in  a  row  at  onoe  for  that 
nmrder. 

We  next  ealled  upon,  and  were  accompanied  by,  Gomeliue 
O^Donnell,  oyer  his  littie  farm  of  about  fifteen  statute  acres. 
He  is  a  tenant  under  Lord  Devon,  and  has  his  farm  in  much 
better  order  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  large  or  small.  He 
drained  it  with  sod  drains  three  feet  deep,  some  of  it  twenty 
years  ago,  some  of  it  recently.  The  sod  drains  of  twenty 
years  Hgo  were  running  as  freely  as  new  tile  or  stone  drains, 
which  iwas  surprised  to  see,  but  I  doubt  of  all  sod  drains 
lasting  so  long. 

One  of  the  new  roads  of  the  Board  of  Works  had  gone 
through  his  farm ;  it  was  left  unfinished,  and  he  seemed  much 
aggrieved  at  not  having  proper  fences  put  up  where  his  pas- 
ture field  was  divided  by  the  new  road. 

We  next  proceeded  over  Cloghdeen  farm,  of  ninety-four 
Irish  acres,  which  are  about  equal  to  163  statute  acres.  One 
of  the  new  roads  runs  partly  throng  this  farm,  and  continues 
on  one  side  of  it  for  about  bialf  a  mile,  the  farm  being  long  and 
narrow.  The  land  is  abnost  wholly  in  pasture,  very  wet,  and 
full  of  rushes.  It  is  gently  sloping,  and  could  be  easily  drained 
in  every  part.  A  stream  runs  through  the  centre  of  it,  laying 
bare  the  limestone  rock  at  the  general  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  On  this  stream  there  was  once  a  miH,  allarad  by  Michael 
Heam  to  be  900  years  old,  and  erected  by  the  Canes.  It  had 
been  laid  in  ruins  and  covered  up.  Part  of  the  water-wheel 
was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  not  long  ago.  It  is  of  hard  oak,  and 
is  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  The  stream  does  nothing  now 
but  wimple  over  its  blue  stones,  wash  the  ancles  of  the  bare- 
footed maidens  while  they  wade  in  it  after  their  cows,  and 
carry  away  the  farm-yard  manure.  The  farm  belongs  to  Mr 
Smith  O^Brien,  and  does  not  give  employment  to  any  person 
but  the  farmer,  a  "  slip  of  a  boy,^  and  a  female  who  makes 
butter.  The  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam  of  the  best  quality,  but 
everywhere  undrained  and  overrun  with  foul  vegetation. 

At  the  west  end  of  it,  by  the  side  of  the  rivulet,  is  a  circular 
mound  of  earth  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Danish  fort.  The 
Danish  water-wheel  was  found  about  a  mile  from  this  fort,  and 
many  human  bones,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Danish  sol- 
diers, have  been  found. 

Cloghdeen  farm  remains  undelved  and  untouched  by  spade 
or  shovel ;  not  so  this  fort.  It  had  the  reputation  of  holding 
crocks  of  gold  somewhere  in  its  earth  works,  and  many  a  spade 
and  pick  have  been  at  work  digging  for  the  gold.  Near  a  tree 
on  the  east  side,  Michael  Heam  pointed  to  a  place  where  the 
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people  went  in  great  numbers  to  dig  two  or  three  years  ago^  in 
consequence  of  ''  a  boy,  named  Hugh  Ward,  draming  he  seen 
the  gold  there.  He  lived  in  Newcastle  then,  he  is  now  gone 
to  London.  Sure  the  drame  was  true  and  had  to  do  wiw  it, 
for  the  people  got  the  tokens,  when  they  dug  wid  their  spades, 
that  the  boy  seen  in  his  drame.  It  was  a  horse  shoe  and  four 
nails  he  seen.  By  gar !  they  dug,  and  sure  enough  there  wor 
the  shoe  and  the  four  nails ;  the  tokens  wor  found  anyway ;  but 
they  dug  down  and  down,  and  all  back  here,  but  they  did  not 
get  the  gold.  Ah,  sure  it  was  God's  will,  praise  be  to  his 
name,  they  wor  not  to  get  it.^^ 

The  reverence  with  which  these  poor  flesh-worn  peasants 
speak  of  sacred  thin^  is  very  remarkable.  Michaei  s  hand 
was  instantly  at  his  old  hat,  and  the  hat  lifted  as  he  spoke  the 
last  sentence.  Sometimes  I  talk  with  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
poor  creatures  in  some  wretched  cabin,  where,  seeing  me  enter, 
they  soon  gather  together  to  ask  questions.  No  question  is 
more  frequently  put  to  me  than  this,  '^  Now,  your  honour,  is 
the  potato  gone  entirely  do  you  think !  Will  it  ever  come 
back  to  us  to  grow  as  it  done  before  T  To  which  I  usually 
say,  '^  I  have  no  fear  but  we  shall  have  sound  potatoes  again ; 
every  law  of  nature  or  ordinance  of  Ood  known  to  us  justifies 
that  expectation.'^  The  moment  they  hear  me  speak  the 
sacred  name  every  hand  is  lifted  to  the  old  hats,  and  when  the 
sentence  is  concluded,  they  say  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,  **'  Glory 
to  his  name  !^ 

Leaving  the  Danish  fort  on  Smith  O'Brien's  estate  (the 
people  pronounce  this  name  as  if  written  G'Breyne)  we  pro- 
ceeaed  through  other  farms,  all  in  a  state  of  nature  and  waste. 
The  only  sign  of  a  landowning  hand  upon  the  property  for  any 
good  purpose  was  a  school-house  conspicuous  from  its  situation 
and  white- washed  walls,  built  by  Lady  O'Brien,  the  mother  of 
the  member  for  Limerick  county. 

A  cross  section  of  hills  was  half  a  mile  before  us,  running 
from  south  to  north,  our  faces  being  to  the  west.  In  a  wooded 
ravine  or  recess  in  the  hills  was  a  white  house  of  genteel 
appearance  occupied  by  a  Mr  Lake,  who  holds  a  number  of 
good  sized  farms  on  leases  for  ever,  from  a  family  of  Maunsels 
who  again  hold  them  under  some  other  chief.  The  farms  are 
sublet  by  Mr  Lake,  and  hardly  one  furrow  had  been  at  that 
time  turned  up.  The  tenants  of  ninety  acres  had  been  working 
on  the  relief  works  up  to  the  20th  of  March. 

Having  expressed  much  interest  on  the  subject  of  digging 
in  the  earth  for  gold,  I  was  shewn,  at  a  distance,  a  place  in 
the  wood  on  the  face  of  the  hill  fronting  us,  near  Mr  Lake's 
house,  where  people  had  dug  for  gold.     The  last  time  any 
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one  had  tried  it,  he  said,  an  awful  noise  was  heard  in  the  wood, 
like  a  bull  roaring,  and  the  wind  rushed  and  made  a  noise  in 
the  trees  different  from  any  noise  ever  made  by  the  wind 
before  that  anybody  had  heard.  They  left  off  digging  and 
came  away,  and  the  noises  ceased. 

At  another  place  to  which  he  pointed  there  was  a  round 
spot  on  which  snow  never  lay  in  winter,  and  which  never  had 
dew  on  it  when  dew  was  on  the  grass  around ;  the  people  went 
there  to  dig  for  gold,  but  the  fumes  of  sulphur  came  up  out 
of  the  ground  and  they  took  warning  in  time  and  left  off. 

There  is  a  stratum  of  coal  found  in  that  hilly  ridge,  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  sulphur.  Probably  the  gas  escapes 
from  it  through  the  earth  at  this  spot,  where  snow  melts  and 
dew  never  lies. 

But  there  was  still  another  place  where  they  had  gone  to 
dig  for  gold.    Here  is  MichaeFs  account  of  it. 

*'  A  man  in  the  north  of  Ireland  had  a  drame  that  he  had 
seen  the  gold  at  this  place,  (Ballygule,)  just  nine  miles  be;^ont 
there.  He  came  all  the  way  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  a 
carriage,  and  at  once  knew  the  place  when  he  seen  it,  from 
the  drame  he  had.  He  offered  to  find  the  gold  if  the  man  the 
land  belonged  to  would  let  him  have  whatever  share  he  chose 
to  take  of  it.  The  man  the  land  belonged  to  in  his  turn 
would  not  let  the  man  from  the  north  of  Ireland  have  any 
share  more  than  just  what  be  would  think  fit  to  give  him ; 
and,  by  gar  !  without  ever  pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
gold  was  hid,  the  man  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  he 
seen  the  other  so  hard  with  him,  put  his  two  feet  in  his  carriage 
and  drove  away,  and  has  never  been  seen  again  at  Ballygufe, 
and  nobody  knows  who  he  wor.'^ 

I  told  Michael  and  some  of  his  neighbours  that  I  knew 
better  than  any  of  them  seemed  to  do  how  to  find  gold  by 
digging  for  it ;  which,  with  my  persevering  inquiries  as  to  the 
localities  of  iron  and  coal,  ana  the  boundaries  of  estates,  led 
them  to  understand  me  literally.  In  the  sequel  I  found  the 
supposed  profession  of  that  knowledge  of  gold  finding  in  the 
soil,  by  digging  for  it,  troublesopie.  "  The  man  who  owne4 
the  land  at  Ballygule,^  and  who  would  not  make  a  fair  bargain 
with  ^^  the  man  from  the  north  of  Ireland,**^  came  all  the  way 
to  Newcastle  to  know  if  I  really  was  a  gold  finder.  Michael 
Hearn  and  his  neighbours  had  spread  the  report  so  industri* 
ously,  that  several  came  every  day  during  my  stay  at  th6 
Courtenay  Arms.  Smith  O'^Brien's  tenant,  Mr  Sheehy,  who 
occupies  the  farm  containing  the  Danish  fort,  so  foul  and  wet 
though  fertile  soil,  had  seen  me  writing  down  the  particulars 
told  about  the  fort,  and  '^  Hugh  Ward'^s  drame,  and  the  horso 
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shoe  and  the  four  nails  C  and  he  also  came  to  me  at  Newoastki, 
*^  to  know  did  I  think  I  oould  find  the  gold.^  He  was  followed 
by  others ;  and  I  thought  it  time  to  tell  all  of  them  that  it 
was  in  drainine,  trenching,  delving,  squaring,  manuring,  and 
cropping  such  land  as  Mr  Sheeby^s  farm  that  the  gold  would 
be  found. 

From  an  eleration  approaching  to  the  most  learned  dignity, 
I  instantly  fell  to  the  level  of  the  commonest  of  themselves. 
Any  of  them  knew  that,  they  said ;  but  how  could  a  poor 
farmer  do  all  that  I  said  should  be  done  to  the  land. 

I  replied  that  Mr  Sheehy  was  not  a  poor  man,  he  had  a 
large  farm  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  rich.  He  very 
promptly  told  me  that  though  he  had  a  few  cows  more  than  his 
neighbours,  he  was  only  a  yearly  tenant.  I  could  not  expect 
him  to  sell  his  cows  to  get  money  to  pay  for  digging  and 
draining  the  land,  when  he  might  be  turned  out  of  uie  farm  as 
soon  as  it  was  drained. 

"  Mr  Smith  O'Brien  will  n<»t  do  that,**  said  I,  «  will  he  T 
*'  I  do  not  say  he  would,^  replied  Mr  Sheehy ;  *'  but  it  is  the 
common  thing  for  landlords  to  put  out  a  man  from  his  land, 
or  put  up  his  rent,  whenever  he  sees  him  doing  the  land  or 
himself  any  good.  It  is  the  rent  the  landlords  look  for 
entirely,  and  nothing  else.^^ 

There  was  no  argumentative  reply  to  that  position.  ^*  And 
so,^  I  responded,  *'  your  landlords  not  only  prevent  you  from 
digging  for  gold,  and  from  finding  it  in  the  only  hiding  places 
in  which  it  can  be  found,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they  kin  your 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs — ^rob  the  farm  yards  of  the 
farm  stock,  turning  the  farmer  out  a  pauper  on  the  roads,  they 
knowing  that,  from  the  excessive  competition  for  land,  they  can 
immediately  get  another  tenant  with  another  goose  to  be  killed 
for  its  golden  eggs  !^  To  which  some  of  them  responded, 
*^  Be  dad !  that  same  is  the  truth  his  honour  is  telling  yez."^ 

Qoing  up  the  hill,  another  place  was  pointed  out  by  Michael 
Heam,  where  gold  has  been  dug  for,  '^  And  the  crocks  that 
held  it  wor  found ;  there  were  three  of  them ;  but  all  full 
of  worms.  The  gold  had  been  excommunicated,  and  it  was 
turned  to  worms. 

Grossing  an  upland  stubble  field,  I  found  the  son  of  the  tenant 
of  ninety  acres,  already  alluded  to,  at  the  plough.  He  had 
been  at  the  public  works  up  to  the  previous  week,  and  was 
only  now  beginning  to  plough  the  oat  stubble,  which  had  car- 
ried two  crops  without  manure,  to  sow  oats  again.  The  liquid 
manure  of  tne  cows  and  yards  on  this  farm,  and  most  of  the 
solid  washed  by  the  ram,  was  running  to  the  streams  and 
rivers.    The  young  man  left  the  plough  and  the  horses  stand- 
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ing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  went  up  the  hill-side  with 
me,  where  the  Board  of  Works  had  been  making  a  road  in  the 
slaty  rock  winding  up  to  the  turf  bogs  four  or  five  miles.  His 
purpose  in  going  with  me  seemed  to  be  to  shew  how  deoeptive 
the  slatey  rocks  were  which  they  had  been  cutting  down  at  so 
much  a  yard,  there  being  hard  places  where  they  had  not  been 
able  to  make  half  as  good  wages  by  the  yard  as  the  men  work- 
ing by  the  day. 

His  father  held  the  land  under  a  tenant  who  held  from  a  Mr 
Massey.  The  lease  was  thirty-one  years  and  some  lives.  All 
the  years  had  expired  and  all  the  lives  save  one.  That  life 
was  now  old.  He  said  if  that  life  was  out  he  would  get  a  new 
lease,  and  he  hoped  a  new  under-landlord.  His  father  would 
oi!br  double  the  rent  he  now  paid,  which  was  about  12s.  per 
statute  acre,  on  condition  of  getting  the  land  drained.  But 
at  present  neither  the  tenant  under  Mr  Massey  nor  Mr  Massey 
would  do  anything  ^'  until  that  old  life  was  out.^ 

Higher  on  the  hill  sides  we  found  smaller  holdings  and  a 
more  numerous  population.  The  measure  of  land  there  was  a 
^'  cow^s  grass.*"  The  extent  of  land  called  a  cowl's  grass  dif- 
fered according  to  quality.  Its  rent  was  L.3 :  10s.  A  man 
named  Thomas  Eillaheel,  and  two  children,  boy  and  girl,  were 
digging  oat  stubble.  He  held  two  oows^  grass  under  Mr  Lake. 
He  had  only  two  pecks  of  oats  for  seed.  This  man  was  tall ; 
his  children  were  tall  for  their  age ;  all  three  looked  like  spec- 
tres with  spades  in  their  hajids.  I  have  seen  other  such  signts, 
but  none  worse.  Their  purpose  was  to  die  for  life,  but  they 
looked  as  if  breaking  ground  for  their  own  Durial,  and  as  if  a 
very  shallow  grave  would  serve  them,  they  were  so  thin.  The 
poor  man  shook  his  head  when  I  spoke  about  his  getting  seed 
from  his  landlord.  ^'  There  were  too  many  landlords  above 
his  little  piece  of  ground,^  he  said,  ^*  all  trying  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it;  none  of  them  would  give;  they  would  only 
taker 

We  left  him  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  hilly  ronge  to  see 
the  turf  bogs,  and  have  a  view  from  thence  of  the  ereat  plain 
of  Limerick,  and  the  distant  waters  of  the  broad  Shannon, 
Ijina  on  the  green  plain,  in  colour  and  shape  as  if  all  woman- 
kind had  been  washing  and  had  chosen  the  plains  of  Lime- 
rick, Clare,  and  Kerry,  to  spread  down  their  linen  to  dry. 

I  looked  behind  me,  and  there  stood  the  phantom  farmer, 
Thomas  EiUaheel,  who  had  followed  us  up.  He  said  nothing, 
but  looked — oh !  such  looks,  and  thin  jaws  ! 

We  went  on  through  intricate  passes  in  the  bogs ;  and  my 
attention  was  directed  by  Hearn  to  the  district  of  iron  and 
coals,  the  latter  within  a  mile  of  us,  the  iron  supposed  to  be 
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everywhere  through  fifty  miles  of  hilly  country.  I  turned 
round  to  take  the  measure  of  those  mountains  of  treasure  with 
my  eyes,  and  there  again  stood  the  lean  hungry  man.  He 
caught  at  my  words  when  I  said  a  mountain  of  iron  was  worth 
more  than  a  mountain  of  gold,  and  said,  *^  Sure  the  gold  will 
buy  more  bread  than  the  iron  would  f  "  But,*^  said  I,  "  the 
iron  would  make  better  spades  and  ploughs  to  till  the  ground 
and  make  corn  grow,  and  corn  must  grow  and  bread  be  made 
from  it,  before  it  can  be  purchased  with  gold.^ 

The  lean  man  looked  as  if  his  spirit,  starved  in  his  own  thin 
flesh,  would  leave  him  and  take  up  its  abode  with  me.  I  even 
felt  it  going  through  me  as  if  looking  into  the  innermost  pores 
of  my  body  for  food  to  eat  and  for  seed  oats.  It  moved 
through  the  veins  with  the  blood,  and  finding  no  seed  oats 
there,  nor  food,  searched  through  every  pocket  to  the  bottom, 
and  returned  again  and  searched  the  flesh  and  blood  to  the 
very  heart ;  the  poor  man  all  the  while  gazing  on  me  as  if  to 
see  what  the  lean  spirit  might  find ;  and  it  searched  the  more 
keenly  that  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

On  our  return,  half  way  down  the  hill  side  to  his  field,  his 
two  spectre  children  still  stood  leaning  on  their  spades, which 
spades  beine  long  and  narrow—- only  four  inches  broad,  with 
handles  six  feet  long — ^looked  like  spades  made  for  spectres  to 
dig  with.     His  piece  of  land  is  sown. 

We  went  into  one  of  the  numerous  clay  huts  on  the  hill  side 
to  rest  after  a  very  long  walk.  An  old  woman  was  spinning 
flax.  She  was  aged  about  fourscore,  and  could  only  speak 
Irish ;  yet  by  the  aid  of  Michael,  my  interpreter,  we  held  a 
discourse  which  she  seemed  well  pleased  with,  so  far  as  I  coidd 
tell  her  what  she  desired  to  know  about  the  Queen  and  Lon- 
don. She  had  two  grand-daughters  with  her,  young  women, 
one  of  them  a  beauty,  both  barefooted  and  very  meanly 
dressed,  poor  things. 

But  in  respect  of  beauty  in  a  clay  hut,  I  saw  it  in  another 
house  where  Michael  took  me  to  get  a  drink  of  milk.  One  of 
the  finest  looking  women  of  the  English  aristocracy  is  a  duch- 
ess whose  portrait  has  appeared  often  in  the  fashionable 
annuals.  In  this  clay  hut,  with  a  baby  four  weeks  old  at  her 
breast,  on  a  stone  at  the  turf  fire,  sat  a  young  woman,  wife 
and  mother,  a  fac-simile  in  features  and  shape  of  head  of  that 
duchess,  but  younger  by  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  She  was 
considered  to  be  comfortably  married,  as  her  husband  and  his 
people  had  some  substance.  The  milk  which  I  got  bore  evi- 
dence that  they  had  a  cow,  as  did  the  cow^s  stall  on  that  side 
of  the  floor,  two  yards  behind  the  beautiful  young  mother.  A 
horse,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side,  with  his  hind  feet  two 
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yards  and  a  half  from  the  hearth-stone,  and  his  head  halfcered 
to  the  wall  at  the  window,  was  another  symptom  that  they 
were  not  the  poorest  of  people.  There  would  have  been  a  pig 
had  there  been  potatoes.  An  elderly  woman,  Michael's  sister 
and  the  husband's  mother,  said,  speaking  of  the  baby,  ^^  He 
has  oome  to  us  in  hard  times ;  but  may  the  times  be  better 
before  he  knows  them,  an  it  plase  Qod.''  To  which  Michael 
lifted  his  hat  reverently  and  said,  "  Glory  to  his  name.''  And 
the  beautiful  young  mother,  sitting  on  the  stone  among  the 
ashes,  turned  her  lustrous  eyes  to  the  low  black  roof  of  the 
hut,  and  said,  '^  Glory  be  to  his  name,"  and  then  kissed  her 
baby.    Her  mothei>in-law  followed  both  by  the  word  "  Amen !" 


No.  XXIV. 

Gastli  Island,  County  Kkbry. 

This  is  a  small  town  which  we  reach,  and  feel  glad  to  rest 
at^  after  traversing  the  mountain  district  which  unites  the 
counties  of  Kerry  and  Limerick. 

Kerry  contains  within  it  the  lakes  of  Killamey  and  the 
mountains  which  raise  their  heads  to  the  clouds,  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  roof  ahnost  too  low  for  them  to  throw  their  shadows 
down  into  the  lakes.  I  saw  one  of  those  mountains  a  short 
while  ago  with  his  head  through  a  cloud  which  seemed  only 
an  old  hat  to  him.  Garran-tual  is  the  name  of  that  mountain. 
He  is  3414  feet  high.  On  the  ocean  coast  other  mountains 
rise  hardly  inferior  in  height.  Glens  and  valleys  lie  between 
them,  and  in  some  parts  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  washed  away, 
or,  in  that  everlastmg  hunger  which  knows  no  filling,  has  eaten 
away  the  glens  and  valleys  for  many  miles  inland,  and  made 
seas  where  once  there  was  land,  leaving  the  higher  and  harder 
mountain  ranges  for  other  times. 

Kerry,  with  its  western  front  to  the  Atlantic,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Gork  county,  on  the  east  by  Limerick  and  Gork, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  ever^glorious  Shannon.  From  east  to 
west  the  length  is  fifty-eight  miles,  and  from  south  to  north 
the  breadth  is  fifty-four  miles.  The  surface  contains  1,186,126 
acres,  of  which  414,614  are  arable;  726,775  uncultivated; 
11,169  in  plantations ;  807  in  towns,  and  32,761  under  water. 

The  subsoil  is  slate  and  red  sandstone  in  the  higher,  and 
limestone  in  the  lower  districts.  Gopper  and  lead  are  found  in 
several  places ;  iron  ore  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

In  1841  the  county  contained  18,332  horses,  103,366  homed 
cattle,  93,703  sheep,  52,914  pigs,  314,567  head  of  poultry, 
and  3304  asses ;  all  estimated  at  L.1,004,419. 
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The  population  in  1841  was,  rural  869,406 ;  town,  24,474  ; 
total,  293,880.  The  ocoupationa  are,  dairv  farming,  tillage^ 
and  fiahing ;  the  chief  crops,  previous  to  the  potato  failure, 
were  potatoes  and  oats.  Green  crops  have  in  a  few,  very  few 
instances,  been  grown  ;  but  the  universal  practice  is  to  let  all 
manure  run  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The  chief  towns  in 
Kerry  are  Tralee,  Gaherciveen,  Dingle,  Kenmore,  Killame^, 
and  Listowel.  Some  of  these  are  only  large,  ili-shapen  vil- 
lages, which  have  outgrown  their  best  houses  as  their  indivi- 
dual inhabitants  out^ow  or  outlive  their  clothes,  and  fall  into 
a  state  of  rags.  This  village  of  Castle  Island  became  so  worn 
out  a  few  years  ago,  that  its  proprietor  was  at  last  ashamed 
of  it,  and  gave  it  some  new  houses. 

That  proprietor  is  one  of  the  Herbert  family,  sprung  from 
the  Herbert  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  time,  who  obtain^  this 
village,  castle,  and  country,  and  most  of  the  district  about 
Killamey,  including  Muckross  Abbey.  One  of  the  Herberts 
of  the  present  day  was  foreman  of  tne  Kerry  grand  jury  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  and  introduced  and  carried  the  same  reso- 
lutions to  address  parliament  on  the  present  crisis  of  the 
country  which  originated  with  the  Limerick  grand  jury.  The 
last  of  the  resolutions  stated  that  the  parliament  being  more 
immediately  connected  vdth  England,  English  interests  flour- 
ished under  ita  fostering  care,  while  Irish  interests  were 
nedeoted. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  error  of  Irish  opinion  more  pal)[>able 
and  UDijustifiable  by  any  act  or  ground  than  another,  it  is  the 
error  of  supposing  that  English  agriculture  flourishes  by  some- 
thing which  the  parliament  does  for  it.  Mr  Herbert  has 
copied  the  Enelish  form  of  leases  to  his  tenantry  with  the 
covenants  set  forth  in  Woodfall's  book ;  those  covenants  have 
not  one  redeeming  element  of  common  sense  in  them.  They 
are  adopted  or  imitated  in  Galway  and  Roscommon  by  Lord 
CSancarty,  the  most  practical  landlord  in  Ireland ;  and  yet  his 
leases,  as  do  those  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
read  like  a  sarcastic  chapter  from  Punchy  the  only  thinc^  about 
them  to  make  you  feel  that  they  are  not  from  Punch  is  their 
great  length  and  absolute  want  of  meaning.  The  law-jargon 
of  those  leases  is  hopelessly  unintelligible. 

Such  are  they  which  Mr  Herbert  s  land-agent  calls,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission,  '^  the  simple  leases  of 
England.*"^  They  have  adopted  at  Castle  Island  and  Killar- 
ney  those  /^  simple^^  leases  of  England  for  a  number  of  years ; 
yet  still  their  ajrnculture  languishes  and  rents  are  not  well 
paid ;  while  in  England,  they  say^  agriculture  flourishes  and 
rents  are  well  paid.  .  This,  they  think,  must  be  because  the 
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English  farms  are  nearer  to  parliament,  and  parliament  must, 
by  that  proximity,  do  something  good  to  them,  which,  from 
its  distance,  it  cannot  come  to  Kerry  to  do. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  so  far  as  the  English  agriculture  exceeds 
that  of  Kerry,  it  is  in  defiance  of  those  most  stupid  and  per* 
nioious  covenants  in  the  leases,  or  in  the  yearly  agreements. 
The  agent  of  Mr  Herbert  of  Kerry  was  questioned  pointedly 
about  the  covenant  requiring  the  tenants  to  preserve  the 
game,  and  he  said  no  ill  effect  had  arisen  from  that  covenant ; 
that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Mr  Herbert,  but  was  copied  from 
the  English  leases,  where  agriculture  flourishes. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  England  has  a  Mr  Herbert  for  a 
landlord ;  he  too  is  an  Irish  landlord.  He  will  be  England^s 
next  Earl  of  Pembroke,  if  he  lives  till  the  present  Earl  dies. 
He  is  a  member  of  parliament  at  present ;  an  agricultural 
member,  the  representative  of  Wiltshire,  recently  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  a  gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  and 
able  and  willing,  one  may  suppose,  to  do  those  good  offices  to 
the  English  tenantry  which  the  Kerry  grand  jury  and  the 
Kerry  Mr  Herbert  in  particular,  supposes  parliament  to  do. 
Here  is,  however,  what  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  of  England  really 
does  for  Wiltshire  agriculture.  I  know  every  tenant  and 
acre  of  ground  in  the  district  of  his  residence  at  Wilton,  and 
happen  to  have  with  me  some  letters  written  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Wilton  tenantry.     This  is  an  extract : — 

^^  Mr  John  Williams  of  Ugford  had  the  damage  done  to  his 
crops  in  1844  by  Mr  Herbert^s  game  valued  by  three  pro- 
fessional valuators,  and  they  set  the  damage  down  at  L.70. 
This  occurred  on  140  acres  of  ground.  Mr  Herbert's  agent 
offered  L.30  for  the  damage,  which  was  at  first  refused,  but 
ultimately  accepted.  In  1845,  the  damage  to  barley  by  the 
birds,  and  to  the  turnips  and  clover  by  the  hares,  was  valued 
at  L.100 ;  Mr  Herbert  paid  no  compensation."' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  such  extracts  at  length  here. 
But  to  any  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Engush  agri- 
culture it  is  notorious  that  the  farmers  are  debarred  from 
adventuring  in  good  cultivation  by  the  absurd  covenants  in 
their  leases,  or  in  their  yearly  agreements.  To  any  one 
thoroughly  ac<juainted  with  the  sources  of  English  industry 
and  w^th,  it  is  a  fact,  clear  as  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  that  all 
industry  has  thriven  best  which  has  been  least  interfered  with 
by  parliament.  Agriculture  lingers  behind  every  other  indus- 
trial science  in  England,  and  in  many  counties  it  has  advanced 
not  one  step  since  the  day's  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent  the  Herberts 
to  Kerry.  It  is  only  more  profitable  than  Kerry  with  heavier 
taxes  on  the  cultivators  and  their  landlords  than  Kerry  bears, 
because  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  England  give  value 
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by  their  industry  to  something  else  than  agriculture,  and 
obtain  thereby  the  means  of  buying  the  farm  produce  from 
and  remunerating  the  agriculturists.  It  is  not  by  parliament 
or  by  the  fostering  care  of  their  landlords,  but  m  opposition 
to  the  cumbrous  enactments,  erroneous  policy,  and  frivolous 

1>lea8ures  of  the  parliament  and  the  landlords  that  the  tenant- 
i&rmers  of  England  pay  the  national  taxes,  heavy  poor-rates, 
and  heavy  rents.  The  iron  ore  of  England,  and  the  copper 
and  the  lead,  do  not  lie  in  the  earth  to  be  sung  about  only  by 
poets,  or  at  most  talked  of  by  politicians  not  less  dreamy  than 
the  poets,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Kerry. 

One  of  the  landlords  of  this  county  is  Pierce  Mahony, 
Esq.  the  Dublin  solicitor  engaged  for  the  defendants  in 
the  ffreat  state  trials  of  1843  and  1844.  Being  aware 
that  Mr  Mahony  was  professionally  engaged  to  bring  before 
the  Devon  Commission  evidence  of  the  comparative  supe- 
riority of  Scottish  agriculture  over  that  of  Ireland,  to- 
gether with  the  cause  of  that  superiority,  I  have  looked 
into  his  statements  with  some  attention. '  The  chief  cause 
which  he  finds  for  the  prosperity  of  Scottish  aericulture,  aa 
might  have  been  eicpected,  is  ^^  the  expenditure  m  Scotland  of 
public  money.^  The  Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Highland 
roads  and  bridges  are  his  instances.  Now  the  agriculture  of 
Scotland  would  have  just  been  what  it  is  if  all  the  money 
expended  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  had  been  sunk  in  the  sea. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  Highland  roads  and 
bridges,  but  of  very  nearly  all.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland 
is  not  within  the  range  or  influence  of  those  communications. 
The  best  cultivated  shires  of  Scotland  never  had  a  shilling  of 
public  money  even  lent  to  them,  far  less  granted  as  a  gift. 
The  commissioners  of  supply,  equivalent  to  the  Irish  grand 
jurors,  so  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  borrowed  money  to  make 
the  roads,  but  they  borrowed  from  banks  or  from  private 
capitalists.  The  security  given  was  the  tolls  and  their  own 
estates,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  their  life  inte- 
rests in  the  estates.  The  Scottish  landowners  in  making  roads 
rendered  ikenuelveB  liable  for  money  expended.  The  Irish 
grand  jurors  expended  the  money  of  the  cesa-payers  in  making 
roads,  but  not  their  own  money,  nor  in  any  case  are  they 
liable  in  person  or  property  for  the  road  debts. 

But  even  in  grants  of  public  money  for  roads  the  few  grants 
made  to  Ireland  far  exceed  what  has  ever  been  granted  to 
Scotland,  including  all  the  folly  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and 
the  roads  made  tor  the  exclusive  use  of  a  few  Highland 
estates ;  and  this  is  allowing  for  the  larger  extent  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  mere  expenditure  of  the  money  in  the  country, 
which  seems  to  be  the  aim  and  end  of  the  Irish  gentlemen,  it 
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may  be  doubted  if  it  does  any  good  at  all  compared  with  the 
mischief  is  does,  if  expended  in  only  enabling  a  part  of  the 
population  to  consume  the  necessaries  of  human  life  without 
enabling  them  at  the  same  time  to  produce  them.  It  is  pro- 
fitable mdustry  which  pays  taxes  and  rent ;  if  taxes  and  rent 
be  used  to  enable  a  number  of  people  to  consume  much  without 
producing  anything,  the  national  effect  is  loss,  though  the  local 
effect,  where  the  taxes  and  rent  are  spent,  may  be  gain. 

The  expenditure  of  public  money  in  Scotland  was  confined 
to  a  limited  locality ;  and  even  there  the  greater  part  of  it 
was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  unproductive. 

Kerry  has  had  all  its  roads  and  bridges  made  by  grants  and 
government  loans.  They  have  been  and  are  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Kerry  alone  has  had  more 
free  grants  of  public  money  spent  on  uMf^d  roads  than  the 
whole  of  Scotland  has.  But  Kerry  has  not  made  a  ffood  use 
of  them.  No  lead,  copper,  nor  iron  ore  is  opened  to  the  reach 
of  industry  by  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges  of  Scotland ; 
little  else  than  grouse  and  red  deer  for  the  sportsman.  Had 
the  iron  ore  of  Kerry  been  in  Argyle  or  Inverness,  it  would 
have  made  its  own  roads  by  this  time. 

Here  is  a  striking  passage  in  Mr  Mahony^s  statement  to 
the  commissioners ;  let  the  reader  carry  forward  in  his  mind 
the  lines  in  italics: — 

'^  I  may  mention  to  the  commissioners  one  fact  which  has 
lately  come  to  my  knowledge^  which  demonstrates  neglect  and  a 
want  of  due  investigation  into  the  wants  of  Ireland.  An  appli- 
cation under  the  Drainage  Act  has  been  made  for  the  drainage 
of  a  river  called  the  Woodford  Biver,  which  runs  into  Lough 
Erne  from  the  county  of  Leitrim  ;  and  on  its  survey  for 
drainage  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr  Mulvanev,  an  engineer 
for  the  Board  of  Works,  that  if,  in  addition  to  the  sum  which 
the  proprietors  are  willing  to  give  for  the  drainage  (willing  to 
borrow  under  the  Drainage  Act  he  should  have  said)  L.40,000 
be  added,  it  may  be  also  made  a  useful  navigation  ;  and  that 
if  eight  miles  of  canal  are  added  to  it,  the  Shannon  can  be 
united  by  it  to  Lough  Erne,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  inland 
navigation  between  Limerick,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Glonmel, 
Newry,  and  Belfast. 

"  The  commissioners  will  be  surprised  as  I  have  been,  if 
they  examine  a  map  of  Ireland,  and  note  the  important  effects 
of  such  an  improvement  as  I  now  suggest ;  and  yet^  instead  of 
that  resulting  from  a  judicious  inquiry  into  the  wants  of  Ireland 
through  the  Board  of  Works  or  the  Ordnance  survey,  it  has 
eome  to  my  knowledge  hy  mere  accident,^ 
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Mr  Mahony  be^n  the  statement  of  which  thu  10  nearly  tlie 
oondnsion,  by  saying : — 

"  I  am  a  solicitor  m  Dublin,  and  have  been  in  most  exten- 
sive practice  in  the  management  of  trust  and  other  estates  of 
great  value,  for  thirty  years.  I  am  also  a  hmded  proprietor  in 
uie  counties  of  Kerry,  Oork,  Limerick,  Wicklow,  &c. 

Whatever  Mr  Mahoaj  may  think,  the  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exploring,  not  only  the 
whole  surface  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  going  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth  and  through  the  waters  under  the  earth 
at  their  own  expense,  to  look  for  the  raw  materials  of  indus- 
try, will  think  it  remarkable  that  LeiUim,  where  the  richest 
and  most  abundant  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  Ireland  lie, 
should  be  so  easily  reached  by  navigation,  and  that  fact  only 
become  known  to  Mr  Mahony  after  thirty  years*  practice  in 
the  management  of  all  kinds  of  Irish  prepay,  and  at  last  only 
"  by  accident/' 

But  if  the  smile  which  one  feels  on  the  face  were  a  smile  of 
mirth  and  not  pity,  were  there  a  joke  in  so  £rave  and  lament- 
able a  matter,  the  best  part  of  that  joke  wo^d  be  that  Ireland 
has  been  surveyed  over  and  over  agiun,  its  mountains  measured, 
its  lakes  sounded,  its  strata  pierced,  its  minerals  analysed,  its 
fertility  estimated,  its  very  poultry  counted ;  every  conceivable 
thing  which  engineer  and  statist  can  do  to  tell  what  Ireland** 
resources  are  has  been  done,  and  by  government ;  and  more 
was  being  done  by  govconment  in  that  very  survey  for  drainaffs^ 
which  became  an  accident  to  Mr  Pierce  Mahony,  and  whieh 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  loan  of  one  million  sterling  by 
government,  for  the  drainage  of  Irish  estates  on  river  bamcs ; 
all  this  while  that  gentleman  is  complaining  of  it  being  an 
instance  of  the  neglect  of  the  government  towards  Ireland's 
wants  and  conveniences.  Ireumd  has  vast  capabihties  for 
industrial  wealth ;  but  she  has  Pierce  Mahonys  ^o  live  on 
the  industrial  capabilities  and  eat  them  in  the  bud.  Every 
germ  of  industry  that  shews  itself  in  Ireland  is  eaten  up  by 
landlords  and  lawyers.  Even  the  Arigna  mines,  in  Leitrim, 
the  only  iron  mines  yet  worked  in  that  county,  which,  swells 
with  mineral  wealth,  with  iron  and  with  coals,  have  been 
stopped  by  lawyers  and  disputatious  landlords.  An  English 
company  with  capital  to  work  the  iron  and  the  coal  were  there, 
and  found  both  plentiful — ^the  iron  ore  equal  in  quality  to  the 
ore  of  Sweden.  But  for  eight  years,  during  which  England 
has  been  calling  for  more  iron  to  make  railways  and  engines 
to  run  on  the  railways,  and  has  been  sending  her  voice  to  the 
bottom  of  her  mines  for  her  miners  to  send  up  the  iron  faster ; 
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wUle  Ireland,  too,  has  been  calling  to  England  to  make  rail- 
ways for  her ;  all  those  eight  years  that  iron  of  Leitrim  has 
been  lying  dead,  a  prey  to  rost  and  law ;  and  neither  that 
company  of  English  capitalists  nor  any  other  dares,  for  the 
law,  to  touch  the  iron  of  Leitrim.  W  hen  five  and  a  half 
of  those  eight  years  were  past,  the  *'  patriotic^  Pierce  Mahony 
heard,  ^'  by  aocident,^^  that  Leitrim  may  be  connected  with 
other  towns  by  navigation.  Two  years  and  a  half  more  have 
passed,  and  still  the  law  and  the  rust  eat  the  iron  of  Leitrim ; 
and  no  patriot  steps  forth  to  brush  either  or  both  away.  And 
in  Kerry,  though  the  iron  ore  may  not  be  eaten  by  law,  for  it 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  daylight  for  law  to  see  it  and  get 
at  it,  the  asrieulture  which  is  in  the  daylight  is  almost  entirely 
the  prey  of  lawyers  and  law ;  what  they  leave  the  potato  dis- 
ease  has  taken.  And  now  famine  is  on  all  Kerry,  not  only  for 
this  year,  but  for  years  to  come.  Little  progress,  so  little  that 
it  can  hardly  be  named,  is  making  towards  seed  sowing.  Mr 
Mahony^s  estates  are  no  exception.  The  workpeopfe  have 
been  all  the  spring  on  the  public  works,  the  best  of  the  tenants 
saying  they  cannot  aiFord  to  employ  them ;  and  now  those 
who  are  not  on  the  public  works  are  on  the  sonp  kitchens  or 
on  the  public  allowance  of  a  pound  and  a-half  of  bread  per 
day ;  the  land  lying  untilled,  and  the  landlord  doing  as  much 
to  it  as  the  man  of  the  moon. 


No.  XXV. 

0*Beuii*s  Beidov,  Countt  Clarb,  Aprii  12,  1847. 

'  The  letters  from  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  which  the  un- 
cultivated estates  of  Mr  Smith  O^Brien  and  his  neighbours  are 
described,  require  that  I  should  now  say  something  of  capital 
required  for  cultivation.  I  am  now  thirty-five  miles  from 
Smith  O^Brien^s  property ;  but  this  little  town,  and  its  long 
bridge,  were  built  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  a  king  of  Munster ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  here,  by  a  road 
which  I  have  just  travelled  over,  lives  his  brother,  Mr  Robert 
O^Brien,  whose  experience  as  a  land-agent  is  large,  and  whose 
evidence  before  the  commissioners  inquiring  into  the  '*  Law 
and  practice  of  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland'"  is  compre- 
hensive and  practical.  I  may  therefore  pause  at  this  place  on 
my  journey  to  the  north,  and  take  pen  m  hand  once  more  to 
write  of  the  land  of  the  0'*firiens. 

On  capital,  Mr  Bobert  CBrien  says : — 

**  There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  outcry  on 
the  subject  of  capital,  as  there  exists  suflBicient  in  the  country 
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for  itfl  affricaltaral  purposes,  if  it  was  applied  with  skill,  and  it 
would  then  become  reproductive,  instead  of  lying  nearly  idle 
in  the  funds  and  banks.  A  great  deal  of  money  belonging  to 
the  agricultural  classes  in  this  country  is  lying  in  bankers^ 
hands,  bearing  a  very  low  interest,  which,  if  applied  on  the 
almost  neglected  land  of  the  same  farmers,  would  yield  large 
returns ;  nor  can  any  difference  be  discovered  in  the  conduct 
of  such  persons,  arising  from  their  having  leases  or  no  leases.''^ 
Because  the  leases  are  encumbered  with  law,  and  so  full  of 
reservations  for  the  proprietors,  and  of  penalties  on  the 
tenants,  that  they  cannot  cultivate  wisely  ana  well.  Let  them 
move  spade  or  ploueh,  let  them  move  hands  or  feet,  for  the 
reclamation  of  their  land  from  waste,  the  law  is  at  them.  To 
go  into  the  strata  of  limestone  rock  under  their  farms,  and 

Siarry  it  to  make  lime  of  it  in  a  kiln  to  lay  on  their  farms, 
ey  might  as  well  go  into  a  den  of  animals  with  tusks  which 
eat  men  alive,  or  into  the  limekiln  itself,  the  lawyers  are  in- 
stantly or  ultimately  at  them,  and  consume  them  with  law. 

I  stieind  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  Shannon,  where  it  is 
approaching  the  falls  of  Castle  Connell,  and  opposite  to  me  is 
tne  farm  of  Mr  James  M^Nab,  a  Scotchman.  The  years  are 
yet  few  in  number,  only  about  fifteen,  when  all  that  farm  had 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  bog  moss  on  it.  The  grass, 
com,  and  root  crops  which  now  grow  on  those  farm  fields,  en- 
larging the  supply  of  human  food,  grow  where  the  moss  has 
been  removed.  The  moss  has  been  removed  on  a  scale  of 
greatness  and  precision  of  system  which  only  an  enterprising 
man  of  capital  could  undertake.  The  bog  which  only  fed  a 
few  wild  ducks  and  snipes  was  manufactured  into  fuel  for  the 
supply  of  Limerick  city,  giving  the  comfort  of  household  fires 
to  more  people  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  ever  had  such 
comfort  before.  Wages  were  paid  to  several  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, not  employed  ben>re,  in  cuttmg  the  moss,  and  at  a  rate 
above  the  usual  wages  of  the  county.  I  see  sixty  people  at 
work  on  the  farm  now  at  8s.  per  week,  while  ordinary  farmers 
and  gentlemen  employers  pay  only  5s.  and  6s.  per  week. 
Canals  are  cut,  and  boats  enter  from  the  Shannon,  go  through 
the  farm  where  the  land  is  reclaimed,  to  those  parts  where  it 
is  in  process  of  reclamation,  and  are  loaded  with  the  dry  fuel 
to  go  to  Limerick.  Some  of  the  workmen  said  to  me  to-day, 
as  I  passed  them  near  the  road,  ^'  God  bless  Mr  M^Nab  and 
all  his  sort !  he  makes  farm  land  where  a  snipe  could  not  live, 
and  pays  such  wages  as  never  were  paid  here  before.  Pray 
God,  Sir  Richard  gets  the  worst  of  the  law,  and  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  turning  Mr  M'Nab  out.'*^ 

This  Sir  Richard  is  the  owner  of  vast  possessions,  mea- 
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Bured  only  by  miles,  which  only  feed  snipes.  He  employs 
himself  in  feeding  horses  and  dogs,  and  in  hunting  foxes. 
His  whole  employment  is  amusement.  He  has  a  residenoo 
near  Mallow,  m  Cork,  and  another  at  Gastleconnell,  in  Li- 
merick. Horses  and  dogs  to  hunt  and  eat  corn  and  meal ; 
idle  servants  to  eat  bread  and  meat ;  a  river,  like  a  sea 
broken  out  of  bounds,  rolling  and  roaring  through  his  de- 
mesne, with  water-power  equal  to  the  mill-wheels  of  a  world 
— is  also  kept  idle :  those  are  the  signs  of  what  Sir  Richard  de 
Burgho  does  or  is  likely  to  do,  with  the  exception  that  he  is  at 
law  with  Mr  James  M'Nab,  endeavouring  to  eiect  him  from 
the  farm  on  some  informality  in  the  lease.  A  similar  lease 
under  which  Mr  Watson,  another  tenant,  held,  has  been  ab- 
rogated, owing  to  the  legal  technicalities  not  being  complied 
with,  and  it  is  generally  feared  that  Mr  M^'NaVs  lease  will  be 
broken  in  the  same  way. 

Had  he  taken  the  bog  on  lease,  and  kept  it  to  breed  snipes 
and  frogs,  miasmatic  fevers  and  famine,  he  might  have  hela  it 
without  his  lease  being  questioned.  But  to  nave  cattle  and 
com,  and  healthy  farm  fields,  and  to  have  much  to  sell  to  a 
population  who  require  much,  and  the  profit  going  into  his 
pocket,  strikes  the  mind  of  the  De  Burgho,  chief  of  an  ancient 
race,  as  an  injustice  to  him,  and  he  must  try  to  get  a  share  to 
help  him  to  maintain  his  dignity,  his  hounds,  horses,  and  idle 
servants.  The  lawyers  tell  him  how  to  get,  not  only  a  share, 
but  the  whole ;  and  so  he  goes  to  law. 

The  more  honest,  and  I  shall  venture  to  say  the  more  ho- 
nourable and  dignified  way  of  getting  possession  of  such  farm 
fields  as  those  brought  from  beneath  the  barren  moss  by  James 
M^Nab,  to  beautify  a  country  and  feed  its  people,  is  for  Sir 
Richard  de  Burgho  to  go  to  work  and  clear  a  bog  for  himself. 
He  has  many  more  to  besin  upon.  Hundreds  of  people  in 
Gastleconnell  and  O'Briens  Bridge  are  without  work  and 
food ;  the  com,  and  meal,  and  bread,  and  meat  which  he  feeds 
idle  horses,  dogs,  and  servants  upon,  would  afford  them  wages 
and  food  to  begin  work  upon. 

At  all  events,  his  success  in  taking  Mr  Watson's  property 
from  him,  and  his  attempt  to  take  that  of  Mr  M'Nab,  though 
both  held  on  lease,  will  not  encourage  other  men  of  capital 
and  enterprise  to  try  to  create  fertility  and  fulness  out  of  bar- 
renness and  famine.  And,  if  he  succeeds,  one  other  warning 
will  be  given  to  agriculturists  to  put  their  money  in  the  bank, 
even  at  a  low  per  centage,  rather  than  risk  it  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  as  Mr  Robert  O'Brien  says  they  do. 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  say — 

37 
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**  The  tillage  is  carried  on  with  a  very  small  amount  of  oapi- 
tal  by  the  ^free  crop^  system.  And  if  they  do  purohaso 
manure,  they  consume  the  crop  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  lit- 
tle return  to  the  capital,  and,  by  their  crops,  take  out  of  the 
land  rather  more  than  they  put  into  it.  Hence  the  frequent 
SGulures  in  the  overworked  soil.^ 

The  term  *'  free  crop^  is  thus  explained  : — 

^'  The  labourer,  not  having  land  of  his  own,  eathers,  during 
the  year,  heaps  of  manure,  and  in  spring  applies  to  the  far- 
mers who  have  land  and  not  manure,  who  suffer  him  to  put 
the  manure  on  the  land  and  cultivate  a  crop  of  potatoes; 
and,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  sometimes  a  sum 
of  money  is  paid,  varying  from  4s.  to  L.l  per  quarter  of  an 
Irish  acre,  in  addition  to  the  manure,  by  the  labourer.^ 

It  is  always  on  very  poor  land  where  this  '^  free  crop^  of 
the  labourer  is  permitted.  Much  of  his  own  time  and  all  the 
time  of  his  family  is  employed  in  collecting  this  manure  on  the 
roads,  while,  strange  to  say,  the  very  farmer  on  whose  farm  it 
is  to  be  applied— on  land  exhausted  by  three,  four,  or  five 
crops  without  manure — is  allowing  the  streamlets  and  rivers  to 
carry  away  the  natural  riches  of  his  cow  sheds,  stables,  and 
farm  yard.  This  waste  of  manure  is  universal ;  but  the  free 
crop  system  is  not  universal. 

Having  explained  the  meaning  of  that  term,  Mr  O^Brien 
proceeds  to  say  that  no  attempt  to  establish  agricultural 
societies  has  succeeded,  because  the  only  parties  having  an 
interest  in  tillage  or  a  desire  to  Bee  it  extended,  are  the  poor- 
est of  the  farmers,  not  able  to  support  agricultural  societies ; 
and — 

'^  The  gentry  generally  hold  rich  lands,  which  are  kept  for 
pasture,  and  do  not  as  a  class  feel  so  direct  a  sympathy  with 
those  who  occupy  the  waste  and  poor  lands.  A  fiirmer,  with 
little  or  no  capital,  through  the  medium  of  conacre  and  free 
crops,  can  sufficiently  manage  to  hold  a  tillage  farm ;  but  he 
must  have  capital  to  hold  it  as  a  pasture  farm.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  tillage  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  landlords  have  inserted 
covenants  in  their  leases  against  breaking  pasture  land.^ 

Mr  Smith  O'Brien  is  one  of  those  who  do  so,  while  he 
amuses  himself  with  crying  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  aa  if  it 
would  repeal  the  covenants  between  him  and  his  tenants.  If 
he  would  do  his  part  as  a  landlord  towards  providing  that  food 
for  Ireland  which  he  blames  the  government  for  not  providing, 
he  will  repeal  those  covenants,  and  set  himself  to  teach  his 
tenants  how  to  make  their  farms  productive  of  food ;  he  will 
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build  habitable  houses  for  them  and  for  the  cattle,  and  con- 
trive to  drain  the  meadow  springs  into  the  rivulets,  instead  of 
allowing  the  rivulets  to  take  the  farm-yard  manure. 

Mr  fiobert  O'Brien  continues — 

"  Generally,  it  may  be  established  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  only 
the  poor  lands  which  have  been  cottiered,  (tilled  by  a  cottier 
tenantry ;)  for,  while  the  population  is  very  large  and  poor  on 
the  hilly  lands,  you  may  nnd  but  a  comparatively  small  popu- 
lation on  the  rich  lands.^ 

This  has  arisen  from  the  clearance  system.  Under  the  old 
forty  shilling  freeholds,  previous  to  1829,  the  people,  if  cleared 
from  the  rich  lands  on  the  levels,  were  sent  to  the  mountains 
to  farm  there,  for  the  sake  of  their  votes.  Many  of  the  hills 
were  occupied  by  those  people  rent  free,  for  the  sake  of  their 
votes  ;  but  when  they  were  disfranchised  they  were  called  upon 
to  pay  rent,  and  ejected  wherever  the  land  was  worth  taking 
possession  of,  if  they  did  not  pay  rent.  If  thus  cleared  away 
there,  they  swelled  the  measure  of  pauperism  in  the  towns ; 
if  left  there,  they  became  the  parents  of  pauper  families  on  the 
hills.  All  that  the  landlords  of  the  levels  did  or  cared  for 
was  to  keep  them  either  on  the  hills  or  in  the  towns,  or  to 
get  them  off  to  England  or  America,  or  anywhere,  so  as  they 
did  not  come  down  to  take  the  grass  from  the  horned  cattle 
which  were  feeding  to  go  to  England  for  rent. 

Mr  O^Brien  proceeds  thus,  in  corroboration  of  similar  state- 
ments made  by  me  in  previous  letters,  before  I  knew  that  I 
had  such  a  valuable  witness — 

"  The  consolidation  of  farms  is  generally  that  of  a  number 
of  small  farms  in  tillage,  giving  subsistence  and  labour  to 
whole  families,  into  large  pasture  farms  not  requiring  any 
labour ;  for  a  single  herdsman,  who  receives  no  money  wages, 
will  be  able  t<^  do  all  the  labour  required  on  a  large  farm, 
which,  if  kept  in  tillage,  would  employ  a  great  many 
hands.*** 

Yet  on  the  farms  of  Gahermoyle,  belonging  to  Mr  Smith 
O^Brien,  and  on  others  near  them,  even  the  herdsmen  have 
been  all  the  winter  and  spring  on  the  relief  lists  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  the  farmers,  to  save  the  herdsman^s  diet  in  the 
farm-houses,  consenting  to  let  some  sister,  or  aunt,  or  mother, 
do  the  herding,  that  the  herdsman  might  go  and  earn  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  per  day  on  the  relief  works,  an  amount 
of  wages  never  paid,  never  heard  of,  never  dreamt  of  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before — wages  which  even  Mr  Smith 
O'^Brien,  while  railing  at  the  government  for  not  paying 
enough,  would  not  come  within  fourpence  of  to  his  labourers 
in  Gahermoyle  demesne. 
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Relative  to  the  increase  of  pauper  gentry,  Mr  Bobert 
O'Brien  aaya — 

*^The  great  value  of  land  during  the  war  induced  many 
who  were  of  a  respectable  farming  class  to  sublet  their  lands, 
and  set  up  to  be  gentlemen ;  and  one  frequently  meets  with 
people  who  say  their  father  had  L.lOO,  L.200,  &c.  Sryear  oat 
of  such  and  such  lands/' 

This  is  another  testimony  against  war,  and  against  any 
policy  of  government,  peaceful  or  warlike,  which  shall  foroe 
consumption  faster  than  production.  Armies  are  paid  out 
of  taxes  upon  industir,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
men  and  women  are  drawn  from  employment  nationally  pro- 
fitable to  supply  the  armies  with  food  and  clothing  which  is 
nationally  unprofitable.  It  is  another  testimony  against 
forcing  money  into  circulation  in  greater  amount  than  the 
industry  of  the  nation  requires  to  keep  it  in  motion.  A  large 
supply  of  money  let  loose,  or  forced  into  circulation,  does  not 
necessarily  give  an  impulse  to  industry  and  to  the  production 
of  real  national  wealth.  Its  good  or  evil  effects  depend  on 
the  currents  it  gets  into— whether  it  sets  people  to  consume 
without  producing  something  that  is  useful  to  others,  or  sets 
them  to  produce  more  than  they  consume.  In  the  time  of 
the  war  it  not  only  excited  a  vast  consumption,  but  from  the 
universal  ignorance  of  industrial  economy  which  then  prevailed 
— and  which,  though  not  universal,  still  prevails — ^the  occu- 
piers of  land,  when  the  flood-tide  of  an  over-high  circulation 
mado  eddies  at  their  doors,  ceased  to  work,  and  ceased  to 
direct  the  money  which  flowed  to  their  doors  to  the  farm- fields 
to  pay  for  more  labour,  to  produce  more  corn ;  they  took  the 
money  and  retired  with  it  to  eat  com  without  working ;  they 
set  themselves  up  as  consumers,  ceased  to  be  producers,  with- 
drew the  national  capital  from  production,  and  turned  the 
current  into  a  wrong  channel. 

The  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  in  crying  for  money  to 
be  poured  into  Ireland,  and  also  in  seeking  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  idle  consumers  compelled  to  reside  in  the  country 
— the  absentee  landlords,  horses,  hounds,  and  non-producing 
servants— do  not  seem  to  know  that  more  consumption  without 
more  production  will  only  make  the  country  poorer.  Mr  Smith 
O'Brien,  who  proposed  a  few  weeks  ago  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence of  landowners,  under  a  penalty  of  a  tax  of  ten  percent, 
on  their  incomes,  is  himself  an  instance  of  a  landlord  who 
takes  rent,  buys  food,  clothes,  and  personal  service  with 
the  rent,  and  adds  no  value  to  his  land  or  to  anything  on  the 
land. 

Even  those  who  get  together  a  few  thousand  pounds  by 
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trade  in  Limerick,  or  in  other  Irish  towns,  with  the  exception 

frobably  of  Belfast,  set  up  as  gentry.  A  tradesman  with 
i.10,000  in  the  bank,  thinks  it  time  to  retire  from  business, 
and  hunt,  and  keep  a  carriage  and  servants.  The  English 
manufacturers  and  merchants  do  not  withdraw  from  business, 
to  keep  a  retinue  of  servants  and  animals  to  consume  food 
and  clothing,  and  produce  nothing,  as  soon  as  they  have  the 
means  of  retiring  to  be  gentry  out  of  business.  They  add  the 
profits  of  one  year  to  the  capital  of  the  year  before,  and  do 
more  business,  create  a  greater  amount  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  human  requirements,  and  enable  a  greater  number 
of  human  oireatures  to  obtain  them. 


No.  XXVI. 

On  the  Value  of  Small  Farms. 

Small  farms  are  a  favourite  theme  with  certain  parties  in 
England.  To  relieve  the  competition  for  labour  they  would 
introduce  a  competition  for  land.  Let  us  glance  at  the  results 
of  competition  for  land  in  Ireland,  and  the  evidence  shewing 
how  many  acres  are  required  in  difierent  counties  to  maintain 
a  small  farmer  and  his  family. 

Antrim: — Mr  John  O'^Hara,  a  farmer  who  follows  an 
improved  style  of  agriculture,  was  asked  : — '^  Can  you  state  the 
$malle$t  quantity  of  land  upon  whieh^  in  your  opinion,  a  farmer 
could  support  himself  toithout  extraneous  assistance^  such  as 
manufactures  or  anything  else  T 

^'  /  would  not  say  less  than  ten  or  twelve  acreSy  (Irish,  equi- 
valent to  sixteen  or  nineteen  English,)  from  the  mode  of  farming 
which  is  at  present  practised.'" 

He  gives  the  details  of  the  cultivation  of  8  acres,  15  perches, 
26^  yards  English  measure,  under  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
shews,  at  the  end  of  the  statement,  *^  Balance  for  the  labourer 
and  his  family,  L.14 :  8s.^ 

I  do  not  find  any  other  witness  in  Antrim  giving  evidence 
on  the  same  subject. 

Armagh. — Mr  Blacker,  land-agent : — '*  It  is  considered  in 
England  that  twelve  acres  are  fully  sufiicient  for  the  support 
of  a  family,  but  in  Sussex  five  acres  have  been  found  sufficient. 
According  to  the  ordinary  method  of  culture  it  would  require 
a  great  deal  more,  but  in  the  case  alluded  to  in  Sussex  the 
improved  method  of  culture  is  carried  into  effect ;  the  house- 
feeding  and  tanks  have  produced  their  effects. 

Oarlow. — No  evidence  on  this  subject. 

Oavan. — None. 
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Oi^ABE. — Bev.  Mr  Oorbett,  parish  priesi: — *^  Six  or  seyen 
acres  (nine  and  a  half  to  eleven  Englisn)  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  family  on  an  improved  system  of  agriculture.^ 

Mr  Gibson,  farmer : — '*  The  smallest  farm  upon  which  a 
family  can  support  themselves  is  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  Eng^ 
lish  acres  of  medium  land.*" 

Mr  Eeane,  land-agent : — '*  From  seven  to  ten  English  acres 
are  sufficient  to  support  a  family.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  the  support  of  a 
family  is  reckoned  from  the  standard  of  diet  common  to 
Ireland.  In  the  succeeding  quotations  I  have  rendered  the 
Irish  acres  into  English  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  botii  mea- 
sures. 

Cork. — ^Mr  Barry,  farmer : — ^'  The  smallest  farm  sufficient 
to  support  a  farmer  and  family  is  thirty-two  acres.^ 

Mr  Biggs,  farmer  and  land  proprietor : — *'  Less  than  thirty- 
two  acres  of  average  land  is  insufficient  to  support  a  family.^ 

Mr  Burke,  land  proprietor : — ^'  Less  than  thirteen  or  sixteen 
acres  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  farmer  and  family.^ 

Mr  De  la  Oour,  land-agent : — ^^  Thirty-two  acres  are  capable 
of  supporting  a  family.^ 

Mr  Hunt,  land-agent: — ^' Farms  of  from  thirty-two  to 
forty-eight  acres  requisite  to  support  families.^ 

Donegal. — No  direct  evidence  is  tendered  on  this  subject  in 
Donegal.  But  on  the  estate  of  Lord  George  Hill,  at  Gwee- 
dore,  which  has  attracted  much  public  notice,  the  farms  vary 
in  size  from  four  and  three-quarter  acres  to  sixteen.  By  a 
new  system  of  culture  those  farms  were  supposed  to  be  p^v 
forming  a  great  social  revolution  among  the  rural  population. 
Lord  George  Hill  published  ''  Facts  from  Gweedore ;  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  effort  of  dividing  all  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  into  farms  of  two,  three,  and  four  acres,  republished 
the  "  facts^'  to  strengthen  them  in  their  efforts  in  W  oroester- 
shire  and  Hertfordshire.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  tenants 
of  Gweedore  are  without  food,  and  would  have  died  on  their 
farms  but  for  the  com  which  commerce  has  brought  from 
foreign  shores  to  supply  them,  and  but  for  the  funds  which  the 
commercial  strength  of  England  has  supplied  to  buy  that  com. 

Down. — Mr  Shai*man  Crawford,  land  proprietor  and  M.P. : 
— "  I  think  that  the  portion  of  land  which  a  labouring  man 
should  have  would  in  some  degree  depend  on  t/ie  extent  of 
employment  which  he  could  aet ;  if  he  has  constant  employment 
by  hired  labour,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  he  would 
i*equire  less  land.  If  he  is  to  be  dependent  for  his  subsistence 
on  the  land  he  holds  he  would  require  more.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  man  wholly  dependent  on  the  land  he  holds  for 
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sappori,  ooald  support  himBelf  and  his  family  comfortably 
havmg  six  statute  aores  of  land,  and  be  capable  of  paying  a 
fair  rent,  provided  he  applied  it  in  the  best  manner  to  the 
production  of  food.^^ 

Mr  Crawford  eoes  on  to  say  that  two  acres  may  be  made 
to  grow  the  food  for  a  family,  if  that  family  has  employment 
elsewhere  than  on  those  two  acres  to  earn  wages.  There  need 
be  no  question  about  that;  the  question  arises  upon  the 
getting  of  the  wages.  If  it  were  possible  for  all  the  working 
men  of  Lancashire  to  have  two  acres  and  their  workshop 
wages,  the  small  farm  system  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 
But  they  cannot  live  upon  two  acres  in  Worcestershire  and 
work  in  the  workshops  of  Lancashire. 

Dublin. — No  evidence.  Nor  would  it  be  applicable  if  there 
was.  The  county  of  Dublin  is  small,  and  the  produce  of  the 
miniature  farms  is  sold  in  the  city,  and  shipped  to  £ngland  to 
people  engaged  in  trade.  According  to  Mr  O^Gonnor^s  book 
on  Small  Farms,  the  intention  is  to  divide  Great  Britain,  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  destroying  the  manufacturing  system. 
Yet  he  calculates  all  the  prices  to  be  received  for  farm  produce 
sold  and  consumed  off  the  farm  to  be  the  same  as  the  prices 
of  1843,  the  year  when  the  book  was  written. 

Fermanagh. — Mr  Mair  and  Mr  Mylne  :  — "  We  are  both 
agriculturists,  brought  from  Scotland  by  Lord  Erne,  to 
instruct  the  farmers  in  improved  cultivation.  House  feed- 
ing has  been  much  introduced  since  we  came  here  among 
the  small  farmers.  They  are  feeling  the  benefit  of  the 
improved  system  verv  much.  (Mr  Mylne) — Ten  acres  is 
small  enougn  for  any  farmer.  (Mr  Mair) — I  think  if  he  has 
nobody  but  himself,  five  is  enough  for  him  to  work  by  the 
spade.  It  will  take  two  men  to  labour  ten  acres  by  the 
spade." 

^'  You  think  a  man  could  maintain  Jiimself  on  five  aores  T — 
'^  Yes ;  if  they  have  large  families  they  could  go  out  to 
service.'' 

But  if  each  family  in  the  kingdom  had  five  acres,  and  there 
were  no  manufactures  and  commerce,  existing  exclusively  as 
such,  where  would  be  the  service  to  go  to !  And  when  there 
was  no  service  to  go  to,  nor  commercial  cities,  nor  manufac- 
turing districts,  where  would  be  the  farms  of  five  acres  ?  They 
would  be  divided  among  the  children  as  they  grew  up,  as  the 
case  is  now  in  Ireland  and  France,  and  reduced  to  perches  and 
farm  ridges  measured  only  by  the  yard.  If  not  so  divided, 
the  children  would  have  to  go  to  try  their  hands  at  trade 
again ;  make  an  effort  to  establish  manufactures  and  commerce 
again.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  let  them  remain,  and  let 
every  working  man  endeavour  to  raise  himself,  and  help  to 
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raise  those  around  him,  above  his  present  social  level,  bv  the 
acquisition  of  property  which  he  can  hold,  and  still  retain  his 
employment  in  the  places  of  manufactures  and  commerce ! 

Gal  WAY. — Reverend  Mr  Griffin,  parish  priest : — "  Farms  of 
four  and  three  quarters  acres  of  good  land,  near  the  sea,  for 
manure,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family,  if  employed  in  the 
fisheries;' 

Kerry. — Mr  Holme,  land-agent : — "  Farms  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  acres  are  sufficient,  if  cultivated  by  spade,  to  support 
and  supply  labour  to  a  family/' 

KiLDARE. — Mr  Wilson,  farmer  and  agent : — "  Competition 
for  smaU  farms  very  great.'' 

Kilkenny. — Mr  Beade,  land  proprietor : — "  The  size  of 
farms  is  becoming  smaller  from  the  increase  of  population. 
Less  than  sixteen  acres  not  sufficient  to  support  a  farmer." 

Kinq'^s  County. — Mr  Lacy,  farmer  : — "  A  farm  of  sixteen 
acres  is  the  least  which  can  support  a  family." 

Mr  J.  H.  Walsh,  land  proprietor,  of  King^s  County,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  parish  of  Drum,  in  Roscommon, 
presented  a  statement  carefully  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the 
number  of  acres  occupied  by  three  classes  of  occupants,  their 
rents  and  social  condition.  The  most  important  portions  are 
here  quoted ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tne  dietary  of 
the  farmers  and  families  refers  to  1844  and  years  of  ordinary 
prosperity,  when  dependent  on  their  acres  of  land,  and  not,  as 
m  1847,  when  the  commerce  of  England  is  feeding  them  from 
foreign  shores. 

"  Total  small  farms,  838.  Of  these  there  are,  first  class, 
J  46 ;  in  second  class,  484 ;  in  third  class,  208.  The  average 
acres  of  the  holdings  is  ten  English  acres  ;  rent,  L.6  :  15  :  8 
each  farm.   (The  precise  measure  of  each  seems  to  be  omitted.) 

*^  Diet — Class  I. — Potatoes  and  milk  in  abundance ;  oatmeal, 
butter,  and  eggs,  four  months  ;  meat  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
years. 

"  Class  II. — Potatoes ;  milk  half  the  year ;  butter,  eggs,  and 
meal  occasionally ;  meat  twice  a-year. 

"  Class  111. — Potatoes  insufficient;  milk,  none ;  eggs  and 
meal  rarely ;  meal  perhaps  twice  a-year." 

Leitrim. — Reverend  Mr  Evers,  parish  priest : — "  The  ave- 
rage size  of  farms  is  six  or  eight  acres ;  many  from  two  to  four 
acres.  It  requires  a  farm  to  contain  from  eight  te  twelve 
acres  to  support  a  family." 

Limerick. — Mr  Roche,  farmer : — "  A  farm  of  sixteen  acres 
sufficient  to  support  a  family  comfortably." 

Mr  Monsell,  land  proprietor,  states  that  there  is  no  class  of 
labourers  in  Limerick  county  who  depend  entirely  on  money 
wages.     He  pays  some  of  his  labourers  by  giving  them  land, 
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they  paying  the  rent  in  labour ;  and  to  others  he  gives  conacre, 
potato  ground  for  one  crop  only.  He  says  he  endeavours  to 
regulate  the  wages  in  some  degree  according  to  the  size  of  the 
families,  by  giving  one  shillipg  in  summer  and  tenpence  in 
winter ;  "  no  other  person  in  the  county,"  he  says,  "  giving 
more  than  eightpence." 

In  the  letter  dated  from  Rathkeale,  which  gave  an  account 
of  the  county  as  seen  from  the  road  between  Limerick  and 
that  place,  the  agriculture  was  probably  made  to  appear  better 
than  it  really  is.  I  mentioned  the  village  of  Patrick'^s  Well. 
Mr  Monsell,  speaking  of  his  attendance  at  the  petty  sessions 
as  a  magistrate  at  that  place,  says,  on  the  26th  of  Aug.  1844 — 

"  It  is  decidedly  desirable  to  have  niy  labourers  holding  their 
ground  immediately  from  myself.  There  was  a  curious  in- 
stance occurred  at  the  petty  sessions  at  Patrick^s  Well  on 
Friday  last ;  there  was  a  man  who  appeared  before  us,  and  it 
came  out  in  the  course  of  his  examination  that  he  paid  thirty 
dayi  work  for  four  perches  of  ground^  and  he  built  a  houee  upon 
the  ground  himself.  The  person  he  held  from  held  eight  acres 
and  a-half,  and  he  paid  L.8  :  8  :  5  per  acre,  the  outside  value 
of  the  land  being  about  L.2  the  acre.  He  held  it  from  a  mid- 
dleman, and  that  middleman  from  another,  and  he  held  it 
again  from  the  head  landlord ;  and  I  should  say  such  cases  are 
not  rare.**' 

Here  we  have  the  competition  for  land  producing  five  gra- 
dations of  tenant  misery,  the  lowest  tenant  paying  for  four 
Eerches  of  land,  the  work  of  thirty  days,  and  building  his 
ovel  besides.  Yet  with  those  appalling  facts  known  to  him, 
Mr  Feargus  CGonnor,  himself  an  Irish  middleman  once,  and 
deriving  whatever  knowledge  he  has  of  agriculture  from  his 
experience  as  a  middleman  who  lived  on  the  rents  of  a  wretched 
under  tenancy,  attempts  to  introduce  this  pernicious  com- 
petition for  land  in  England,  by  parcelling  the  English  soil 
into  two  acre,  three  acre,  and  four  acre  farms  to  begin  with. 
At  least  he  attempts  to  make  the  working-men  of  England 
believe  that  they  would  be  independent  of  the  waees  of  labour 
and  the  competition  in  wages  if  they  had  the  land . 

Mr  Monsell  proceeds : — 

^'  Subletting  and  dividing  of  farms  still  continues ;  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  people  endeavouring  to  divide  even  very  small  farms 
for  the  sake  of  allocating  portions  to  their  children." 

Would  not  all  England,  if  divided,  as  propounded  by  Mr 
Feargus  O^Connor,  into  small  farms  of  four  acres,  have  to  be 
divided  again  to  allocate  portions  to  chartist  children !  Listen 
to  the  questions  and  answers  which  expose  the  poverty  of  those 
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parts  of  Ireland  where  the  population  in  desperation  are  still 
able  to  get  some  of  the  land  to  divide : — 

^*  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  general  effect  of  the  system  f* 
— ^'  The  general  effect  is  to  produce  wretchedness  and  misery 
beyond  description.  The  condition  of  the  labourers  who  do 
not  receive  constant  employment  is  very  miserable  indeed.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  make  a  list  of  the  persons  in  my  parish, 
in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  employment  given  to  the  poor, 
and  they  are  a  good  deal  looked  after,  and  I  find  the  people 
are  in  general  in  a  very  destitute  state.  Out  of  60O  or  700, 
there  are  158  in  a  state  of  very  great  destitution ;  they  are  in 
a  state  of  great  poverty,  because  they  are  only  paiily  em- 
ploved.'' 

Y  et  those  people  have,  on  an  average,  more  than  the  breadth 
of  land  to  each  family  that  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  chartist 
prizeholders  in  England ;  and  it  is  better  land  than  that  at 
O'^Oonnorville,  or  any  other  in  the  county  of  Hertford.     It  may 
be  alleged  that  the  rent  in  Ireland  oats  up  the  produce  and 
the  profit,  and  that  the  chartist  prizeholders  would  be  diffe- 
rently circumstanced,  having  no  rent  to  pay.     But  their  liabi- 
lities are  equal  to  a  heavy  rent  at  the  very  outset ;  while  the 
absence  of  rent  does  not  save  the  occupiers  from  destitution 
when  the  land  is  minutelv  subdivided.     Mr  Monsell  continues : 

^'  There  is  one  spot  m  the  parish  where  the  proprietor  al- 
lowed people  to  settle  and  charged  them  no  rent,  ana  the  state 
of  absolute  destitution  in  which  those  people  are  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe.^^     (This  was  in  1844.) 

*'  Are  those  people,  generally  speaking,  willing  to  work  if 
they  can  get  it ! — "  Yes,  perfectly  willing.*" 

One  source  of  the  delusion  under  which  working  men  in 
England  have  been  induced  to  become  shareholders  in  Feargus 
O^Connor^s  land  company  is  the  fictitious  quantity  of  produce 
alleged  by  him  to  be  derivaUe  fron^  the  land. 

But  I  shall  not  at  present  pursue  the  subject  further.  The 
English  working  population  have  neither  been  so  well  cared 
for,  nor  have  they  cared  so  well  for  themselves,  as  should  have 
been  and  as  will  be ;  but  it  is  not  by  a  syst^n  of  general  pau- 
perism upon  minute  portions  of  land  that  they  are  to  make  a 
change  for  the  better — ^they  must  go  forward,  not  turn  back. 
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No.  XXVII. 

Journey  from  Banagher  to  Birr,  King's  County. 

I  found  myself  a  few  days  ago  seated  on  one  of  Bianooni^B 
cars  with  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  Our  con- 
versation turned  upon  topics  of  common  interest,  which  I  have 
not  before  written  of  in  this  series  of  letters.  It  is  therefore 
repeated  here. 

Whistler — Why  is  this  arch  broken  down  half  the  width  of 
the  road !  It  seems  dangerous  to  drive  here,  even  in  daylight ; 
it  must  be  worse  at  night ;  why  is  the  arch  broken ! 

Clergyman — It  was  broken  by  the  people,  in  the  night  time, 
three  months  ago,  under  the  impression,  silly  creatures,  that 
they  would  prevent  the  transport  of  meal  from  Birr  to  the 
Shannon.  The  mills  at  Birr  grind  meal,  and  it  is  taken  by 
this  road  to  Shannon  harbour,  and  from  thence  by  canal  to 
Dublin.  The  poor  ignorant  people  saw  it  going,  and  fearing 
that  none  would  be  left  in  King^s  county,  they  attempted  to 
break  down  the  bridges — this  and  another  between  Banagher 
and  Birr.  They  found  the  masonry  too  hard  for  them  to 
make  fast  progress,  and  the  police  were  brought  upon  them 
before  they  got  more  mischief  done  than  you  see.  The 
peasantry  here  are  very  ignorant. 

Whimer — I  am  glad  to  have  at  last  met  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  does  not  justify  such  an  interference  with  the  free  buying, 
selling,  and  carrying  of  com  and  flour. 

Clergyman — What !  ain  I  to  understand  by  your  sayine  so, 
that  you  have  met  any  person,  holding  a  respectable  position 
in  society,  who  has  justified  such  an  interference  with  the 
conveyance  of  com  and  flour  I 

Whistler — The  county  newspaper,  the  county  gentlemen, 
magistrates,  priests,  and  all  the  clergy  whom  I  have  hitherto 
met  in  conversation,  until  I  met  you,  not  only  have  justified 
such  an  interference,  they  have  advocated  it,  and  condemned 
the  government  in  angry  words  because  such  violence  to  the 
free  buying,  selling,  and  transport  of  food  has  not  been  general 
throughout  Ireland.  The  last  time  I  was  in  a  clergyman's 
society  he  said  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  answerable  for  all 
the  deaths  arising  from  famine  in  Ireland.  He  said  the 
government  should  have  interfered  to  bring  down  the  prices 
of  com  and  meal,  and  to  take  the  trade  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  merchants. 

Clergyman — And  so  do  I  say.  Indeed  I  am  as  forward  as 
any  one  you  will  find  to  say  that  government  is  answerable 
for  the  starvation  of  the  people.     But  there  is  no  analogy 
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between  that  and  the  poor  ignorant  people  breaking  down  the 
bridffe  to  interrupt  the  traffic  of  the  road,  is  there ! 

Trhistler — There  is.  The  analogy  would  be  perfect,  the 
ignorance,  error,  and  mischief  the  same  in  both  cases,  were  it 
not  that  the  education  and  ability  to  reflect  calmly  of  gentle- 
men like  yourself  makes  your  case  worse  than  that  of  the  igno- 
rant peasantry.  You  would  have  government  to  do  violence 
to  the  usual  channels  of  commerce,  which  are  as  indispensable 
to  the  procurance  of  food  and  its  minute  distribution  over  the 
kingdom,  as  those  roads  and  bridges  are  over  the  Eing^s  county. 

Clergyman — Well  now,  really,  upon  my  word  you  surprise 
me — quite  surprise  me ;  do  you  compare  and  class  together  a 
crime  of  an  ignorant  and  excited  mob  of  people  wiu  an  act 
which  would  have  been  the  glory  of  an  enlightened  ministry, 
if  we  had  been  blest  with  one ! 

Whistler — But  I  deny  that  the  ministry  which  would  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  buying  com  and  grinding  and  distri- 
buting meal  to  the  whole  Irish  nation  would  have  been 
a  blessing,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  a  curse  to 
Ireland  and  to  England.  The  merchants  are  now  bringing 
corn  in  such  quantities  that  the  prices  are  falling  every  day, 
and  will  fall.  Had  the  Queen''s  ministers  gone  into  the  com 
markets  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  merchants,  they  could  not 
have  bought  such  quantities  of  corn  but  at  an  enormous  price, 
if  at  all.  They  must  have  paid  the  merchants  to  buy  the  com, 
and  have  competed  for  the  freightage  of  ships.  As  it  is,  the 
merchants  buy  the  corn  without  being  paid  by  government  to 
do  so,  and  they  get  ships  to  carry  it  without  government  com- 
peting with  them  and  raising  the  price  of  freights.  And  had 
government  not  gone  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  but 
passed  a  law  or  decree  that  com,  when  brought  here  by  the 
merchants,  should  be  sold  at  a  certain  low  price — the  mer- 
chants, supposing  this  law  to  have  been  applied  to  them  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  would  not  have  been  now  pouring  in  the 
hundreds  of  heavily  laden  com  ships  every  week  into  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  We  should  now  have  com  high  in 
price,  with  absolute  famine  for  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
even  mercantile  enterprise  could  not  subdue.  As  it  is,  we 
have  now  a  fair  prospect  of  com  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  clergyman  remains  silent  for  several  minutes.  We 
meet  and  pass  a  jaunting  car,  on  which  is  seated  Mr  Jones, 
the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  another  gentleman, 
and  he  asks  our  driver  who  the  other  gentleman  with  Mr 
Jones  is.  The  driver  supposes  him  to  be  one  of  the  assistant 
engineers.  We  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  and  pass  some 
men  and  women  breaking  stones  for  the  roads,  and  an  over- 
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fleer  and  a  check-clerk  measuring  some  of  the  stone  heaps  to 
settle  the  payment.  We  go  a  little  farther,  and  meet  a  pay- 
olerk  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  a  car,  with  a  guard  of  polico 
over  him  and  the  money  he  carries.  At  last  my  reverend 
companion  speaks. 

Look  there !  see  what  mismanagement,  to  have  all  thosf  offi- 
cials under  the  Board  of  Works,  drawing  the  money  in  salaries 
which  the  poor  people  should  receive  as  relief.  The  last  pub- 
lished return  or -persons  employed  and  of  cash  paid  by  the 
Board  of  Works — ^the  return  for  the  week  ending  on  the  20th 
of  March,  gives — here  it  is ;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket-book — 
gives  a  total  of  685,932  persons,  of  whom  664,432  were  on  the 
roads,  and  20,490  employed  on  drainage.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  was  L.228,940,  of  which  sum  the  superintendence  costs 
not  less  than  L.22,454.  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  so  many 
persons  at  such  salaries  should  be  employed  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  those  works,  and  yet  with  their  great  absorption  of 
the  public  money  acting  most  inefficiently,  and  not  giving  sa- 
tisfaction to  any  one  t 

Whistler. — And  not  giving  satisfaction  though  well  paid. 
Even  good  pay  does  not  seem  powerful  enough  to  obtain  a 
thoroughly  practical  staff  of  working  public  officers.  Time 
and  practice  are  required  before  12,000  men  can  fully  under- 
stand their  several  duties  and  perform  them  efficientlv.  But 
if  12,000  officers  are  required  for  these  relief  works,  which  are 
chiefly  in  dieging  earth  and  breaking  stones,  and  are  not  able, 
numerous  though  they  be,  to  keep  the  people  honest  in  the 
handling  of  shovelfuls  of  earth  and  barrowfuls  of  stones,  nor 

Suite  able  to  keep  all  of  themselves  honest,  how  many  officers 
o  you  think  would  have  been  required  to  buy  corn  over  all 
the  world,  ship  it  at  foreign  ports,  land  it  in  Irish  ports,  hire 
storehouses  for  it,  send  it  to  the  mills  to  be  ground,  pay  for 
conveyance  and  for  grinding,  sell  the  meal  wholesale  at  the 
mills  and  stores,  and  retail  m  every  parish  and  village  in  Ire- 
land ;  keeping  accounts  in  ledgers,  for  the  satisfaction  of  par- 
liament, of  every  pound  weight  and  half  pound  of  meal  sold  f 
Has  it  been  a  subject  of  calculation  with  you,  to  try  to  reach, 
even  at  a  guess,  the  number  of  officials  who  would  have  been 
required  to  carry  on  a  system  of  government  corn  and  provi- 
sion dealing,  and  book-keeping  of  that  magnitude!  They 
would  have  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  thousands,  as  the  engineers 
and  overseers  on  the  relief  works  are,  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  All  the  clerks,  book-keepers,  and  mercantile  ser- 
vants in  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  called  from 
private  employment,  and  would  have  been  still  too  few  in  num- 
ber.   A  supervision  to  secure  honesty  would  have  been  utterly 
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imposeible.  Peculation  and  fraud  would  have  be^i  univeraaL 
Merchants  would  have  ceased  to  engage  in  the  com  trade,  and 
government  would  have  been  obliged  to  engage  the  merchantu 
as  public  servants.  Supplies  of  com  would  not  and  could  not 
have  poured  into  the  country  as  they  are  now  pouring  in.  We 
should  have  had  one  vast  mass  of  famine,  fraud,  robbery,  and 
ruin. 

The  Clergyman  is  again  silent.  The  Whistler,  as  the  oar 
jolts  and  jingles  along,  and  some  more  wretched  looking  people 
are  passed  breaking  stones  on  the  roadside,  pulls  from  his 
pocket  a  small  volume  and  reads.  The  Clergyman  sees  the 
title  of  it  on  the  back  of  the  boards,  and  says — 

I  see  you  have  got  the  "  Black  Prophet,"  Carleton^s  "  Tale 
of  the  Irish  Famine.'^  What  do  you  think  of  Darby  Skinadre, 
the  meal-dealer,  in  that  book  ? 

Whistler — He  is  represented  as  ill-looking,  as  a  hypocrite, 
a  usurer,  a  miser,  a  cheat,  and  a  coward.  None  of  those 
qualities  are  amiable ;  when  all  are  combined  they  certainly 
make  up  a  most  odious  man. 

Clergyman — Yet  a  man  sketched  from  reality.  He  is  only 
a  fair  specimen  of  a  griping  crew  of  usurers  and  misers  who 
horde  up  meal  and  sell  it  in  times  of  distress  in  Ireland. 

Whistler — Do  no  honest  men  horde  up  meal  and  sell  it! 
The  exalted  virtue  of  doing  so  seems  worthy  of  an  honest 
man  ! 

Clerffyman^^What  I  horde  up  the  meal  and  sell  it  at  an 
extravagant  usurious  price  !  It  is  hardly  like  the  work  of  an 
honest  man. 

Whistler — As  Mr  Carleton  makes  Darby  Skinadre  the  only 
meal-dealer  of  his  district,  and  makes  all  the  people  obliged 
to  resort  to  him  for  meal,  what  would  have  become  of  those 
people  if  Darby  Skinadre  had  not  had  meal  to  sell  to  them  ! 
Would  they  not  have  perished  utterly  ?  Instead  of  being  a 
cruel  hard-hearted  man,  he  was  a  benefactor  whom  they  should 
have  blessed  and  prayed  for. 

Clergyman — But  the  extortion  of  the  man  is  the  point  in 
his  character  reprobated. 

Whistler — ^Then  they  should  have  prayed  for  more  meal- 
dealers,  or  have  endeavoured  to  make  more  meal-dealers,  and 
prices  would  have  been  kept  down  by  competition. 

Clergyman — They  would  more  probably  have  been  kept  up 
by  combination. 

Whistler — When  there  is  less  food  than  enough,  the  prices 
go  up,  and  no  combination  can  keep  them  down.  When  there 
IS  more  food  than  enough,  no  combination  can  keep  them  up, 
nor  get  them  up.    But  the  real  question  is  this : — As  a  sense  of 
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self-preservatioii — an  affection  for  children,  for  wife,  parente, 
home,  country — as  neither  duty"  to  neighbours  nor  duty  to 
God  would  teach  the  inhabitants  of  Darby  Skinadre^s  country 
to  provide  meal  for  themselves,  not  for  an  unforeseen  famine, 
but  for  a  frequent  occurrence  of  want  regular  almost  as  the 
return  of  the  summer  months,  (so  we  are  informed  in  Mr 
Garleton^s  tale,  and  so  also  in  the  great  blue  books  of  the  Devon 
Commission,)  other  human  motives  operated  to  provide  meal  for 
them — a  desire  to  adventure  in  speculation  and  to  realize  a 
high  profit.  When  there  was  less  famine.  Darby  would  get 
less  profit ;  when  there  was  no  famine  he  would  get  no  profit. 
We  may  infer  that  in  some  years  he  would  have  a  dead  loss,  as 
the  formers  who  boueht  from  him  in  time  of  famine,  and  who 
found  enough  on  their  own  farms  in  time  of  plenty,  would  not 
in  the  latter  case  resort  to  his  shop.  To  induce  him  to  adven- 
ture in  the  trade  of  meal  at  all  he  must  have  looked  for  profit, 
and  have  got  one  year  of  gain  to  pay  the  losses  of  years  with- 
out gain.  Mr  Carleton  is  a  forcible  writer.  In  proportion  to 
his  hterary  power  is  the  force  of  the  satire  he  has  written  on 
his  humble  countrymen,  unwittingly,  while  intending  only 
to  satirize  the  most  useful  class  of  men  which  can  exist  in 
the  time  of  famine — men  with  meal  to  sell.  Had  Captain 
Bligh,  with  his  boat^s  crew,  when  deserted  by  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty^  not  apportioned  the  small  store  to  the  breadth 
of  the  ocean  before  them,  he  would  not  have  saved  that  crew. 
But  he  had  eleven  days^  allowance  to  spare  when  he  reached 
the  haven  he  had  sailed  for.  Had  not  Darby  Skinadre 
stored  up  meal,  Mave  Sullivan  could  not  have  been  gene- 
rous, nor  could  she  have  lived  to  be  married.  Darby  is 
made  to  look  odious  in  personal  appearance  because  he 
sells  meal  in  a  time  of  famine.  A  Galway  fox-hunter,  ao- 
cording  to  that  style  of  literary  cant — a  cant  not  peculiar 
to  Mr  Carleton,  but  to  all  our  popular  novelists — would  have 
been  a  fine-looking,  gallant  fellow,  generous  and  worthv  of 
every  man^s  esteem  and  every  lady^s  love,  though  he  kept  half 
a  county  in  a  state  of  agricultural  disorder  and  waste.  A 
legend  of  the  goose  that  was  killed  for  the  golden  eggs  is  the 
kind  of  story  which  should  be  written  to  illustrate  an  Irish 
famine.  No  subject  ever  probed  by  novelist^s  pen  abounds 
with  better  materials  for  dramatic  situations,  pathetic  narra- 
tive, natural  description,  and  sound,  healthy  sentiment. 

Clergynum — Perhaps  you  will  write  it  ? 

Whistler — It  does  not  follow  that  I  can,  because  I  say  it 
might  be  written,  yet  it  is  possible  that  I  may  try.  The  com 
field  and  the  flowery  meadow,  the  busy  workshop  and  the 
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manufacturing  town ;  the  struggle  of  the  sound  sentiment 
with  the  false  ;   the  rise  and  fall  of  the  men  who  are  apostles 
of  the  one  or  victims  of  the  other ;  territorial  feudalism  cling- 
ing to  the  skirts  of  advancing  commerce  to  hold  it  back,  that 
it  may  still  be  governed  by  it ;  the  principle  of  progress  strug- 
gling for  existence  and  space  to  advance  among  the  millions 
of  working  men,  some  of  whom  clear  a  way  for  it  and  help  it  on, 
others  of  whom  fell  it  on  the  head  with  sledge  hanmiers.    The 
actors  in  this  mighty  drama  are  of  every  social  degree :  Squires, 
whose  office  is  to  halloo  the  hounds  and  keep  human  progress 
under  foot ;  merchants,  whose  office  it  is  to  gird  the  earth  with 
brotherhood;  manufacturers,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  rise  in  power 
and  position  above  the  lords  of  territory;  lords  of  territory 
who  open  their  eyeA  and  discover  that  they  have  been  in  error, 
and  who  join  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  march  on  gloriously 
in  the  front  ranks  of  progress  ;  lords  of  territory  who  will  not 
open  their  eyes  and  see  that  the^  great  tide  of  time  is  leaving 
them ;  wives,  children,  hope,  love,,  joy,  sorrow,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, self-devotion,  fire-sides,   with  happy  children  around 
them ;  summer  com,  green  and  growing ;  harvests  ripe  and 
plentiful,  and  human  hopes  ripening  like  the  com — those  are 
some  of  the  materials  which  would  readily  rise  to  carry  out 
and  diffiise  upon  society  the  healthy  doctrines  of  industrial 
economy.     If  I  do  not  attempt  the  task  it  will  rather  be  that 
I  mistrust  my  power  to  do  it  justice  than  the  possibility  of 
makinff  the  subject  popular,     if  I  do  attempt  it,  I  shall  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  I  am  performing  for  socioty  a  service. 


No.  XXVIII. 

COLLOONBT,  COUNTV  OP  SlIGO. 

The  county  of  Sligo  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  Mayo 
already  written  of  in  these  letters,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  west.  It  has  on  the  south,  part  of  Mayo  and  Roscom- 
mon ;  on  the  east  Leitrim — the  Lancashire  of  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  on  the  west  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  might 
carry  Sligo  over  all  the  world,  but  which  only  carries  it  to 
the  river  Clyde  in  Scotland,  to  sell  its  butter,  eggs,  and  oat- 
meal. The  people  of  Glasgow  who  work  in  iron,  coal,  cotton, 
and  other  articles  of  national  manufacture,  consume  and  pav 
for  the  oats,  oatmeal,  and  butter  of  Sligo  and  Mayo.  I  shall 
devote  the  next  letter,  or  part  of  it,  to  thoughts  on  industrial 
economy  suggested  by  this  fact — that  the  inhabitants  of  Ben- 
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frewshire  and  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland,  counties  not  more 
fertile  than  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Leitrim,  not  better  stored  with 
minerals,  and  less  fayourably  situated  for  ocean  transit,  should 
be  the  chief  wealth  givers  to  Mayo,  Sli^,  and  Leitrim,  by 
paying  for  their  agricultural  produce.  This  letter  shall  take 
a  general  view  of  the  county  of  Sligo. 

It  is  forty-one  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  measured  from  its 
extremities.  The  town  of  Sli^o  is  131  miles  north-west 
of  Dublin.  Its  extent  in  acres  is  461,753,  of  which  290,696 
are  set  down  as  arable,  151,723  uncultivated,  6134  in  plant- 
ations, 460  in  towns,  and  12,740  under  water.  The  soil 
is  variable,  some  of  it  on  mountains,  much  of  it  level ;  some 
of  it  a  light  sandy  loam  which  the  wind  makes  sport  of ;  other 

Earts,  and  they  are  extensive,  a  deep  loam  of  generous  ferti- 
ty.  Bogs  are  interspersed.  Limestone  is  the  subsoil  on  the 
levels.  It  has  several  lakes  and  short  rivers,  but  the  rivers 
are  strong  though  short,  and  they  are  not  all  idle  as  some  of 
the  ^reat  rivers  are  in  other  counties.  They  drive  water- 
wheds  andjmnd  meal,  and  perform  other  offices  to  help  men 
to  work.  The  falls  on  those  streams  unite  the  qualities  of 
utility  and  beauty. 

The  population  in  1841  was  180,886 ;  their  occupations  are 
agricultural ;  oats,  potatoes,  and  butter  being  the  chief  pro- 
ducts. There  is  also  some  wheat  grown,  and  the  soU  is  suited 
to  grow  much  more ;  but  the  climate  is  probably  too  moist 
for  wheat ;  the  moisture,  however,  would  be  favourable  to 
green  crops  and  stall-feeding,  by  which  system  only  can 
manure  be  got  and  applied  profitably  to  agriculture.  But 
Sligo  has  no  farm-buildings  suitable  for  such  a  system,  and 
few  landlords  if  any  willing  or.  able  to  undertake  their 
erection. 

The  county  contained,  in  1841,  7969  horses,  45,839  homed 
cattle,  32,708  sheep,  12,805  pigs,  164,372  head  of  poultry, 
and  3846  asses,  all  oeing  of  the  estimated  value  of  L.424,1 46. 

The  town  of  Ballina  being  mostly  in  Mayo,  though  partly 
in  Sliffo,  the  latter  county  has  no  town  containing  more  than 
2000  inhabitants,  save  that  which  gives  the  shire  its  name. 
The  population  of  Slieo  town  is  12,272;  they  are  a  busy, 
industrious  people,  and  by  their  industry  dieprove,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  that  general  but  doubtful  assertion,  that 
a  Celtic  population  is  not  constitutionally  fitted  for  commerce 
and  industrial  enterprise. 

We  once  used  to  hear  that  it  was  the  Gatholic  religion 
which  disqualified  the  Irish  for  industrial  enterprise.  The 
people  of  Belgium,  who  are  all  Catholics,  and  at  the  same 

38 
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time  inarching  in  the  front  ranks  of  industry  and  civilisation, 
disprove  that  assertion ;  and  we  seldom  hear  of  it  now.  Bat 
we  hear  now  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Celtic  race  to  the  Saxon. 
The  leaders  in  Irish  politics  are,  in  some  measure,  to  blame 
for  provoking  this  odious  comparison,  at  least  for  keeping  it 
in  activity.  I,  as  a  Saxon,  do  not  believe  in  the  natural  inca- 
pacity of  the  Celts  for  becoming  a  commercial  people.  We 
have  Saxons  in  England  as  inapt  for  commerce,  and  seem- 
ingly as  ill  able  to  search  for  and  understand  the  true 
sources  of  all  wealth,  as  any  Connaught  peasant ;  I  allude  to 
the  mis-educated  landed  aristocracy.  Suppose  we  look  to  the 
Celt,  and  see  him  affectionate  to  excess ;  full  of  love  for  the 
land  of  his  birth ;  trustful  in  leaders  who  appeal  to  his  gene- 
rous confidence  ;  faithful  to  the  chieftains  of  the  land ;  reve- 
rential of  traditional  authority ;  a  natural-bom  Conservative ; 
all  of  which  qualities  are  in  themselves  positive  virtues ;  may 
we  not  see  that  his  faithfulness  to  territorial  chieftainship,  his 
belief  with  the  mis-educated  chieftains  of  territory  that  the 
land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  has  retained  him  on  the  land, 
and  made  him  its  serf  and  its  pauper  F 

To  those  qualities  of  constitution  we  may  add  his  hardi- 
hood in  bearing  fatigue  and  hunger ;  we  may  even  add  his 
contentedness  with  misery,  which  is  a  virtue  of  high  quality 
degenerated  into  a  vice,  taken  advantage  of  and  abused  by 
the  objects  of  his  social  veneration,  the  landed  chiefs  of 
society.  None  of  those  qualities  singly,  nor  aU  put  together, 
afford  a  reason  for  believing  the  Celt  disqualified  by  nature 
for  commercial  enterprise.  But  they  afford  a  reason  for  hia 
adherence  to  the  land,  and  for  his  trustfulness  in  the  landed 
chieftains,  while  iheir  prejudices  and  contempt  for  the  com- 
mercial spirit  and  industrial  adventurers  of  their  country  is  a 
sufficient  reason  whv  the  Celt  living  on  their  land,  clothed 
with  tradition,  bound  with  it,  should  not  readily  forsake  them 
and  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
virtue  of  endurance  and  willing  fellowship  with  misery  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue. 

^  The  Saxon  has,  in  some  countries,  but  only  in  some,  eman- 
cipated himself  from  this  bondage  to  acres  of  land  and  the 
owners  of  acres ;  and  his  race  when  once  emancipated  and  free 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  personal  wealth,  the  excitement  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  goes  fast  forward.  The  Saxons  of  America 
never  knew  the  bondage ;  had  it  not  been  broken  in  England, 
their  forefathers  would  never  have  peopled  America.  But  the 
time  is  still  recent  when  the  English  people  lived  in  social 
wretchedness  as  deep  as  that  of  the  Irish  now,  with  nothing 
but  landlords  above  them,  nothing  but  land  below  them,  and 
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very  little  but  famine  and  pestilence  on  each  side.  And  the 
time  is  still  more  recent  when  the  Scotch  were  in  that 
condition. 

The  Saxon  race,  as  represented  by  the  English  and  low' 
land  Scotch,  would  seem  to  have  more  aptitude  for  self-eman- 
cipation than  the  Oeltic  race  as  represented  in  Ireland  ;  or 
rather,  more  impatience  under  servitude,  out  of  which  arises 
the  aptitude  for  commercial  enterprise,  which,  practised 
through  many  generations,  becomes  the  Saxon  inheritance, 
and  would  become  the  inheritance  of  any  race  if  that  race 
were  fairly  set  in  motion. 

This  view  of  the  subject  might  be  followed  up  by  many 
proofs  jfrom  the  Irish  in  America,  and  from  instances  becoming 
more  and  more  common  in  Ireland  itself.  Sligo,  with  a  Celtic 
population,  is  one  of  the  instances.  But  that  town  also 
affords  a  proof  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  landlordism.  The 
^rand  jurors  of  the  county,  instead  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  ris- 
ing town  of  commerce,  to  make  a  market  for  their  farm  pro- 
duce; instead  of  helping  that  town  to  grow  and  become 
strong  with  a  healthy  trade,  they  see  in  it  only  a  strength 
upon  which  they  may  lay  a  burthen.  The  expense  of  making 
county  roads,  of  mamtaming  the  county  police,  which  are  al- 
most exclusively  made  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landed  interests^  has  been  laid  upon  the  town,  while,  for  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town  itself,  the  county  cess  is  withheld. 

The  county  of  Sli^o  affords  an  instance  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  "  agriculturid  mmd,^  even  when  turned  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, which  is  worth  relating ;  the  more  so  as  it  is  one  of  those 
cases  sometimes  referred  to,  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  im- 
proving the  Celtic  population  :- — 

The  Bev.  Lewis  Forter,  rector  of  Drumard,  went  before  the 
Land  Commissioners  in  1844,  on  behalf  of  Edward  Joshua 
Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Marknee  Castle  in  Sligo,  owner  of  lar^e 
estates,  and  at  that  time  a  member  of  parliament.  He  laid 
four  documents  before  the  commissioners,  one  of  which  was  a 
letter  from  Mr  Cooper,  written  in  1841,  stating  that  he  would 
establish  an  industrial  school  on  the  estisbte,  with  workshops  to 
clothe  the  people,  and  give  them  furniture  and  a  model  tarm, 
to  teach  them  agriculture.  The  second  was  a  set  of  formal 
resolutions  passed  by  certain  gentlemen  who  caUed  a  meeting 
to  thank  Mr  Cooper  for  his  intentions ;  the  third  was  a  le^ 
ter  written  in  very  extravagant  terms  of  praise,  also  thanking 
Mr  Cooper  for  his  intentions  ;  and  the  fourth  was  a  set  of 
rules  for  the  school  and  workshops.  Four  apprentices  were 
to  be  taken  and  made  tailors,  four  shoemakers,  four  smiths, 
and  four  carpenters.     They  were  to  be  taught  trades  at  Mr 
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Gooper^s  expense.     So  his  letter  stated ;  but  it  also  stated 
that  they  were  to  be  lodged,  and  dieted,  and  provided  "  with 
decent  clothing"^  by  their  parents.    They  were  to  be  bound  to 
Mr  Cooper  for  five  years,  but  to  be  discharged  sooner  if  found 
to  be  competent  workmen.     The  agricultural  pupils  were  also 
to  be  apprenticed  five  years.     Only  two  pupils  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school  of  agriculture,  one  of  whom  is  some- 
where in  Glare,  the  rector  says,  and  the  other  in  Scotland, 
where  he  went  to  work  as  a  labourer,  having  got  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  carry  him  there.    The  farm  and  school  did  not 
pay  their  expenses,  and  were  given  up  in  two  years  and  a 
naif  from  the  date  of  commencement.     There  were  plenty  of 
applications  to  the  trades  to  be  apprenticed ;  one  shop  had  its 
full  complement  of  four,   the   second  had  three,   the  third 
had  three,  and  the  fourth  had  two.    But  the  tailors^  shop  was 
set  on  fire,  and  none  of  the  shops  were  ^'encouraged  by  the 
people  and  the  gentry,  and  the  tenants,*"  says  the  rector,  as 
was  expected.     The  people,  it  seems,  who  had  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers elsewhere  did  not  all  leave  those  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers and  go  to  Mr  Oooper^s  workshops  and  buy  clothes  and 
shoes.     The  scheme  did  not  pay,  and  was  abandoned,  as  the 
agricultural  school  was,  in  two  years  and  a  half.    There  was 
no  religious  nor  political  opposition  to  it,   only  the  people 
would  not  buy  the  goods  made  in  the  shops  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  the  scheme  pay.     Mr  Oooper,  disgusted  with 
their  ingratitude,  disheartened,  and  his  patience  worn  out, 
chose  rather  to  lose  L.IOOO,  which  the  whole  buildings,  tools, 
fixtures,  and  masters  had  cost  him,  than  go  on  longer  and 
lose  more.     So,  returning  to  Brighton,  from  whence  his  first 
letter  was  dated,  to  tell  them  how  ungrateful  and  imprac- 
ticable the  Celtic  Irish  are,  he  sent  the  rector  of  the  parish 
also  to  tell  the  Devon  Commissioners  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
try  to  elevate  the  Irish.  He,  Mr  Cooper,  had  tried  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  carpentering,  and  smith  work  in  general,  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  though  his  apprentices  were  bound  for 
five  years,  he  had  to  give  up  business  in  disgust,  because  they 
had  not  learned  their  trades  in  half  the  time,  and  because  the 
people  did  not  buy  the  things  they  made  fast  enough  to  make 
the  scheme  a  paying  one.     The  rector  also  speaks  of  the 
people^s  insensibility  to  this  "  charity^  of  their  hndlord,  who 
thus  laid  out  L.IOOO  for  their  benefit,  which  they  did  not  re- 
pay by  their  purchases. 

A  tradesman  on  his  own  account  would  have  had  to  endure 
a  longer  trial  than  Mr  Cooper  did,  and  keep  his  apprentices 
to  the  end  of  their  time.  Ferhaps  the  last  half  of  the  five 
years  would  have  found  the  apprentices  more  expert  and 
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their  work  more  saleable.  But  if  not,  what  right  had  Mr 
Cooper  to  expect  that  he  would  get  all  the  trade  from  other 
tailors  and  shoemakers  to  his  shops,  for  work  sold  at  full  i)rice 
and  done  by  apprentices,  ^*-  lodged  and  dieted,  and  provided 
with  decent  clothes  by  their  parents  T 

And  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  prematurely  closed  through 
the  landlord'^s  ill-humour,  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Celtic  population  to  improvement !  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  the  rector  tell  what  he  thinks  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Saxons  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people,  and  said 
that  the  Belgians  are  Catholics  and  hold  a  front-rank  place 
in  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  yet  it  is  true  that  the  adher- 
ence of  the  Irish  to  the  Catholic  faith  has  been  a  barrier  to 
their  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the  industrial  sciences ; 
not,  however;  in  the  manner  alleged  by  those  who  use  this 
argument  against  Catholicism ;  but  by  the  opposite  party 
debarring  the  Catholic  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
citizens  by  the  penal  laws. 

The  penal  laws  directed  by  political  Protestants  against  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  various,  one  of  them  forbade  that  any 
Roman  Catholic  should  purchase  land  under  any  circumstances ; 
or  hold  land  upon  any  t^ase,  not  even  to  build  a  house  upon 
it,  for  more  than  thirty-one  ^ears.  But  the  Catholic  could  not 
even  hold  the  land,  on  which  he  might  build,  for  thirty-one 
years ;  his  lease  was  void  if  the  land  produced  him  more 
profit  than  one-third  of  the  rent  paid  by  him  under  the  lease. 
He  was  not  likely  to  build  good  houses  on  such  land,  nor  to 
exercise  much  skill  and  industry  in  its  cultivation ;  for  if  the 
crops  were  of  more  value  than  one-third  of  the  rent  above  the 
rent  contracted  for  in  the  lease,  the  lease  in  like  manner 
became  waste  paper. 

The  Catholic  people  were  pressed  into  the  deepest  degra- 
dation by  these  laws,  and  became  occupiers  only.  The  head 
landlords  were  in  most  cases  political  servants,  not  the  most 
exalted  in  character,  of  the  English  sovereigns.  They  obtained 
the  Irish  estates  as  rewards,  and  sent  men  of  desperate  fortunes, 
not  disqualified  by  law,  to  hold  the  estates  as  leaseholders,  which 
leaseholders  became  middlemen,  by  parcelling  out  the  land 
among  the  Catholics  who  were  disqualified  to  hold  it  on  lease. 
Hence  arose  the  pernicious  system  of  middlemen,  not  entirely 
overcome  yet,  though  graduiJly  on  the  decline.  Hence  arose 
the  custom  of  the  landlord  and  the  middleman  taking  every- 
thing from  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  giving  nothing,  no 
house  to  live  in,  bam,  stable,  shed,  road,  ditch,   gate,   or 
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bridge.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  having  all  houses,  bams, 
stables,  sheds,  roads,  ditches,  gates,  and  bridges  of  the  worst 
kind,  the  occupiers  being  called  upon  to  make  them  and  pay 
for  them,  and  being  afraid  to  make  the  land  look  as  if  it  were 
valuable,  a  custom  still  existing  save  in  respect  of  roads  and 
bridges,  which  the  landed  gentry  have  had  constructed  under 
their  own  direction,  as  grand  jurors  of  counties,  the  occupiera 
still  bein^  called  upon  to  pay  for  them. 

The  widest  divergencies  of  governments  from  the  principles 
of  political  economy  have  always  given  birth  to  the  most 
widely  spread  human  ills,  and  have  incurred  the  heaviest 
retribution.  Wars  and  religious  persecutions  are  the  widest 
divergencies  from  political  economy.  The  Catholics  persecuted 
the  Protestants,  and  the  Protestants  persecuted  the  Uatholics  ; 
terrible  has  been  the  retribution  to  both.  The  State  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  and  the  landed  proprietors  as  a  class,  have 
been  the  most  recently  engaged  in  persecution,  and  they  seem, 
as  a  class,  to  be  marked  out  by  the  economic  laws  of  nature 
for  ultimate  and  immediate  punishment. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  operation  of  those  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  called  political  economy.  Nor  is  there  hardship  or 
cruelty  in  them.  To  fall  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  too  weas  to 
bear  our  weight,  and  be  bruised  with  the  fall,  is  a  hardship  ; 
but  it  originated  in  our  hardihood,  or  blindness,  and  not  in 
the  force  of  gravity — ^the  immutable  law  of  nature — which 
brought  us  to  the  ground. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  everything  is  correct  which 
writers  have  chosen  to  call  political  economy,  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus  about  population,  and  some  other  of  his  doctrines, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  political  economy,  though  he  is 
called  one  of  its  writers. 

The  granting  of  leases  to  make  forty  shilling  freeholds  for 
political  purposes ;  their  subsequent  abolition  for  political  pur- 
poses in  1829 — they  being  abolished  to  qualify  Catholic  eman- 
cipation— ^and  the  granting  and  withholding  of  the  L.IO  leases, 
since  these,  according  to  the  political  views  of  the  landlords,  are 
all  economic  errors  returning  upon  the  landowners  of  Ireland 
with  retribution,  bringing  them  diminished  rents  on  one  side, 
and  new  bills  for  poor  rates  on  the  other. 

In  Sligo,  the  tenants  are  placed,  displaced,  and  replaced, 
under  political  considerations  as  elsewhere.     In  Sligo,  a  large 

Sroportion  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  as  elsewhere. 
Tot  far  from  the  town  there  is  an  estate  now  belonging  to  a 
lawyer,  who  was  engaged  upon  it  professionally,  and  whose 
costs  in  law  business  relating  to  it  were  so  sreat,  that,  on  the 
property  being  offered  for  sale,  nobody  would  have  it  with  the 
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attorney's  costs  on  it.  The  attorney  bode  for  it,  and  got  it 
himself  in  payment  of  his  costs.  His  first  step  was  to  make 
political  capital  of  the  land.  He  ejected  the  old  tenants. 
Some  of  them  put  up  rushes  and  sods  in  the  ditches  by  the 
sides  of  the  roads  and  slept  under  them,  and  he  brought 
actions  at  law  against  them  for  so  doing,  under  the  name  of 
regaining  forcible  possession. 


No.  XXIX. 

Slioo. 

However  defective  the  agriculture  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
may  be  now,  it  has,  so  the  general  testimony  says,  been 
worse.  The  erections  of  mills  at  Sligo,  Westport,  Galway, 
Belmullet,  and  other  sea-coast  places,  to  grind  the  oats  into 
meal,  and  the  settlement  there  of  merchants  to  buy  the  oats 
and  meal,  has  had  the  effect  of  gradually  bringing  oats  to  the 
markets  in  greater  bulk,  and  in  bringing  land  into  cultivation 
within  reach  of  the  markets  to  supply  the  oats. 

It  is  worthv  of  notice  that  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London 
are  the  chief  places  where  the  farm  produce  of  Sligo  and 
Mayo  is  shipped  to,  finally  sold  at,  and  consumed.  More  of 
it  goes  to  Glasgow  than  to  any  of  the  other  ports  of  the 
united  kingdom.  The  great  population,  whose  industrious 
hands  in  the  shires  of  Lanark  and  Benfrew,  in  and  around 
Glasgow,  give  value  to  the  coals  and  iron  natural  to  those 
shires  and  to  the  cotton  imported  there,  not  only  pay  for  and 
eat  the  farm  produce  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  and  other  shires 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  they  buy  fat  bullocks,  and  eat  beef 
from  Stirling  and  Perth,  northward,  and  from  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh; 
while  they  at  the  same  time  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  pull  out  money  and  pay  for  the  oats,  oatmeal,  butter,  and 
pork  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Lancashire,  in  like  manner,  but  to  a  fi;reater  extent,  pays 
for  and  consumes  the  farm  produce  of  the  east  and  south  of 
Ireland,  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bullocks  and  fat  wethers, 
and  the  wheat  of  the  English  counties  east  and  north  of  Man- 
chester. The  prices  paid  for  such  produce  go  to  pay  agricul- 
tural wages  and  agricultural  rents.  The  nearer  the  position 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  the  freer  the  communication 
between  the  factory  shires  which  eat  and  pay  for  their  eating, 
and  the  farm-yard   shires   which  produce  food  to  eat  and 
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receive  the  payment  for  it,  the  higher  are  the  agricultural 
wages  and  the  agricultural  rents. 

*^  A  truism,^  you  may  exclaim  in  Manchester ;  "  we  know 
all  this  :  tell  us  something  new.**^  Were  this  paper  onfy  to 
be  read  in  Manchester,  or  within  fifty  miles  of  it,  what  has 
just  been  said,  and  what  is  about  to  be  said,  would  probably 
be  omitted.  But  there  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  true  sources  of  agricultural  wages  and 
rents,  and  possibly  some  of  them  may  read  this.  I  write  for 
them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  of  them  are  Galway  fox-hunters. 
I  have  been  several  times  with  the  Galway  hounds  and  hun- 
ters within  those  few  weeks  bygone,  and  I  can  answer  for  it, 
that  finer  horses,  bolder  horsemen,  more  awful  leaps,  better 
hounds,  and  more  cunning  foxes  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  per- 
haps never  to  be  seen ;  let  us  therefore  suppose  that  this 
letter  is  addressed  to  a  Galwav  fox-hunter,  or  the  men  of  the 
stable  and  the  kennel  who  adore  the  fox-hunter  because  he 
hunts  in  Galway  and  does  not  live  in  England ;  or  the  men  of 
the  Galway  hovels  and  farm^-yards,  who  look  upon  the  men  of 
the  stables  and  kennels  who  serve  and  adore  the  fox-hunters, 
and  upon  the  fox-hunters,  as  the  true  patrons  of  Galway 
a^ricuUure.  Those  last  say  that,  if  every  owner  of  lajid  in 
(^way,  Mayo,  and  Sligo  would  stay  at  home  and  keep  horses 
and  hounds,  and  hunt,  and  consume  the  produce  of  the  farms, 
and  spend  the  rents  at  home,  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  them. 
"  See  !^  they  exclaim  ^'  the  numbers  of  grooms  and  helpers 
in  the  stables  whom  they  would  have ;  see  the  tradesmen  they 
would  employ  by  spending  their  rents  here.  See  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  the  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Sligo  farmers  to  pay 
their  rents  if  rent  was  spent  at  home.  See  how  much  em- 
ployment they  could  give  to  labourers  then ;  everybody  would 
be  well  employed  !" 

As  the  fox-hunter  of  Ghdwa^  has  a  supreme  contempt  for 
all  such  mean  men  as  engage  m  trade,  we  shall  believe  for  a 
minute  or  two,  as  he  certaimy  believes  every  day  of  his  life,  and 
as  aU  his  family  race  believe  through  every  generation,  that  to 
consume  oats  and  hay  with  horses,  oatmeal  with  hounds,  and 
the  flesh  of  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  with  men  who  assist 
him  in  living  a  pleasant  life,  is  the  best  way  of  spending  rent. 
Let  us  suppose  that  neither  Galway,  Westport,  BelmuUet, 
Newport,  Sligo,  nor  any  other  port  is  permitted  to  send  away 
a  barrel  of  oats  or  oatmeal,  a  firkin  of  butter,  a  pig,  sheep,  or 
horned  beast,  dead  or  alive,  that  everything  produced  in  Gal- 
way, Mayo,  and  Sligo  is  consumed  there.     Let  us  suppose  that 
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two  divisions  of  the  people  are  made,  one  division  to  hunt  foxes 
and  consume  the  farm  produce  and  spend  the  rents,  the  other 
division  to  labour  on  the  farms^  provide  corn  and  cattle,  and 
pay  the  rents,  and  what  do  we  see  before  us  ?  I  thiiJc  there 
IS  a  wall  before  us  that  even  a  Gralway  fox-hunter  would 
stand  at. 

What  rent  would  the  consuming  division  have  to  expend 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producing  division  ?  If  the  consuming 
power  of  both  divisions  be  just  equal  to  the  producing  power 
of  the  division  which  works,  they  cannot  have  more  than  food ; 
they  cannot  advance  in  comforts ;  they  may  retrograde,  but 
they  will  not  advance.  The  rent  which  the  producers  will 
pay  can  only  be  the  com  and  hay  of  the  horses,  oatmeal  of 
the  hounds,  beef  and  bread  and  beer  of  the  fox-hunters  and 
servants.  The  latter,  consuming  all  the  rent,  will  have  none 
to  pay  for  whips  to  the  whipmakers,  boots  to  the  bootmakers, 
scarlet  coats  to  the  tailors. 

If  they  be,  as  a  division,  possessed  of  greater  consunilng 
powers  than  the  ability  to  produce  of  the  other  division,  they 
will  get  less  than  enough  of  com  and  hay,  beef,  bread,  and 
beer,  and  will  be  still  farther  from  paying  for  whips,  boots, 
and  scarlet  coats. 

If,  however,  they  consume  less  than  the  producing  divisions 
can  furnish,  some  oats  and  hay,  bread,  beef»  and  beer  will  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  who  will  sell  it,  pay  the 
price  of  it  to  the  fox-hunters  as  rent,  who,  in  their  turn,  will 
pay  the  whipmaker,  bootmaker,  and  tailor.  It  is  clear  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  persons  who  merely  consume  with- 
out producing,  the  poorer  must  all  be. 

The  fox-hunter^s  tailor,  boot  and  whip  maker,  may  think, 
and  they  do  think,  that  fox-hunting  is  good  for  trs^le.  So 
far  as  they  may  be  individually  and  immediately  concerned, 
they  reason  aright.  They  are  employed  in  adding  by  their 
skiU  and  labour  a  greater  value  to  cloth  and  leather  than 
cloth  or  leather  possessed  before.  But  if  they  were  employed 
in  adding  value  to  cloth  and  leather  for  the  benefit  of  a  per- 
son engaged  in  adding  value  to  timber  and  iron,  thev  would  be 
adding  more  to  the  world's  wealth  than  they  do  by  makin 
boots  and  scarlet  coats  for  fox-hunters  who  consume  and  pro- 
duce nothing. 

The  men  who  eive  additional  value  to  timber  and  iron, 
whether  they  fell  tne  trees  and  quarry  the  ironstone,  or  stand 
by  the  right  hand  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  help  that  right 
hand  to  execute  a  new  creation,  are  all,  with  a  compound  inte- 
rest of  industry,  adding  value  to  value,  wealth  to  wealth.  The 
owner  of  accumulated  capital,  who  spreads  the  sails  of  com- 
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merce  on  the  oceans  of  the  world,  to  brin^  together  materials 
for  their  workmanship,  is  one  of  them.  So  is  the  owner  of  accu- 
mulated spindles,  looms,  hammers,  anvils,  and  workshops. 
The  more  which  one  man  can  do  himself  by  his  labour,  or 
by  his  skill,  or  by  his  enterprise,  or  by  his  savings  of  industry, 
or  by  his  inheritance  of  another^s  savings,  to  add  value  to 
something  which  again  produces  value ;  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  other  persons  which  he  can  assist  in  adding  value 
to  something  useful,  the  more  useful  to  the  world  is  he  him- 
self. He  is  the  employer  of  producers.  Good  as  it  is  to  pro- 
duce by  one^s  own  labour,  it  is  a  more  valuable  performance 
to  give  the  power  of  production  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
would  not  otnerwise  have  it. 

Some  eyes  see  no  difference  between  the  fox-hunting  squire 
who  gives  employment  and  wages  to  whipmakers,  spurmakers, 
bootmakers,  saddlers,  tailors,  and  upholsterers,  and  the  mill 
working  manufacturer,  who  employs  and  pays  wages  to  me- 
chanics, spinners,  weavers,  dyers,  clerks,  brokers,  and  so  forth. 
But*  the  difference  is,  that  the  first  makes  every  one  work  in- 
wards for  himself — the  unit,  the  one  atom  of  nine  hun- 
dred millions ;  while  the  latter  makes  every  one  work  out- 
wards to  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  reach  as  many  of  the 
nine  hundred  millions  as  possible,  them  all  if  he  can. 

An  owner  of  money  may  withdraw  his  own  labour  and  skill 
and  enterprise  from  the  world,  and  yet  leave  his  capital  in 
business  to  help  others  to  make  the  raw  matter  of  the  world 
more  valuable.  The  world,  by  his  retirement,  possesses  less 
than  it  possessed  before,  by  the  amount  of  his  personal  labour, 
skill,  or  enterprise.  If  he  betakes  himself  to  a  country  man- 
sion and  keeps  horses  to  eat  corn  and  hay;  servants  who 
only  minister  to  his  pleasure,  and  who  eat  bread  and  meat ; 
if  he  buys  whips  and  scarlet  coats,  and  top-boots,  and  hounds, 
and  feeds  the  hounds,  and  rides  after  them  fifty  miles  a-day, 
over  fences  and  through  fields,  where  ewes  in  lamb  and  cows 
in  calf  run  from  him  and  his  hounds  in  terror,  he  may 
do  some  harm,  but  cannot  do  good  beyond  the  pleasure  he  gives 
himself.  Still,  as  his  money  which  purchases  that  pleasure  comes 
to  his  hand  as  profit  upon  capital  working  in  the  world  for 
the  world,  he  may  be  said  to  produce  the  purchase  money  of 
his  profitless  consumption  of  pleasure.  In  this  he  differs,  and 
it  is  a  great  difference,  from  the  fox-hunter  of  Gralway  who 
produces  nothing,  gives  value  to  nothing,  but  consumes  the 
produce  of  the  land  in  personal  pleasure. 

Some  persons  may  say,  and  some  do  say,  that  the  land  is  to 
him  what  the  capital  of  the  retired  merchant  is  in  the  last 
paragraph.     Not  so.     The  retired  merchant  has,  as  it  were,  a 
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streamlet  of  oommeree  which  flows  and  runs  over ;  and  he 
gathers  the  drops  carefuUyandfills  his  cupof  pleasure  with  what 
runs  over.  The  main  stream  runs  untouched.  The  Galway 
squire  dips  into  the  main  stream ;  and  being  a  stream  so  fre- 
quently dipped  into,  it  becomes  small,  and  often  stops,  in 
which  case,  rather  than  restrain  himself,  he  goes  to  the  spring 
head,  the  tenant^s  6irm  yard,  and  dips  in  there. 

But  such  a  squire  is  not  confined  to  Galway  nor  to  Ireland, 
though  in  Ireland  it  is  more  common  than  in  England  to  find 
a  gentleman  eatine  golden  effgs  to  his  breakfast,  navin^  killed 
the  goose  the  day  before.  Anywhere,  in  England  or  in  Ire- 
land, the  mere  consumer,  wear  what  colour  of  coat  he  may,  is 
a  fiieitive  from  usefulness. 

Those  remarks,  extending  by  no  means  to  the  end  of  the 
subject,  have  been  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  oats  and 
oatmeal,  and  butter  and  pork,  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  which 
are  sold  to  get  money  to  pay  rent,  are  carried  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  paid  for  and  consumed  there  by  a  population 
whose  industrious  hands  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  human 
comforts  for  themselves  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
who  wiU  or  can  buy  from  them.  If  a  part,  or  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of  the  oats,  butter, 
andpigs,  be  sent  to  the  landowners  who  do  not  live  in  Ireland, 
to  England  it  mav  be,  the  loss  is  doubtless  felt  in  Mayo. 
Those  exports  of  farm  produce  and  of  farm  rents  give  rise  to 
some  well  founded  complaints,  but  also  to  many  errors.  An 
argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  is  founded  on  the  expor- 
tation of  farm  produce  and  of  farm  rent.  And  England, 
which  is  supposed  to  seduce  those  gentlemen  of  the  west  from 
their  hounds,  horses,  bugle-horns,  and  native  hills,  has  a  great 
deal  of  scolding  to  hear  and  bear  for  keeping  them  from  home. 
All  which  Henry  the  Second  and  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  did 
to  Ireland  is  mixed  up  with  the  charge  of  havine  seduced 
from  his  home4Jie  fox-hunter  of  Ghdway  and  Sligo.  If  Henry, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  Oromwell  were  now  alive,  they  might  very 
[>roperly  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  making  war  on  Ire- 
and  ;  but  the  persons  who  now  eat  Irish  butter,  pork,  beef, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  meal,  and  who  pay  for  it  all,  have  no  inte- 
rest wnatever  in,  or  from,  anything  done  by  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Republican  aforesaid.  All  the  wars  of  those  sovereigns 
and  their  servants  were  mischievous  to  England  as  to  Ireland. 
War,  like  fox-hunting,  consumes  without  producing  wealth. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  benefit  to  England  as  a  nation  that  the  Irish 
squires  choose  to  go  and  live  idly  there.  Whatever  they  or 
their  servants  may  eat  in  a  day,  that  day  passing  without 
their  adding  some  value  to  something  of  usefulness  in  Eng* 
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land,  is  national  loss,  though  it  may  not  be  a  local  lofi&  in 
London. 

At  all  events,  they  do  not  live  in  Glasgow,  nor  does  Glasgow 
oare  the  value  of  one  peck  of  meal  whether  they  ever  do  or 
not.  She  does  not  even  question  the  place  of  residence  of  her 
own  landowners.  Nor  had  Glasgow  or  Scotland  any  share  in 
the  union  of  England  and  Ireland.  Yet  Glasgow  receives 
more  of  the  oats,  oatmeal,  butter,  and  pork,  of  Mayo  and 
Sligo  than  London  does.  But  she  pays  for  them.  And,  hard 
as  the  case  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  is,  obliged  to  sell  their  farm 
produce  in  Glasgow  to  obtain  monev  to  send  to  their  land- 
owners elsewhere,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  in  a  case 
still  worse.  As  it  is,  there  are  mills  to  grind  the  oats  and 
millers  who  are  paid  wages  for  adding  value  to  the  oats  by 
reducing  them  to  meal.  There  are  ships,  warehouses,  wharves, 
roads,  sailors,  porters,  carmen  on  the  roads,  road-makers,  and 
others,  all  giving  greater  value  to  oats  and  to  meal ;  to  cows, 
butter,  powtry,  eggs,  hogs,  horses,  and  the  provender  of  all 
of  these.  Now  the  worst  conditions  which  it  is  possible  to 
be  in  is  that  of  having  all  the  landowners  and  their  families 
at  home  to  eat  food  and  Ml  he  idle^  with  no  market  beyond 
their  own  shores ;  and  still,  as  now,  nobody  among  them- 
selves employed  otherwise  than  in  working  on  the  surface  of 
the  land. 

To  work  e.t  something  which  shall  become  of  greater  worth, 
and  to  work  in  such  aggregation  or  in  siich  division  of  numbers 
as  shall  give  the  work  the  greatest  worth  in  the  shortest  time, 
is  the  way  to  make  national  wealth ;  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  a  nation  so  employed,  otherwise  than  on 
the  land,  the  more  wealth  will  they  have  to  exchange  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  richer  will  agriculture  be  the  sooner 
that  this  is  understood  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  other  places 
which  might  be  named,  the  sooner  will  Ireland  rise  out  of 
destitution. 

The  following  passages  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  McDonnell,  a 
corn-merchant  of  Westport  in  Mayo,  given  in  July  1844,  are 
worth  notice  at  the  present  time : — 

^^  Has  the  use  of  wheaten  flour  at  all  spread  among  the  far- 
mers r  '*  No,  they  do  not  use  it  themselves,  they  sell  it.  I  have 
never  known  them  use  it  by  any  means  in  this  country  except 
when  they  could  not  dispose  of  it.  In  the  year  of  scarcity,  in 
1831,  when  we  gotmoney  from  the  benevolent  people  in  England, 
we  were  then,  from  the  want  of  oatmeal,  obliged  to  bring  wheat 
from  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  people  never  make 
use  of  wheaten  flour  except  when  they  cannot  get  oatmeal. 
The  poor  man  uses  oatmeal  for  meat  and  drink,  when  reason- 
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able  in  prioe.  He  has  thin  oat  ffruel  and  oaten  bread,  and  he 
takes  it  out  with  him  to  the  fields.  The  prioe  of  labour  has 
been  very  low.  During  the  winter  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  men  in  this  neighbourhood  working,  and  they  at  7d. 
and  8d.  per  day.  When  the  potato  crop  has  been  injured  by 
blasts  from  the  sea,  the  people  have  suffered  very  much.  In 
the  year  1821,  we  suffered  very  severely  in  that  way,  and  also 
in  1822.     We  had  to  import  iood  from  other  countries.^ 

"  Was  there  no  oats  in  the  country  T — "  Yes,  there  had 
been  oats,  but  they  had  been  exported  previously.  In  truth, 
the  vessels  had  met  each  other  going  out  and  coming  in.  A 
man  may  have  enraged  his  vessels  for  two  months  berore,  and 
he  must  go  on  with  his  business,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences may  be.  I  have  imported  wheat  into  this  country, 
and  the  vessels  taking  out  oats  have  actually  met  the  vessels 
brining  in  the  wheat.^^ 

This  was  the  case  in  1846  and  the  year  before ;  and  even  in 
1847)  oats  have  been  sent  from  Westport  to  England,  where 
they  are  in  demand,  at  high  prices,  for  horses ;  and  Indian 
com,  coming  to  Westport,  has  met  them  in  other  ships.  To 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  understanding  the  self-adjusting 
principles  of  commercial  exchanges,  those  passages  will  be 
instructive.  To  those  who  feel  desirous  of  knowing  the  chief 
evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Land  Commission 
in  Mayo  and  Sligo,  and  who  cannot  reiid  all  that  was  deposed 
to,  I  may  say  that  the  burthen  of  it  was,  destitution  among 
the  mass  of  ihe  population  every  year ;  misery  at  the  best  of 
times,  absolute  famine  often ;  and  I  may  add  that  my  belief  is, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  west  of  Ireland  population  is  better  pro- 
vided for  now  by  government  than  they  used  to  provide  for 
themselves;  that  they,  never  having  parted  with  rent,  but 
when  money  or  produce,  often  the  latter,  was  forced  from 
them,  they  will  not  be  readily  induced  to  work  on  their  land 
now  for  rent, when  they  see  food  given  to  them  from  some  where 
else  than  from  their  own  country. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  IRISH  LETTERS. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  of  famine  and  pestilence  1847,  and  to  conclude  this  vol- 
ume, I  shall  here  rive  some  passages  from  letters  written  by 
me  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1843.  Copies  of  those  letters 
were  given  to  the  leading  members  of  parliament.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1844,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
famous  debate  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  referred  to  them, 
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but  said  the  facta  detailed  therein  were  almost  too  horrible 
for  belief,  and  he  would  not  read  them  to  the  house.     Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  same  debate,  referred  to  the  letters  as 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  said  he  had  read  the  pam- 
phlet in  which  they  were  contained  ;  the  statements  were  in- 
deed horrible,   but  he  feared  too  true.     The   Marquis   of 
Normandy,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  quoted  the  pamphlet  soon 
after  as  an  authority,  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  DMin 
Review  had  an  article  on  the  subject  of  these  letters,  and 
said  that  the  facts  were  known  to  the  writer  of  the  article  to 
be  as  truly  horrible  as  I  had  given  them.     Indeed,  as  regards 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  belief  in  the  facts,  he,  as  prime  minister,  had 
taken  the  best  possible  means  of  inquiring  inte  the  truth. 
He  sent  a  private  and  confidential  agent  to  the  locality  of 
these  landlordly  crimes,  after  my  first  reports  were  sent  to 
London  and  privately  laid  before  government,  upon  whose 
report)  confirmatery  of  mine,  the  Devon  Commission  was 
issued,  te  inquire  inte  the  whole  subject  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Thus  much,  by  way  of  introduction  te  the  passages  of  the 
Irish  letters  which  I  now  append,  is  deemed  necessan%  lest 
readers,  innocent  of  knowing  much  about  Ireland,  might  lift 
their  hands  and  heads  in  wonder,  and  let  this  book  fall,  and 
cry,  "  Impossible  !  we  shall  not  take  up  that  book  again  r — 
They  must  take  it  up  again  ;  at  any  rate  the  subject  of  these 
letters  must  be  taken  up  again  and  again. 

In  different  parte  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  several  direc- 
tions from  the  tewn,  there  were  what  is  usually  called  *'  dis- 
turbed districtfi.^^  In  one  place  a  murder  had  been  committed, 
and  in  several  others  there  had  been  attempte  at  murder — ^at 
all  events,  there  had  been  accusations  against  certein  parties 
of  attempting  to  murder ;  but  we  shall  see  by-and-bye,  from 
the  trials  at  assizes  and  from  other  evidence,  that  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  a  ^'  disturbed  district,^ 
to  get  up  accusations  of  attempted  murder  for  purposes  which, 
when  we  come  te  the  facte,  will  be  easily  understeod. 

The  cases  of  ejectment  now  about  to  be  particularized  were 
not  the  cases  of  tenants-at-wiU,  nor  of  an  under  tenantry  who 
held  their  land  from  some  one  subordinate  te  the  landlord ; 
they  were  leaseholders,  holding  direct  from  the  landlord  him- 
self, under  covenante  as  indisputably  legal  as  any  lease  in  Scot- 
land or  in  England.  The  landlord  never  attempted  te  dispute 
the  validity  of  the  leases ;  he  knew  that  most  of  them  had  been 
granted  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  some  by  the  pre- 
decessor's father.     He  knew  that  he  could  not  eject  any  one 
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of  the  tenants  hj  disputing  about  the  lease,  but  he  knew  that 
the  law  gave  him  power  to  eject  if  the  tenant  did  not  pay 
his  rent.     But  here  he  encountered  a  difficulty.     The  very 
fact  which  excited  him  to  a  war  with  his  tenantry  operated  to 
defeat  him.     The  farms  were  generally  held  at  about  30s.  an 
acre,  and  from  that  to  40s. ;  he  knew  the  land  could  be  let 
for  more ;  for  in  some  cases,  where  farms  on  the  same  estate 
were  not  let  on  lease,  he  had  raised  the  rent  to  60s.  and  70s. 
an  acre ;  and  found  that  the  people  would  rather  pay  that 
than  renounce  their  holdings.     Thus,  because  the  farms  were 
let  at  a  moderate  rent  to  the  leaseholders,  he  sought  to 
get  them  into  his  own  hand,  that  he  might  re-let  them  at 
higher  rents;  but,   because  they  were  cheap,   the  tenants 
kept  clear  of  arrears,  and  he,  having  no  means  of  breaking 
through  the  leases,    was  at  a  considerable  loss  to  know 
how  no  act ;  but  he  did  act ;  and  a  history  of  his  proceed- 
ings will  not  only  exemplify  the  condition  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant in  Ireland,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  shew  how  the  laws 
in  Ireland  can  be  set  at  defiance  by  a  man  who  has  money  and 
is  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  dominant  party.     This  last  fact  is 
most  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because  the  landlord  now 
under  notice  nas  been  defended  by  the  press  of  the  dominant 

farty  as  one  of  the  best  though  worst  used  of  churchmen, 
le  has  been  heard  of  through  the  government  newspapers 
over  the  world  as  a  martyr  and  a  Christian.  How  far  he  is 
entitied  to  the  honour  of  either  will  become  apparent  in  the 
sequel.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  in  addition 
to  what  is  already  explained,  that  my  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing statements  rests,  first,  on  the  narratives  of  the  tenantry 
themselves ;  second,  on  the  account  given  me  by  Mr  Ooyne, 
a  gentleman  of  respectably,  who  for  two  years  acted  as  the 
agent  of  this  landlord,  but  who,  at  last,  threw  up  his  situation, 
out  of  sheer  disgust  at  the  odious  work  he  was  called  on  to 
perform ;  third,  on  the  testimony  of  several  magistrates  and 
other  gendemen  in  the  towns  of  Kilkenny  and  Thomastown ; 
fourth,  on  the  information,  very  comprehensive  and  valuable, 
afforded  me  by  the  solicitor  who  has  been  engaged  in  defence 
of  most  of  the  tenants  in  the  numerous  lawsuits  which  have 
arisen  during  the  last  three  years  ;  fifth,  on  evidence  given  in 
various  cases  tried  at  the  sessions  and  assizes,  part  of  which 
has  been  published  in  the  local  papers,  all  of  which  has  been 
recorded  by  official  persons,  who  furnished  me  with  matters 
of  importance  not  published ;  and,  sixth,  from  what  I  heard 
with  my  own  ears  from  the  witnesses  in  the  assize  court. 

The  district  in  which  this  estate  is  situated,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  say,  was,  until  three  years  ago,  a  peaceable  one ;  agra- 
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rian  crime  was  unknown ;  the  people  industrioas  and  moral ; 
and  there  were  no  constabulary  in  tne  neighbourhood,  nor  any 
need  of  them*  It  is  only  four  years  since  the  present  land- 
lord came  to  the  estate,  since  wnich  he  has  haa  upwards  of 
250  lawsuits  with  his  tenantry,  has  erected  a  police  barrack 
on  his  property,  and  obtained  from  government  a  detachment 
of  armed  police  to  remain  there  continually.  The  military, 
both  cavalry  and  foot,  have  been  greatly  augmented  in  the 
district  in  the  same  time.  Several  men  have  been  tried  for 
their  lives — some  transported,  and  some  hanged.  The  tenant- 
ry amount  to  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  the  estate 
occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  each  side  of  the  Nore  at 
Bennct's  Bridge. 

CASE  OP  JOHN  EYAN. 

John  Byan  had  been  a  road  contractor  as  well  as  a  farmer. 
The  landlord  alleged  a  debt  against  him,  and  threw  him  into 

1)rison.  While  there  his  contract  was  unperformed,  and  he 
ost  it,  and  sacrificed  his  security  to  perform  it.  It  was  satis- 
factorily proved,  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  debt  never  existed  ; 
that  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  landlord  at  the  expense  of 
forgery  and  false  swearing ;  upon  which  John  Bran  brought  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment.  Had  the  defendant  not  been  a 
landlord,  theplaintiffmighthaveprosecutedhim  criminally;  but, 
being  a  landlord,  there  was  nochance  of  succeeding  against  him. 
Even  in  the  action  of  damages  there  was  little  hope  for  John 
Byan ;  but  the  case  was  so  very  bad,  and  the  judse,  in  sum- 
ming up,  made  such  severe  comments  on  the  conouct  of  the 
lancQord,  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  plaintiff.  I  was 
present  at  the  trial,  and  I  quote  both  from  my  notes  and  from 
the  report  of  the  trial  as  published  in  the  local  papers,  in  giv- 
ing the  following  words  as  a  portion  of  the  judge^s  summary : — 
^^  Gentlemen — if  you  believe  that  the  defendant  fraudulently 
alleged  this  debt  against  plaintiff,  that  he  might  put  him  in 
prison  and  ruin  him,  you  mil  give  a  verdict  accordingly.  In 
that  case  you  will  make  him  worse  than  the  man  who  goes 
boldly  to  the  highway  and  rolM  openly.  You  wiU  weigh  well 
the  evidence  you  have  heard,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  that 
plaintiff  has  been  injured,  you  will  give  damages  accordingly. 
Do  not  give  overwhelming  damages ;  still  you  must  teach  de- 
fendant that,  though  he  is  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  property, 
he  is  not  to  trample  on  a  poorer  man  than  himself  with 
impunity.'" 

To  this  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  plaintiff— damages 
L.IOO. 

The  landlord,  out  of  about  260  actions  at  law,  of  various 
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kinds  in  less  than  three  years,  has  been  defeated  in  four- 
fifths  of  them — ^and  though  he  had  thirteen  oases  at  last 
quarter  sessions,  and  was  defeated  in  all — he  still  triumphs. 
He  appeals  to  higher  courts.  He  does  not  pay  the  L.lOO  dam- 
ages to  Byan.  lie  makes  an  fu>peal  which  will  not  be  settled 
until  some  time  next  year.  Meantime,  Byan,  by  being  in 
prison,  and  by  being  involved  in  litigation,  of  which  this  is  but 
a  mere  sample — by  losing  his  contract  for  the  roads,  having 
all  his  implements  and  farming  stock  seized  and  sold  while  in 
prison — was  unable  to  cultivate  his  land  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  last  Michaelmas  rent.  The  rent  being  less  than  L.lOO, 
which  the  landlord  owed  him  in  damages,  it  mi^ht  have  been 
supposed  that  this  L.lOO  would  be  a  set-off  for  the  rent.  But 
no,  a  letter  to  me  on  the  8th  of  November  says — ^'  And  he 
(the  landlord)  canted  John  Byan  to  the  potatoes,  and  did  not 
leave  his  family  one  bit  that  would  eat.  This  John  Byan, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  a  leaseholder,  and  never  owed 
a  farthing  of  rent  until  those  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him  to  compel  him  into  arrears  which  would  justify  anejectr 
ment.  His  case,  from  first  to  last — ^from  the  time  that  he 
was  an  independent  man,  with  as  happy  a  family  around  him 
as  lived  in  the  Queen^s  dominions,  living  in  a  house  of  his  own 
building,  with  a  farm-steading  erected  at  his  own  expense, 
which  are  equal  to  any  cottage  or  farm-steading  of  the  same 
extent  in  England  or  Scotland  for  cleanliness,  order,  and  sub- 
stantiality— I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  judged  for 
myself ;  from  the  time  that  «[ohn  Byan  was  an  independent 
man  in  that  farm  to  the  present,  when  he  and  his  family  are 
potatoless  and  penniless,  and  on  the  point  of  being  ejected, 
the  proceedings  against  him  have  been  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary kind  and  almost  beyond  belief.    « 

CASE  OF  WILLIAM  RING. 

William  Bing  is  also  a  leaseholdin^  tenant  on  the  estate, 
and  is  uncle  to  Patrick  Bing.  He  is  considered  a  man  of 
substance,  and  was  never  known  to  owe  any  man  sixpence  un- 
reasonably, being  at  all  times  scrupulously  punctual.  He  has 
a  limekiln  on  his  farm,  and  makes  and  sells  lime.  On  one  oc- 
casion, eighteen  or  twenty  months  ago,  the  landlord  had  lime 
from  him  to  the  amount  of  L.9.  William  Bing  sent  in  his 
account,  but  the  landlord,  through  his  steward,  taunted  him 
with  having  assisted  Patrick  Bing  to  plough  and  sow  his  land 
at  a  time  when  tlie  landlord  had  seized  and  carried  off  Patrick 
Bing'^s  implements,  (these  were  carried  off,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared by  the  decision  of  the  jury,  when  no  rent  nor  debt  of 
any  kind  was  due ;  they  were  carried  off  that  Patrick  Bing 
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miffht  be  unable  to  oultivate  hia  land  and  pay  his  rent.  Pat- 
rick went  to  law  and  got  damages  against  the  landlord.  He 
also  got  assistance  from  three  of  his  neighbours  to  plough  and 
sow  his  fields;  all  the  other  neighbours,  though  willing  to 
help  hun,  being  afraid  of  the  landlord,  save  these  three,  one  of 
whom  was  his  uncle,  William  Bing,  whose  case  about  the  lime 
I  am  now  relating.)  The  landlord  refused  to  pay  the  L.9  for 
the  lime,  saying,  through  the  steward,  that  as  William  Bing 
had  thought  fit  to  set  himself  aeainst  him  by  helping  Patrick 
Bing  to  plough  and  sow  his  fields,  he,  the  landlord,  would  set 
himself  against  William  Bine ;  he  would  not  pay  the  L.9  for 
the  lime — he  would  let  him  do  his  best. 

William  Bing  might  have  let  it  remain  to  be  deducted  from 
the  next  payment  of  rent,  some  one  willsay.  Butthis  would  not 
do  in  Irdand,  at  least  with  a  landlord  such  as  his,  who  hesi* 
tated  not  to  seize  on  tenants  who  owed  nothing.  He  knew 
that  an  immediate  seizure  would  be  made  on  the  day  the  rent 
was  due  if  this  L.9  was  deducted  from  it,  because  it  had  be- 
come common  on  this  estate,  and  is  yet,  as  shewn  by  the 
reports  of  the  trials  at  the  last  sessions,  to  proceed  to  distrain 
on  the  day  foUowinff  term  day.  Seizures  in  some  cases  had 
been  made  at  one  o  clock  for  rent  due  at  twelve ;  and  in  one 
case,  that  of  Mathew  Dormer,  brother-in-law  of  Patrick 
Bing,  a  distraint  was  made  at  ten  o^cIock  of  the  rent-dav ; 
therefore  William  Bing  did  not  let  his  claim  for  the  price  of  his 
lime  stand  over  to  bededucted  from  the  rent.  He  summoned  the 
landlord,  and  in  due  course  got  a  decree  against  him.  The 
landlord  had  to  pay ;  but  on  the  same  day  he  did  so,  he  got  a 
)artyof  the  armed  constabulary,  who  are  located  on  the  estate 
or  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  them,  and  a 
carpenter,  and  his  steward,  he  proceeded  to  William  Binges 
farm.  The  farmhouse  and  haggard  (garden,  &c.)  were  shel- 
tered and  ornamented  by  trees  and  bushes  which  had  been 
Elanted  by  the  tenant  and  his  forefathers,  and  which  were 
ighly  prized  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  law  they  were 
the  property  of  the  landlord ;  and  the  landlord,  the  carpenter, 
the  steward,  and  the  police,  set  to  work,  cut  them  all  down, 
and  carried  them  home  to  the  landlord's  residence. 


I 


CASES  OF  HATHKW  DORMER  AND  JAMES  MULLINa 

Mathew  Dormer,  the  brother-in-law  of  Patrick  Bing,  is  a 
leaseholding  tenant,  but  holds  only  a  small  field  of  about  three 
acres.  The  other  farms  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres.  Dor- 
mer does  not  depend  on  his  land  further  than  for  potatoes  to 
his  family  and  for  keep  to  his  horse,  with  which  and  a  cart  he 
does  jobbing  work.     He  had  assisted  Patrick  Bing  in  time  of 
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trouble,  and  thus  brought  on  himself  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord. His  field  can  only  be  approached  by  either  of  two  roads 
through  other  farms  from  Uie  village  where  Dormer  lives. 
Having  paid  all  rent,  the  landlord  had  no  power  on  him  but 
by  shuttmg  him  out  of  his  field.  The  tenants  who  occupied 
the  land  through  which  Dormer  had  to  pass  were  served  with 
notices  that,  if  they  allowed  him  ingress  with  a  cart  or  horse 
they  would  be  ejected.  I  went  and  saw  the  field,  and  was 
told  by  Dormer  and  his  neighbours  the  whole  case.  He  had 
planted  his  potatoes  without  manure,  and,  though  it  was  Au- 
gust when  I  saw  them,  they  were  not  six  inches  above  ground, 
nor  did  they  shew  symptoms  of  at  any  time  being  more ;  and 
this  because  Dormer  was  not  allowed  to  carry  the  manure,  of 
which  he  had  abundance,  to  his  field.  He  was  told  by  the 
lawyers  that  he  had  a  good  case,  and  would  be  sure  to  gain  a 
suit  at  law ;  but  while  that  is  pending  the  potato  season  has 
passed  over  with  almost  no  crop,  and  winter  has  come  without 
a  potato  for  his  family ;  worst  of  all,  his  barley,  which  occu- 
pied, 1  think,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ground,  (I  saw  it  when 
nearly  ripe  in  August,)  and  from  which  he  hoped  to  pay  his 
rent  and  get  provender  for  his  horse,  was  still  in  the  field  rot- 
ting on  the  8th  of  October.  Thus  Mathew  Dormer  will  be 
unable  to  pay  his  November  rent,  and  a  process  of  ejectment 
will  of  course  issue  and  take  effect. 

Another  case  which  may  be  mentioned  now  is  brief  and 
characteristic.  A  tenant  who  held  on  lease  went  with  his 
rent  to  the  landlord  last  spring  on  the  day  it  was  due.  Says 
the  landlord,  *'  Mr  MuUins,  you  need  not  be  so  particular 
about  paving  your  rent,  you  are  always  very  punctual,  and  you 
may  perhaps  want  the  money  for  some  other  purpose.  I 
should  advise  you  now  to  buy  some  cattle  and  sheep  at  the 
fair,  and  depasture  your  grass  fields  instead  of  making  hay  this 
year ;  but,  even  if  you  do  make  hay,  you  have  not  enough  of 
stock.'^  To  which  Mr  M.  replied,  *'  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you ;  I  would  have  bought  stock  had  it  not  been  for  my 
rent;  but  if  you  forego  it  for  the  present,  I  will  do  as  you 
suggest ;  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  hire  another  neld 
for  the  season  as  well,  and  put  cattle  in  it.^^  '*  An  excellent 
thought,^  said  the  landlord  ;  *'  buy  all  the  cattle  your  money 
will  afford  ;  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  hire  pasturage  for 
them.*^  And  Mr  M.  did  as  his  landlord  advised.  But'what 
was  his  astonishment  when,  in  less  than  a  week,  indeed  within 
three  days,  the  landlord  distrained  on  the  whole,  and  sold  all 
the  cattle,  and  all  the  farm  implements  as  well,  for  his  rent. 
This,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  litigation,  which  will  only  end  in 
the  ruin  and  ejectment  of  the  tenant,  with  the  re-letting  of  the 
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farm  at  a  higher  rent^  an  object  not  far  from  being  aooom- 
plished. 

Since  these  remarks  about  Dormer  were  written,  the  Kil- 
kenny Journal  has  been  received,  containing  a  report  of  the 
cases  at  pett^  sessions  on  the  18th  of  November.     Of  ten  cases 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court,  seven  arose  out  of 
the  disputes  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants  in  the  dis- 
turbed district  already  described.     Five  of  those  cases  were 
at  the  instance  of  the  landlord  against  the  tenant  Mathew 
Dormer,  who  had  been  excluded  from  his  field,  and  whose 
corn,  as  stated  in  a  letter  which  I  quoted,  was  standing  rot- 
ting on  the  ground  up  to  the  8th  of  October.     It  does  not 
appear  by  the  report  of  the  oases  decided  at  petty  sessions 
whether  the  corn  is  yet  in  the  field  or  carried  home ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  field  on  the  15  th  of  November. 
On  that  day  Dormer  proceeded  to  make  a  gap  in  a  stone  wall, 
the  ^ates  being  shut  against  him,  to  get  into  his  field.     For 
making  this  gap  three  actions  were  brought  against  him  by 
the  landlord,  and  two  by  persons  whom  the  landlord  put  for- 
ward &s  prosecutors.     It  seems  the  first  time  the  gap  was 
attemptea  was  on  the  13th  of  October.     The  field  through 
which  Dormer  then  attempted  to  pass  to  his  own  field  was  in 
the  occupation  of  the  landlord  himself ;  and  the  landlord  now 
prosecuted  under  the  Malicious  Trespass  Act ;  but  the  magis- 
trate dismissed  the  case  because  it  was  not  malicious.     His 
remarks  give  a  better  exemplification  of  what  law  is  in  Ireland 
than  any  description  of  mine  could  do.    The  case  is  thus  re- 
ported : — The  steward  of  the  landlord  called  "  deposed  that 
ne  saw  the  defendant  levelling  a  wall,  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff;  he  was  making  a  gap  in  it.'^ 

Oross-examined :  '^I  live  with  Mr  Shee.  The  defendant 
said  he  would  not  be  prevented  till  the  law  prevented  him, 
and  that  he  must  get  a  passage,  and  that  if  he  got  a  passage 
he  would  build  up  the  gap  at  his  own  expense.  There  was  no 
other  passage  to  his  field  than  that.  There  was  formerly  a 
passage  to  the  farm  through  a  field  of  one  Ring,  but  Dormer 
was  since  prevented.'' 

The  attorney  for  the  defence  then  addressed  the  bench ; 
stated  that  Mathew  Dormer  owed  nothing  to  the  landlord, 
and  had  a  legal  right  to  a  road  to  his  farm.  He  had  followed 
the  way  which  had  been  formerly  used,  namely,  through  another 
tenant's  ground;  but  at  the  instance  of  the  landlord  this  tenant 
had  been  compelled  to  prosecute,  and  Dormer  had  been  fined 
for  trespass  by  this  bench.  He  then  attempted  to  make  this 
gap  and  have  a  passage,  as  complained  of  to-day,  through  a 
held  in  the  occupation  of  his  landlord,  who  was  bound  to  give 
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him  a  passage  to  that  farm,  the  rent  of  ^ich  Dormer  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  as  soon  as  it  became  due.  What,  there- 
fore, could  the  poor  man  do !  His  com  was  rotting  in  the 
field  at  that  time,  the  middle  of  October. 

To  which  the  magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision,  replied, 
^*  It  was  a  hard  case  ;  but  he  thought  Mathew  Dormer  had 
no  right  to  break  Mr  Sheets  wall  or  commit  the  trespass. 
It  certainly  was  not  malicious ;  and  if  Mr  Quin  (the  defend- 
ant's attorney)  insisted  on  it,  the  bench  must  dismiss  the  sum- 
mons ;  but  another  summons  might  be  brought  for  common 
trespass,  and  the  case  would  have  to  be  heard  de  novo.  Why 
did  not  Dormer  bring  his  action  V* 

The  Attorney—'^  And  so  he  will.*' 

'^  The  magistrate,  after  some  farther  discussion,  agreed  to 
dismiss  the  complaint,  Mr  Quin  undertaking  to  prove,  should 
another  summons  be  brought  for  common  trespass,  that  Dor- 
mer had  a  right  to  break  the  gap.'^ 

The  point,  of  ail  others,  which  the  English  public  should  look 
at  here,  is  the  question  of  the  magistrate,  "  Why  does  not 
Dormer  bring  his  action  T  The  magistrate  knows  well  that 
in  this  case  Dormer  would  succeed  in  an  action  against  the 
landlord  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  jury  should  not  be  entirely  a 
landlord'^s  jury.  But  the  Qrction  could  not  be  tried  before  next 
spring  or  summer  assizes ;  and  the  landlord  might,  as  he  has 
done  in  similar  cases  already,  make  an  affidavit  that  he  was 
not  ready  to  go  to  trial  even  then.  And  if  this  was  overruled, 
and  the  case  proceeded  with  and  decided  against  him — as  it 
would  be,  provided  always  the  juiy  was  not  one  formed  of 
men  of  his  own  rank,  politics,  and  religion — he  could  appeal  to 
a  higher  court.  Meantime  Dormer  is  ruined.  He  could  not 
plant  his  potatoes  last  spring  without  committing  a  trespass 
by  walking  on  another  man'*s  land — not  the  land  bearing  or 
preparing  for  a  crop,  but  the  footpath  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  planted  his  potatoes,  however,  and  was  fined  for  tliis  tres- 
pass. But  he  planted  them  without  manure,  for  he  could  not 
get  an  entrance  at  which  to  carry  it  in,  and  the  crop  was 
worthless.  "  Why  does  not  Dormer  bring  his  action  T  asks 
the  magistrate.  No  doubt  he  can  bring  an  action,  and  ulti- 
mately carry  it  too ;  but  his  crop  is  rendered  worthless  in  the 
meantime,  an^  the  same  magistrate  fines  him  for  walking  on 
the  footpath  which  leads  to  it.  "  Why  does  not  Dormer  bring 
his  action  r*  The  magistrate  who  has  fined  him  for  going  to 
his  land  without  having  first  brought  his  action,  which  would 
occupy  probably  one  or  two  years,  asks  this  question  on  the 
18th  of  November,  knowing  that  Dormer's  crop  of  barley  was 
still  rotting  on  the  field,  or  had  been  so  as  late  as  the  15  th, 
three  day^s  before !     No  doubt  the  magistrate  administers  thg 
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law  as  it  stands ;  but  it  is  the  law  as  it  stands  of  which  such 
men  as  Dormer  complain.  The  object  of  the  landlord  is  to 
render  the  payment  of  rent  impossible,  and  a  consequent 
ejectment  certain.  This  is  the  policy  by  which  a  leaseholder 
is  overcome  in  Ireland. 

But  the  prosecution  did  not  end  by  the  magistrate  dismiss- 
ing the  first  summons  at  the  petty  sessions.  Another  prose- 
cutor was  read^.  A  man  had  been  sent  by  the  landlord  to 
watch  Dormer  in  case  he  made  a  gap  in  the  wall ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  October,  when  he  began  to  make  the  gap,  this  man* 
who  is  a  mere  minion  of  the  landlord — fit  for  any  kind  of 
work — went  to  prevent  him.  Wherever  Dormer  attempted 
to  lay  the  stones,  this  man  put  himself  in  the  way,  that  the 
stones  might  fall  upon  him,  and  that  a  case  of  assault  might 
be  got  up  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  malicious  trespass. 
This  case,  however,  did  not  succeed.  Dormer  having  taken 
care  not  to  hurt  him,  although  he  put  himself  in  the  wav  of  the 
stones  for  the  purpose.  The  summons  was  dismissed.  The  fol- 
lowing u  a  portion  of  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness : — 

*'  He  was  in  England  last  summer  twelvemonths.  He  was 
there  also  at  the  time  of  the  Whitofeet ;  is  not  aware  that 
the  neighbours  ever  said  he  used  to  be  out  with  his  face  black- 
ened. Was  up  in  Cork  lately ;  saw  Mr  Shee,  who  gave  him 
travellin|;  charges  to  the  amount  of  L.l  :  5s.  Had  no  conver- 
sation with  him  then  about  Mathew  Dormer.  Had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr  Shee  lately  about  him  at  Blackwell 
Lodee." 

Toe  Attorney — "  On  your  solemn  oath,  did  Mr  Shee  (the 
landlord)  say  he  would  give  you  anything  in  the  world  if  you 
would  transport  Dormer  T 

''The  witness,'*"  says  the  Kilkenny  Journal^  "was  silent 
amidst  the  sensation  of  the  court,  and  the  question  was  again 
and  again  repeated,  and  he  was  still  silent.  At  length  he 
muttered  an  evasive  answer.'*' 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  Dormer  is  a  man 
bearing  the  very  best  moral  character.  He  was  several  years 
in  the  police,  and  saved  some  money.  I  saw  and  read  the 
certificates  of  character  which  he  held,  and  they  bore  out  the 
good  report  of  his  moral  character.  Moreover,  in  his  very 
appearance  he  carries  respectability  of  behaviour.  He  is  a 
tall  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  has  a  wife  and  several 
young  children. 

The  next  prosecutor  against  him,  for  making  a  gap  in  the 
wall  to  get  to  his  field  and  crop,  was  a  man  who  alleged  that 
the  field  over  which  Dormer  trespassed  was  in  his  occupation, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  landlord.  This  man  produced  a  lease, 
signed  the  16th  of  November,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  the 
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tenant  of  the  field.  It  was  argued  thai  Dormer  made  the 
gap  previous  to  that  lease  being  completed.  It  was  a  gap  in 
the  same  wall  at  the  same  place  as  that  of  the  Idth  of  Octo- 
ber, that  having  been,  it  seems,  built  up.  The  court  in  this 
case  decided  against  Dormer,  and  fined  him  a  shilling,  and 
cautioned  him  against  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  Two  other 
cases  of  trespass  came  on  m  which  the  landlord  was  plaintiff 
and  Dormer  defendant.  They  were  dismissed  through  an 
informality  in  tho  summonses. 

These  cases,  though  they  are  as  innocence  itself  compared 
with  some  others  in  which  the  landlord  has  been  engaged, 
will  shew  how  powerless  the  law  is  to  protect  a  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, even  where  a  magistrate  inclines  to  mercy.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  fact  of  law  in  connection  with  these  cases 
is,  that  while  the  wages  of  a  working  man  in  the  district  is  6d.  a- 
day,  with  many  not  able  to  get  employment  even  at  that,  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  any  work  for  which  the  law  allows  payment  isfuliy 
as  high,  in  some  cases  much  higher,  than  similar  work  costs  in 
London.  The  expense  of  building  up  the  gap  which  Dormer 
made  (not  being  allowed  to  build  it  himself)  is  10s.  It  is  only 
a  dry-stone  wall,  between  three  and  four  feet  high.  Now, 
supposing  the  gap  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cart,  any  labouring 
man  could  rebuild  it  in  three  or  four  hours  at  the  very  utmost. 

In  the  matter  of  seizures  the  charges  are  similar.  In  Lon- 
don, a  broker  who  distrains  can  only  put  one  man  in  posses- 
sion, and  charge  for  him  2s.  6d.  a-day.  In  Ireland  a  landlord 
f>uts  what  men  he  chooses  in  possession,  and  charges  for  them 
rom  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a-day.  The  landlord  now  spoken  of  has, 
as  law  papers  proved  to  me  when  I  inspected  them,  seized  on 
a  man'^s  potatoes  who  was  working  for  8d.  a-day,  the  current 
wages,  and  put  two  men  on  as  '*  keepers^'*  for  a  week,  and  al- 
lowed them  (the  law  allows  him  to  do  so)  2s.  4d.  a-day. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Patrick  Ring,  whose 
case  (just  ended  with  his  utter  ruin  and  beggary)  I  shaU  relate 
at  length,  will  give  some  information  on  the  high  wages  allow- 
ed by  the  law,  even  where  men  are  willing  to  work  for  6d. 
a-day : — 

"  I  got  my  crop  valued  by  two  farmers,  and  they  valued  it 
at  L.30.  He  (the  landlord)  then  takes  and  puts  three  keepers 
on  it  to  run  up  expenses,  and  canted  it  (sold  it)  for  L.]  7 :  10s., 
and  out  of  that,  keepers'^  fees  and  expenses  were  L.6:  lOs.*^ 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  landlord  in  Ireland  can  call  on 
any  one  of  his  servants  or  labourers  to  act  as  auctioneer.  If 
he  wants  to  buy  a  bargain  himself,  or  to  ruin  the  tenant  to 
have  him  ejected,  he  can  give  this  domestic  auctioneer  orders 
to  knock  an  article  down  at  a  price  far  below  its  value.     The 
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landlord  under  notice  has,  in  many  cases,  bought  the  effects 
of  his  tenants  himself  through  an  agent. 

CASE  OF  PATRICK  RING. 

Patrick  Bing  held  three  small  fields,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  eighteen  acres.  He  had  a  lease  of  thirty-one  years  and 
his  own  life.  He  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  farm,  who  had  also  been  on  the  estate  far  many  years. 
Ring's  mother,  an  aged  woman,  now  bordering  on  eighty,  was 
bom  on  the  farm  so  long  held  by  her  husband  and  son ;  and 
thus  there  was  doubtless  a  strong  attachment  to  the  place  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  family,  l^revious  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  landlord  they  had  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
those  to  whom  they  paid  their  rent ;  and,  having  the  land  at 
a^  moderate  rate,  they  had  never  fallen  into  arrears.  They 
are  Catholics — the  present  landlord  is  a  Protestant.  But 
whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to  serve  his  party  by  substituting 
a  Protestant  tenantry  for  a  Catholic  tenantry,  Protestant  jury- 
men for  Catholic  jurymen ;  whether  it  was  merely  to  have  the 
leases  broken  and  the  farms  re-let  at  a  higher  rent ;  or  whether 
it  was  to  accomplish  both  objects  at  once,  is  not  clear,  nor  is 
it  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  the  landlord,  and  those  who 
support  him  in  all  he  does,  are  welcome  to  excuse  themselves 
on  any  around  they  choose  to  take  as  excusable.  It  is  suffi- 
cient  to  say  that  the  ejection  of  Patrick  Bing  and  many  more 
was  resolved  upon. 

As  ke  owed  no  rent,  and  as  no  possible  reason  for  getting 
rid  of  him  as  a  tenant  could  be  assigned,  nor  was  ever  offered 
until  lone  after  proceedings  had  begun,  a  bold  stroke  to  make 
a  beginmng  was  absolutely  requisite,  and  it  was  struck.  The 
lease  specified  a  certain  day  in  May  and  in  November  as  that 
on  which  the  half-yearly  rent  would  fall  due.  Those  days  had 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  one  knew  this  better  than  the 
landlord.  But  in  1841  he  obtained  a  warrant  of  distraint, 
and  seized  on  Bing  on  the  26th  of  March  for  rent  alleged  to 
be  due  on  25th.  It  might  have  been  a  hard  enough  misfor- 
tune to  be  distrained  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  rent 
being  due  in  any  case,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  cattle 
and  implements  of  labour,  as  also  the  seed-corn  and  potatoes, 
the  articles  distrained,  are  required  for  the  peculiar  duties  of 
that  most  important  season,  seed-time.  But  when  such  dis- 
traint was  made  on  such  articles  so  indispensable  in  their  uses, 
even  for  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  weeks,  and  no  rent  nor  debt  of 
any  kind  owing,  the  case  is  peculiarly  a  hard  one  on  the 
tenant. 

Patrick  Bing  caused  a  replevin  to  be  entered  with  the 
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sheriff,  that  is,  he  gave  security  that  he  would  pay  the  rent, 
if  rent  was  due,  as  soon  as  a  trial  at  quarter-sessions  or  assizes 
could  be  had,  that  he  might  in  the  meantime  have  the  use  of 
the  property  upon  which  the  distraint  lay.  He  accordingly 
proved  by  his  lease  that  he  owed  nothing — that  no  rent  was 
due  until  May.  But  before  that  was  done  May  had  come, 
and  the  rent  was  due.  He  paid  it  punctually,  and  proceeded 
against  the.  landlord  for  damages,  or  rather  for  the  costs  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  This,  being  opposed,  occupied 
much  time,  and  before  it  was  settled  the  landlord  once  more 
distrained  for  rent  alleged  to  be  due  on  the  2dth  of  Septem* 
ber.  Aeain  Patrick  Ring  replevined,  and  proved  his  rent-day 
to  be  in  November  and  May,  and  not  in  September  and  March. 
The  case  of  costs  and  trespass  came  to  trial  in  respect  of  both 
seizures,  and  was  decided  m  Binges  favour.  Thus  a  jury  and 
a  judge  certified  by  their  decision  that  the  tenant  was  right 
and  the  landlord  was  wrong.  The  damages  awarded  were 
very  moderate,  only  L.12  and  costs ;  but  the  tenant  looked 
on  the  verdict  as  most  important  in  respect  of  its  setthig,  as 
he  thought,  the  validity  of  his  lease  and  the  period  of  his  rent- 
days  at  rest.  But  that  the  damages  were  too  moderate  as 
regarded  the  landlord  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he 
again  distrained  in  March  for  rent  not  due  until  May. 

He  now,  it  being  again  seed-time,  took  a  more  effectual 
way  of  crippling  the  tenant  than  before.  He  seized  on  the 
farm  implements  and  stock,  of  which  the  dunghill  was  in  his 
eyes  the  most  important.  He  had  it,  without  a  legal  sale, 
carried  away  to  his  own  farm-yard,  even  to  the  very  rakings 
and  sweepings  of  the  road  and  the  yard  near  which  it  lay. 
This  he  did  that  Bing  might  have  no  manure  for  his  potato 
ground,  knowing  that  crops  so  planted  would  not  easily  afford 
the  rent ;  and  mat,  when  no  rent  was  forthcoming,  an  eject- 
ment would  soon  follow.  Other  things,  a  plough  and  a  horse, 
and  some  furniture,  were  sold,  and  King  was  once  more  in- 
volved in  litigation.  These  things  were  bought  in  with  his  own 
money,  save  the  dung  heap,  which  the  landlord  would  not 
give  him  a  chance  of  buying  in ;  and  thus  Bing  was  obliged  to 
pay  his  rent  before  it  was  due,  with  all  the  expenses  of  a 
distraint  and  sale — the  most  expensively  conducted  of  any 
distraints  and  sales  under  the  British  crown.  He  thought  to 
recover  damages  for  all  this  loss,  but  he  was  not  able  to  pay 
his  rent  in  addition  to  all  this  when  it  became  due  ;  and  thus, 
by  some  hocus  pocus  of  the  law,  the  two  cases  became  so 
mingled  together  as  to  be  inextricable. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  every 
lawsuit  that  now  followed ;  but  from  that  time,  the  sunmier 
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of  1842,  up  to  the  summer  assizes  of  184!3,  the  landlord  pro- 
ceeded in  the  courts  for  a  warrant  of  ejectment  against  iung 
nine  times.  On  the  first  eiffht  cases  he  was  defeated,  but  he 
succeeded  on  the  ninth.  He  had  thirteen  other  lawsuits  of 
various  kinds  with  the  same  defendant,  during  which  he  sold 
his  furniture  five  times  and  his  horse  twice.  In  all,  he  had 
twenty  auctions  of  sale  previous  to  midsummer  of  this  year. 
Part  of  the  furniture  was  in  several  of  these  instances  only 
bought  back  by  the  agtmt,  Mr  James  Coyne,  handing  money 
privately  to  Ring  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  the  agent  formerly 
spoken  of,  who  at  laist  gave  up  his  situation  out  of  sheer 
diwist  at  the  odious  work  he  was  called  on  to  perform. 

The  crop  of  1842  was  seized  on  and  sold  at  seven  different 
times.  It  was  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent,  even 
though  the  manure  was  carried  awa^  in  the  spring  by  the 
landlord ;  but  those  seven  different  seizures,  with  seven  dif- 
ferent sales,  with  a  number  of  men  receiving  at  each  of  the 
seven  seizures  2s.  4d.  a-day  as  keepers  to  watch  the  crop  from 
the  day  of  distraint  to  the  day  of  sale— those  seven  seizures 
on  a  crop  which  might  have  been  all  seized  and  sold  at  one 
time,  with  only  one  set  of  expenses — ^resulted,  as  they  were 
intended  to  do,  in  nearly  doubling  the  rent.  Moreover,  the 
crop  being  distrained  on  while  growing,  was  cut  down  by 

Eeople  yrhom  the  landlord  employed,  although  the  tenant  and 
is  family  were  standing  unemployed ;  and  to  such  work  people 
the  landlord  can  give  any  wages  he  chooses,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  tenant,  up  to  2s.  6d.  a^day  f  even  though  the  harvest 
wages  of  the  district  be  8d.  or  lOd.  a-day  !  even  though  the 
tenant,  who  is  thus  not  allowed  to  give  his  own  labour  to  his 
farm,  may,  to  avoid  starvation,  be  compelled  to  work  to  another 
employer  for  the  fourth  part,  to  wit,  7^d.  a-day,  of  what  the  law 
obliges  him  to  pay  for  workmen  on  his  own  farm. 

It  wiH  give  some  proof  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  tenant 
to  pay  his  way  when  I  state  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  seizures,  and  of  the  protracted 
and  complicated  litigation,  the  rent  was  paid  by  the  autumn  of 
1842.  There  was  nothing  owing  by  Ring  save  a  sum  of  L.l 
and  odds,  connected  with  the  expenses  of  a  summons  which 
had  been  decided  against  him  on  some  technical  point  of  law. 
For  the  recovery  of  this  debt  a  decree  was  obtained  against 
Ring,  and  orders  were  given  by  the  landlord  to  arrest  him  and 
put  him  in  gaol.  This  Ring  endeavoured  to  avoid  by  keeping 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  officers,  which  he  did  successfully  for 
the  space  of  a  month  and  some  odd  days.  The  reason  why 
he  was  so  averse  to  go  to  gaol,  and  why  the  landlord  was  so 
desirous  to  have  him  lodged  there,  is  worth  relating  at  full 
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length,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  certain  customs  in  Ireland 
altogether  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  landlord  in  Ireland  building 
a  house  or  farm-offices  for  a  tenant — the  tenant  builds  them 
himself.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  mean  houses  exist  in  that 
country ;  and  hence,  also,  the  desperate  tenacity  with  which 
the  Irish  peasant  or  farmer  holds  to  his  house  when  an  eject- 
ment comes  upon  him.  If  his  lease  has  expired,  or  if  he  is 
ejected  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  condition  of  his  lease, 
say  the  regular  payment  of  his  rent,  he  must  leave  the  house 
and  barn  and  stable  which  he  built,  the  doors  and  gates  he 
erected,  without  receiving  anything  for  them.  To  Uve  in  a 
house  which  we  have  ourselves  built,  or  which  our  father  or 
grandfather  built  at  no  expense  to  a  landlord,  is  to  live  in  a 
house  which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  consider  our  own, 
though  in  law  it  may  not  be  ours,  and  therefore  an  ejectment 
is  the  more  distressing.  It  is  thus  that  we  see  so  many  housea 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  in  ruins  ;  that  we  see  in  the  countjr 
of  Kilkenny  the  walls  of  stone  and  lime,  substantial  and  unde- 
cayed,  but  roofless  and  marked  with  violence,  because  the 
landlords,  not  having  built  the  houses,  nor  having  any  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  rebuild  them,  hesitate  not  to  unroof  a  house 
in  order  to  eject  a  tenant.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  exemplified 
on  almost  every  estate  where  the  clearing  away  of  a  tenantry 
has  been  practised,  that  wherever  an  ejectment  takes  place, 
the  legality  of  which  is  doubtful,  the  landlord,  or  the  agent 
who  acts  for  him,  levels  the  house  and  farm  buildings  with 
the  ground  the  moment  the  holder  is  forced  out,  lest  he  should 
come  in  again. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  estate  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Pat  Ring  held  his  farm  ;  and  Bing  had  seen  that  the 
landlord  did  not  always  wait  for  an  ejectment  of  the  tenant 
before  he  pulled  down  the  house.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
tenant  named  Bushe,  of  whom,  with  many  other  sufferers,  I 
have  not  yet  spoken,  the  landlord  resolved  on  an  ejectment ; 
but  Bushe  owing  no  rent,  he  could  onlv  proceed  as  he  had 
done  against  Pat  Ring,  or  by  some  other  process  of  a  like 
kind.  He  took  a  shorter  one.  It  so  happened  that,  though 
Bushe  had  paid  his  rent  in  order  to  keep  the  house  above  his 
head — ^a  very  good  house  it  was,  to  juage  from  the  size  and 
worth  of  the  substantial  walls  which,  in  most  parts,  were  still 
standing  when  I  was  there — he  had  not  paid  every  man  in  the 
county  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  He  owed  one  person, 
residing  at  a  distance,  a  sum  of  money,  more,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
than  he  could  pay  at  once.  This  man  the  landlord  found  out, 
through  some  of  his  agents  appointed  for  such  purposes,  and 
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purohased  from  him  the  debt  whieh  Bushe  owed  him.     This 
account  being  legally  conveyed  to  the  landlord,  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded against  his  tenant,  the  debtor,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  him  there,  went  and  took  the  roof  off 
his  house,  turning  out  his  wife  and  six  young  children  upon 
the  open  highway.     There  they  remained  without  shelter  and 
without  food  until  some  of  the  people  of  the  adjoining  village 
assisted  them.     The  father  was  in  prison,  and  could  neither 
resist  the  spoliation  of  the  house  which  he  himself  had  built, 
nor  could  he  do  anything,  by  work  or  otherwise,  for  his  family^s 
subsistence.     In  every  respect,  the  proceeding  was  illegal  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord ;   but,  though  the  lawyers  urged 
Bushe  to  prosecute,  and  assured  him  of  ultimate  success,  he 
was  to  far  gone  too  listen  to  them.    He  was  heart-broken.    He 
had  no  confidence  in  any  redress  the  law  mi^ht  give ;  he  had 
seen  a  rich  man  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  and  the  vxdn  of  his 
roofless  house — every  piece  of  timber  from  which,  and  every 
handful  of  thatch,  as  also  the  doors  and  windows,  had  been 
carried  away  by  order  of  the  landlord,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  the  constabulary,  who  are  located  on  the  estate  at  the 
express  request  of  the  landlord,  and  by  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^the  ruin  of  his  roofless  house,  and  the  utter  beggary 
of  himself  and  family,  so  overwhelmed  Bushe,  that  he  would 
trust  nothing  more  to  law.     He  was  heart-broken,  and  rather 
than  stay  among  people  who  had  known  him  happy  in  mind 
and  comfortable  in  circumstances,  he  would  leave  tnat  part  of 
the  country  altogether,  and  be  a  beggar,  now  that  he  was 
compelled  to  be  one,  where  he  was  not  known.     A  less  sensi- 
tive man  than  he  was  might  have  done  differently.     There 
have  been  cases  in  Ireland,  many  of  them,  and  in  that  county, 
even  in  that  district  of  the  county,  where  fathers  of  families 
so  treated  have  taken  the  law  of  vengeance  into  their  own 
hands,  and  have  afibrded  the  newspapers  and  the  police  Htie- 
and- Cry  the  materials  for  publishing  to  the  world  paragraphs 
and  advertisements  of  offered  rewards,  headed  "  Unprovoked 
assault  r   "  Barbarous  outrage !''   "  Frightful  state  of  Kil- 
kenny— the  fruit  of  unchecked   political  agitation  !''   "  At- 
tempted murder  of  the  excellent  Protestant  kndlord,  Bichard 
Shee,  Esq.  of  Blackwell  Lodge  !'' 

Such  paragraphs  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  and  many  people 
in  England  believe  that  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  are  filled 
with  criminals  who  take  a  savage  delight  in  assaulting  land- 
lords and  land-agents  without  any  provocation.  Others,  who 
do  not  believe  that  every  assault  is  so  entirely  "  unprovoked'' 
as  the  newspapers  would  make  appear,  have  an  opinion  tl^t 
the  Irish  do  not  allow  the  oppressor  to  escape  with  impunity ; 
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1>ut  the  case  of  Bushe  is  one  of  the  many  of  the  vast  majority 
of  such  cases  that  prove  the  contrary.  We  hear  of  those 
tenants  who,  feeling  or  fancying  a  grievouB  wrong,  avenge 
themselves  and  their  starving  families  ;  but  we  never  hear  of 
the  many— the  far  greater  number — ^who  submit  to  die  in  the 
ditches  and  highways  quietly ;  or  who,  like  the  spirit-stricken 
Bushe,  wander  away  with  their  wretched  families,  to  famish 
in  the  Irish  towns,  or  to  fill  the  St  Gileses  and  Peter  Streets, 
the  Gowgates  and  Wynds,  the  Saltmarkets  and  Vennels,  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 

Now,  it  was  the  knowledge  that  Pat  Bmg  had  of  such  cases 
of  house-demolition  by  order  of  landlords,  when  a  tenant  was 
out  of  the  way — ^lodged  safely  in  prison — that  made  him  so 
fearful  of  the  officers,  who  had  a  decree  on  which  to  arrest 
him  for  the  non-payment  of  costs  due  to  the  landlord  by  one 
of  the  many  cases  then  pending  having  been  decided  in  the 
landlord'*s  favour.  The  amount  was  not  great ;  but  the  fre* 
quent  seizures,  with  costs  of  lawsuits  and  rent,  had  reduced 
him  to  less  than  his  last  penny.  He  had  potatoes,  a  part 
of  the  feeble  crop  ^wn  on  the  land  which  in  the  spring  had 
been  defrauded  of  its  manure,  and,  though  there  were  less  of 
them  in  his  possession  than  would  keep  his  family  over  win- 
ter, even  without  feeding  a  pig,  he  might  have  sold  some  to 
pay  this  bill  of  costs  rather  than  go  to  gaol,  where  he  could  do 
nothing  either  for  his  family  or  farm.  But,  though  the  pota- 
toes were  distrained  upon,  the  object  of  the  landlord  was  not 
so  much  the  payment  of  the  small  debt  of  costs  as  the  con- 
finement of  the  tenant  in  gaol. 

For  more  than  a  month  Bing  avoided  the  officers  by  cross- 
ing the  walls  and  ditches  and  fields  whenever  he  got  notice  of 
their  approach.  He  slept  in  the  fields  as  well,  and  in  the 
shelter  of  limekilns  and  ruined  houses — houses  ruined  as  he 
feared  his  would  be,  and  as  he  feared  but  too  truly.  The 
case  came  at  last  to  a  crisis,  thus  : — 

He  was  seen  to  enter  his  house  ;  the  bailifis  followed,  but 
found  the  door  fastened,  and  therefore  could  not  legally  enter ; 
but  they  kept  watch  outside,  to  see  that  he  did  not  escape. 
They  received  orders  that,  if  he  did  not  surrender,  they  were 
to  remain  there  night  and  day,  and  prevent  the  introduction 
of  any  article  whatsoever  into  the  house,  food  or  water.  The 
potato-store  being  out  in  the  field,  and  no  supply  in  the  house, 
and  the  water  bein?  also  outside  the  house,  it  was  expected 
that  the  family  woiud  soon  be  starved,  and  that  Ring  must 
capitulate.  In  thus  laying  seige  to  the  house,  the  bailiff? 
might  not  be  acting  accordmg  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  they 
were  acting  according  to  the  law  of  the  landlord,  which,  on 
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that  estate  as  on  many  oth^*in  Ireland,  ia  of  paramount  im- 
pprtanbe  o6mpared  with*  the  law  of  the  land. 

Before  the  first  day  of  the  seige  was  over,  there  was  neither 
food  nor  drink  in  the  house ;  and  there  were  shut  up  in  it  the 
father,  mother,  and  fiye  young  ohildren.  Next  day  the  chil- 
dren cried  for  food  and  for  drink,  but  got  none.  Some  of  the 
neighboarer  and  relatives  of  Pat  Ring  would  have  supplied 
them,  but  .they* were  sternly  told  that,  if  they  attempted  to 
do  so^  they  would  not  only  be  prevented,  but  that  the  landlord 
would  cause  them  to  regret  it.  Again  and  again,  through 
night  and  through  day,  did  the  cry  for  water  come  from  timt 
famishing  family.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  shipwrecked  crew 
at  sea,  with  no  hand  to  help,  with  "  water,  water  everywhere, 
and  not  a  drop  to  drink  r  with  no  probability  of  being  relieved 
but  by  reaehmg  some  unknown  land  in  some  unknown  ocean, 
or  by  meeting  a  ship — blessed  though  rare  chance — whose  ma- 
riners would  joyfully  share  their  own  scanty  water  for  the  relief 
of  those  perishmg  with  thirst.  It  was  not  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  men  in  their  desperation  will  drink  salt  water,  and  go 
mad  from  so  doing ;  but,  havine  done  so,  do  not  always  all  die, 
but  sometimes  live  to  tell  us  of  the  pangs  they  endured,  until 
our  breasts  bum  with  pity  and  our  hair  rises  on  end  with  hor- 
ror at  what  they  did.  This  was  not  a  case  like  theirs.  This 
was  the  captivity  of  a  family  in  their  own  house  ;  foodless  for 
days,  .though  ^they  had  a  potato-store  in  the  field ;  waterless 
and  unquenched  by  any  liquid,  though  they  had  a  well  within 
a  minuto^s  walk ;  and  all  this  by  the  mandate  of  a  man  who 
lived  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
luxury  which  wealth  could  procure  and  voluptuousness  desire. 
The  mother  had  a  sucking  infant,  and  in  her  attempt  to  save 
all  her  children  from  starvation  by  admitting  them  to  the 
privilege  of  infancy,  she  but  augmented  their  distress  and  her 
own.  She  saw  her  infant  famishing,  for,  when  she  would 
have  divided  her  own  milk,  there  was  none  to  divide  ;  she  was 
herself  starving,  and  to  her  infant  she  was  without  nourish- 
ment. 

It  was  the  third  day,  and  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  house 
were  so  manifest  to  the  bailiffs  outside,  by  the  pitiful  cries  of 
the  children,  and  the  wailings  of  the  mother — who  begeed  for 
water  from  their  own  well,  and  for  potatoes  from  their  own 
store — that  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  speedy  surrender. 
Beports  of  the  symptoms  of  extremity  were  conveyed  at  inter- 
vals to  the  landlord,  who,  as  he  heard  of  the  increasing  cries 
for  water  and  food,  gave  orders  afresh  to  the  bailiffs  to  per- 
severe, to  keep  watch  and  prevent  all  supplies  from  getting  in, 
being  assured  that  as  the  pangR  of  hunger  and  thirst  became 
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more  poignant,  the  sooner  woiild  (^e  beteagured  fikmily  capi- 
tulate. .  \    •       '.    ''"  \  »  .  . 

Mrs  Dormer,  the  wife  of  the  tenant  who -is  shot  out  of  his 
land,  and  whose  crop  of  bariey  is  rotting  on  thefi<pld  in  No- 
vember, though  he  owes  nothing  to  the  landlord-^rtbis  woman, 
who  has  herself  a  family  of  young  children,  and  who  is  the 
sister  of  Pat  Ring,  went  many  times,  to  tfae'belea^ured  house  ^ 
to  offer  relief,  but  was  not  permitted  to  approach  it  .with  any-" 
thing  in  her  hand.  She  was  allowed  to  approach  the  wii^ow 
when  she  carried  nothing,  that  she  might  near  the  sufferags 
within,  and  so  urge  her  brother  to  surrender. 

She  listened  to  the  sickly  wailings  of  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  on  the  fourth  day  heard  the  horrible  fact 
from  the  mother  that  the  children  m  desperation. had  drank 
their  own  urine.  At  this  moment  she  seized  a  dish  of  some 
sort  which  lay  in  the  yard,  and  filling  it  quickly  from  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water  in  the  yard,  broke  the  window  with  her  hand, 
before  she  could  be  prevented  by  the  officers,  and  gave  the  un- 
wholesome water  to  the  family,  which  they  drank  greedily.  Per- 
haps she  would  have  done  more,  but  she  was  compelled  by  the 
officers  to  desist.  The  landlord  was  informed  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  he  promised  that  she  would  live  to  repent  it.  The 
cropof  Dormer  rotting  in  the  field  in  November, and hispotatoes 
poor  and  meagre  for  the  want  of  manure,  because  he  is  not 
aQowed  a  road  to  his  field,  tell  whether  the  lao^ord  forgets 
his  promises. 

The  sufferinjra  of  the  family  and  of  himself  noW  worked  on 
the  father  untu  he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  He  opened  the 
door.  He  had  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  and  he  shewed  it  to  . 
the  bailiffs.  He  bade  them  keep  off — said  he  would  not  touch 
them  if  they  did  not  touch  him — but  that  the  hanger  of  himself 
and  family  had  made  him  desperate-^that  he  ha^  potatoes  in 
his  store  in  the  field,  and  potatoes  he  would  have ;.  and  he 
bade  them  prevent  him  at  their  peril. 

They  did  not  offer  to  prevent  him;  they  waited  until  they 
saw  him  take  the  potatoes,  and  then  they  informed  the  land-« 
lord.  On  that  instant  a  criminal  warrant  was  sent  for  from 
Kilkenny.  It  arrived ;  so  did  also  a  party  of  the  armed  con- 
stabulary, who  occupy  the  barrack  built  by  the  landlord  on  the 
estate,  and  the  door  was  at  once  forced  open,  and  Pat  Ring 
was  taken  and  lodged  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  robbery  accom- 
panied with  threats  of  violence.  He  had  stolen  his  own 
potatoes,  they  being  under  distraint,  and  he  was  in  due  course 
of  time  tried  at  Kilkenny  for  the  felony.  The  jury  refused  to 
convict  for  a  crime  committed  under  such  circumstancesj  and 
he  was  acquitted. 

This  case  has  now  reached  the  month  of  July  1843.     At 
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that  time  he  was  once  more  in  prison  for  the  non-payment  oi 
costs  incurred  in  defending  himself  against  the  landlord. 

These  were  paid,  and  a  new  decree  for  some  other  costs  was 
got  against  him.  There  was  a^p  a  warrant  for  his  ejectment 
obtained.  At  this  time  his  family  were  ill  of  typhus  fever, 
and  had  been  for  several  weeks.  The  sheriff  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  ejectment  while  they  so  suffered.  The  landlord  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  eject  as  early  as  possible,  because  (let 
the  English  reader  mark  this  peculiarity  of  Irish  tenures)  a 
tenant,  though  ejected,  may  recover  possession;  the  law 
says  he  may  redeem  within  six  months.  Now  Ring  had  an 
action  for  damages  pending  against  the  landlord,  a  very  simple 
action,  which  could  have  been  easily  tried,  and  in  whicn  a  jury 
could  not  have  hesitated  to  award  ample  damages.  To  this, 
at  the  summer  assizes,  the  landlord,  through  his  law  agents, 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  ready  to  go  to  trial ;  consequently  it 
was  put  off  until  next  assizes,  to  wit,  March  1844.  If,  there- 
fore, Bing  could  have  been  ejected  in  July,  or  early  in  August 
1843,  the  six  months  in  which  he  could  redeem  possession  of 
his  land  would  have  expired  before  the  trial  of  the  case  post- 
poned to  March  1844 — a  case  which  promised  to  put  Bing  in 
a  condition  to  redeem  his  land  by  payment  of  his  debt  to  the 
landlord. 

We  need  not  proceed  farther  with  those  cases  of  injustice. 
The  landloi^  now  under  notice  has  proceeded  in  litigation 
and  expenses  until  he  is  no  longer  m  the  management  of 
his  estate.  Others  in  Ireland,  less  tyrannical  than  him,  but 
not  more  wise  in  the  management  of  their  estates,  have  brought 
Ireland  to  a  condition  unparalleled  ia  the  history  of  nations. 
It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  on  what  the  future  may  be,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  present  (end  of  1847  and  beginning  of 
1848)  is  deplorable.  Law  set  at  defiance ;  rates  uncollected ; 
and  rents  unpaid. 
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Expense  and  profit  of  trenching,  218. 
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effect,  321. 
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Farm  yard  manure,  waste  of,  398. 
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Hoare,  Sir  Richard,  64. 
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217. 
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Stoke  Pogis,  9. 
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Thamea,  144,  146. 
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Tait,  John,  134. 
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Teesdale,  201. 

Teesdale  and  river  Tees,  194. 

Telling  the  tailors,  I7& 

Tenancyntt-will,  91. 

Tenurea  of  fiurms,  21. 

Tenures,  insecurity  of,  in  Teesdale,  196. 

Tenures,  results  of  insecurity  in,  127. 

Thamea,  river,  13,  22,  23,  144. 

The  amended  poor-law  when  it  was 
new,  363. 

The  Uwyer  who  rode  in  a  glaas  coach, 
a  sketch,  361. 

The  ahadow  and  the  panic,  a  tale,  283. 

The  sheep  wsshing,  366. 

The  young  squire,  a  sketch,  346. 

The  young  merchant,  a  sketch,  347. 

Thomson  the  poet,  14* 

Thomtonloch,  East  Lothian,  173. 

Thraahing  mill  in  Oxfordshire,  140. 

Thrashing  mills,  163,  168,  203. 

Trafalgar  park,  3& 

Turner,  William,  46. 

Turnip  culture,  162, 166,  I7I,  172, 198. 

Udney,  Aberdeenahire,  202. 

Upavon,  Wiltshire,  381. 

Vices  of  individuals  esteemed  a  virtue 
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Victims  of  protection,  311, 321,  326, 
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Wages  for  mowing  hay,  397. 
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est, 127. 

Wages  in  Meath,  186. 

Wages  in  Wtltshue,  30. 

Wages  of  young  men,  142. 
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Wall,  Chas.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  hk 
address  to  Ubourexs^  416b 
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War^hani)  ooimtry  around,  ixil8439412. 
Warrender,  Sir  George,  13,  22. 
Wasted  agriculture  and  low  inonUfl,128> 
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Welford,  George,  Keq.,  11. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  I5y  126L 
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Wilton,  43. 
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Wolsek^,  Sir  Charles,  46, 
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A  bushel  of  floor,  euriooB  use  of,  623. 

Aorea,  number  of,  in  IralAnd,  473. 

Adair  Castle,  549. 

Agricoltore,  detrimental  effect  of  war 
prices  upon,  680. 

Agriculture)  security  in,  677* 

Agricultorai  societies  and  oatholie  &r- 
men,  616. 

Arable  land  in  Ireland,  484. 

Afdagh,  Tillage  of,  650. 

Athlone,  512. 

Ballinamudc,  destmetion  of,  600. 

Ballinasloe  agricultural  sodetj,  487- 

Barrow  river,  446. 

Belmore^  Lord,  61 S. 

Bennet*s  Bridge,  464. 

Berry,  Mr,  a  land  ageat^  480. 

Biancooi,  xMr,  469. 

Black  prophet,  590. 

Bounties  paid  upon  Irish  tillags,  473. 

Building  of  houses,  650. 

Bulls  of  Durham  and  bulls  of  Rome,  488. 

Burke,  Mr  Waiter,  492. 

Byrne,  Edward,  a  farmer  of  Bosoom- 
mon,  492. 

Cabina,  650. 

Cahermoyle,  646. 

Cahermoyle,  Limerick,  and  Whitefield 
example  farm,  663. 

Oase  of  Irehtnd  bv  Mr  Holmei^  433. 

Gastiebar,  town  of,  522. 

Castle  Cary«  Somersetshire,  406w 

Catholic  tenants,  615,  618. 

Cavendish,  Hon.  Fred.,  526,  533,  634. 

Celtic  population,  a  defence  o^  693^ 

Clanclarty,  Lord,  488. 

CUpperton,  Mr  Jamei^  487. 

Clonmel,  town  of,  446,  450,  461. 

Collection  of  poor  rates,  627. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  incompat- 
ible with  lawlessness,  608. 

Commercial  poUtics,convertation  upon, 
680. 

Commercial  travellers  in  xlpperary,  449. 

Conacre,  488,  494. 

Conry,  James,  Esq.,  538. 

Conversion  of  money  and  of  protest- 
ants,  635. 

Cooper,  Edward  J.,  Esq.,  nis  means 
of  elevating  the  Iriih  people,  M6. 

Cotton,  467. 
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Courtenay,  Mr,  617. 

Crawford,  Rev.  Geoige^  LL.D.,  600l 

Crofton,  Lord,  evidence  o^  on  Irish 
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Cry  from  Ireland,  466. 
Cuffe,  Sir  Whilhm,  468. 
Death  in  the  streets,  486. 
Devil's  mother,  626. 
Devon  commission,  464. 
Devon,  Earl  of,  eoUtes  of  the,  660. 
I^igging  for  gold,  663. 
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Donnellan,  John,  a  &nner  of  Boscom- 


mon,  489. 


DooUn,  Mr,  of  Pertnmna,  639. 

Dnngarvan,  451. 

Dunrobin,  Earl  of,  649. 

Dnroan,  Rev.  Barnard,  524. 

Dwyer,  Mr,  of  Castle  Connel,  51 1. 

Ejectment  of  tenantry  in   Longford, 
causes  of,  600. 
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Eviction  of  tenantry,  486. 

Expenses  of  Irish  murders,  539. 

Famine  prices  of  food  in  Ir^iland,  608. 

Famine^  secondary  effects  of,  439. 

Farm  buildings  in  Ireland,  473. 

Feminine  beauty  in  Limerick  co.,  606L 

Fire  arms,  sale  of,  461. 

Free  crops,  578. 

French  invasion  of  Ireland,  600. 

Galway  county,  47& 

Oalway  fox- hunter,  600. 

Good  maRters  can  make  good  men,  474. 

Heam,  Michael,  journey  with,  6^ 

HogK>  Mr  Godfrey,  Roscommon,  497. 

HolitUiy  treat  to  London  citizens,  523. 

Holmes,  Mr,  the  Irish  barrister,  4.13. 
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Industrial  economy,  001. 
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696. 
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